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CHRISTIAN    MISSIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  HEATHEN. 


Fkom  the  beginning  men  have  disputed  M-ith  the  Church  her 
right  to  teach  the  nations.  Human  societies  have  demanded 
to  share,  when  they  have  not  claimed  to  usurp,  her  roynl  pre- 
rogatives. Even  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  has  not  seemed 
to  them  too  arduous  an  enterprise.  The  Divine  commission. 
Go,  teach  all  nations,  they  anticipated  before  it  was  announced, 
or  interpreted  in  their  own  favour  afterwards.  And  if  in  this 
attempt,  at  one  time  to  rival,  at  another  to  supersede  the 
Church,  they  have  employed  methods  which  are  not  hers,  and 
agents  whom  she  could  only  reprove,  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
at  diflferent  epochs,  and  by  various  means,  they  have  accom- 
plished their  designs.  Asia  still  bears  witness  to  the  prodigious 
expansion  of  Buddhist  missions,  while  the  disciples  of  Islam 
can  point  to  three  continents  in  Avhich  they  have  contended  with 
success  against  the  disciples  of  the  Cross. 

Nor  have  these  strange  victories  been  gained  only  by  non- 
Christian  communities.  In  the  fourth  century,  according  to 
the  well-known  expression  of  St.  Jerome,  "  the  A.i.c's  world 
groaned  to  find  itself  Arian."  In  the  sixth,  Nestoria:  ism  was 
preached  from  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  to  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel  and  the  plains  of  Tartary.  And  though  Arius  died  the 
death  of  Judas,  and  Nestorius  was  devoured  by  worms  like 
Herod,  their  doctrines  were  eagerly  embraced  by  millions,  and 
their  conquests  included,  besides  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  Gauls, 
men  of  African,  Hindoo,  and  Mongolian  race. 

In  what,  then,  do  the  missions  of  the  Christian  Church  differ 
from  those  which,  in  point  of  nimierical  success,  have  some- 
times equalled,  and  perhaps  in  one  case  surpassed^  her  own? 
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It  is  boliovpd  thiit  a  siifRcicnt  answer  to  thi>*  question  will  bo 
found  in  tlu'  following;  pa}?os.  Meanwhile,  without  attemptiu}? 
to  iuvestif^atc  the  mystery  of  liiuldhist  or  Moslem  triumphs,  oi" 
which  all  ("hristians  af^rec-  in  adoptin;^  the  same  explanation,  it 
will  1)0  ♦•nouf^h  to  observe  here,  that,  like  the  more  fufjitive 
stiecesses  of  Ariau  or  Nestorian  missions,  they  jirosont  only 
])oint8  of  eontrai't  with  those  which  won  Iviropo  to  the  faith, 
and  of  which  all  the  Christian  nations  of  the  world,  in  both 
hemis])heres,  are  the  livinj;  monuments.  Differing?  in  their 
methods,  they  differ  still  more  conspicuously  in  their  aj^ents. 
What  the  emissaries  of  other  creeds  have  been,  and  by  what 
power  they  have  reif^ned  among  men,  their  own  chronicles 
abundantly  reveal.  They  may  have  fascinated  thousands  by 
eloquence  of  speech  or  action ;  they  may  even  have  displayed 
the  outward  show  of  manv  virtues,  without  which  their  success 
would  have  been  impossible ;  but  that  they  or  their  followers 
were  the  ministers  of  an  evangelical  law,  of  Avhich  their  own 
life  was  the  consistent  and  harmonious  exposition,  no  Christian, 
of  whatever  sect,  is  tempted  to  believe.  The  success  of  such 
men,  even  if  it  had  been  ten  times  more  complete  and  durable, 
would  only  prove  that  Buddhism  or  Ariamsm  was  true,  by 
proving  at  the  same  time  that  Christianity  is  false. 

The  apostolic  missionary  and  his  disciple  belong  to  another 
type,  and  one  which  seems  hardly  subject  to  variation.  In 
them  all  the  members  of  the  human  family,  barbarian  as  well 
civilised,  discern  the  presence  of  gifts  which  belong  to  the 
supernatural  order,  and  of  graces  Avhich  connect  them  by  an 
almost  visible  bond  with  the  unseen  world.  And  these  gifts 
and  graces,  as  the  facts  to  be  recorded  in  these  volumes  will 
convince  us,  have  not  faded  away  like  the  fitful  zeal  of  mis- 
sionaries of  another  order,  but  are  poured  out  as  lavishly  in  our 
own  generation  as  in  any  which  preceded  it.  It  is  by  this  token, 
and  not  by  numerical  success,  though  the  latter  will  almost 
always  accompany  it,  that  we  recognise  the  apostolic  commis- 
sion. St.  Paul  was  as  truly  an  apostle  when  stoned  by  the 
Tal"  It  at  Lystra,  as  Avhen  loving  disciples  fell  on  his  neck  and 
kissed  him,  "  sorrowng  that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more." 
He  was  more  than  ever  the  chosen  servant  of  the  Most  High 
when,  with  fettered  limbs,  he  was  carried  out  to  be  slain.  And 
this  is  true  of  all  who,  from  that  day  to  our  own,  have  received 
his  vocation.  TJie  martyrs  of  1862,  the  latest  of  whom  we  have 
received  the  record,  and  the  disciples  who  accompanied  them  to 
the  stake,  were  precisely  such  men,  in  the  ardour  of  their  faith 
and  in  their  consummate  charity,  as  the  earlier  victims  who 
*'  washed  their  robes  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb "  in  ages  long 
passed  away.    The  Church,  as  her  adversaries  complain,  does 
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not  change ;  and  both  her  apostles  and  hor  neophytes,  M-ho  still 
iCNenibk-  the  companions  of  fSt.  Stephen  and  St.  J'aul,  share  the 
eulogy  of  this  iiimiliar  reproacli. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  the  communities,  once  full  of  impetuoni 
life,  whose  founders  were  astonished  at  their  own  success,  and 
socincd  for  u  iiioment  to  rival  even  those  miglity  '•  Ushers  of 
men"  Avho  liiul  toiled  ohseurely  on  a  Syrian  lake  l)efore  they 
east  their  nets  in  a  wider  and  deeper  sea,  have  lonjr  sine,, 
passed  through  all  the  successive  ])hases  of  stagnation  and 
decay  which  make  up  the  liistory  of  eveiy  human  institution. 
lUiddliism,  after  swiillowing  up  eastern  and  central  Asia,  re- 
lapsed into  mortal  lethargy,  and  has  not  gained  a  niw  diseii)le 
in  a  thousand  years.  Arianism  survives  only,  disguised  under 
other  names,  in  tlie  various  Protestant  soiieties  which  date' 
their  origin  from  the  sixteenth  century.  Nestorianism,  which 
in  our  own  day  has  seen  half  its  adherents  reconciled  to  the 
Church,  has  ceased  for  centuries  either  to  attempt  or  to  desire 
any  new  conquest.  Even  Islamisni,  once  so  tierce  and  arrogant, 
displays  a  dying  energy  only  among  the  degraded  populations 
of  eastern  and  western  Africa,  while  in  Eur{)pe  its  decrepitude 
has  become  a  jest  and  a  proverb,  and  it  is  only  not  finally  cast 
out  because  the  rulers  of  the  earth  cannot  agree  what  to  put  in 
its  place. 

But  if  these  ancient  adversaries  of  the  Church,  who  so  often 
menaced  her  with  the  destruction  which  has  overtaken  them- 
selves, have  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  no  longer  seek  to  dispute 
the  euprcmacy  which  so  many  victories  have  won,  a  new  rival 
has  caught  up  their  blunted  weapons,  and  challenges  her  once 
more  to  the  combat  of  which,  as  of  old,  the  Gentile  world  is  to 
be  the  prize.  It  is  of  this  latest  combat  that  in  these  volumes 
we  shall  trace  the  history.  It  has  lasted  long  enough  to  enable 
us  to  do  so.  Less  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  Protes- 
tant communities  of  Europe  and  America  commenced  this  war- 
fare, and  already,  by  the  confessions  of  their  own  agents  and 
advocates,  they  behold  the  issue  with  despair.  In  whatever 
region  of  the  earth  they  have  displayed  their  many-coloured 
banner,  the  resiilt,  as  their  own  witnesses  will  tell  us,  has  been 
everywhere  and  alv,v?ys  the  same.  But  if  the  new  sects  have 
failed  to  emulate  the  numerical  success  of  Buddhist  or  Arian,  of 
Moslem  or  Nestorian  missions ;  if  they  have  laboured  so  utterly 
in  vain  that  we  shall  have  to  search  for  other  than  a  purely 
natural  explanation  of  failure  so  absolute  and  invariable ;  they 
have  at  least  surpassed  all  their  predecessors  in  the  prodigious 
material  resources  which  they  have  brought  to  the  conflict,  and 
to  which,  before  we  enter  upon  its  history,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  our  attention.  * 
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The  administviilion  of  many  of  tho  Missionary  So(icti<>?,  both 
or  (Jiciit.  Itiitiiii  mill  Amcricii,  niivy  1h!  conipuml,  fi»  rcsprtn 
th.Mniinl)<'r..tth<'ir  ii^'nitsiuid  iho  mn.^Mntuil.M.f  thnr  icsoum-M, 
t  >  tin-  niaihiiinv  wliich  exists  for  tli-  ^ovfrnmcnt  ot  Home  o[ 
tlif  ^(H•oIl(IllI•y  Htiltrs  of  Kuropo.  Tli.ir  .•luiHsiiricM  tiro  rrckoncd 
l)v  tlioiisniuls,  and  their  rcvniurs  by  millions.  It  is  th«  Ixmst 
of  their  (hreitors  iind  iidvocntes,  thut  tho  worhl  has  never  hetore 
witnessed  tlie  application  of  Roeh  means  to  8\ieh  an  end.  "  'Iho 
nposth's  wcmld  have  triumphed,"  says  an  Anuriean  writer, 
ftlliidin"  to  tho  m\dti»nde  of  Protestant  missionurics,  "  at  sueh 
ail  array  of  champions."  "  Tho  first  i)roaehers  of  the  Clospel," 
ho  adds,  referring  to  their  alliance  with  the  cuil  power  and 
their  enormous  wealth,  "lacked  all  these  advantanes."* 

And  this  is  no  rhetoiical  boast,  as  a  few  examples  will  con- 
vitice  us.  A  sinf^lc  Enj,dish  society  for  tho  conversion  of  tho 
heathen,  of  whoso  vast  expcndituro  we  shall  presently  have 
fuller  details,  rotisumes,  we  are  told,  forty  thousand  pounds 
annmiUv  *'  in  its  homo  expenditure  alone,  before  one  preacher 
has  endnuked  on  his  mission."  t  The  revenue  of  this  corpora, 
tion,  tho  Church  ^Missionary  Sodely,  of  which  one-lourth  is 
absorbed  annually  hv  i*s  own  officers,  amounted  in  1859  to 
one  luuulred  and  sixty-three  thousand  pounds,  and  that  ot  tho 
]hblo  Society,  devoted  to  kindred  objects,  to  one  htindred  and 
ninety-five  thousand  pounds;  so  that  these  two  institutions 
alone  received  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds 
in  twelve  months,  or  nearly  one  thousand  pounds  per  diem,  and 
certainly  not  less,   since  their  foundation,  than   ten  millwns 

aterling.  ,  ,  ,      ,  ,. 

In  1803,  the  Enslish  Wesleyans,  who  were  already  spending 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually  in  missions  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  af;o,  employed  in  the  same  work  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds,  and  must  therefore  have  consumed  about  three  millions 
since  18-tO.  The  London  Missionary  Society,  as  far  hack  as 
1S39,  possessed  an  annual  income  of  eighty  thousand  pounds. 
Tho  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  is  known  to  have 
dealt  in  one  year  with  a  total  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  pounds.  The  ficc  Societies  enumerated  have,  there- 
fore,  disposed  of  about  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  a 
sing'lc  year,  while  their  aggregate  expenditure  probably  exceeds 

twontv  millions.  ,  .  ,    .  ,      ,  , 

And  the  ratio  of  this  expenditure,  which  is  emulated  by  a 
multitude  of  similar  institutions  in  our  own  and  other  lands, 
api)ears  to  increase  every  year.     So  rapid  is  the  increment,  that 

•  Dr.  Stephen  Oliii,  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  317  (1853). 
•f   S.e  The  Times,  jMiunry  18, 18C0. 
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lit  tlic  pioscut  time,  "  the  wiirUin;;  «'ii])ltiir'  of  i!iiv,lisli  sicIrticH 
iildMc  "  i .  lint  IcsH,  M'lir  by  year,  {\\n\\  ttro  milliunH  u['  xmnu's  •" 
iiiid  (if  ihin  aliiKct  falmlKiis  revenue,  we  iruMi  IVdiii  the  s.iiiie 
iiiithurily,  "llie  inr^n-  xtalf  of  well-paid  (tllieers,  wlinse  exislenee 
depends  iipi)ii  tlie  Niieee^s  of  this  system,"  alisovl)  lor  tiieir 
personal  share  "  i.'")  jier  cent."* 

Jf  is,  perhaps,  wortliy  of  observation,  and  it  is  the  first  point 
ill  the  contrast  which  we  shall  tra«'e  hereafter  in  all  its  details, 
tliat  while  the  I'rotestant  Societies  of  Imij^IiiikI  iiIoik'  coiisiiine, 
iieeordin;;  to  the  statement  which  we  have  just  Ik  .ird,  about, 
half  a  million  per  iinnnm,  and  one  of  them  foils  thousand 
pounds,  in  purely  domestic  expenditure,  the  entire  administia- 
lion  of  the  Society  for  the  I'ropai^atioii  of  the  l''ail!i,  the  side 
missionary  or^iini/ation  of  the  Catholic  Chiireli.t — including 
"travelling  expenses,  salaries,  ofiice  expenses,  rent,  rej;isler», 
mid  postage  of  the  coirespondence  with  missions  over  the  wludc 
ghdie,"— cost,  in  the  year  IbuH,  rather  loss  than  nixtcvn  hmi' 
dnd  pounds. X 

The  foreign,  as  might  be  anticii)ated,  is  still  more  profuse 
than  the  domestic  expenditure  of  missionary  bodies.  In  Tahiti, 
and  the  contiguous  islands,  the  Knglish  missionaries  hud 
already  received  and  N])ent  '"  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling"  nearly  thirty  years  ago;S  with  no  other  result, 
as  we  shall  learn  hereafter,  than  to  destroy  two-thirds  of  the 
native  population,  and  to  deprive  the  rest  both  of  their  humble 
goods  and  of  their  natural  virtues.  In  the  Fijian  grouj)  they 
had  expended  moie  than  seventy-five  thousand  pounds  up  to 
1H(]0.||  In  New  Zealand,  the  Wesleyans  alone  had  consumed 
eighty  thousand  pounds  before  1844,  and  probably  twice  as 
much  since. ^  Twenty  years  ago,  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety were  spending  in  the  same  remote  dependency  more  than 
fourteen  thousand  a  year,  though  their  staff  only  consisted  of 
eight  missionaries  and  sixteen  catechists  ;**  and  as  early  as  IHiiH 
the  total  expenditin'o  of  the  same  society  in  that  island  already 
amounted  to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. ft  In  Ilii dostaii, 
the  cost  of  missionary  operations,  including  the  expenditure  in 
missionary  schools,  has  amounted  to  Ikrce  7n  ill  ions  shrli/igmicc 

•  The  Times,  .Tnnnnry  17,  and  April  19, 18G0. 

t  Tlie  Lwipolilinc  Sooitty  of  Austria  works  only  in  a  nnrrow  field,  ond  with 
inroiiRiileriiblu  rpsourcos. 

J  Annalg  of  the  I'ropagation  of  the  Faith,  May  1859;  No.  120,  p.  157. 

§  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  viil.,  p.  107  j  new  stries. 

II   Viii,  by  L'crtliold  Seeman,  Ph.  I).,  &c.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  77. 

ir  Bi'owii'h  New  Zealand,  app.  p.  273.  • 

••  New  Zealand;  its  Advantage!  and  Prospects;  by  Charle*  Terry,  P.R.S,, 
p.  189. 
tt  Dr.  Thomaon'o  New  Zealand,  vol.  i.  part  2,  ch.  iv.,  p.  819. 
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18-t{)  *  The  mnv.  "  travelling  expenses"  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries to  the  East  amounted,  so  Ions  ago  as  1839,  to  "two 
lumdrod  and  sixty  thousand  pounds."  t  Even  ni  Australia, 
more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds  had  been  exhausted  m  mis- 
sions twenty  years  ago,  though  not  a  solitary  native  had  been 
converted  at  that  date,  nor  has  been  converted  since.  J 

The  profusion  of  which  these  are  only  a  few  examples,  and 
which  appears  to  auoment  year  by  year,  is  successfully  emulated 
f)n  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  American  Board  ot 
Forei<^n  Missions  expended,  in  a  few  years,  in  the  single  island 
of  Geyhn,  as  Lord  Torrington  reported  to  his  government, 
"  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds."  §  In  the  southern 
provinces  of  Annenia,  as  one  of  their  friends  relates,  five 
American  missionaries  dispose  of  "about  fifty  thousand  dollars 
annually ;"  while  others  consume  in  their  missions  in  Turkey 
"three  times  that  amount," ||  or  thirty  thousand  pounds  per 
annum.  In  the  distant  solitudes  of  Oregon,  otie  of  their  sects 
sp-nt  "  forty-two  thousand  dollars  in  a  single  year,"  though  the 
mission  was  subsequently  abandoned,  and  only  "  inflicted  pain- 
ful disappointment  upon  the  society  and  its  supporters.  % 
Even  in  the  remote  islands  of  which  Honolulu  is  the  modest 
capital,  the  same  class  of  agents  had  received,  up  to  1853,  more 
than  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  salaries  alone;  and  the  total 
"cost  of  missionary  enterprise"  in  that  obscure  group  already 
exceeded,  by  the  same  date,  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars.** 

One  of  the  objects  proposed  in  the  following  pages  is  to  trace 
the  results  of  this  vast  expenditure,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  to  examine,  chiefly  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  control 
and  direct  it,  what  proportion  there  is  between  those  results  and 
the  means  employed  to  obtain  them.  Nor  can  this  be  deemed 
a  capricious  or  needless  inquiry,  even  by  those  who  wisely  main- 
tain that  the  salvation  of  a  single  soul  cannot  be  put  chased  at 
too  great  a  price.  It  is  precisely  the  incomparable  dignity  of 
the  object  hi  vicAV  which  justifies  the  proposed  inquiry,  and  lends 
to  it  all  its  interest.  And  when  we  find  it  asserted  by  grave  and 
impartial  writers,  members  of  various  Protestant  communities, 
that  the  general  result  of  such  costly  efforts  has  been  undemable 
failure;  nay  even,  in  too  many  cases,  that  "the  European 
teachers  of  the  heathen  have  to  answer  for  more  evil  than  will 

*  British  India,  by  Montgomery  Martin,  cli.  v.,  p.  227  (1862).       _ 

t  Travels  in  S.  Eastern  Asia,  by  the  Rev.  Howard  Malcolm,  vol.  ii.,  p.  279. 

+  Bistorj,  of  N.  S.  Wales,  by  T.  H.  Brairn,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Sydney  CoJege, 

vol.  ii,,  ell.  vi.,  p.  237.  ^  -r.  t.     ••         tea 

§  Ceylon,  Past  and  Present,  by  Sir  George  Barrow,  ch.  vii.,  p.  16^. 
Ij  Wagner's  Travels  in  Persia,  etc  ,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  viii. 
«'  Dr.  Olin's  TForls,  vol.  ii.,  p.  427. 
**  Sandwich  Island  Notes,  by  A.  Haolc,  app.  p.  483. 
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ever  be  compensated  by  their  most  zealous  services  ;"•  we  are 
still  further  stinmlated  to  pursue  an  investigation  which,  if 
fairly  and  honestly  conducted,  will  test  the  accuracy  of  such  for- 
midable statements.  If  we  "  compare  the  visible  results  ob- 
tained," says  a  Protestant  writer  who  has  devoted  special 
attention  to  this  subject,  "with  the  multiplied  machinery, 
urgency  of  appeal,  and  vast  expenditure,  with  which  the  mis- 
sions are  ])rosccutcd,  it  must  be  owned  that  they  are  greatly 
disproportionate."!  And  this  temperate  assertion  is  only  too 
amply  confirmed,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  these  pages,  by 
a  great  cloud  of  witnesses,  of  all  ranks  and  sects ;  so  tliat  the 
organ  of  one  of  the  most  influential  schools  of  Protestant  opinion 
in  England  does  not  scruple  to  declare,  in  the  year  1859,  that 
"  we  should  not  allow  a  few  isolated  instances  of  success,  here 
and  there,  to  blind  us  to  what  we  must  call,  to  speak  plainly, 
the  failure  of  missionary  efforts  in  modern  timcs."X 

It  is  our  purpose  to  trace,  in  every  region  of  the  earth,  both 
the  fact  of  this^admittcd  failure  and  its  cause ;  and  in  this  at- 
tempt Ave  shaUbe  assisted,  almost  exclusively,  by  the  evidence 
of  Protestant  witnesses  of  all  classes  and  creeds, — English  and 
American,  German  and  French,  Swedish  and  Dutch  j  historians 
add  naturalists,  civil  and  military  officials,  tourists  and  merchants, 
chaplains  and  missionaries.  And  whatever  may  be  the  difficulty 
of  the  task,  however  tedious  the  research  which  it  involves,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  an  English  writer  enjoys  peculiar  liicili- 
ties  in  collecting  the  materials  for  such  a  work.  Not  only  is  the 
noble  passion  of  travel  and  adventure  the  special  characteristic 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  so  as  to  make  them  a  kind  of  marvel 
in  the  eyes  of  languid  and  incurious  foreigners ;  but  the  same 
restless  energy  which  impels  them  to  wander  in  all  lands,  fording 
every  river  and  scaling  every  mountain,  almost  invariably  issues 
in  a  book,  more  or  less  accurate  and  instructive,  in  which  the 
impressions  of  the  traveller  are  recorded.  It  \\t\s  the  examina- 
tion of  many  such  volumes,  and  the  astonishing  unaniinity  of 
their  authors,  in  spite  of  the  diversity  of  their  religious  opinions, 
in  one  point  alone,  which  first  suggested  the  idea  and  the  scheme 
of  the  work  which  is  now  offered  to  the  reader.  Viewed  simply 
as  contributions  to  literatiu-e,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  dispute 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  compositions  referred  to  ;  but 
considered  in  another  aspect,  this  army  of  active  and  voluble 
tourists,  clerical  and  lay,  may  be  regarded  as  witnesses  employed 
by  Divine  Providence,  without  their  knowledge  or  concurrence, 

•  Folynetia  and  New  Zealand,  by  the  Bt.  Kev.  M.  RuMell,  ch.  iii.,  p.  113  j 
second  coition,  1813. 

t  Bampton  Lecturegfor  1843,  by  Anthony  Grant,  D.C.L.,  ch.  vL,  p.  211. 
j  Chriatian  Mememhrancer,  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  69.     . 
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to  detect  and  announce  to  the  world  a  fact  •which  the  eager 
l)assions  and  prejudices  of  men  would  otherwise  combine  to  con- 
ceal. It  is  this  fact,  momentous  in  itself,  and  in  the  conclusions 
which  it  peremptorily  suggests,  which  we  are  about  to  demon- 
strate by  impartial  and  conclusive  testimony ;  and  we  might 
now  proceed  at  once  to  examine  that  testimony  in  detail,  but 
that  there  is  one  point  which  we  are  compelled  to  eliminate  from 
the  general  discussion,  and  which  may  be  most  conveniently 
noticed  in  this  place. 

In  comparing,  as  we  are  about  to  do,  the  influence  of  Catholic 
and  ProtL'stant  missions  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  order  to 
apply  to  the  Church  and  the  Sects  a  new  and  supreme  test  which 
could  not  have  been  employed  at  an  earlier  date,  it  is  evident 
that,  besides  the  primary  question  of  results,  two  main  points 
must  occupy  our  attention, — the  character  of  their  respective 
agents,  and  the  method  of  their  operations.  The  first  will 
receive  copious  illustration  in  the  course  of  these  volumes ;  the 
second  must  be  considered  here. 

The  most  obvious  distinction,  amounting  to  a  direct  contrast, 
between  the  two  classes  of  missionaries,  is  fomid  in  the  instru- 
ment which  they  respectively  employ  in  their  attempts  to  con- 
vert the  heathen.  The  Catholic  Missionary,  imitating  the 
example  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas, — often  receiving  no 
salary,  and  always  Jess  than  the  wages  of  a  common  labourer, — 
presents  himself  without  fear  before  the  pagan  crowd,  and  in 
spite  of  menaces,  stripes,  and  death,  announces  to  them,  by  Avord 
of  mouth,  "  the  lively  oracles  of  God."  During  twenty,  thirty, 
or  forty  years,  he  accepts  without  repugnance  a  life  of  poverty 
and  toil ;  and  if  the  instruments  of  torture  are  one  day  arrayed 
before  his  eyes,  he  is  so  far  from  contemplating  them  with  sur- 
prise or  dismay,  that  he  has  often  begged  as  a  special  favour 
from  God,  before  entering  upon  the  apostolic  career,  that  he 
might  be  deemed  worthy  of  this  very  trial.  He  has  dared  to  ask 
that  he  might  find  grace  to  resemble  his  Master,  not  only  in  the 
tenor  of  his  life,  but  even  in  the  agony  of  his  death.  Many 
examples  will  teach  us,  in  the  course  of  these  pages,  how  such 
petitions  are  answered. 

'Ihe  Protestant  Missionary,  on  the  other  hand,  encumbered 
for  the  most  part  by  domestic  ties,  and  busy  with  the  incessant 
precautions  which  they  suggest  and  justify, — for  the  claims  of  a 
wife  and  family  are  sufficiently  sacred  and  imperious  to  precede 
all  others, — naturally  declines^to  enter  upon  a  course  so  dangerous 
and  diffic\<lt,  and  relies  chiefly  upon  the  circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  or  of  religious  tracts,  which  he  scatters  along  the 
coast,  or  despatches  into  the  interior,  and  then  leaves  to  produce 
their  own  effect.    In  many  countries,  and  especially  in  China 
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and  the  Levn?  lie  acti(m  of  Protestant  missionaries  has  been 
almost  entirei  uiited  to  this  distribution  of  books ;  althoufj;h, 
as  one  of  thc'v  o'vn  body  observes,  aft'r  an  experience  prolonj^ed 
through  several  years,  "  it  seems  of  little  use  to  give  books 
profusely  Avithout  abundant  personal  preaching;"  an  opinion 
which  he  confirms  by  the  forcible  remark, — "  it  is  quite  evident 
too  that  the  Apostles  proceeded  in  this  manner."* 

In  spite  of  this  impress-ivc  fact,  Protestants  have  been  re- 
luctant to  abandon  their  favourite  method,  and  still  more  to 
admit  that  it  has  failed.  It  is  true,  as  even  they  have  con- 
fessed, that  the  project  of  converting  the  heathen  by  the  circu- 
lation of  books  derives  no  sanction  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles; 
niid  that  it  was  a  widely  different  system  of  missionary  effort 
which,  in  less  than  three  centuries,  converted  the  Iloman  world 
to  Christianity.  That  system  derived  its  supernatural  force 
frcm  the  fertilizing  blood  of  martyrs.  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the 
first  preacher  of  penance,  was  a  martyr.  All  the  Apostles, 
save  one,  were  martyrs.  Fifty-two  Roman  Pontiffs,  in  lineal 
succession  from  St.  Peter,  gave  their  lives  for  the  Faith. 
The  only  three  great  names  in  the  first  age  of  Christiiinity 
which  are  not,  as  it  were,  written  in  blood,  are  those  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  St.  John,  who  alone 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  had  their  martyrdom  in.wit- 
nessing  that  sight.  Christianity  w-as  preached  and  founded  in 
blood.  The  very  profession  of  the  true  Missionary  was,  and 
still  is,  to  die  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  By  no  other  process 
has  the  Gospel  conquered  the  woild.  And  this  necessity  was 
implied  and  foreshadowed  in  the  Great  Atonement.  ^' Sine 
sanguinis  effu$ione  non  Jit  remissio."f  The  apostles  of  the 
Crucified,  if  they  woidd  resemble  Him,  must  be  clothed  "  with 
dyed  garments,"  crimsoned,  like  the  seamless  robe  of  their 
Master,  with  their  own  blood.  "  It  is  not  to  Thabor  that  Jesus 
invites  you,"  cries  a  modern  missionary  to  some  who  were  con- 
templating the  apostolic  life,  "  but  to  Calvary,  and  to  death." f 
He  had  a  right  to  say  it,  for  he  was  himself  a  member  of  a 
society  whicn,  in  less  than  a  century,  gave  more  than  four  hun- 
dred martyrs  to  the  Church.  And  so  far  is  this  immutable  law 
of  the  Christian  apostolate,  that  the  souls  of  the  heathen  can 
only  be  purchased  by  blood,  from  being  reversed  in  cur  oAvn 
times,  that  there  have  perhaps  been  more  martyrdoms,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  in  the  last  three  centuries,  —  the  single 
empire  of  Annam  having  produced  sixteen  thousand  martyrs  in 

•  Travel*  in  8.  Hatiern  Asia,  by  the  Eer.  Howard  Malcolm,  vol,  il.,  cb,  ii., 
p;i60. 

t  Hcb.  ix.  22. 

X  Lettres  Edifianles  et  Curitutes,  tonic  x.,  p.  Z7S.     • 
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nine  mouths  of  tlie  year  1861, — than  in  any  equal  period  since 
the  persecutions  which  Tacitus  would  have  provoked  and  Pliny 
hardly  dissuaded,  which  successive  emperors  vainly  renewed, 
and  which  the  Roman  Senate  in  its  later  day's  had  learned  to 
discourage,  because  even  the  heathen  began  to  understand  the 
mysterious  truth,  that  "  the  blood  of  Martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
Church." 

It  Avas  by  the  lavish  outpouring,  in  many  lands,  of  this  pre- 
cious and  vivifying  blood,  that  Christianity  fought  its  way  from 
Jerusalem  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  empire.  So  little  share  had  the  Bible,  the  sole  instrument 
of  certain  modern  missions,  in  the  triumphs  of  that  tremendous 
conflict ;  so  little  care  had  its  Divine  Author  to  provide  this 
weapon,  even  as  an  auxiliary,  in  that  mortal  strife ;  that  it  did 
not  so  much  as  exist,  in  an  available  form,  till  the  battle  was 
over  and  the  victory  won,  till  the  successor  of  the  Fisherman 
had  finally  dethroned  the  Ca?sars,  and  planted  the  Cross  on  the 
Capitol  which  they  had  for  ever  abandoned.  And  this  great 
historical  fact,  in  which  is  revealed  the  judgment  of  God  as  to 
the  real  use  and  office  of  His  word,  is  equally  true  of  the  later 
conversions,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  fourth  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  which  owed  quite  as  little  as  the  holocausts 
of  earlier  days — the  myriad  martyrdoms  of  Rome,  Sniyrna,  or 
Antioch — to  the  dispersion  of  the  Bible.  The  method  of  the 
first  Apostles,  as  well  as  of  the  successive  Evangelists  to  whom 
they  bequeathed  their  mission, — of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Andrew,  as 
of  Saint  Augustine,  St.  Bonilace,  and  St.  Francis, — was  pre- 
cisely that  which  is  still  followed  by  the  Catholic  missionary. 
They  evidently  neither  knew,  nor  desired  to  know,  any  other. 
That  books,  however  sacred  and  persuasive,  were  not  the 
appointed  instruments  for  such  a  Avork,  is  decisively  proved  by 
their  scanty  use  or  total  neglect  of  them ;  but  may  also  be  in- 
fei  red  from  the  significant  fact,  that  Providence  sufiered  four- 
teen centuries  to  elapse,  and  the  Church  to  win  all  her  battles, 
before  the  art  of  printing,  by  which  alone  the  Scriptures  could 
be  adequately  multiplied,  was  revealed  to  man.  That  the  Bible, 
however  precious  to  Christians,  Avas  not  designed  by  its  Author 
even  to  assist  in  converting  the  heathen,  is  evident  from  these 
considerations, — that  the  Avorld  received  it  too  late  for  any  such 
purpose ;  that  the  Apostles  and  their  successors  neither  made, 
nor  Avished  to  make,  nor  could  have  made  if  they  h.id  Avished, 
any  such  use  of  it ;  and  lastly,  that  "  the  prodi^ous  and  almost 
incredible  dispersion"*  of  the  inspired  books  in  modern  times, 
of  Avhich  we  shall  presently  furnish  examples,  has  so  utterly 

•  Dr.  Grant's  Bampton  Lectureet 
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failed,  even  in  a  solitary  instance,  to  accomplish  that  result,  or 
to  promote  in  any  measure  the  interests  of  religion,  as  to  sug- 
gest to  thoughtful  and  learned  men  the  rcttectiona  expressed  in 
the  following  words.  "  That  the  Bible,"  says  Mochler, "  cannot 
in  itself  constitute  a  settled,  outward  rule,  nor  was  ever  so  in- 
tended by  Christ,  no  one  surely,  after  the  awful  experience 
which,  in  our  times  especially,  has  been  made,  and  is  still  daily 
made,  will  feel  any  longer  disposed  to  deny."*  "  In  spite  of  the 
innumerable  modern  expositions  of  the  Bible,"  observes  DoUingor, 
and  their  unquestionable  scientific  value,  "far  from  having 
produced,  in  any  degree,  a  larger  amount  of  faith,  or  unity  of 
doctrine,  on  the  Protestant  side,  the  very  contrary  is  per- 
ceivable."t  Lastly,  Dr.  Grant,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  effect  of  Bible  distributions  in  promoting  Christian 
missions,  exclaims,  "Surely  the  very  failure  that  has  attended 
the  mere  dispersion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  among  the  heathen 
nations  might  satisfy  us,  that  it  was  not  designed  that  the 
Gospel  should  thus  win  its  triumphs."! 

The  circulation  of  Bibles  continues,  however,  to  be  the 
characteristic  feature  of  Protestant  missions  to  the  heathen. 
The  agent  of  Protestant  missionary  societies  has  hitherto  de- 
clined to  take  any  part  in  the  terrible  warfare  of  Apostles.  His 
life  belongs  to  his  family ;  and  Avhen  he  accepts  a  comiiiission 
in  foreign  lands,  the  shedding  of  blood  forms  no  part  of  his  con- 
tract. It  is  confessed,  by  general  consent,  that  the  obligations 
of  a  parent  justify  this  reserve ;  and  the  world  is  so  far  from 
complaining  that  a  married  missionary  should  prefer  the  dis- 
tribution of  books  to  the  labours  and  perils  of  the  apostolate, 
that  his  o^vn  employers  recommend  and  applaud  his  decision. 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  a  respectable  Anglican  writer, 
"that  the  plan  of  circulating  the  sacred  Scriptures  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  that  of  a  mission  where  such  a  circulation  is 
not  a  primary  object."!  They  are  still,  therefore,  distributed  in 
almost  countless  thousands  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  the 
least  change  in  this  pecuUar  system  of  propaganda  would  de- 
prive vast  numbers  of  Protestant  missionaries,  of  all  nations 
and  sects,  of  their  only  employment.  It  is  necessary  to  consider, 
on  this  account,  before  we  enter  upon  the  immediate  •subject 
of  this  work,  three  preliminary  questions,  of  such  critical  im- 
portance in  estimating  the  character  of  Protestant  missions, 
that  the  answer  which  a  candid  scruthiy  will  elicit  suffices  to 
determine  absolutely,  without  further  inquiry,  their  real  nature 

*  Sifinlolism,  vol.  ii.,  p.  122;  ed.  Roberlson. 

t  the  Church  and  the  Churche*,  Introd.,  p.  13,  cd.  Mao  Cabe. 

X  Batnpton  Lectures,  iii.,  93. 

§  VhrutiaMty  in  India,  by  J.  W.  Cuningham,  M.A,,  p.  142. 
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and  infliienro.  Tlic  throe  qupstioiis  which  avo  arc  ahont  to 
oxamino  arc  these:  (1),  To  what  extent  arc  IJibU's  and  tracts 
circidatcd  by  Protestant  missionaries?  (2),  What  is  the 
literary  valnc  of  the  various  transhitions  so  distributed?  (3), 
What  use  do  tlic  heathen  make  of  them  ?  In  attempting  to 
determine  the  special  character  of  missions  so  novel  in  tlieir 
foi-m  and  method,  as  well  as  to  trace  their  historical  results,  it 
was  impossible  eitlier  to  avoid  or  postpone  this  inquiry. 

The  British  and  Foreign  ]3ible  Society,  whose  operations  we 
shall  find  to  bo  identified  Avith  those  of  Protestant  missions,* 
was  founded  in  1 780,  Its  income,  Avhich  in  that  year  was  five 
thousand  pounds,  soon  increased  twenty  fold,  and  "in  1791  had 
already  reached  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.f  Half  a  century 
later,  its  annual  revenue  approached  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  it  distributed  in  a  single  year  nearly  one  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  Hibles.  But  this  is  only  one  institution, 
though  certainly  the  most  opulent,  out  of  thousands  established 
with  a  similar  object.  In  every  part  of  the  Pritish  colonial 
possessions,  fi-om  the  banks  of  the  8t.  Lawrence  to  the  plains  of 
Bengal,  "Auxiliary  Bible  Societies"  exist,  whose  number  it 
would  be  nearly  impossible  to  define  exactly,  and  much  more 
their  aggicgate  receipts.  "The  people  of  England,"  says  Mr, 
Howitt, "  spend  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds 
annually  in  Bibles."J  What  they  spend  in  other  countries, 
who  can  tell  ? 

To  determine  the  exact  number  of  Bibles  issued  annually,  in 
all  languages,  by  Protestant  agency,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
consult  the  reports  of  thousands  of  societies  scattered  all  over 
the  earth,  many  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  at  a  given 
moment.  Some  writers  estimate  the  total  issue,  by  all  sects — 
including  the  Baptists,  who  have  adopted  a  version  of  their 
own— as  nearly  one  hundred  million  copies ;  yet  even  this  is 
considered  only  a  beginning.  "We  want  one  hundred  and 
thirty  million  Bibles,"  §  exclaimed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Plumer  not 
long  ago,  as  if  the  number  aire  idy  dispersed  were  hardly  worth 
reckoning;  and  the  want  will  no  doubt  be  supplied.  Wherever 
there  exists  a  human  being,  savage  or  civilised,  who  does  not 
possess  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  his  own  tongue,  the  Bible 
Societies  recognise  a  claimant.  More  than  forty  years  ago,  the 
directors  of  the  American  Bible  Society  announced  that  their 
aim  was  "  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  among  all  the  accessible 
population  of  the  globe,  within  the  shortest  practicable  period ;" 

•  In  New  York  tlie  oflices  of  the  Bible  Society  and  of  tbe  Board  for  Foreign 
MiasiotiR  are  under  the  same  roof. 

t  Eistnry  of  the  B.  and  F.  Bible  Society,  by  tbe  Eev.  J.  Owen,  MA. 

X  Colonization  and  Christianity,  ch  xxvi.,  p.  448. 

§  HUtory  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  by  W.  P.  Strickland  j  app.  p.  871. 
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and  in  the  first  twenty  years,  while  their  organization  was  still 
incomplete,  they  expended  more  than  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  distributed  upwards  of  three  million  copies. 
"  Four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  Siamese,"  says  Mr.  Strick- 
land, "Avere  represented  as  being  ready  for  the  Bible  in  1833." 
He  does  not  say  how  they  manifested  their  readiness,  and  con- 
sidering the  singular  use  they  have  made  of  the  Bibles  already 
distributed  to  them,  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  Siamese  are 
able  to  wait  without  impatience  for  the  rest.  What  is  the 
number  of  Bibles  which  they,  and  other  barbarians,  have 
already  received,  and  what  they  have  done  with  them,  we  shall 
learn  presently. 

But  it  is  not  only  Bibles  which  arc  despatched  m  millions  to 
every  shore,  deposited  by  the  river  banks  of  both  continents,  or 
accumulated  in  vast  piles  in  the  sea-port  towns  of  Asia  and 
America;    religious   tracts   also,  destined   to   supplement   and 
illustrate  the  sacred  writings,  are  lavished  upon  the  heathen 
world  in  still  greater  profusion.     The  Religious  Tract  Society 
of  England,  we  are  told,  issued  in  the  single  year  1861  more 
than  forty-one  million,  and  since  its  foundation  nearly  one 
thousand  million  tracts*    And  this  is  only  one  of  many  similar 
institutions.    The  "  Swedish  Tract  Society,"  more  reserved  in 
its  operations,  still  counts  its  distribution  bjr  millions.f     The 
"American  Tract   Society"  had  already  printed,  twenty-five 
years  ago,   and  they  have  been  printing  ever   since    at   an 
increased   rate,  "thirty -six    millions    of  copies,  and  of  the 
volumes  nearly  thirty-four  millions."     The  kindred  society  at 
Boston  had  also  issued,  by  way  of  inaugurating  their  foundation, 
fourteen  milUon  five  hundred  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty 
pao^es ;  and  the  writer  from  whom  these  details  are  borrowed 
gives  a  hst  of  a  few  of  the  American  societies  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year,  had  collected  nearly  one  miUion  dollars.^ 
And  even  these  vast  revenues  hardly  suffice  to  defray  the  cost 
of  operations  which  are  on  such  a  gigantic  scale  that,  as  Mr. 
Putnam  informs  us,  in  a  well  known  work,  the  single  Society 
of  American  Missions  had  printed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
"neariy  four  hundred  million  pages  ;"§    their  whole   issue, 
between  1812  and  1861,  amounting  to  "over  one  thousand  five 
hundred  million  pages,"  ||   or  fite  tmlhon    volumes  of   three 
hundred  pages  each.    This  was  the  almost  fabulous  work  ol 

•  27le  2Vme«,  June  13, 1862.  .     ^.     .     ,     .      •«  i.       •        ion 

t  Home  Life  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  by  Charleg  Lonng  Brace,  cb.  xxi.,  p.  160, 

X  Viiit  to  the  American  Churches,  by  Andrew  Reed,  D.D..  vol.  ii.,  p.  166.       • 
i  Vatnara'a  American  Facts,  Y>.  bh.  ^^.^  s„   »-,.„ 

;i  Report  of  American  Board  for  Foreign  Mtnont,  1861  j   quoted  m  3t» 
York  Evening  Exprees,  February  21,  1861.  - 
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one  only  of  the  innnniprnblo  associutions  pm])loyo(l  siinulta- 
ncously  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  promoting  tlu?  samo  design, 
and  most  of  which  arc  constantly  assumin}^  still  wider  propor- 
tions. Let  us  conic  to  a  few  examples  of  the  measure  in  which 
different  countries  and  nations  share  in  this  distribution  of 
Bibles  and  tracts,  the  jjrodigious  extent  of  which  is  rather 
obsciu'cd  than  explained  by  mere  jijeneral  Btatcments.  The 
circulation  of  books,  we  have  said,  is  the  characteristic  feature 
of  Protestant  missions ;  let  us  endeavour  to  trace,  by  Protestant 
testimony,  in  all  the  spheres  of  missionary  labour  which  we  are 
hereafter  to  visit,  their  number,  their  value,  and  their  effect. 


CHIKA. 

I.  In  China,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  single  year  1844,  the 
Protestant  tracts  scattered  amongst  the  natives  filled  more  than 
eleven  hundred  thousand  pages,  or  nearly  four  thousand  volumes 
of  three  hundred  pages  each ;  and  this,  which  might  have  satis- 
fied the  wants  of  a  century,  was  only  the  work  of  a  few  months. 
Sixteen  years  earlier, — and  the  operation  had  continued  in- 
cessantly, like  the  rains  which  came  down  at  the  Flood,  during 
the  whole  interval, — Mr.  Gutzlaff  alone,  in  less  than  twelve 
months,  "  distributed  twenty-three  boxes  full  of  Chinese  books 
among  the  people."*  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Medhurst,  by 
his  own  account,  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  away,  at  the  cost  of 
the  people  of  England,  five  hundred  volumes  a  day.  Mr.  Tomlin 
also,  an  Anglican  clergyman,  and  companion  of  Gutzlaff,  writes 
thus  to  his  employers : — "  We  are  taking  to  Siam  twenty-two 
good-sized  chests,  well  filled  with  the  bread  of  life;"  and  one  of 
his  ordinary  expressions,  after  discharging  similar  cargoes,  was 
this, — "  Another  sowing  season  is  just  ended."t  Nor  has  this 
abundant  sowing  ever  ceased  during  nearly  half  a  century, 
though  without  producing  in  fifty  consecutive  summers  even  the 
faintest  symptom  of  a  harvest.  As  late  as  1851,  we  still  find  a 
Protestant  missionary  reporting  to  his  employers,  "  I  distribute 
about  one  thousand  copies  a  year."} 

Already,  in  1839,  the  Protestant  missionaries,  we  are  told, 
had  "  printed  thirty  thousand  separate  books  of  Scripture,  and 
upwards  of  half  a  million  of  tracts,  in  the  Chinese  language." 
At  the  same  date  they  had  issued  "  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand tracts  in  the  languages  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  com- 
prising twenty  millions  of  printed  pages."     At   Canton  and 

•   China ;  itt  Slate  and  Prospects ;  by  W.  H.  MedbtiTBt,  ch.xi.,  p.  328. 
f  Mutionary  Journal*  and  Letter*,  by  J.  Tomlin,  B.A.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  55. 
Tkt  Chinete  and  General  MUeionarg  Gleaner,  vol.  i.,  p.  46. 
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Malacca  alone  they  had  printcnl,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  more 
than  four  hundred  andjiftij  thousand  volumes.*  And  so  utterly 
wasted  was  this  enormous  and  costly  distribution,  as  we  shall 
SCO  more  fully  hereafter,  that  a  Protestant  missionary  honestly 
assures  his  employers, — "  We  have  had  no  proofs  that  the 
thousands  of  books  thrown  among  this  people  have  excited  ono 
mind  to  inquire  concerning  them,  have  induced  ono  soul  to  find 
a  teacher  among  the  foreigners  in  Cliina,  or  have  been  the  means 
of  converting  one  individual."t  This,  as  their  own  agents 
freely  confess,  was  the  result  in  China ;  while  as  respects 
Malacca,  another  Protestant  missionary  frankly  tells  us, — **  No 
Malay  Christian  is  to  be  found  in  the  place.  "J 

Again,  in  Batavia,  which  was  afterwards  abandoned  in  de- 
spair, the  English  missionaries  alone  had  distributed  more  than 
one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  volumes  upwards  of  thirty 
years  ago.  In  Pulo  Pinang,  where  the  demand  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  insignificant,  forty-four  thousand  volumes  had  dis- 
appeared by  the  same  date.  In  Singapore  alone  sixty- six 
thousand  were  dispersed;  though,  as  a  missionary  sadly  relates 
in  1839,  "  not  a  single  Malay  in  Singapore  had  made  even  a 
nominal  profession  of  Christianity,"^ — he  means  of  I'rotcstant- 
ism,  for  he  presently  adds ;  "  The  Catholics  have  brought  over 
a  number  of  Malays,  Chinese,  and  others,  and  have  full  audiences 
on  Sundays."  They,  however,  like  the  first  Apostles,  had  not 
distributed  a  single  tract,  and  probably  not  many  Bibles  ;  though, 
as  Mr.  Medhurst  acknowledges,  "they  translated  the  major  part 
of  the  New  Testament  into  Chinese." 

In  the  Loo-Choo  islands,  to  which  an  English  Missionary 
Society  sent  Dr.  Bettelheim  as  their  representative,  we  are  in- 
formed by  an  eye-witness,  that  "  if  he  distributed  tracts  at  night, 
the  next  morning  the  police  brought  them  back  to  him,  carefully 
tied  up."  For  seven  years  he  continued  the  operation,  and 
when  at  last  he  retired'*  in  despair,  had  not  gained  a  solitary 
disciple,  nor  succeeded  in  circulating  a  solitary  tract.  ||  What 
his  unfruitful  pastime  cost  the  society  at  home,  we  need  not  stay 
to  calculate. 

But  Ave  have  as  yet  only  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  books  have  been  circulated  in  the  regions  beyond  the- 
Ganges.  One  would  have  supposed  that  at  all  events  a  single 
version  cf  the  Scriptures  would  have  satisfied  the  wants  of  the 
Malays,  who  are  not  generally  considered  ardent  or  critical  stu- 

*  Medhunt,  ch.  xxii.,  p.  692. 

t  See  Dr.  Brown'g  EUt.  Prop,  of  Chrittianifjf,  vol.  il.,  p  256. 
X  Malcolm'i)  Travelt,  kc.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  114. 
§  Ibid.,  p.  106. 

II  The  Japan  Expedition,  by  J  W.  Spalding,  U.S.  Steam  Frigate  MiasiMippi; 
oh.  vU.,  p.  113  (1866). 
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ilcnts  of  litorattire,  whcthor  siicrod  or  profuno.  But  this  was  not 
the  opinion  of  the  Kcntlemeu  who  inhniuiNtiT  the  funds  of  the 
Ilihle  Societies.  "  No  less  thuu  sn-en  versionH  of  the  Mahiy 
Scriptures  Imve  been  printed,"  says  the  llev.  Howard  MaUohu, 
who  was  specially  deputed  to  investij^ate  and  report  on  their 
Huhsequeiit  fate,  which  he  does  in  these  candid  words :  "  Many 
thousands  have  been  distributed  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  with 
scarcely  any  perceptible  benefit.  I  did  not  hear  of  n  siriKle 
Malay  convert  on  the  whole  poriinsula."*  The  seven  versions 
were  apparently  insufficient. 

The  liurniese,  who  have  been  the  occasion  of  great  expense, 
perhaps  without  knowing  it,  to  the  English  and  Americans, 
were  not  less  generously  treated  than  the  Malays,  since  amongst 
them  also,  more  thiin  thirty  years  ago,  "  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  tracts  had  been  printed  and  circulated,"  and 
how  many  thousands  since,  probably  no  one  knows.  Let  us 
hear  Mr.  Malcolm  again,  Avho  thus  announces  to  his  employers 
the  results  of  their  liberality : — "  We  have  visited  and  distri- 
buted tracts  in  eighty-two  towns,  cities,  and  villages ;  supplied 
six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  boats  and  vessels,  besides  handing 
them,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  to  persons  along  shore."  And 
lest  it  should  be  inferred  that  all  this  indicated  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  Burmese,  Mr.  Malcolm  immediately  adds : — "  But 
this  fact  is  far  from  proving  a  general  desire  among  the  people  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  new  religion.  A  tract  is  in  everynrespect  a 
curiosity.  They  have  never  seen  such  paper.  The  shape  of  the 
book  is  a  curiosity.  Besides,  it  is  property,  and  no  Burman  will 
refuse  a  gift  without  a  strong  reason."  Sir  John  Bowring 
observes  of  the  neighbouring  kinR<lom  of  Siam,  that  "  one  of 
the  missionaries  acknowledges  that  sheets  of  white  papr  would 
be  yet  more  carefully  sought."!  Mr.  Malcolm  might  have 
added  too,  that  nearly  all  the  objects  of  his  benevolence  were 
perfectly  unable  to  read  the  books  thu8|  acquired,  even  if  they 
had  wished  to  do  so.  But  this  literary  incapacity  appears  to 
have  been  considered  wholly  unimportant,  either  in  Burmah  or 
elsewhere.  "Many  of  them  coidd  not  read,"  says  another 
official  distributor,  speaking  even  of  the  more  educated  Chinese, 
•'  but  they  seemed  willing  to  remove  their  inability,  since  they 
accepted  our  books  and  our  exhortations  to  learn  that  useful  art 
at  the  same  time."J  And  this  he  says,  not  in  jest,  but  with 
serious  gravity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  few  who  made  the 
attempt  to  read  them  usually  returned  them  with  the  remark, 
that  they  were  composed  in  such  a  barbarous  and  incoherent 

•  P.  126. 

+  2'A«  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xii.,  p.  877. 
'    +  The  Chinete  a*  they  Are,  t.y  G.  Tradescunt  Liiy,  Esq.,  ch.  xxxv!.,  p.  8^8. 
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style  ns  to  be  ])erfectly  unintelligible.  But  this,  which  is  tho 
sccoiul  point  t(»  be  noticed,  is  too  important  a  fact,  and  t()(» 
characteristic  of  this,  singular  missionary  system,  not  to  merit 
further  illustration. 

The  first  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible  in  the  Chinese  Ian- 
gunge,  was  produced  by  tho  labours  of  Dr.  Morrison,  who  freely 
used  the  translations  made  long  before  his  tinje  bv'  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, but  without  adhering  to  th<'ir  text.  lie  had  reason  to 
lament  his  error.  "  I  edited  the  New  Testament,"  he  says, 
"  with  such  a/frrations  as  in  my  conscience,  and  with  the  degree 
of  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  which  I  then  possessed, 
I  thought  necessary  ;"•  the  alterations  being  suggested  appa- 
rently by  the  same  motive  which  induced  Professor  Samuel  Kidd 
to  invent  a  new  Chinese  word  even  for  God,  "  for  fear  of  iden- 
tifying  tho  doctrine  of  the  Bible  with  the  system  of  Popery."t 
Dr.  Morrison's  version  cost  more  than  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
but  has  long  since  been  condemned,  being  found  only  to  e::cite 
the  contempt  of  the  Chinese ;  or,  as  the  Bible  Society  cautiously 
admits,  to  be  "  imperfect,  and  not  sufficiently  idiomatic  to  be 
understood."^  It  is  "  exceedingly  verbose,"  says  Choo^Tih-lang, 
a  Chinese  graduate,  "  containing  much  foreign  phraseology,  so 
contrary  to  the  usual  style  of  our  books,  that  the  Chinese  cannot 
thoroughly  understand  the  meaning,  and  frequently  refuse  to 
look  into  it."§  Yet,  as  Mr.  Lay  observes, "  there  is  a  great  readi- 
ness among  the  Chinese  to  admire  anything  of  a  literary  kind;" 
and  they  had  admitted,  as  Bridgman  notices  in  his'  Chinese 
Chreatomathy,  some  of  the  compositions  of  Catholic  missionaries, 
by  the  command  of  the  most  critical  of  their  emperors,  to 
rank  amongst  their  classics.  "  They"  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
generously  observes,  "  cultivated  the  most  diificnlt  of  lan- 
guages with  such  success  as  to  compose  hundreds  of  volumes 
in  it."|| 

It  was  an  unwise  act  of  Dr.  Morrison  to  forsake  such  guides, 
and  trust  to  his  own  inspirations.  Dr.  Marshman,  the  next 
editor  of  a  Chinese  Protestant  Bible,  committed  the  same 
mistake,  and  with  the  same  result.  "  I  am  assured  by  mission- 
aries," says  Mr.  Malcolm,  "  and  by  private  Chinese  gentlemen, 
that  neither  Marshman's  nor  Morrison's  Bible  is  fully  intelligible, 
much  less  attractive.  The  same  is  the  case  with  many  of  the 
tracts,  and  some  of  them  have  been  found  wholly  unworthy  of 
circulation."f    Abel  Remusat  and  Jules  Klaproth,  both  cele- 


•  Memoirs  o/Bohert  JWorriton,  B.D.,  by  hi*  Widow,  vol.  ii.,  p,  8. 
t  Critical  JS'olice*  of  Dr.  Morrison'*  LUmrary  Lahourt,  p.  84. 
X  Sritf  View  of  the  Operationt  <iftk*  B.F.B.8.,  p.  4  (1862). 
f  Medhant,  cb.  xzi!.,  pp.  658-60. 

'   Seview  qftkt  Caui*$  of  the  St9olut{o»i  Worktj,  vol.  il.,  p.  251  (1846). 
TraveU,  Ice.,  toI.  ii,,  p.  218. 
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hrntcd  Sinoloptups,  uwd  nrivatoly  ti»  ridicult'  tho  iiifcUcitous 
nttcmptM  of  MorriNon  and  hin  cnmpanion!* ;  white  Murrhini,  who 
rouhl  ftpt'ak  tho  hingiiap;o  Hucntly,  declares,  that  their  Chinese 
versions  are  "  an  unintellij^ihlc  jarj^on,  whieh  no  one  eould  read 
without  hiiiKhinp;,"  ami  that  the  learned  Chinese  into  whose 
hands  they  fell  complained  that  their  '•  Miihlime  idiom"  should 
he  so  wantonly  caricatured.  The  AViht;  Voisin,  a  Catholic 
missifmary  in  China,  who  actually  puhlished  a  French  trans- 
lation, hy  way  of  spi'cimen,  of  part  of  the  Protestant  Chinese 
version  adoptcul  hy  the  Bible  Society,  apologises  in  these  words 
for  not  pnM-ccding  further  with  his  task :  "  The  jM'n  falls  from 
my  hand  in  witnessing  tho  ignobl(>  and  sacrilegious  manner  in 
which  our  sacred  books  aro  travestied,  dishonoured,  and  per- 
verted. I  defy  the  Chinese  scladar  who  possesses  the  most  exact 
knowledge  of  his  own  langtuige  so  much  as  to  guess  what  the 
translator  intended  to  express ;  nor  could  *  Imyself  have  done  so, 
if  I  had  not  been  familiar  witli  tho  inspired  text  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  translate."* 

And  so  fully  and  \inreservedly  has  this  been  admitted,  even 
by  Protestant  missionaries, — though  not  till  the  unwelcome 
facts  had  become  known  in  Europe, — that  as  late  as  18-43 
we  find  them  holding  a  solemn  meeting  at  Hong-Kong,  "  of 
miNsionnries  of  various  Protestant  denominations,"  summoned 
together  for  this  express  object,  to  take  measures  for  concocting 
one  more  version,  "  better  adapted  for  general  circulation  than 
any  hitherto  publi8hed."t  This  new  attempt  was  made,  as  Mr. 
Lay  intimates,  in  spite  of  the  costly  failures  which  had  preceded 
it,  in  the  vain  hope  **  that  the  pages  of  serene  and  neavenly 
wisdom  may  be  cleared  from  those  ugly  prodigies  which  now 
deform  them  so  egregiously."^  But  the  same  fate  still  attended 
all  their  efforts ;  for,  as  a  Protestant  missionary  in  China  has 
quite  recently  informed  us,  "one  or  two  new  versions  were 
attempted,  but  exceedingly  defective,  and  very  nnsatisfactory."§ 

Finally,  after  efforts  prolonged  through  half  a  century,  and 
an  expenditure  which  almost  bailies  calculation,  but  which  had 
no  other  result  than  to  make  Christianity  a  jest  among  the 
heathen,  Mr.  Taylor  Meadows,  Chinese  Interpreter  to  H.  M. 
Civil  Service,  thus  describes,  in  1866,  the  real  character  and 
effect  of  those  Protestant  translations,  which  have  cost  such 
enormous  sums,  and  have  been  distributed  in  such  incredible 
numbers  along  the  whole  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  China, 
at  the  expense  of  the  English  people,  but  without  making  so 


*  AnnaU$  de  la  Propoffotiom  dt  la  Foi,  tome  iz.,  p.  109. 

t  Chinete  Repotiiory,  toL  ziL,  p.  651. 

i  TA«  Cki)u$»,  &e.,  ch.  v.,  p.  52. 

§  Lffe  in  CiiiM,  by  the  Rev.  W.  0.  Milne,  p.  603. 
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mtich  M  a  solitary  convort ;  "  Let  th««  EugliNli  I'rotcstnnt  reflect 
on  the  Book  of  the  MomiunN,  ii'id  on  Mormonisni,  an  it  is  Nprcad- 
iiig  in  some  places  in  (in  nt  niittiiu,  iitsd  ho  will  obtain  a  by  no 
meann  exaggeratrd  notion  of  the  conti  iii;>tibl('  light  in  Avhirh 
our  badly  translated  {?•  riptuns,  iiii/I  Christiiinity  in  ('liina,  are 
regarded  by  the  thortn.^li  Confucian;  viz.,  "«  «  tiHsuo  of  ab- 
surdities  and  impious  pretentions,  which  it  would  he  lost  time  to 
examine."* 

Perhaps  it  is  superfljious  to  add,  as  a  further  illustration  of 
the  eflects  of  this  new  system,  of  ])ropagating  Christianity,  by 
the  safe  agency  of  books  instead  of  th('  perilous  toils  of  apostles, 
that  the  translations  with  which  Uurniah  and  Siam  were  deluged 
were  of  precisely  the  same  character.  Mr.  Tomlin,  himself  an 
active  agent  in  these  proceedings,  reluctantly  confcHses  that 
there  were  so  many  "  gross  blunders"  in  the  tracts  which  he  and 
others  circulated  in  Siam,  that  the  king,  an  intelligent  reader, 
"  complains  he  can  find  neither  head  nor  tail ;"  and  he  adds, 
that  Chaou-Itun,  an  educated  native  who  assisted  Gut/.laff, 
though  he  "wrote  out  copies  of  the  whole  N(!W  Testament, 
despised  all  our  sacred  books,  and  said  the  tracts  were  abused 
and  torn  by  the  people,  and  ridiculed  by  the  priests  on  account 
of  their  blunder8."t  Dr.  Hobson  also,  an  agent  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  at  Canton,  reports  of  his  own  sphere  of  labour  :— 
"  I  am  truly  grieved  that  I  cannot  send  you  pleasing  and  en- 
couraging accounts  of  any  apparent  good  resulting  from  the 
distribution  of  the  tracts — they  are  treated  with  great  dis- 
respect ;":f  and  even  the  Bible  Society  confesses,  in  1862,  "your 
committee  are  still  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  of 
the  work  of  Bible  distribution  in  this  locality."! 

Wo  have  now,  perhaps,  sufficient  information  with  respect  to 
the  circulation  of  Protestant  Bibles  and  tracts  in  China  and  the 
contiguous  countries.  We  have  seen  also  what  is  their  literary 
value,  and  have  been  told,  even  by  Protestant  writers,  that  far 
from  assisting  to  convert  the  heathen  to  Christianity,  they  only 
increase  their  contempt  for  it.  One  inquiry,  and  not  the  least 
curious,  still  remains  to  be  answered. 

It  is  impossible  to  hear  of  the  millions  of  Bibles  and  tracts 
distributed  during  the  last  fifty  years  in  these  countries,  without 
desiring  to  know  what  has  been  their  final  destiny.  As  most 
of  the  heathen  could  not,  and  the  rest  would  not  read  them, 
what,  we  are  tempted  to  ask,  has  become  of  them  ?  The 
missionaries  were  charged  to  distribute  them,  and  they  did  so  j 

*  Th»  Chitutt  tmd  thek  B$h»llion,  ch.  yl,  p.  79. 

t  MUtionary  Journal*,  &o.,  ch.  ziU.,  p.  329. 

X  See  The  Croti  at^i  the  Dragom,  by  J.  KeaioD,  oli.  xv.,  p.  234. 
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with  what  results,  some  of  their  number  have  honourably  con- 
.'fssed.  The  pagans,  chiefly  of  the  lowest  classes,  willingly 
received  them;  but  to  what  use  did  they  apply  this  new 
acquisition,  this  prodigious  mass  of  volumes,  of  all  shapes  and 
dimensions,  of  which  the  language  was  supposed  by  their 
authors  to  resemble,  more  or  less  exactly,  the  dialects  of  China, 
Burmah,  and  Siam?  This  is  the  question  which  we  are  about 
to  answer,  by  the  help  of  various  witnesses,  who  describe  what 
they  continually  saw  with  their  own  eyes. 

"  The  cause  of  the  eagerness  which  has  sometimes  been 
evinced,"  says  Archdeacon  Grant,  "  to  obtain  the  sacred 
volume,  cannot  be  traced  to  a  thirst  for  the  word  of  life,  but  to 
the  secular  purposes,  the  unhallowed  uses,  to  which  the  holy 
word  of  God,  left  in  their  hands,  has  been  turned,  and  which 
are  absolutely  shocking  to  any  Christian  feeling."*  Let  us  see 
how  far  this  statement  is  correct. 

"  In  China,"  says  Mr.  Lay,  recording  his  own  experience, 
"  it  has  been  customary  for  the  distributor  of  books  to  scatter 
his  wares  in  a  sort  of  broad-cast,  and  to  give  wherever  a  hand 
was  held  out  to  receive.  The  natural  result  of  this  was  the 
consignment  of  the  books  thus  bestowed  to  the  shelf,  the  box, 
or  the  cupboard,  where,  when  sought  for  by  the  missionaries, 
they  are  found  in  a  state  of  spruce  and  intact  neatness,  which 
seemed  to  say :  Here  we  are,  just  as  you  left  u8."t  But  this 
was  a  far  better  lot  than  usually  befell  them. 

"They  have  been  seen,"  says  Dr.  Wells  Williams,  also  a 
Protestant  agent,  "  on  the  counters  of  shops  in  Macao,  cut  in 
two  for  ^vrapping  up  medicines  and  fruit,  which  the  shopman 
would  not  do  with  the  worst  of  his  own  books."  J 

Sometimes  they  are  applied  to  a  still  more  unexpected 
purpose.  "At  his  house  at  Shaouhing,  Mr.  Burdon,"  a 
Protestant  missionary,  "  found  an  o]>ium  smoker  stretched  upon 
the  bed,  with  his  head  propped  up  by  a  volume  of  Alford's 
Greek  Testament;"  § 

Let  us  hear  another  class  of  witnesses.  "  The  number  of 
books  which  the  Protestants  distribute  is  immense,"  says 
Bishop  Courvezy,  a  prelate  Avell  known  to  English  travellers  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago, "  but  the  use  to  which  they  are  applied 
is  very  different  from  that  which  they  were  intended  to  •erve. 
At  Singapore,  I  saw  the  walls  of  two  houses  entirely  covered 
over  with  leaves  of  the  Bible ;  this  profanation,  however,  ia  not 


*  Bcmpton  Leciuret,  cb.  iii.,  p.  93. 

t  The  Chinese,  &o.,  ch.  v.,  p.  54. 

t  The  Middle  Kingdom,  vol.  ii.,  oh.  xix.,  p.  843. 

§  Baport  of  Church  llittionary  aocietg,  p.  196  (1862). 
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greater  than  when  they  are  employed  to  roll  round  tobacco  and 
bacon."* 

Another  eye-witness  tells  us,  that  in  the  frontier  towns  of 
China,  whole  cases  of  tliem  were  constantly  "  sold  by  auction, 
and  purchased,  at  the  price  of  old  paper,  chiefly  by  the  shoe- 
makers, grocers,  and  druggists."  M.  Boucho  writes  fron;  Pulo 
Pinang,  "  I  have  myself  interrogated  many  intelligent  heathens 
as  to  the  use  which  they  made  of  the  Bibles  distributed  to 
them.  They  have  invariably  replied,  that  they  employ  them 
for  ignoble  purposes."  He  adds,  that  they  were  equally 
unanimous  in  declaring,  "  All  these  Bibles  are  translated  in  so 
barbarous  and  unintclUgible  a  style,  that,  far  from  presenting 
the  Christian  religion  in  an  attractive  form,  they  are  only  suited 
to  repel  and  disgust  those  amongst  the  heathen  who  felt  some 
inclination  to  embrace  it."t 

The  Abbe  Albrand, — a  well  known  missionary,  at  a  later 
period  a  Bishop,  whom  Mr.  Windsor  Earl,  though  a  Protestant, 
warmly  eulogises  for  his  "great  success  in  converting  the 
Chinese,"^  and  whose  church  at  Singapore  was  partly  built  by 
the  generous  aid  of  his  Protestant  friends, — after  noticing  an 
American  missionary  who  boasted  that  he  had  "  distributed 
twelve  large  chests  full  in  a  few  months,"  continues  as  follows. 
"  He  must  have  a  great  reputation  among  his  countrymen,  who 
count  the  number  of  conversions  by  the  number  who  have 
accepted  Bibles ;  but  I,  who  am  on  the  spot,  know  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  destined.  There  is  not  a  day  but  some  object 
passes  through  my  hands  enveloped  in  the  leaves  of  some 
Protestant  publication.  How  many  houses  are  there  in  Singa- 
pore alone  of  which  the  ceilings  and  walls  are  covered  with  the 
leaves  of  some  hundreds  of  Bibles  in  the  form  of  tapestry  !"§ 
He  adds,  what  Mr.  TomUn  admits,  that  the  Chinese  often  stole 
them  at  night  in  order  to  apply  them  to  domestic  purposes,  and 
that  some  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  appeared  to  consider 
this  larceny  a  very  encouraging  proof  of  their  zeal  for  divine 
things, 

M.  P^cot,  who  was  familiar  with  both  Hindostan  and  China, 
noticing  the  boast  of  the  Bible  societies  that  their  versions  had 
"  penetrated  into  all  parts  of  the  known  world,"  observes,  that 
as  far  as  his  observation  extends,  this  is  perfectly  true ;  but  he 
adds,  "  the  grocers  in  all  these  countries  can  attest  the  same 
fact,  since  they  distribute  these  translations,  sheet  by  sheet, 
every  hour  of  the  day."     Marchini  also,  speaking  from  actual 

•  Annal*  of  the  Prop.  oftheFcUh.  vol.  L,  p.  107}  English  edition, 
t  Annalet,  tome  iv.,  pp.  192,  214. 

j  The  Eatterti  Seat,  by  George  Windsor  Earl,  ch.  xii.,  p.  892. 
§  .<l»na/e«,  tome  viii.,p.  138. 
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obscrviition,  reports,  that  "  they  are  soUl  by  the  weight  to  shoe- 
makers, to  make  Chinese  slippers;"  and  this  learned  person 
expresses  his  astonishment,  that  "  the  English,  who  display  so 
much  discernment  and  accuracy  of  judgment  in  other  matters," 
should  allow  themselves  to  be  the  dupes  of  salaried  speculators 
or  visionary  enthusiasts.  Finally,  the  director  of  the  Chinese 
seminary  at  Pulo  Pinang  says :  "  I  nave  myself  heard  a  Chinese 
declare  that  he  was  very  grateful  to  the  Bible  Society  for  sup- 
plying him  Avith  paper  for  a  use  which  I  dare  not  name,  and  he 
assured  me  that  this  was  the  ordinary  fate  of  the  Bibles  which 
were  distributed  to  the  Chinese  "* 

Without  attempting  to  multiply  needlessly  these  revolting 
facts,  let  us  hasten  to  prove  that  they  occur  as  invariably  in 
other  countries.  "  How  degrading  the  idea,"  exclaims  a 
I'rotestant  writer,  with  whose  words  we  will  conclude,  "  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  every  Chinese  bargeman  or  illiterate  porter  a 
packet  of  tracts,  to  sell  or  give  away  on  his  journey  as  he 
pleases  !"t  Perhaps  the  English  people,  who  pay  for  all  these 
publications,  and  >^'ithout  whose  aid  this  indiscriminate  pro- 
fanation of  holy  things  could  never  be  accomplished,  may  some 
day  adopt  the  same  opinion ;  especially  when  they  learn,  from 
an  equally  reluctant  and  impartial  witness,  that "  hardly  an 
instance  has  occurred  of  a  Chinese  coming  to  a  missionary  to 
have  any  passage  explained,  nor  any  person  converted  who  has 
attributed  his  interest  in  religion  to  the  reading  of  books."  J 
Such,  by  Protestant  testimony,  has  been  the  result,  after  efforts 
prolonged  through  half  a  century,  of  the  distribution  of  countless 
thousands  of  Bibles  and  tracts  in  the  regions  beyond  the 
Ganges.  They  have  cost  incredible  sums,  have  awakened  only 
the  contempt  of  the  few  pagans  Avho  read  them,  have  been 
polluted  by  the  foulest  and  most  degrading  uses,  and  finally 
consumed  as  waste  paper. 


INDIA. 

II.  Let  us  ttim  next  to  India.  The  distribution  of  Bibles  and 
tracts  in  Hindostan  has  been,  if  possible,  still  more  profuse  than 
in  China.  One  is  almost  confounded  by  the  array  of  figures 
which  represent  the  consumption  during  a  long  series  of  years. 
The  Americans  alone — who  had,  ten  years  ago,  twenty-one 
establishments  and  thirty-one  printing  presses  in  Madras  and  its 


*  Aiuiales,  tome  iii.,  pp.  37-4ff.  § 

t  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  is.,  p.  343. 

X  The  Middle  Kingdom,  vol.  ii.,  cb.  m.,  p.  3 
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neighbourhood,  to  say  nothing  of  other  cities — distributed, 
amongst  other  things,  in  one  small  district,  and  as  it  were  at  a 
single  throw,  thirty  thousand  tracts.*  Nparly  tAventy  years  ago 
they  had  already  printed  about  thirty-four  million  pages,  and  up 
to  1868,  more  than  three  hundred  million,  or  one  million  volumes, 
in  Madras  alone,t  without  gaining  so  much  as  a  solitary  convert ; 
and  their  operations  are  quite  insignificant  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  English.  Of  the  latter.  General  Sir  Thomas  Hislop 
gave  this  account :  "  These  gentlemen  set  down  their  converts 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Bibles  dispersed.  We  have  our- 
selves observed,  at  more  residencies  than  one,  where  scarce  a 
vessel  arrived  -without  bringing  a  box  or  package  of  the  above 
books."  He  then  describes  the  embarrassment  of  a  particular 
"  resident,"  who  received  so  many,  with  a  request  to  disperse 
them,  "  that  he  sent  them  to  all  quarters  by  bundles  of  hundreds 
at  a  time."  But  vainly  he  endeavoured  to  dispose  of  the  thou- 
sands which  were  "  heaped  on  him,  ship  after  ship,  till  at  length 
they  acquired  such  a  mass  in  his  office,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
remove  them  to  an  out-office,  and  several  thousand  copies  were 
handed  over  to  the  Dutch  authorities,  in  whose  hands  we  are 
sure  they  will  never  bear  much  fruit."  The  General  finishes  by 
quoting  a  missionary,  who  "wrote  home  for  three  hundred 
millions  of  Bibles,"  and  suggests,  "  that  in  the  above  manner  he 
could  easily  get  rid  of  even  that  number,  by  delivering  them  as 
ballast,  or  turning  them  out  of  doors  without  an  index  or  a 
monitor  to  explain  them."$ 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  since  General  Hislop's  time,  simi- 
lar operations  have  been  conducted,  by  tenfold  the  number  of 
agents,  and  upon  a  vastly  increased  scale.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  of  the  single  city  of  Calcutta  could 
boast,  that  they  had  already  issued  "  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-seven  copie8."§  Twenty- 
two  different  missionary  societies  have  run  a  race  with  each 
other,  for  many  years  past,  in  the  same  career,  from  one  end  of 
the  Indian  peninsula  to  the  other. 

We  may  conclude,  however,  without  further  details,  that 
India,  like  China,  has  received  its  millions  of  Bibles  and  tracts, 
and  we  shall  now  see  that  they  had  exactly  the  same  literary 
value,  and  were  employed  in  exactly  the  same  way,  as  in  the 
latter  country.  »       >" 

*  Journal  qfthe  AmericaH  Oriental  Society,  vol.  ii.,  p.  840. 

t  Seligion  in  the  tlnited  State*  of  America,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Baird;  book 
viii.,  cb.  iii.,  p.  691.  Proetedingi  qf  the  South  India  Miirionary  Conference, 
p.4e.    (Madrat,  1868.) 

X  Summary  of  Mahraita  Campaign,  quoted  in  Monthly  Sevkw,  vol.  Ixliv., 
p.  869.  • 

§  A.  Tear  and  a  Day  in  the  Eari,  by  Mn.  Eliot  IContanbaii,  cb.  vi,,  p.  102. 
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We  will  begin  with  the  impressive  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Adams,  because  he  was  himself  a  Protestant  missionary.  "  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  a^ocnteen  thousand  tracts  printed  by  the 
Bengal  Auxiliary  Missionary  Society,"  says  this  candid  gentle- 
man, "  the  most  part  are  either  mystical,  or  puerile,  or  both ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  one  fit  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  native 
of  understanding  and  reflection."  •  The  natives  entirely  agree 
with  him.  "  You  make  one  convert  annually,  out  of  fifty  thou- 
sand," said  Nobinkissen,  an  educated  Hindoo,  in  answer  to  a 
recent  inquiry  of  Mr.  Lang,  and  that  one,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, an  impostor.  "  That  is  the  result  of  preaching  in  the  open 
air,  all  over  the  country,  and  the  distribution  of  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tracts  printed  in  the  Hindostanee  and 
Bengalee  languages."!  They  are  so  grossly  absurd,  says  a 
learned  Protestant  authority,  m  allusion  to  the  oriental  transla- 
tions generally,  that  "instead  of  promoting  the  service  of 
Christianity,  it  is  not  irrational  to  impute  some  of  the  backward- 
ness of  the  Hindus  to  this  cause.'' J     liCt  us  come  to  particulars. 

The  Telinga  version  deserves  our  first  notice.  A  Protestant 
missionary,  desiring  to  test  its  value,  gave  a  copy  of  this  trans- 
lation to  some  natives  in  the  district  of  Bellary.  They  could 
make  nothing  of  it,  but  their  curiosity  was  so  far  excited  that 
they  consulted  the  most  learned  man  of  their  neighbourhood, 
who  took  it  home,  and  after  careful  examination  informed  his 
clients,  "  that  its  style  was  so  obscure  and  incoherent,  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  comprehend  it,  but  that  he  believed  it 
was  a  treatise  on  magic."§ 

The  Tamul  version  was  equally  suqcessful.  "  The  translation 
is  really  pitiful,"  says  a  Protestant  clergyman, "  and  deserves 
only  contempt."||  But  there  were  several  versions  in  this  dia- 
lect, for  though  one  may  sufiice  for  the  English  and  Americans, 
and  other  civilised  nations,  the  fastidious  pagans  are  supposed, 
it  does  not  appear  why,  to  require  many.  Besides,  there  were 
numerous  Christian  sects  in  Hindostan,  and  each  wished,  in 
emulation  of  every  other,  to  produce  its  own.  "  Rhenius  de- 
clares," says  a  recent  writer  on  India,  "  that  he  began  to  edit 
a  new  edition  of  the  Tamul  Bible  before  he  had  been  in  Madras 
one  year  and  a  half.  Other  missionaries  hate  confessed  to  a 
similar  folly,  and  have  warned  their  successors  against  it."^ 
On  the  other  hand,  a  Protestant  clergyman  generously  con- 

•     •  •  Anatic  Jovmal,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  448. 

f  Wandering*  in  India,  by  John  Lang,  p.  i!23  (1869.) 
X  ■^*i<*ti^  Journal,  vol.  xzviii.,  p.  303. 
§  AbM  Duboit,  quoted  in  the  Annate*,  tome  iii.,  p.  20. 
\\  Ibid.  '  ^ 

i  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Catte,  p.  149. 
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fesses,  that  some  of  the  Cathohc  missionaries  %verc  the  best 
Tamul  scholars  of  their  age,  surpassing  even  the  most  learned 
natives,  and  that  their  writings  are  used  at  this  day  by  Hindoo 
literates  as  text  books,  and  quoted  with  grateful  admiration.* 

Of  the  Canara  version,  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goa,  a 
competent  judge  gives  the  following  and  many  similar  specimens. 
"  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  earth  and  the  air.'^  "Dark- 
ness was  upon  the  water,  but  the  soul  of  God  wandered  with 
delight  over  the  water."  "  Let  us  make  man  like  to  us,  and 
liaving  our  form ;  let  him  command  the  aquatic  insects  of  the 
sea !"  "  There  is  in  this  version,"  M.  Dubois  adds,  "  hardly  a 
single  verse  which  is  correctly  rendered  ;"  and  he  remarks,  that 
"  no  Indian  possessing  the  slightest  instruction  can  preserve  a 
serious  countenance  in  reading  such  a  composition."! 

As  an  example  of  the  merits  of  the  Mahratta  version,  wc  arc 
told  that  the  words,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,"  are  translated, 
"  Behold  the  young  of  the  sheep  of  God ;"  *•  although  the 
Mahratta  dialect  furnishes  a  word  which  renders  exactly  our 
word  lamb,  while  that  which  they  have  substituted  is  not  even 
a  Mahratta  word."J 

In  the  Hindoatani  version,  we  are  told  by  another  Protestant 
writer,  the  sentence  "Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  is  thus 
rendered,  "  Do  no  justice ,  that  justice  be  not  done  to  you  ;"§ 
which  must  afford  the  pagan  reader  a  somewhat  confused  idea 
of  Christian  prudence  and  morality. 

As  late  as  1858,  we  find  the  whole  body  of  Protestant 
missionaries  admitting  that  "  translators  are  apt  to  be  misled 
by  their  munshis,"  and  giving  this  example,  "  It  has  been  pre- 
sumed that  body  might  be  substituted  iox  flesh"  and  so  Christ 
is  said  io  have  come  in  the  body,  the  Word  to  have  become 
bodyrw 

Dr.  Carey's  Kunkun  translation  was  briefly  described  by  a 
native  pundit  as  "  bad  letter,  and  no  language  at  all."1[  It 
appears  that  this  gentleman  was  more  ambitious  than  even 
most  of  his  colleagues,  and  that  he  "  executed  or  superintended 
translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  no  fewer  than  thirty-five 
languages  or  dialects"** — though  he  did  not  even  profess  to  have 
any  knowledge  whatever  of  more  than  six  of  them,  and'so  little 
acquaintance  even  with  these  that,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  he 

•  The  Land  of  the  Veda,  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Porcival,  ch.  vi.,  p.  118. 
t  Anualee,  tome  iii ,  p.  31. 
i  Ibid,  tome  ir.,  p.  179. 

§  Baptitt  MieriwMfy  Aee<M%t,  1819,  appendix  to  Report. 
II  Proceedinge  «/  the  South  India  Mittionarg  Conference,  p.  224.    (Madra* 
1858.) 
f  Periodical  ^ccon^tefrom  the  Serampore  Mission,  vol.  if.,  p.  167. 
••  Jnnal*  of  the  English  Bible,  by  C.  AnderWD,  vol.  ii.,  p.  602. 
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could  not  make  himoelf  understood  in  one  of  them.  "  They 
have  not  all  been  tested,"  says  the  historian  of  Protestant 
missions,  "  but  those  which  have,  have  been  found  so  imperfect, 
that  his  versions  generally  arc  now  given  up  as  of  no  gi-eat 
value."*  They  have  been  "  either  simply  useless,"  says  another 
Protestant  authority,  "  or,  from  explaining  the  doctrines  of  our 
faith  by  ridiculous  forms  of  expression,  have  been  absolutely 
pernicious."!  Nor  can  this  surprise  us  when  we  learn  from  the 
same  writer,  that,  owing  to  the  "  glaring  mistakes"  with  which 
they  abounded,  "  the  sense  of  the  original  was  sometimes  com- 
pletely lost,  and  the  meaning  ludicrous  and  absurd."  Yet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  cost  of  these  thirty-five  con- 
demned versions  to  the  people  of  England.  J 

If,  then,  even  Protestant  writers  admit  and  proclaim  these 
facts,  we  may  well  bear  to  hear  Catholic  missionaries,  who  find 
in  these  lamentable  caricatures  of  the  Bible  a  serious  obstacle  to 
their  oAvn  labours,  lamenting  that  their  influence  is  as  deadly 
in  India  as  in  China,  and  that  "  owing  to  their  monstrous  errors 
and  their  barbarous  style,  our  sacred  writings  are  thought  to  he 
the  work  of  a  madman.  The  pagans  have  no  sooner  read  two 
or  three  pages  than  thejr  tear  up  the  book,  or  fling  it  away  with 
contempt."^  Yet  it  is  to  assist  in  fabricating  such  "per- 
nicious" volumes,  the  only  eflect  of  which  is  to  render  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen  impossible,  that  the  English  people 
diligently  frequent  meetings  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  con- 
tribute their  tens  of  thousands  annually.  If  they  had  not  made 
an  imprudent  compact  with  their  own  souls  to  abdicate  reason 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  to  abandon  themselves  to  the 
treacherous  guidance  of  emotion  and  sentiment,  it  is  probable 
that  the  career  of  the  Bible  Society  would  have  been  a  short 
one. 

We  can  hardly  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  natives  of  India 
make  precisely  the  same  use  as  those  of  China  of  the  so-called 
"  Bibles"  scattered  amongst  them.     So  rapid,  we  are  told,  is 
their  consumption  in  the  various  branches  of  retail  trade,  that 
of  the  millions  which  have  been  circulated  fi*om  one  end  of 
Hindostan  to  the  other,  it  is  difficult,  except  in  the  capitals,  to 
< 
•  Dr.  Brown's  Hitt.  of  the  Prop,  of  Chriitianitjf,  voL  ii.,  p.  71. 
t  Theory  of  Caste,  p.  149. 

X  In  ip'ite  of  tlieir  wortblesgneas,  it  appears  that  the  Bbptist  Tersioni,  which  all 
render  the  word  Batrn'Cciv  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  that  sect,  are  gene* 
rally  used  by  the  various  communities ;  but  as  this  is  odious  to  "  all  friends  of 
Infant  Baptitm,"  a  Protestant  misiionary  observes  that  "the  Calcutta  Bibl 
Society  feels  the  want  of  a  new  translation."  "This  is  saying,  in  fact,"  remarks 
Dr.  Dfillinger,  "  we  must  translate  the  Bible  falsely,  in  order  that  the  heathenii 
to  be  converted,  may  not  discover  our  weak  points."— 2%e  Chnnh  and  the  CMirchet, 
p.  235.  • 

§  Abb^  Ooust ;  see  Annul*,  vol.  i.,  p.  600. 
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find  so  much  as  the  trace  of  a  single  copy!  This  singular 
fact  is  revealed  by  an  English  writer,  who,  though  accustomed 
to  co-operate  with  the  missionaries,  gives  this  fatal  testimony  to 
the  nullity  of  their  costly  efforts :  "  At  the  capitals  I  have  cer- 
tainly seen  a  number  of  translations  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
various  oriental  languages ;  but  in  the  provinces  and  towns  / 
never,  by  application  or  inquiry,  could  hear  of  a  copy  of  the 
sacred  tcritings  in  the  possession  of  a  native."*  The  mystery 
of  this  wholesale  decay  and  annihilation  of  so  vast  a  number  of 
volumes,  which  the  traveller  might  have  expected  to  find  in 
heaps  blocking  up  every  highway,  is  thus  explained  by  another 
eye-witness.  "  The  greater  part  of  the  heathen  who  receive  a 
copy  make  haste  to  sell  it  for  whatever  money  they  can  get."t 
"  Tney  sell  the  Bibles,"  says  the  vicar  apostolic  of  Malabar, 
who  had  often  witnessed  the  operation  in  the  two  dioceses  of 
Cochin  and  Cranganore,  "  the  moment  they  receive  them, 
at  any  price  they  can  obtain,  to  merchants  who  use  them  to 
wrap  their  drugs  in." 

Sometimes,  it  appears,  the  more  devout  heathen  actually 
present  Protestant  books  as  an  acceptable  homage  to  their  ow» 
divinities.  "  I  have  seen  a  Hindoo,"  says  a  well-known  writer, 
"  devoutly  listen  to  a  discourse,  beg  a  tract,  and,  on  his  return 
to  the  village,  leave  it  on  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  and  fall 
down  with  his  forehead  on  the  floor  and  worship  the  image  of 
Ganesa."}  He  had,  perhaps,  not  understood  the  discourse, 
for  Mr.  Malcolm  relates  that  *'  an  experienced  missionary  in 
Bengal  assured  me  that,  on  an  average,  not  one  half  of  the 
sermons  of  missionaries  who  undertake  to  preach  is  under- 
stood."§  In  spite,  however,  of  their  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  Indian  dialects,  these  gentlemen  are  always  prepared 
to  translate  the  Bible  into  any  one  of  them  at  a  moment's 
notice.  "  They  learn, "  says  Mr.  Irviag,  "  to  speak  a  vulgar 
dialect  of  the  language,  and  to  pronounce  it  with  a  vulgar 
accent ;  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  such  a  one  makes  but  few 
converts. "  "  Bibles  in  every  Asiatic  language, "  says  another 
Protestant  writer,  "  have  certainly  been  distributed  at  an  enor- 
mous expense  throughout  British  India,  but  the  sums  hitherto 
expended  haye  been  of  little  avail."  ||  "  The  Bible  is  read, " 
says  the  Rev.  W.  Tracy,  "  not  because  it  has  any  attractions  in 
itself,  nor  merely  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  but  because  its 

*  The  WoHder$  of  Mora,  hy  Captain  J.  B.  Seely,  cb,  xix.>  p.  624;  second 
edition, 
t  Annalet,  tome  iii.,  p.  82. 
X  Seely,  ch.  xix.,  p.  476. 
§  Travel*,  Sua.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ii., «).  2C5. 
II  Miatic  Jovmat,  vol.  iii.,  p.  218. 
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perusal  is  the  only  condition  by  which  admission  to  the  school, 
and  ultimately  to  the  golden  harvest  Iwyond,  can  be  obtained. 
Its  instructions  are  received  listlessly,  and  speedily  forgotten."* 
Even  the  few  heathens  who  retain  their  copies  make  no  use  of 
them  whatever.  "  Though  many  of  us, "  said  one  of  them  to  a 
Protestant  missionary  in  Asiatic  Russia,  "  have  the  Gospel  in 
our  possession,  we  never  peruse  it;  and,  besides,  we  have  a 
sufficient  stock  of  religious  writings  of  our  own."  f  "  When 
men  take  credit, "  observes  a  Presbyterian  writer,  in  allusion  to 
such  facts,  "  in  permitting  the  Bible  to  have  a  place  on  the 
shelves  of  a  library  with  the  Shaster  and  the  Koran,  it  is  more 
than  evident  to  what  a  pass  their  toleration  has  come. "  $  Yet 
this  equivocal  liberality  of  the  Hindoo  or  Mahometan  is  still 
chronicled  in  missionary  reports  as  equivalent  to  a  conversion, 
though,  in  the  case  of  all  the  poorer  recipients,  it  onlv  signifies 
that  "  the  injudicious  donor  possesses  the  means  of  temporol 
advancement,"  §  while  his  gift,  if  retained  at  all,  will  only  be 
found,  as  Mr.  Irving  observes,  in  the  possession  of  that  worst 
class  of  Hindoos,  '•  who  may  be  seen,  with  a  Bible  in  one  hand 
and  a  petition  in  the  other,  soliciting  the  alms  of  Europeans," 
and  "  Avhose  lax  morality  shocks  the  feelings  of  even  their 
heathen  coimtrymen."  || 

Yet  these  proceedings  continue  as  activ^  at  the  present 
hour,  in  spite  of  their  admitted  results,  as  at  any  former  date. 
In  vain  the  most  unprejudiced  witnesses  protest  against  them. 
"  The  mere  distribution  of  Bibles,"  said  Dr.  Middleton,  the 
first  Protestant  bishop  in  India,  "  will  produce  very  little  effect 
in  promoting  Christianity  among  the  natives. "  ^  "  Many  of 
them  have  probably  gone  to  the  pawnbrokers^"  said  Sir  Charles 
Oakeley,  governor  of  Madras,  a  man  of  grave  and  religious 
character  ;  and  he  added,  but  the  admonition  was  spoken  in 
the  ship-loads  of  Bibles  transmitted  to  India  are  in 


vain. 


danger  of  being  worm-eaten  before  they  can  he  used  to  any 
salutary  purpose."**  ""he  mission  at  Nagar,"  observes  a 
Presbytenan  writer,  "  has  ffiven  up  distributing  books  and 
tracts,  finding  that  but  little  care  is  taken  of  them. "  ft  "  The 
general  impression,"  says  a  collective  report  of  all  the  principal 
missionary  bodies  in  India,  "  produced  by  a  very  lavish  gratui- 


•  Proeeediugi  of  tie  South  India  Mitiionary  Confertnce,  p.  174  (1858).' 

t  Dr.  Sinith'i  History  of  the  JUistionary  Socitiien,  vol.  i.,  p.  265. 

X  Indian  Mission  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  hy  James  Macfarlane,  D.D.,  p.  8. 

I  Sindh,  by  Lieut.  Burton,  cb.  vi.,  p.  150. 

II  Theory  of  Caste,  p.  146. 

II   Life  of  Bishop  Middleton,  by  Bev.  C  Webb  Le  Bm,  vol  i.,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  877. 

••  M.8  Life,  by  his  ron,  the  very  Rev.  F.  C<inon  Oakeley. 

ft  Six  Year*  in  India,  by  Mn.  Colin  Mackenzie,  voL  iii.,  ch.  vl.,  p.  184. 
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tons  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  is  bad.  It  tends  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  Word  of  God,  breeding  contempt  for  it:'*  * 
Yet  the  distribution  is  as  lavish  as  ever.  Lastly, — for  we  can- 
not attempt  to  exhaust  the  witnesses,— one  historian  of  British 
India,  lamenting  the  continued  failure  of  Protestant  missions, 
declares  without  hesitation,  that  these  very  distributions  are  one 
of  its  chief  causes,  and  that  their  want  of  succeis  is  partly  due 
to  "  their  own  fault,  in  attempting  to  translate  the  whole  of  the 
Scriptures  into  I'he  most  difficult  languages,  with  which  they 
were  most  imperfectly  acquainted  ;"f  while  another,  who  ridi- 
cules the  barbarous  versions  with  which  India  is  deluged, 
affirms  that  with  such  auxiliaries  "  the  attempt  on  the  part  of 
English  missionaries  to  convert  India  is  a  waste  of  time, 
patience,  and  money."  $ 


CEYLON. 

III.  The  third  sphere  of  missionary  labour  which  we  are  here- 
after to  visit  is  Ceylon.  Here  also  the  same  facts  recur.  Of 
one  of  the  many  Protestant  sects  in  that  island  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  relates  that,  "  they  have  printed  a  million  copies  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  thirty  millions  of  other  Christian  publications." 
Again,  speaking  of  the  single  year  1848,  the  same  authority 
says :  "  The  prodigious  circulation  of  Christian  tracts  and 
translations  throughout  the  island  amounted  to  upwards  of  five 
million  pages,"§  or  nearly  seventeen  thousand  volumes,  of  three 
hundred  pages  each.  The  Church  of  England  missionaries 
alone,  as  Mr.  Bennett  noticed  in  1843,  had  "  already  distributed 
four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  tract8,"||  and  they  have  been 
distributing  them  ever  since.  We  shall  see  presently  what  the 
Cingalese  did  with  them.  The  Americans  also,  as  Lord  Tor- 
rington  noticed  in  an  official  report,  "  had  printed  at  the  single 
establishment  at  Batticotta,  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighty  volumes."^  And  their  prodigality  has 
been  emulated  by  all  the  other  sects. 

Let  us  come  at  once  to  the  question  of  results.  "  The  version 
of  the  Scriptures  translated  by  the  Church  of  England  mis- 
sionaries at  Cotta,"  we  learn  from  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  was 

•  ProoMding*  of  the  Sovth  India  Mittionarjf  Conftrenee,  p.  227  (Madrai ,  1858). 

t  Eittory  <^  BritUh  India,  by  Charles  Macfarlane,  ch.  zxx.,  p.  375,  third 
edition. 

X  Aneienl  and  Modem  India,  by  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  LL.D.,  and  P.  J.  Mac- 
kenzie, Esq.,  ch.  27,  p.  620  (1851,  second  edition). 

§  Chrittianily  in  Ceylon,  oh.  vi.,  p.  285. 

II  Ceylon  and  it*  CapabiliHee,  by  J.  W.  Bennett,  Siq.,  F.L.S.,  ch.  y\L,  p.  61. 

f  Ceylon,  Pait  and  Prtttttt,  by  Sir  Oeorge  Barrow,  oh.  viL,  p.  162. 
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described,  even  by  their  own  iiomiiml  roiivorts,  nn  "  bias- 
phemoua."*  "Two  versions  of  the  sarrcd  ScriptnreH  are  in 
existence,"  writes  Lord  Torrington,  who  seems  to  have  over- 
looked a  third  by  the  Baptists,  "  both  provided  by  the  funds  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  BiWe  Society,  the  one  by  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  other  by  the  Wesleyan  missionaries ;  but 
though  their  respective  presses  are  within  six  mih-s  of  each 
other,  their  re8|)ective  versujus  are  so  different,  and  both  of  them 
apparently  so  unsatisfactory,  that  a  youth  who  has  l)een  trained 
to  the  one  cannot  a(;commodate  lumself  to  the  other,  and  a 
native,  though  very  inipt-rfectly  acquainted  with  our  lan- 
guage, finds  that  he  understands  the  Bible  better  in  English 
than  in  either  !"t 

We  are  fully  prepared  to  hear  that  the  Cingalese  make  exactly 
the  same  use  ol  all  this  printed  paper  as  their  brethren  in  China 
or  Hindostan.     What  else  should  they  do  with  the  millions  of 
unintelligible   volumes   forced   upon   them?      "It   is    scarcely 
possible,"  observes  a  learned  Protestant  ( ritic  of  a  certain  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Ceylonese  Sacred  and  H.«iorical  Books,"  "for  a 
person  not  familiar  with  the  subject  to  conceive  the  extent  of  the 
absurdity  of  these  passages.":^     Why  then  should  the  heathen 
be  blamed  for  acting  as  an  Anglican  missionary  relates  in  the 
following  curious  narrative?     "The  people  came  roimd  me  in 
great  crowds,  and  held  out  their  hands  for  the  tracts.     We  dis- 
tributed not  less  than  three  thousand.     A  great  many  of  those 
which  they  received  were  either  burned  or  torn  to  pieces.   Some 
were  torn  to  pieces  before  our  eyes  ;  others  were  stuck  upon  the 
branches  of  trees ;" — those  were  an  appropriate  homage  to  the 
native  gods,  whose  shrin,  ;>  were  often  adorned  with  pictures  cut 
out  of  Protestant  tracts, — "  and  some  of  the  people,  more  impu- 
dent than  the  rest,  as  soon  as  they  had  received  them,  said : 
These  are  fine  things  for  wadding  for  our  guns,  when  we  go  into 
the  jungles  to  shoot."^ 


THE  ANTIPODES. 

rV.  The  natives  of  Australia  have  not  been  deemed  worthy  of 
any  translations  whatever,  either  of  Bibles  or  tracts.  As  their 
own  language  is  not  of  precise  or  critical  structure,  is  incon- 
veniently limited  in  its  vocabulary,  and  obstinately  defective  in 
its  inflections,  the  missionaries  have  apparently  abstained  from 

*  ChriiHanUy  in  Ceylon,  ch.  vi.,  p.  268. 

t  Barrow,  ch.  vi.,  p.  165. 

i  Th9  HUtoty  of  Ciylon,  by  the  Hon.  George  Tmnionr,  introd.  p.  20. 

§  BeeolUetwm  ^f  Ceylon,  by  the  Ber.  JameeSelUrk.  p.  419  (1844). 
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attempting  an  Australian  version  of  the  Bible.  If  tiioy  spoke  a 
dialect  which  it  was  possible  to  imitate,  however  remotely,  they 
would  no  doubt  have  been  enriched  long  ago  with  the  accus- 
tomed millions  of  Bibles  and  tractN  ;  of  which  they  would  pro- 
bably have  made  much  the  same  use  which  the  animals  who 
roam  in  their  forests  might  be  expected  to  make  if  they  received 
a  similar  pn>sent. 

TIm!  inhabitants  of  New  Zonlnnd,  possessing  a  more  copious 
language,  havi>  l)een  dralt  with  in  a  more  lilieral  manner.  In 
1840  the  BiWe  Society  presented  ten  thousand  New  Zealand 
Testaments  at  onre  to  this  people,  and  how  many  thousand  more 
at  other  times  probably  no  one  now  remembers.*  ])r.  Tliomson 
mentions  "  sixty  thousand  copies  of  the  New  Testament "  as 
part  of  the  donation  which  they  reeeived.f  The  intelligent 
Maori  can  now  also  read,  if  so  disposed,  and  in  a  language  pur- 
porting to  resemble  his  own,  "  The  Dairyman's  Daughter,"  and 
other  publications  of  the  same  order.  lie  may  have  them  in 
millions  ifhe  likes,  or,  indeed,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  Some- 
times, it  apijcars,  he  is  forced  to  buy  them,  and  upon  tenns 
somewhat  unfavourable  to  his  own  interests.  Mr.  Eaq)  deposed 
in  1844,  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
"  the  missionaries  in  New  Zealand  have  carried  on  a  great  trade 
with  books  printed  in  the  native  language."  He  also  informed 
the  Hoiise,  which  ordered  the  fact  to  be  printed,  that  "  the  mis- 
sionary used  to  exchange  his  tracts  for  pigs  and  potatoes ;"  and 
he  added,  in  familiar  phrase,  "  the  native  looks  upon  the  early 
missionaries,  in  fact,  as  having  done  him."$ 

Apparently  the  native  had  good  reason  for  taking  this  gloomy 
view  of  the  transaction.  "  The  attempt  to  turn  a  jargon,  like 
the  Maori,  into  a  pure  language,  by  the  missionaries,"  says  a 
Protestant  writer,  "  is  a  decided  failure,  and  the  words  they  have 
had  to  coin  are  ludicrous  samples  of  language  making :  very  few 
Maoris  understand  it."§  Other  witnesses  give  actual  examples 
of  the  native  comments  upon  it.||  Mr.  Jemingham  Wakefield 
says :  "  In  the  single  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  nearly  one  hundred 
word  are  represented  by  sounds  of  which  the  meaning  has  to  be 
explained  to  the  native."  He  adds,  that,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
Ceylon,  "  they  must  first  be  instructed  in  the  English  language," 
in  order  to  read  the  Bible  in  their  own.  IT 


•  Nno  Zealand!  iti  Advamiagti,  Ac ;  by  Ohirlei  Terry,  F.B.S,,  p.  188.  • 

t  New  Zealand,  toI.  i.,  p.  812. 

i  Parliamentary  Paper*,  vol.  xiiL,  p.  166  (1844). 

I  Letter*  from  Wanganvi,  p.  80  (1846). 

II  See  Batagt  J^f*  in  Anitralia,  &e.,  by  George  French  Angai,  vol.  i!.,  ch  i., 
p.  18. 

^  Adeenturt  in  Nem  Zealand,  toL  i ,  ch.  vi.,  p.  178. 
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T«  it  wondorfdl,  wr  may  n«k  in  roncluwion,  if  "  many  of  the 
nativoH,"  nil  Mr.  Fox  n-lntoN,  "tun'  up  tlu-ir  Hiblcn  to  make 
niiddinK  f(»r  tltrir  Runs  ?"•  or  if,  as  another  writer  notices,  with 
suppressed  indignation, eertainvolunieH(»f"Milner'N('hunh  His- 
tory met  witii  a  fate  lilth*  anticipated  by  their  writer,  of  hein«  eon- 
verted  into  New  Zeahmd  enrtnd«es  .'"f  >Vhy  shouhl  the  New 
Zrahimhr  treat  the  Hibh'  more  reverently  than  the  niissi<maries 
themselves,  who  habituallv  used  it  as  an  instrument  of  barter  ? 
•'  There  is  one  form  of  illiberulity  in  the  Church  missionaries," 
Bays  a  member  of  the  I<e;j[islative  C'ouneil  of  that  eolony,  in  184/), 
"which  lias,  in  an  espevinl  manner,  militated  anainst  their  in- 
fluence ;  I  allude  to  the  practice  of  taking  paynient  for  Testa- 
ments, a  usual  price  l)cinn  a  good  sized  pig,  value  thirty  shillings. 
The  natives  complain  of  this  nnich."J 


OCEAN  ICA. 


v.  If  we  turn  now  to  the  operations  of  Bible  and  Tract  So- 
cieties in  Ocpanica,  a  few  characteristic  facts  will  suffice, 
because  they  will  amply  illustrate  the  prudence  and  good  sense 
which  direct  such  proceedings,  as  well  as  their  gigantic  cost 
and  lamentable  result.  Let  us  begin  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  pleasant  isle  of  Tongataboo.  Mr.  Williams,  of  whom  we 
shall  hear  a  good  deal  hereafter,  gave  the  following  account  of 
their  peculiar  privileges,  in  a  work  of  which  thirty-five  thousand 
copies  had  been  consumed  by  the  English  public  up  to  1841, 
and  probably  many  more  since.  "  Iktwecn  April  1831,  and 
November  183!3," — that  is,  in  the  space  of  ninetet;n  months, — 
"  t  .venty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  copies  of  small  books,  con- 
taining five  million  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand 
pages,  had  been  struck  off"."  And  this,  which  might  have 
appalled  a  more  intellectual  people  than  the  dwellers  in  Tonga- 
taboo,  who  were  profoundly  indifferent  to  the  whole  operation, 
he  considers  "  delightful  evidence  of  the  untiring  diligence  of 
the  missionaries  who  supplied  the  matter."  §  What  effect  their 
untiring  diligence  produced  upon  the  natives  we  siia'il  learn  in 
due  time. 

The  other  islands  of  the  Pacific  have  not  been  neglected. 
Years  ago,  "  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  pages  had  been 

•  The  Six  Colonies  of  New  Zealand,  p.  83. 
t  The  Gotpel  in  New  Zealand,  by  Misi  Tucker,  ch.  vlii.,  p.  93. 
i  Ifew  Zealand  i<    i  its  Aborigines,  by  WiUiam  Brown,  ch.  ii.,  p.  84. 
§  Harraiive  qf  Missionary  Enitrjpriset  in  ihs  S.  Sea  Islands,  by  Ter.  John 
'Williami,  ch,  xxvil.,  p.  128. 
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printed  in  the  Tfitwaiinn  dialect."*  The  allowance  of  llibles 
and  tracts  in  thiscuise  was,  therefore,  nearly  thirty  times  greater 
than  tiifit  uocorded  to  Tonj'ataboo— which,  howcivcr,  docs  not 
appear  to  have  roniplaiiicd  of  the  utiei|iial  diHtribiitioti. 

The  Saiiilwicii  Islands  were  always  particularly  favoured. 
More  llmii  twenty  years  ago,  they  already  jto^scsscd  nearly 
ninety  niiilion  pages  of  missionary  literature.f  How  utterly 
usclcHM  this  costly  donation  has  Iweu  to  them  we  learn  in- 
ridentally,  in  18M,  from  an  English  I'rotestant  traveller,  who 
was  not  only  informed  by  the  native  governor  of  Mawhee  that 
"every  thing  that  concerned  the  iuitiv«'  race;  he  believed  to  \w, 
both  physically  and  morally,  retrograde ;**  but  was  also  assured 
cf  the  unpleasant  fact,  thut  '  a  cai)ital  error  had  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  result,  and  that  the  error  in  ques- 
tion was  now  so  manifest,  that  "  it  might  have  been  better  that 
their  tongue  had  never  been  reduced  to  rules  and  writing,  for 
very  few  books  could  ever  bo  published  in  it."  %  III  spite, 
however,  of  this  verdict  of  a  native  authority,  the  "  capital 
error"  has  been  reiK-atiMl  during  forty  successive  years.  In  the 
single  year  18"J5,  and  the  work  had  l)cen  going  on  uninter- 
ruptedly ever  since,  the  issue  of  Imoks  and  tracts  amounted  to 
"  seventy-eight  thousand. "§  But  this  soon  came  to  be  con- 
sidered meagre  and  trivial ;  for  when  they  had  circulated  mil- 
lions of  Bibles  and  tracts  in  any  country  without  producing  the 
smallest  eflt'ct,  the  only  remedy  which  the  failure  suggested 
to  the  distributors  was  to  circulate  millions  more.  In  the 
Hawaiian  group  this  process  was  continued  with  so  much 
vigour,  that  a  little  later  we  are  told  by  an  American  mis- 
sionary, who  evidently  thinks  it  a  subject  for  congratulation, 
— "  they  print  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  six  hundred  reams  of 
paper  in  a  yeor,  equivalent  to  twenty-two  thousand  volumes  of 
three  hundred  pages  each."||  This  is  the  work  of  a  single 
year,  and  is  merely  to  satisfy  the  intellectual  wants  of  the 
Sandwich  Islanders  for  the  space  of  twelve  months.  It  is  clear 
that  the  whole  population  ought  to  be  employed  in  leading,  day 
and  night,  during  the  entire  period  of  their  existence ;  and 
even  th«n  they  would  probably  fall  into  arrears,  and  confess 
that  the  printers  had  beat  them.  What  effect  this  copious 
literature  has  really  produced  upon  them  we  shall  see  nere- 

•  Journal  oftht  American  Oriental  Society,  yol.  i.,  p.  47. 

t  Eittory  of  the  Sandmeh  Itlands  Mitsion,  by  the  Kev.  Sheldon  Dibble, 
ch.  viii.,  p.  150. 

t  Travel*  in  tht  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands,  by  S.  S.  Hill,  Eiq.,  ch.  viil, 
p.  141  (1856). 

§  Journal  of  a  Eeddence  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  hy  C.  S.  Stewart;  introd.  p.  21. 

II  Memoiri  of  American  JUisrionariet,  by  Bev.  Qavin  Strutbers,  introd. 
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aftor ;  and  we  shall  learn,  from  Protestant  witnesses  of  all 
classes,  that  they  have  only  become  ten  times  more  vicious 
and  worthless  than  they  were  before  the  missionaries  arrived 

amongst  them.  „   ,    .     .      ,         i       .  ^^ 

The  Rev.  Sheldon  Dibble,  one  of  their  teachers,  has  told  us 
how  the  Bible  is  constructed  for  the  use  of  Sandwich  islanders. 
The  reader  will  judge  whether  the  heathen  in  China,  India,  and 
elsewhere  have  any  reason  to  complain  that  their  brethren  in 
the  Pacific  have  been  better  treated  than  themselves.     "  Manao 
means  thought,"  Mr.  Dibble  informs  us,  «  and  m  means  true  or 
real;   so  the   combination,  manaoio,  is  used  for  faith.       ihe 
inquisitive  disciple  of  these  islands,  therefore,  if  he  can  read  at 
all  and  if  he  has  not  used  his  Bible  for  some  purpose  not  con- 
templated by  the  donor,  has  now  the  opportunity  of  learning, 
by  the  aid  of  the  Bible  Society  and  its  intelligent  stipendiaries, 
that  Christian  faith  means  "  real  tlmugUr    But  as  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  "hope  and  charity,"  as  well  as  of  faith,  he  has 
considerably  increased  the  embarrassment  of  his   translators. 
"  Charity"  they  give  up  in  despair,  as  the  Sandwich  Islander 
knows  nothing  about  it,  has  no  word  by  which  to  express  it,  and 
has  even  unlearned,  thanks  to  European  example,  the  native 
courtesy  and  hospitality  which  used  to  do  duty  for  it.     But  as 
"  hope"  is  really  indispensable  to  creatures  looking  forward  to 
eternity,  they  resolved  at  least  to  secure  that  important  virtue. 
They  did  it  after  this  manner :   "  Manao  means  thought,  and 
lana  means  buoyant  ;  so  the  combination,  manaolana,  is  made 
by  us  to  express  hope  ;"*  from  which  felicitous  combination  it 
follows,  that  whenever  a  Sandwch  Islander  conceives  the  timid 
"  hope"  that  he  may  one  day  reach  the  paradise  of  Christians, 
he  is  only  indulging,  though  he  would  perhaps  be  surprised  to 
hear  it,  in  the  pleasures  of  "  buoyant  thougU"     Whether  this 
can  be  considered  a  satisfactory  treatment  or  an  adequate  expo- 
sition of  the  Theological  Virtues,  we  need  not  consider;  but  we 
may  at  least  be  allowed  to   compassionate   the   unfortunate 
heathen  who  is  taught  by  such  masters  that  the  only  difference 
between  Christian  faith  and  hope  is  this,  that  the  one  is  "real 
and  the  other  "  buoyant"  thought.  .  ,     ,    .  „   , 

What  these  barbarians  of  the  Pacific  do  with  their  so-called 
"  Bibles"  when  they  get  them,  we  need  not  stay  to  inquire,  nor 
ddes  it  much  matter.  We  would  willingly  believe  that  they 
employ  them,  like  other  pagans,  for  domestic  purposes,  or  con- 
sume them  as  fuel,  but  it  appears  they  make  a  much  less  inno- 
cent use  of  them.      "Many  circumstances  induced    me   to 


•  ZHti  twpra,  ch.  vii.,  p.  137. 
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believe,"  says  a  keen  and  impartial  observer,  "  that  they  consi- 
dered their  religious  books  very  much  in  the  same  light  as  they 
did  their  household  gods."*  ^  .    " 


AFBIO\. 

VI.  Africa  has  had  its  full  share,  as  'might  be  expected,  in 
the  abundant  diffusion  of  religious  publications  whicli  tlie  ]3ible 
Societies  delight  to  distribute.  From  every  part  of  that  vast 
continent — north,  south,  cast,  and  west — we  liavc  exactly  the 
same  reports,  both  as  to  the  literary  merits  of  the  "  Bildes,"  and 
the  uses  to  which  they  are  uniformly  applied.  The  Avest  sup- 
plies the  following  examples,  among  many  others  : — 

There  is  an  African  dialect  called  the  Mpongwe  (Gaboon),  of 
which  mention  may  be  found  in  ethnological  researches,  but 
probably  not  elsewhere.  Out  of  tenderness  to  the  population  who 
communicate  their  thoughts  in  this  harmonious  tongue,  and 
perhaps  because  it  was  "  easy  of  acquisition  to  strangers,"!  the 
Protestant  missionaries  had  already  printed,  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  pages  of  more  or 
less  Christian  instruction,^  and  they  have  been  printing  ever 
since.  But  as  their  vocation  was  to  print,  perhaps  thoy  might 
as  well  print  Mpongwe  as  anything  else.  It  is  true  that  there 
was  nobody  to  read  their  books,  for  their  own  official  report 
acknowledges,  in  1845,  that  the  "  mission  fhurch,"  while  it 
numberetl  eleeen  official  members,  had  only  attracted  "  eight 
natives."  But  if  the  Africans  did  not  read  their  books,  they 
were  ingenious  enough  to  find  another  use  for  them.  In  the 
same  year,  M.  Bessieux  writes  from  Gaboon  that  he  had  lately 
witriessed,  in  company  with  the  other  European  residents,  "  a 
grand  distribution,  by  one  of  the  ministers,  of  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  among  the  negroes ;"  and  that  "  scarcely  had 
the  children  got  possession  of  the  sacred  book,  when  we  saw  the 
leaves  of  the  Bible  converted  into  pretty  kite8."§ 

Sometimes,  i^;i  other  parts  of  the  west  coast,  they  do  read  the 
Bible ;  but  only,  says  Mr.  Cruickshank,  a  friend  and  patron  of 
the  missionaries,  to  "  wrest  texts  to  suit  their  views,  and  to 
minister  to  their  inclinations  and  wants."||  Many  examples 
given  by  other  writers  are  too  shocking  for  quotation.  Mr. 
Duncan  also  observes,  with  remarkable  candour,  that  "  a  partial 

*  Beechey's  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  vol.  i.,  ch.  is.,  p,  806. 
+  Equatorial  Afnca,  by  Paul  B.  Du  Chailla,  app.  p.  476. 
X  The  Year  Book  ofMiegimt,  by  Elijah  Hoote,  p.  344. 
§  Annals,  vol.  viii.,  p.  76. 
Jiighteen  Yeart  o»  the  Gold  Coast,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  70. 
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education,  by  merely  reading  the  Scriptures,  is  only  the  means 
of  making  them  more  jierfect  m  vilhiny.       ^     ,.  ,  .  - 

Of  t\o  too  celebrated  Surinam  Negro-Enghsh  version,  of 
which  even  the  Bible  societies  appear  to  have  been  ashamed, 
wc  need  not  give  anv  description.  It  is  enough  to  refer  to  it. 
There  are  some  forms  of  irreverence  with  which,  except  under 
the  pressure  of  extreme  necessity,  one  may  reasonably  dechnc  to 
make  acquaintance.  Even  a  Presbytenan  .vnter,  not  easily 
offended  by  anything  proceeding  from  such  a  source,  complains 
of  it  as  "  most  ludicrous,  and  altogether  inconsistent  with  that 
decorous  and  seemly  garb  in  which  the  word  of  God  should  be 

presented  to  the  public."t  ,  «.  ■    -i     r    *„     nf 

South  Africa  furnishes  its  due  contingent  of  similar  tacts.  Ui 
the  Kaffir  version,  Dr.  Colenso,  a  Protestant  bishop  in  bouth 
Africa,  relates,  that  even  "  the  word  for  God,  now  commonly  in 
use  among  the  missionaries,  has  no  meaning  whatever  for  the 
Kaffirs."!  The  Rev.  Mr.  Calder^vood  goes  still  further,  and 
declares,  in  1858,  with  a  good;  sense  peculiar  to  himse  t,  Ihe 
plan  of  gratuitous  tUstribution  of  the  Scriptures,  generally  speak- 
iuc  a  bad  one  anywhere,  would  be  doubly  so  m  the  case  of  the 
Kaffirs."§  Colonel  Napier  adds  the  statement,  which  we  might 
have  anticipated,  that  "our  attempts  at  conversion  have  hitherto 
proved  an  utter  failure,  and  the  Kaffirs,  it  is  well  knmvn,  have 
lately  converted,  to  our  cost,  the  Missionary  Bibles  mto  ball- 
cartridges  or  wadding."||  , .     ^  ,     •    • 

The  North,  though  less  frequented  by  Protestant  missionaries, 
who  have  always  declined  to  measure  themselves  with  Ma- 
hometans, reveals  the  usual  trace  of  their  passage.  In  !»&«, 
we  are  told  by  a  French  traveller,  «a  Protestant  clergyman 
inundated  Tetuan  with  New  Testaments  furnished  by  the  inex- 
haustible simplicity  of  the  Bible  Society.  He  decamped  amidst 
the  hisses  of  the  people,  and  his  books  were  cast  into  the 
flames."1f  Mr.  Richardson,  the  African  explorer,  adds,  from 
his  own  observation,  the  characteristic  ^^^^'^^^l^J'^Jf'^Z 
why  the  Mahometans  of  North  Africa  despise  the  Bib  e  isjhe 
crabbed  and  miserable  language  into  which  it  is  translated. 

Finally,  East  Africa  affords  exactly  the  same  evidence  as  the 
other  divisions  of  the  continent.    Let  two  examples  suffice. 

•  Travel*  in  W.  Africa,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  303. 

ch.  xxii.,  p.  l-i?.  -,    •     J        An. 

<\\  Le  Man  i,  par.  M.  Ldon  Godard,  p.  40.  „,  .     .  i  •     i.  . 

*•  TraveU  i»tU  Great  Deeert  of  Sahara,  by  Jamee  mchardson,  vol  i,  ch.  v.. 

p.  157  (1848/. 
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Mrs.  Colonel  El-.vood  having  presented  an  Arabic  Testament  to 
one  of  the  tribes,  was  filled  with  sanguine  hopes  because  "  thoy 
requested  permi  sion  to  take  it  home  to  peruse."  "  But  alas  ! 
whilst  we  were  i;idulging  in  most  pleasing  speculations  .... 
scarcely  an  hour  elapsed  ere  our  Testament  was  returned  to  us." 
Yet  these  intelligent  barbarians,  who  refused  to  learn  religion 
from  a  book,  and  waited  for  the  living  voice  of  apostolic 
preachers,  "  accepted  with  thankfulness  some  Arabic  spelling- 
books."*  Mr.  Mansfield  Parkyns,  a  capable  and  perfectly  im- 
partial authority,  tells  us  of"  missionaries  in  Abyssinia," — they 
have  been  expelled  since  his  visit, — "  who  sit  under  a  tent,  and 
distribute  Bibles  indiscriminately  to  all  who  happen  from 
curiosity  to  come  in.  Among  the  many  persons  1  have  met 
with  who  had  received  them,  one  man  in  particular  had  two 
copies  given  to  him,  which,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he 
sold  the  same  evening  for  a  jar  of  beer,  and  got  drunk  on  the 
strength  of  it.  ...  I  am  convinced  that  our  good  friend  in 
question,  far  from  being  able  to  read,  never  knew  the  meaning 
of  a  single  prayer  of  any  sort  or  description.  Another  man 
whom  I  knew,  a  native  priest,  received  a  copy.  He  could  read 
it.  The  missionary,  perceiving  that  he  appeared  to  set  little 
value  on  the  book,  told  him  to  be  cpj-eful  of  it,  as  its  cost,  even 
Avhere  it  Avas  made,  was  considerable  (I  believe  six  dollars). 
The  priest  very  naively  answered :  '  Ah  i  1  am  unworthy  of  so 
costly  a  gift !  Take  back  your  Bible  and  give  me  one  dollar ;  it 
is  enough  for  me.'  "f 

Dr.  Lewis  Krapf  confesses,  in  1860,  that  he  carried  with  him 
to  Abyssinia  "  thirty  chests  full"  of  Bibles,  and  actually  distri- 
buted "  nearly  eight  thousand ;"  and  though  the  distribution, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  singulaily  unfruitful,  he  gravely 
recommends,  after  retiring  from  the  coimtry,  that  "  more  Bibles 
should  be  distributed  among  them."}  Mr.  Parkyns,  however, 
— speaking  especially  of  the  kingdom  of  Tigre,  "  the  country 
with  whicli  I  am  acquainted,  and  where  so  many  Bibles  were 
distributed," — says,  "Of  what  use  can  Bibles  possibly  be  in 
Abyssinia?  First,  who  can  read ?"  And  then  comes  the  usual 
fact :  "  The  use  to  which  the  many  Bibles  given  away  in  this 
country  are  commonly  applied  is  the  wrapping  up  of  snuff,  and 
such  like  undignified  puri>oses."§  If  it  is  the  duty  of  England 
to  furnish  Abyssinia  with  paper  for  such  objects,  it  might  at 
least  he  done  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

*  Narrative  qf  a  Journey  to  India,  &c.,  by  Mrs.  Colonel  Elwood,  vol  1.,  Letter 
34,  p.  329. 

t  Life  in  Ahyninia,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xU.,  pp.  163-5  (1853). 

t  Travels,  ^e.,  inSaetem  Africa,  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Lewii  Krapf,  ch.  vii.,  pp.  85* 
106  J  ch.  viii.,  pp.  111-437  (1860). 
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CHAPTER  I. 


EUROPE,  THE  LEVANT,  SYRIA,  ETC. 

VII.  ThtouRhout  the  Levant,  Syria,  andAmcnia,  millions  of 
Bibles  and  tracts  have  been  dispersed,  of  much  the  same  literary 
value,  with  partial  exceptions,  and  with  no  grnit  variety  ot 
result.  Mr,  JoAvett,  in  a  report  to  the  Malta  Bible  Society, 
says:  "The  bishop  of  Scio,  a  truly  learned  man,  regrets,  in 
behalf  of  his  own  nation,  the  vulgarity  of  that  version  which 
has  been  printed  for  the  Greeks."*  Many  new  attempts  have 
been  made  since  then,  and  some  have  been  more  successtul.  It 
there  is  a  work  which  requires,  not  only  the  most  dtjicate 
precision  of  knowledge  and  refinement  of  scholarship,  but  a 
combination  of  all  the  highest  intellectual  gifts,  it  is  certainly 
the  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  framers  ot  the  Enghsh 
version,  so  conspicuous,  in  spite  of  its  defects,  for  beauty  and 
melody  of  diction,  were  evidently  of  this  opinion.  Yet  many  ot 
the  modem  missionaries  who  have  ventured  upon  the  arduous 
task,  which  imphes  the  perfect  mastery  of  at  least  two  languages, 
far  from  knowing  that  into  which  they  proposed  to  render  it, 
appear,  from  their  official  compositions,  to  have  had  only  a 
slender  acquaintance  Avith  their  own.  _  . 

Mr.  Strickland,  the  historian  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
relates  of  one  of  the  Greek  versions,  as  if  he  really  believed  the 
anecdote,  that  '  the  Ionian  Bible  Society  had  sent  thousan^  ot 
copies  to  the  suffering  Greeks,  many  of  whom  were  seen  reading 
the  sacred  page  while  encamped  in  expectation  of  the  enemy. 
It  is  due  to  him  to  add,  that  he  was  not  the  original  mveiitor  of 
this  fiction,  which  had  been  actually  published  by  the  Enghsh 
Bible  Society  in  one  of  their  reports;  but  it  should  have  been 
told  of  any  but  Greeks,  and  especially  Greek  soldiers,  who 
would  be  surprised  to  find  themselves  the  heroes  of  such  a  tale. 
Mr   Strickland  might  have  known,  and  probably  did  know, 
that  even  the  Greek  clergy,  as  a   countryman  of  his  owti 
indignantly  relates,  not  only  make  no  use  whatever  ot  the 
Protestant  Bibles  forced  upon    them,t  but    often    diligently 
collect,  in  order  to  commit  them  to  the  flames.    He  might  have 
known,  what  American  missionaries  in  Greece  have  found  to 
their  cost,  that  the  bible-distributors  in  that  land  have  been 
chastised  by  the  civil  tribunals  with  fine,  imprisonment,  and 
exile ;  while  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  as  the  mortified  agent 
of   an   Enghsh   Society    resentfully    records,  "have    always 
strenuously  opposed  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  in  modem 

•  Quoted  in /*«»a«c  JbtemaZ,  vol.  vi.,  p.  503. 

+  Dr.  Robinson,  Biblical  Researche*  in  I'alethne,  vol.  i.,  I.  3,  p.  14  . 
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Greek."*  He  might  have  kno^vn,  that  the  Bibles  presented  to 
the  monastery  at  Mount  Sinai  "  remain,"  as  a  Protestant 
traveller  observes,  "and  will  always  remain,  unread  on  the 
dusty  shelves."!  It  was  not  imjiossible  for  him  to  have 
known  also,  that  in  '.854,  the  schismatical  Greek  patriarch, 
worried  out  of  his  habitual  apathy  by  aggressive  "  missionaries," 
published  an  encyclical  letter,  in  which  he  not  only  warned  all 
his  nation  against  the  emissaries  of  the  Bible  Socic-ty,  but 
drscrilwd  the  latter,  ex  cathedra,  as  "  satanical  heresiarchs  from 
the  caverns  of  hell."  J  Finally,  if  it  was  too  nmch  to  expect 
that  an  historian  should  be  acquainted  with  facts  with  which 
everybody  else  was  familiar,  Mr.  Strickland  might  at  least 
have  been  warned  by  the  candid  confession  of  an  English 
Protestant,  long  resident  among  the  ""'reeks,  who  honestly 
exposes  this  particular  fiction  as  "an  astounding  misrepre- 
sentation of  tlie  Bible  Society,"  and  then  adds  the  emphatic 
declaration, — "  I  have  been  a  good  deal  among  the  Greeks,  and 
often  at  Smyrna,  but  I  have  never  seen  one  of  them  reading  the 
Bible,  nor  do  I  believe  has  any  Englishman  there."  § 

It  is  quite  true,  however,  as  Mr.  Strickland  reports  with 
undue  elation,  that  vast  numbers  of  Bibles  have  been  distri- 
buted among  them,  and  that  Greeks  have  even  sometimes  been 
the  agents  in  d-  iig  it.  But  this  singular  fact  is  fully  explained, 
when  we  learn  irom  Mr.  Jowett  that  "  the  Bible  Society  grants 
a  commission  of  ten  per  cent,  to  the  person  employed  to  sell 
them."  This  condition  being  duly  announced  to  one  Procopius, 
"  chief  agent  of  the  (schismatical)  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,"  that 
intelligent  Greek  eagerly  replied,  "  Send  me  the  books,  and  I 
shall  immediately  begin,  and  when  I  have  furnished  the 
patriarchate  >vith  the  Scriptures,  I  will  circulate  them  else- 
where." ||  No  doubt  he  would,  and  all  over  the  world  if 
necessary,  with  so  attractive  a  recompense  in  view. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  notice  in  passing  the  fate  of  the 
Bible  Society  in  Russia,  which  gives  the  law  to  Greece,  and 
whose  example  is  commonly  followed  by  all  the  Photian  sects. 
Founded  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1813,  by  the  permission  of 
Alexander,  then  under  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Krudener, 
it  was  peremptorily  suppressed  as  early  as  1826 ;  and  Schnitzler 
delates,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  this  catastrophe  was  the 


*  Jofirnal  of  a  Deputation  to  the  Halt,  vol  iL,  p.  594  (1854). 

t  The  Oolden  Born,  &&,  by  CharlM  JamM  Monk,  M.A.,  ToL  i!.,  ch.  xiT.< 
p.  104  (1851). 

X  Journal  of  a  Deputation  to  the  Sari,  vol.  iL,  p.  816. 

§  Admiral  Slade,  Eecorde  of  Travel,  vol.  ii.,  p.  476. 

II  Christian  Sesearches  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  Rev.  W.  Jowett,  app.  p.  428, 
third  edition. 
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unoxppcted   discovor)-,   that   ccTtiiiu    imUvidiials   "had   been 
making  a  triminal  use  of  the  liibh'."  * 

It  is  true  that  at  a  later  period  tlic  prohibition  was  relaxed, 
but  after  a  peculiarly  Muscovite  fashion.  "  Missionaries  may 
indeed  introduce  IJibles  in  any  given  quantity,"  we  are  told, 
"but  let  them  only  venture  to  attempt  to  convert,  not  a  member 
of  the  Russian  Church,  but  a  heathen  or  idolater,  to  any  lorm 
of  worship  but  its  own,  and  Siberia  stares  them  and  their 
proselyte  in  the  face."t  ,  ,  v     v  .  • 

Perhaps  also  the  indifference  of  the  authorities  to  the  distri- 
bution of  Protestant  Bibles  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  they  arc 
found  to  produce  no  more  effect  in  Russia  than  dsewliere. 
"A  total  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  copies"  oi  Bibles 
and  tracts  was  scattered  along  both  banks  of  the  Volga  by  Dr. 
Henderson  and  his  companions,  and  produced  as  much  spiritual 
fruit  as  the  same  number  of  blank  leaves  would  have  done. 
The  Nogai  Tatars  were  enriched  with  a  costly  donation  of 
"  copies  of  the  Tatar  New  Testament,"  but  "  one  of  us  found," 
says  Henderson,  "  that  few  of  them  had  been  circulated,  and 
that  the  Tatars  manifested  little  disposition  to  receive  them."  { 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  trace  minutely  the  results 
of  Bible  distribution  in  other  European  countries,  nor  do  they 
strictly  belong  to  our  subject.  Everywhere  their  history  is  the 
same.  Their  manufacture  furnishes  a  revenue  to  agents  in 
England,  and  their  distribution  to  agents  abroad ;  but  this  is  the 
only  end  which  they  serve.  In  France  a  single  agent  "  effected 
in  the  course  of  one  year  the  distribution  of  two  hundred 
thousand  Bibles  and  Testaments."  §  Yet  Protestantism  has 
neither  enlarged  its  borders,  nor  changed  its  character,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  operation.  In  1841,  "  it  was  hardly  possible," 
wc  are  told,  "to  find  twenty  pasteurs  who  confessed  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement."  ||  In  1847, 
Dr.  Clark,  an  Episcopalian  minister,  once  more  described 
French  Protestantism  as  "a  cold  formalism,  and  a  sort  of 
rational  Christianity,  with  which  David  Hume  would  have 
found  no  fault."1[  He  only  omits  to  add,  that  it  was  the  unre- 
stricted use  and  the  individual  interpretation  of  the  Protestant 
Bible  which  occasioned  this  dismal  apostasy. 

In  Portugal,  the  only  appreciable  result  of  the  operations  of 
the  Bible  Society  is  this,  that  the  residents  in  Lisbon  and  its 

•  Eittoire  Intime  de  la  Ru*tie,  notes,  p.  472. 

t  if«rrfarto»*o/iftt»«a,  pref.p.23.  v       •       ooi      t.       - 

X  Biblical  Retearches  in  Ruitia,  by  E.  Henderson;  ch.  xvi.,p.  381  j  en.  xvm., 

p.  427. 

§  Strickland,  ch.  xxx ,  p.  269. 

11  Report  of  Foreign  Aid  Soctetj/,  December,  1841. 

f  QKmpte*  of  the  Old  World,  voL  i.,  ch.  xxtL,  p.  448. 
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suburbs  find  that  all  the  articles  which  they  obtain  from  the 
public  markets,  and  especially  fruit,  butter,  and  fish,  come  to 
them  enveloped  in  sheets  of  the  Protestant  Bible.  Tlie  bettor 
class  of  Portuguese  sec  in  this  fact  only  a  proof  of  the  iiTCve- 
rence  which  leads  to  such  profanation. 

In  Spain,  as  a  Protestant  writer  informs  us,  Mr.  Borrow's  ex- 
pedition "  was  not  only  a  most  complete  and  entire  failure,  but 
of  such  a  nature  as  entirely  to  defeat  any  future  attempt  of  the 
same  kind."  "  Hardly  any  Spaniard  to  whom  I  mentioned  the 
subject,"  says  this  gentleman,  "  had  ever  heard  either  of  the 
expedition  or  the  individual !"  On  the  other  hand,  the  reprint 
of  the  Valencia  Bible,  which  was  taking  place  at  the  time  of  his 
visit,  "  supposes  a  large  demand,"  he  observes,  "  as  it  is  rather 
an  expensive  work. "  *  But  if  Mr.  Borrow's  Bibles  failed  to 
attract  attention  in  Spain,  where  every  peasant's  child  is 
iarailiar  with  the  sacred  mysteries  of  revelation,  their  distribu- 
tion produced  a  certain  effect  in  London.  The  fruit  dealers  of 
that  metropolis,  as  an  English  reviewer  noticed  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Borrow's  costly  excursion,  were  surprised  to  find  that  they 
received  during  several  weeks,  together  with  their  customary 
Spanish  imports,  a  continual  supply  of  mutilated  Gospels,  and 
fragments  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
Mr.  Borrow's  Bibles  returned  to  England. 

Mr.  Urquhart,  who  evidently  adopted  the  Spanish  rather 
than  the  English  estimate  of  Mr.  Borrow,  was  able  to  discover 
that  one  of  bis  most  effective  tales,  conspicuous  for  minute 
precision  as  to  names  and  places,  was  deplorably  inaccurate 
in  every  particular.  "  The  Alcalde,  to  whom  I  told  the  story, 
contented  himself  with  repeating  the  writer's  name,  and  laugh- 
ing long  and  quietly. "  f  Mr.  Borrow,  who  became  a  hero  in 
England,  appears  to  have  been  only  a  jest  in  Spain. 

It  should  be  added,  that  even  the  directors  of  the  Bible 
Society  have  learned  a  lesson  in  this,  case ;  and  while  they  assure 
their  subscribers,  "  we  can  but  heave  the  sigh  of  sorrow,  and 
drop  the  tear  of  pity,"  they  confess  "  that  all  action,  as  regards 
Bible  distribution,  is  for  the  present  suspended  in  this 
country."  J 

Every  land  furnishes  examples  of  the  same  kind.  English 
Bibles  are  found  everywhere,  and  are  everywhere  equally  profit- 
able. In  Austria  this  is  their  fate:  "Two  years  ago,"  says 
Mr.  Kohl,  "  several  waggon-loads  of  Bibles  fell  into  the  hands 

*  S^»i»  and  the  Sjpamardt  in  1843,  by  Captain  Widdrington,  R.N.,  vol.  ii.. 
p.  30*. 

f  The  Pillart  of  Etreulet,  by  David  Urquhart,  Eiq.,  M.P.  s  vol.  i.,  ch.  v..  p.  72 
(1860). 

I  dbitraot  0/  tkt  Fifty-eighth  Seport  of  the  B.F.S.S.,  p.  2  (1862). 
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of  the  Bohemian  custom-house  officers,  J)y  whom  they  are  kept 
to  the  present  day  under  lock  and  key."  *  .     ,   ,     , 

Italy,  and  especially  Piedmont,  have  lately  excited  the  hopes 
of  English  Protestants.  The  national  sympathy  has  hccn  mani- 
fested by  the  usual  present  of  Bibles,  and  with  the  usual  result. 
"  I  pass  every  day, "  says  the  Times'  Own  Correspondent,  a 
little  bookstall  under  the  Turin  porticoes  in  Via  di  Po;  its 
shelves  arc  groaning  under  the  weight  of  Bibles,  but  the  old 
woman  who  offers  them  for  sale  has  a  perfect  sinecure  of  it.    t 

Yet  some  of  the  Piedmontese,  we  are  assured  by  a  1  rotestant 
clergyman,  "do  read  the  Bibles  offered  to  them;  but  I  am 
obliged  to  admit  that  it  is"  only  to  find  argimients  affatnst 
religion,  and  "  without  the  slightest  belief  in  them  beyond  their 
mere  use  for  the  occasion."  J  ,  ,  .     . 

In  Switzerland,  the  ciadle  of  Calvinism,  and  in  its  most 
Protestant  canton,  a  report  of  the  so-called  Berne  Synod  lately 
announced,  that  "  of  every  ten  householders  there  is  scarcely  to 
be  met  one  who  now  believes  in  God  and  Christ,  or  makes  any 
use  of  the  Scriptute8,"§— a  result  produced  by  the  use  which 
they  made  of  them  in  former  times. 

In  Germany,  where  millions  of  Bibles  have  been  distributed, 
and  where  the  right  to  use  them  without  restriction  was  first 
estabhshed,  "there  is  no  book,"  says  Tholuck,  "less  studied 
than  the  Bible ;  amongst  a  hundred  (Christian  households  there 
is  scarcely  one  to  be  found  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  arc 

still  read."  || 

In  England,  where  every  peasant  can  obtam  a  Bible  for  a  lew 
pence,  the  results  have  hardly  been  more  beneficial  to  relifpon. 
In  the  educated  classes  we  now  witness  the  rapid  growth  of 
indifference  or  unbelief;  in  the  clergy  such  increasing  discord  of 
opinion,  that  hardly  two  can  be  found  in  the  same  town  holding 
identical  views;  and  among  the  masses,  as  the  late  census 
revealed,  utter  ignorance  of  the  Christian  faith  among  upwards 
of  five  millions  of  the  population,  so  that  in  many  regions  of 
Great  Britain  Christianity  may  be  said  to  have  given  place  to 

heathenism.  .       . 

But  it  is  time  to  resume  our  observations  in  more  distant  lands. 
Persia  has  not  been  neglected  by  the  Bible  societies  of  England 
and  America.  The  Shall  was  induced,  we  are  told,  to  sanction 
by  his  "  finnan"  the  introduction  of  Protestant  Bibles,  with  the 

•  jiustria,  by  J.  O.  Kohl ;  p.  67,  English  edition  (1848). 
+  The  Timet,  April  29, 1862.    ^  ,     „      „  .nr  ^.       «  i 

'     1  The  Italian  Valley*  of  the  Pennine  Alft,  by  the  Eev.  S.  W.  King,  M.A., 
t-.B-aS.,  ch.  X.,  p.  227  (1858). 

§  Dbllinger,  The  Church  and  the  Church**,  p.  217. 
II  Ibid.,  p.  325. 
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politic  view  of  gratifying  "  the  worthy  and  respectable  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley,  Envoy  Extraordinary  from  his  M'ljesty  the  King  of 
Great  Britain."  But  our  infonnuut  adds  immeuiutely,  that  "  he 
and  his  courtiers  would  rather  spit  upon  them."  Melancholy 
facts  attested  this  pervers  disposition.  A  certain  Protestant 
missionary,  who,  like  the  rest  of  his  co-religionists,  was  uncon- 
scious of  any  other  mode  of  converting  unbelievers,  "  with  much 
toil  and  bribery  smuggled  some  translations  amongst  them." 
Convinced  at  last  that  he  Avas  labouring  in  rain,  this  gentleman 
returned  to  England ;  but  "  on  his  quitting  Persia,  they  con- 
temptuously tore  them  up  in  his  presence,  and  trampled  them  in 
the  dirt." 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  English  writer  who 
records  this  characteristic  incident,  and  who,  in  spite  of  national 
predilections,  was  constrained  to  compare  "the  religious  feeling" 
of  the  Persians  witli  the  apathy  of  "  the  cold,  calculating  Protest- 
ant,"  was  only  tempted  to  an  amiable  pleasantry  by  his  expe- 
rience of  the  results  of  Bible  distribution.  "  It  is  astonishing," 
he  remarks, "  to  sec  the  zeal  which  animates  these  people,  literally 
*  pressing  forward'  to  their  temples,  and  without  any  adventi- 
tious aid  of  Koran  societies."* 

Armenia  and  Syria,  of  whicli  we  are  hereafter  to  speak  more 
fully,  deserve  at  least  a  brief  allusion.  In  the  fonner  country — 
where  American  benevolence  expends  fifty  thousand  dollars 
yearly,  with  results  which  will  be  found  worthy  of  our  attention 
— the  Protestant  missionaries  distributed,  in  the  single  year  1845, 
more  than  two  miUion  pages  of  print ;  and  the  total  issue  by  the 
Ainericans  alone,  in  that  single  province,  or  rather  in  a  small  part 
of  it,  had  reached  at  the  same  date  seventy-five  million  pages.f 
Yet,  as  the  learned  Eugene  Bord  observes,  "  the  people  cannot 
understand  their  faulty  and  inaccurate  translations,  even  when 
tliey  know  how  to  read  ;"J  and  have  so  little  need,  as  Dr. 
Bodenstedt  candidlv  intimates,  of  the  miserable  Protestant  ver- 
sions flung  among  them,  that  they  "  had  an  excellent  translation 
of  the  Bible  "  many  centxuies  before  Protestantism  began  to  exist.§ 

In  Sj-ria  also,  in  one  twelvemonth,  they  printed  one  million 
two  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  pages.  In  the  single  city 
of  Smyrna  they  had  printed,  fifteen  years  ago, "  more  than  thirty- 
two  miUion  pages,"|| — for  what  class  of  readers  it  would  be  im- 

•  Three  Years  in  Pertia,  &c.,  by  George  Fowler,  Esq.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  x.,  p.  127; 
ch.  XV.,  pp.  193-196  (1841). 

t  Hoole,  p.  401. 

i  Arminie,  par  M.  Engine  Bor^,  p.  188. 

§  Life  in  the  Caucasus  and  the  East,  by  Friedrich  Bodemtedt,  vol.  i.  part  2, 
p.  59  (ed.  WaddinfTton.) 

II  Observations  in  the  East,  by  J.  P.  Durbin,  D.D.,  vol.  ii.,  ch,  sxxt.,  p.  294 
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possible  to  guess,     }\\xt  the  eoiistnnt  repetition  of  these  figures, 
ulwiiys  auu>untinj»  to  inilliuus,  iM'comes  monotonous. 

Two  or  three  eharacteristie  i-xaniples,  however,  may  1k' added, 
for  thi'  sake  of  ilhistratinn  both  the  Misdom  of  tbene  reckless 
distributions,  which  constitute  the  leadinn  feature  of  TrotestanL 
missions  to  the  heathc-n,  and  the  ingenuousness  of  the  agents 
who  superintend  them.     Tlie  Ucv.  Jacob  Samuel,  who  was  sent 
on  an  expedition  to  llagdad  which  he  calls  "  a  Missionary  Tour," 
relates,  that  at  llassora  the  Mahometans  displayed  such  eage  • 
ness  to  obtain  his  lUblcs,  that  "  his  house  was  surrounded  by 
tliousands  of  Mussulmans,  who  all  cried  fur  books."*  In  a  single 
day  he  flung  among  them,  he  says,  "  about  two  thousand  single 
Gospels  of  St.  John,"  In'sides  a  due  proiiortion  of  tracts  and 
other  publications.     Ami  this  pleasing  incident  was  narrated  by 
impassioned  orators  at  many  a  bible-meeting  both  in  England 
and  America,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  confiding  audiences.     It  was 
a  great  encouragement  to  hear  that  even  "  the  Mussulmans,"  so 
long  obdurate,  had  at  last  begun  to  "  cry  for  books."     It  is  true 
that  the  tale  was  improbable,  but  this  only  gave  it  additional 
interest.     The  Mahometans  arc  the  letist  likely  people  in  the 
world  to  act  the  part  ascribed  to  them  by  Mr.  Samuel.     "  The 
Bible,"   says   one  who   lived    among    them,  "hardly  excites 
curiosity  enough  in  them  to  take  it  up  and  read  a  single  verse. 
I  have  often  offered  it  to  them  to  read,  but  they  have  refused  to 
oi)en  the  book."t    And  an  English  clergyman  notices  that  when, 
some  years  ago,  five  or  six  hundred  Bibles  were  distributed  at 
once  in  Constantinople,  the  SuUan  issued  a  firman— no  doubt 
at  the  suggestion  of  others— commanding  all  the  followers  of  the 
Trophet  "  to  cast  them  into  the  flames,  and  reduce  them  to 
ashes."J    Mr.  Samuel,  however,  says  he  overcame  all  these 
difficulties,  and  that  Bassora  was  the  scene  of  his  triumphs. 

Unfortunately,  another  traveller  followed  closely  in  the  track 
of  the  unsuspecting  Mr.  Samuel,  and  arrived  at  Bassora  in  time 
to  attest  tAvo  curious  facts;  the  first,  that  Mr.  Samuel  had 
narrowly  escaped  being  torn  to  pieces  by  his  admiring  Maho- 
metan disciples,  who  "  all  cried  for  book8"—a  fate  which  he  only 
escaped  by  a  timely  flight ;  and  the  second,  that  the  people  of 
Bassora,  more  reverential  than  Trotestant  missionaries,  anxious, 
as  they  said  themselves,  "that  a  book  which  Mahometans  as  well 
as  Christians  consider  sacred  might  not  be  trodden  under  foot, 
resolved,  that  the  volumes  should  all  be  thrown  into  the  river, 

•  Miuioiwry  Tour  through  ArsAia  to  Bagdad,  by  Rev.  Jacob  Samuel,  ch.  xxiv,, 

p.  236.  .  ,„ 

t  Richardion,  vol.  i.,  ch.  v^  p.  1B7.     ,  ^  .  _  _       ,  ,.  ,„ 

X  ConttantinopU,  &c ,  by  Rev.  R.  WaUh,  LL.D.,  voL  ii.,  app.  p.  601. 
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and  this  order  was  accordingly  executed."*  Siich  was  the  real 
version  of  Mr.  Samuel's  adventures,  and  siu-h  the  fate  of  his 
Itihles,  whi(^^  arc  now  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  Kuphrates. 

Another  I'rotcstant  missionary,  who  visited  TiHis,  Kars,  and 
Krzeroum,  and  was  almost  as  skilful  in  the  composition  of  official 
reports  as  Mr.  Samuel,  *'  sent  his  books  for  sale  through  the 
bazaars  and  streets."  When  nobody  would  htw,  he  offered  them 
gratis.  The  population  l)eing  still  apathetic,  he  dropped  them, 
as  a  last  resort,  in  the  markets.  "  He  heard  of  eight  of  his 
iKioks  l)eing  torn  to  pieces ;"  and  finally,  "  the  Kadi  imd  Mufti 
declared,  that  so  strong  was  the  popular  feeling  against  him,  if 
he  sSould  l)e  killed  they  could  not  Im'  responsible. "f  And  then 
hf  decamiwd, — fully  prepared,  however,  to  give  the  usual  account 
of  his  triumphant  labours,  and  of  the  obligations  of  Mahometans 
to  the  Hible  Society. 

A  still  more  curious  instance  is  afforded  by  a  well-known 
Protestant  missionary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Josejdi  Wolff,  conspicmnis 
amongst  his  order  for  energy  and  vivacity,  but  als*)  for  some- 
what romantic  narratives  of  his  own  victories,  in  many  lands 
and  over  many  people.  In  these  days  of  universal  travel  an<l 
easy  locomotion,  sueh  talcs  are,  to  say  the  least,  imprud<>nt ; 
l)ecau8e,  sooner  or  later,  they  are  sure  to  encounter  the  critical 
analysis  of  some  impartial  witness,  who  deals  with  these  fables 
as  Fontanier  did  with  the  inventions  of  the  inaccurate  Mr. 
Sanrnel.  Dr.  Wolff — who  reluctantly  confesses  that  "  the  Jews 
in  Dimietta  sent  back  the  Bibles  I  had  given  them,"  and  that, 
"  at  Jerusalem  the  Jews  burnt  several  of  the  New  Testaments 
I  gave  to  them,"J — has  filled  volumes  with  the  history  of  his 
o^vn  successes,  espccially'amongst  the  Arabs  and  Persians.  Later 
travellers,  who  walked  in  his  footsteps,  thus  correct  the  ab(>rra- 
tions  of  his  self  love.  "  I  have  frequently,"  says  Captain  Wil- 
braham,  "  heard  Persians  boast  of  having  worsted  in  argument 
the  well-known  missionary,  Wolff. "§  But  here  are  still  more 
curious  revelations  of  the  same  kind.  Meshed  and  Bokhara, 
like  Bassora,  are  a  long  way  off,  and  far  removed  from  the  high- 
way of  European  tourists ;  and  Dr.  Wolff  evidently  believed, 
like  Mr.  Samuel,  when  he  recoimted  his  own  apostolic  fortitude, 
and  missionary  triumphs  in  these  ancient  and  remote  cities,  that 
he  was  at  least  quite  safe  from  the  unseasonable  corrections  of 

*  Narrative  of  a  MUtion  to  India,  by  V,  Fontanier,  Vice  Conanl  of  France  at 
Ttitsgora,  ch.  xvi.,  p.  344. 

t  Miitionary  Retearchei  in  Armenia,  by  Eli  Smith  and  U.  Dwight,  Letter  iv , 
p.  72. 

t  Journal,  pp.  152-241. 

§  Traveli  in  the  Trant-Caucanan  Protineet  of  Stuiia,  by  Captain  Bichard 
Wilbraham,  ch.  zxxiv.,  p.  389. 
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any  other  writor.  Vnin  roiifiarnoc!  "Tho  srhimlih,  bows, 
mid  bciu'dictions,"  (.ayn  Gc!i«'ml  l-Vrrior,  who  fortuimtcly  tni- 
versed  these  reRioiiH  on  his  wiiv  from  Vvmn  to  the  runjaul), 
"  wliieh  Dr.  Wolrt"  talks  of  huviiiR  received  on  his  eiitenn« 
IJokharn,  existed  only  in  his  own  fertile  iniaRinatu.n.  The  httle 
children,  instead  of  kissing  the  hem  of  his  robe,"  us  he  compla- 
eentlv  relates,  "  abiiHed  and  threw  ston.  s  at  bun.  This  uuTeased 
his  fears,  and  he  endeavoured  to  propitiate  all  who  came  near 
him  with  monev  mid  presents.  The  first  day  of  the  Doctor  s 
nception  by  the  Emir  Nasser  llUab  Khan,  ho  wa«  in  sucli  a 
state  of  alarm  that  he  did  not  seem  to  know  where  ho  was ;  he 
could  not  recognise  the  persons  near  him ;  his  language  was 
incoli(>rent,  and  he  trembled  violently.  Tbe  Kmir  observ.-d  this, 
and  had  pity  upon  him.  Take  this  wretched  man  home,  h.< 
said  to  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  he  is  incapable  of  convers- 
ing, and  the  terror  he  manifests  distresses  me.'" 

It  is  charactoristic  of  the  mode  in  which  such  reputations  are 
sometimes  acquired,  and  even  pennanently  maintained,  in  the 
British  Ishs,  that  a  nevv  work  by  Dr.  Wolff  is  announced  by  his 
London  publishers,  in  18(50,  as  "  Tho  Travels  and  Adventures 
of  Dr.  Wolff,  known  throughout  the  world  as  thcyrcat  liufihara 

MinHMHiruy^  . .      ..  .     _    ,     , 

Ihit  if  Dr.  Wolff  could  thus  announce  himself  in  England, 
his  name  appears  to  have  attracted  less  honour  in  the  supposed 
scenes  of  his  triumphs.  ,    ,  ..  „      .      „.i.    -n     v  i 

"  When  I  returned  to  Meshed,"  says  Fcmer,  the  English 
ogont,  Mollah  Mohdi  was  furious  against  Dr.  Wolff,  who  had 
published  a  letter  in  an  eastern  paper,  saying  that  he  had  con- 
verted the  Mollah  to  Christianity.  '  How,'  he  said,  'could  I 
bo  converted  by  tho  mediation  of  that  crazy  man  ?  May  the 
head  of  Wolff  be  covered  with  cinders !  May  he  go  blind 
for  having  told  such  a  falsehood!'  I  could  only  console  him 
by  promising  to  send  a  letter  from  him  to  Dr.  Wolff,  in  which 
he  Avould  desire  him  to  retract  his  statement.''^ 

Such  examples  are  instructive ;  and  here  is  one  more  of  the 
same  kind.  Dr.  Holt  Yates,  a  friend  and  admirer  of  "  the  great 
Bokhara  Missionary,"  informs  us,  that  he  was  carrying  on  a 
certain  occasion  a  cargo  of  Bibles  from  Smyrna  to  Sulonica. 
The  Greek  crew,  less  devout  than  their  countrymen  described 
bv  Mr.  Strickland,  thhiking  him  a  fit  subject  for  their  playful 
malice,  assured  him  that  "  a  pirate"  was  following  the  vessel. 
Here  was  another  trial,  and  he  endured  it  with  his  usual 
fortitude.    "He  insisted,"  says  Dr.  Yates,  "on  the   sailors 

•  Caravan  Jwmeyt  in  Perria,  Jfghanittan,  &c,  ch.  ix.,  p.  128,  ed.  Seymour, 
t  The  Timet,  May  11, 1860. 
J  Oh.  xxxL,  p.  488. 
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putting  for  land,  leaving  his  clothes  and  his  IMbles  on  board, 
and  after  waiuleriiig  about  for  three  days  without  fond,  pre- 
Nciited  himself  before  the  governor  at  Salonica,  in  a  piteous 
plighi ,  cut  and  lileeding  from  tlu»  thorns  and  rocks,  to  the  no 
small  amusement  of  the  Mussulman  authorities,  who  fed  and 
clothi'd  him,  and  sent  him,  br  his  own  desire,  to  Malta."  An 
Ulmrih,  however,  ".declared  that  he  must  either  be  very  wicked 
01  ind  that  if  lifi  were  aUowcd  to  live,  ho  should  be  locked 

I  if.  olff  himself,  who  was  an  active  agent  of  the  Uible 
Societv,  furnishes  a  suitable  appendage  to  these  anecdotes, 
when  ho  tells  us,  that  he  used  to  offer  his  Bibles  even  to  tho 
iJedouin  Arabs,  though  they  Avere  as  incapable  of  reading  them 
as  their  »>wn  camels,  because  one  of  them,  to  whom  he  had  pro- 
bably given  something  besides  a  Hible,  "  promised  to  get  it  read 
whem^vcr  any  one  came  to  his  house  who  cotild  read."t 

Mr.  Walpole,  who  visited  i\w  same  lands  a  few  years  later, 
makes  tho  following  judicious  reflection  upon  Bible  distribution 
m  the  homes  of  the  Arab  and  Mahometan:  "We  vend  our 
lUbles  as  we  vend  waste  paper.  Is  the  Koran  treated  thus? 
No  instance  can  be  shown  where  a  good  Moslem,  Avhatever  his 
distress,  will  sell  his  heaven-sent  book.  They  generally  give  it 
as  a  present,  or  cxi'ange  it. "J  And  Mr.  Coleridge,  alluding 
to  the  universal  profanation  of  the  Scriptures,  so  carelessly  flung 
about  by  Protestants  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  says :  "  I  ask 
myself,  what  idea  these  persons  form  of  the  Bible,  that  they 
should  use  it  in  a  way  in  which  they  themselves  use  no  other 
book  ?"§ 

But  it  18  time  to  conclude,  ond  wo  can  hardly  do  so  more 
appropriately  than  by  the  following  description,  given  by  Ad- 
miral Sir  Adolphus  Sladc,  of  the  actual  results  of  Bible  distribu- 
tion in  the  Levant :  "  The  lavish  distribution  of  Bibles,"  he  says, 
"  is  distressing  to  behold.  Did  the  members  and  supporters  of 
the  Bible  Soc'  \  know/toio  they  go,  how  they  are  received,  they 
would  infinitely  prefer  giving  their  tnoney  to  their  poor  country- 
men. But  then  the  patronage  of  appointing  missionaries, 
Bible  distributors,  &c.,  would  cease.  Let  us  examine  what 
becomes  of  these  books. 

"  Bibles  are  given  to  the  Turks,  printed  very  rationally  in  the 
Turkish  character,— one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  two 
hundred  cannot  read !  A  Turk  takes  one  of  them  as  he  would 
a  treatise  on  fluxions,  or  a  life  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  with  about 

•  Modem  HUtory  of  Egypt,  by  W.  Holt  Yateg,  M.D.,  vol.  ii,,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  692. 

t  Jotmal,  p.  17& 

j  Tlte  Atuaf/rii,  by  the  Hon.  F.  Walpole,  voL  Hi.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  77. 

§  JAteraiy  SmainsqfS.  T.  toUridge,  vol.  i.,  p.  820, 
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as  much  interest  ...  he  either  keeps  it  as  a  curiosity,  or  tears 

"'  "  T^e' hKJ  take  the  Bihle  with  great  pleasure,  hecause 
savin-  them  expense:  they  carefully  destroy  the  New  Testa- 
ments,  and  place  the  Old  Testaments  in  their  synagogues,  sneer- 

"^^  The  ^lIZL.  make  wadding  for  their  guns  of  the  leaves  of 
the  Society's  Bibles,  if  they  have  no  other.,  t 

And  so  he  continues  an  enumeration,  .vhich,  coupled  with 
wht?we  have  already  heard  of  the  fate  of  Protestant  Bibles  in 
To  manv  other  parts  of  the  world,  brmgs  us  natun^  y  to  the 
conTJon  suggested  by  Mr.  Walpole  and  Admira  Slade,  that 
the  B  ble  Society,-which  has  never  converted  a  single  soul  in 
any  region  of  the  earth,  and  in  England  itself  has  seen  a  growth 
of  practical  heathenism  so  exactly  proportioned  to  its  own 
deviilopment,  that  at  length  five  milhons  of  our  population  are 
officially  dec  ared  to  "  profess  no  religion  whatever,'  -is  simply 
a  v"st  and  successful  organisation  for  supplying  the  lieathen 
world  gratuitously  with  waste  paper.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
ils  subscribers  deem  this  a  worthy  object,  and  not  too  dearly 
purchased  by  the  millions  which  have  been  expended  upon  it 
llic  Apostles  adopted  a  different  mode,  or  Cimstianity  would 
have  been  still  in  its  cradle. 


^. .-, 
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AMERICA. 

VTII  When  we  have  given  two  or  three  examples  of  the  same 
proceedings  in  America,  though  far  from  exhausting  a  subject 
S  admits  of  ampler  illustration,  we  shall  have  said  enough 
for  our  present  purpose.  In  1846,  the  single  tnbe  of  Choctaw 
Tmlkiis!and  others  were  treated  quite  as  liberally,  was  enriched 
bv  the  donation  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  printed 
pa-es ;  from  whioh  we  infer  that  these  judicious  savages  spend 
Sefr  eisuretime  chiefly  in  intellectual  pursuits  This  was 
apparently  the  impression  of  the  Protestant  agents ;  for  two 
Srs  earlier  this  favoured  tribe  had  already  received  from  the 
same  quarter,  but  without  exhaustmg  their  mental  activity, 
Ke  Son  forty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
S  BiXs   and   tmctl:     So  much  for  the  Choctaws.    The 

SrurS  E  rtZ^t  incapaMe  If  Befence.  by  Dr  Henderson ,  pref.  p.  «v. 
*  Records  of  TraveU  in  Turkey,  ke.,ch.\\yi\;V^^^^  ...  . 

X  Sf»  i»  the  U.  8.  ofAm^ica.  by  Rev.  R.  Baird,  book  vm,  ch.  lu. 
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Cherokees,  perhaps  because  they  had  displayed  a  less  eager 
appetite  for  sacred  literature,  had  only  obtained  up  to  the  same 
date  two  million  two  hundred  and  three  thousand  two  hundred 
pages;  but  we  may  believe  they  were  satisfied  with  this  lessor 
quantity,  Avhich  .represents  considerably  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand volumes  of  three  hundred  pages  each.  The  Sioux,  great 
contemners  of  studious  habits,  were  put  off  with  less  tlian 
two  hundred  thousand  pages;  and  the  Ogibbeways  received 
something  under  a  million.'  We  sh;ill  see  hereafter,  by  the 
ample  confessions  of  the  missionaries,  what  use  they  made  of 
them. 

But  even  the  donations  to  Choctaws,  Sioux,  and  Ogibbeways, 
are  perhaps  surpassed  by  that  offered  to  the  Nipmuks,  or 
Naticks,";  at  an  earlier  period.  Mr.  Eliot,  as  Dr.  Douglas 
notices  in  his  History  of  America,  translated  the  Bible  into 
their  language.  "  It  was  done  with  good  design,  but  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  otiosorum  hominum  negotia.  Of  the 
Naticks,  at  present,  (1745,)  there  are  not  twenty  families  sub- 
sisting, and  scarce  any  of  these  can  read.  Cui  bono  .?"*  Dr. 
Livingstone  also  mentions  an  equally  profitable  version  by  the 
same  hand,  which  the  celebrated  African  traveller  calls  "  God's 
^yord  in  a  language  which  no  living  tongue  can  articulate,  nor 
living  mortal  understand."t 

We  are  approaching  the  end,  but  must  not  conclude  without 
observing,  that  even  the  natives  of  South  America,  though 
Christians,  have  been  remembered  with  favour  by  Protestant 
Bible  Societies.  Three  thousand  three  hundred  Spanish  Bibles 
were  sent  at  one  time  to  Mexico,  and  many  more  after- 
wards, as  well  as  a  due  supply  to  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili, 
New  Grenada,  and  other  provinces.  Dr.  Olin,  the  Wesleyan 
president  of  the  college  at  Harvard,  honestly  records  of  one  of 
these  operations,  that  it  was  "an  imsuccessful  attempt  to 
make  some  impression  on  the  native  Catholic  population;" 
but  the  mission  established  with  that  object  at  Buenos  Ayres 
failed  so  decisively,  that  he  prudently  adds, — "We  trust  it 
will  inspire  the  board  with  great  caution  in  entertaining  new 
projects  for  missions  among  Catholics."  $ 

Of  a  similar  attempt  in  Brazil,  less  ingenuous  historians  of 
the  same  nation  relate,  with  much  animation,  that  "  there  was 
a  rush  of  applicants  for  the  sacred  volume."  They  even 
recommend  urgently    "a    missionary  colporteur  to  go  from 

*  HUtorn  of  the  Indians  qf  North  America,  by  Samuel  O.  Drake,  book  v., 
ch,  vii,  p.  114. 
t  Missionaty  Travel*  in  South  Jflriea,  ch.  vi.,  p.  116. 
t  7Fbr*»,vo!.  U,p.423. 
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colony  to  colony  thvouRhout  Brazil  with  Bibles  and  tracts. 
Ur.  OUn'8  counsel  was  perhaps  more  jiuhcious ;  for  even  it  their 
nanativc  wore  true,  it  would  only  provc.-sincc  they  do  not 
pretend,  after  a  residence  of  many  years,  to  have  gamed  so 
much  as  a  single  proselyte,  -  that  when  the  Brazilians  had 
received  their  Bibles,  they  were  only  the  more  conhrmed  in  their 
own  faith.     They  confess  too,  that  they  had  entertained  the  not 

unreasonable  suspicion,  that  the  /' »?«^^'  /*^ ^  ""^^^  Ivo  J^^* 
some  plan  had  been  concerted  for  settrng  the  books  destroyed. 
And  L  EngUsh  clergyman  ascertained,  thirty  years  ago,  not 
only  that  Brazil  had  less  need  of  these  gentlemen  than  they 
sunposed,  but  that  « the  noble  public  literary  institution  at  Bio 
JaS  i  particularly  distinguished  for  its  collection  of  Bibles 
moie  extensive,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  library  m'the 

'"^  A?  tht  town  of  Mendoza,  in  the  Pampas-for  no  place  is  too 
remote  or  obscure  to  escape  attontion-an  English  m'«8Jonary 
agent  relates,  in  1840,  that  he  offered  his  Bibles  to  a  bookseller 
for  sixpence  each,  but  that  "after  remaining  on  his  shelf  for 
some  days  without  a  purchaser,  he  recommended  me  to  with- 
draw them  as  unsaleable."    So  he  desired  lam  to  give  them 

^Tuiuatemala,  another  English  distributor  was  peremptorily 
ordered  by  the  President  to  quit  the  country  and  suffered  what 
he  calls  a  "violent  extramission  from  the  capital.  Ihis 
missionary  relates,  in  1850,  that  he  vainly  invoked  the  pro- 
tection of^Mr.  Chatfield.  the  British  consul  who  "  ff med  to 
interfere,  and  rudely  ordered  me  to  leave  the  consulate.  He 
*  proposes,  however,  to  resume  his  distributions  "so  soon  as  the 
door  shall  be  again  opened  in  Providence  "-of  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  years,  there  appears  no  immediate  prospect.  ^ 

In  the  capital  of  New  Grenada,  we  learn  ivom  a  Times 
correspondent  in  1860,  "all  the  Bibles  distributed  by  the 
London  Bible  Society  were  collected,  and  burnt  in  the  public 
square."  The  British  minister,  it  is  added,  was  indignant, 
"but  the  American  minister  was  present,  countenancmg  the 
outrage."  II  Perhaps  the  latter  was  sufficiently  intelligent  te 
comprehend  that  the  act  was  a  protest,  not  against  the  Bible, 
but  only  against  the  Bible  Society.  He  may  also  have  known, 
that  in  this  very  city,  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  been  studied 

•  Bratil  and  the  BratiUan*,  by  Rev.  D.  P.  Kidder,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  J.  C. 
Fletcher.  ch.xiv.,  pp.  256.^.  _  -,,.    ^^^   „.    „^o 
+  Notice*  of  Brazil,  by  Rev.  R.  Wahb,  LL.D.,  v.  i.,  p.  488.  . 

I  J  rmt  to  the  Indians  of  Chili,  by  Captain  AUen  F.  Gardiner,  p.  45. 

§  The  Gospel  in  Central  America,  by  Rev.  F.  Crowe,  ch.  xiv.,  pp.  Oil,  7B,  »7. 

II  r*«  r»m««,  February  28, 1860. 
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with  80  much  zeal  and  success,  even  in  the  public  schools,  that 
the  scholars,  as  a  British  officer  reported  thirty  years  ago, 
"  acquitted  themselves  excessively  well  in  replying  to  questions 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament."*  They  had  apparently  not 
much  need  of  the  doubtful  translations  of  the  liible  Society,  and 
might  be  pardoned  for  tliroAving  its  present  into  the  fire. 

Lastly,  the  Kev.  Walter  Colton  relates, — as  if  to  enforce  Dr. 
Olin's  prudent  admonitit)n,  and  to  show  that  the  Avarning 
applied  equally  to  every  part  of  South  America,— that  in  Chili 
also,  to  which  state  another  cargo  of  Protestant  Bibles  had 
been  despatched,  a  general  procession  of  the  inhabitants  was 
foi-med,  "  and  they  were  burnt  in  presence  of  the  assembled 
multitude,"! 

Such,  by  the  testimony  of  their  owti  agents,  have  been  the 
un-arying  results,  mthout  so  much  as  a  solitary  exception,  at 
any  time,  or  in  any  part  of  the  worid,  of  that  almost  incredible 
dispersion  of  Bibles  which  even  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
operations  of  Bible  societies,  both  English  and  American,  has 
disclosed  to  us.  Employed  in  all  lands  for  the  vilest  purposes, 
despised  by  the  more  enlightened  heathen  for  their  vulgarity 
and  incoherence,  east  into  the  sea  by  Mahometans,  and  con- 
sumed in  the  flames  by  Christians,  not  a  trace  remains,  after  a 
♦>rief  space,  of  the  millions  of  books  with  which  vague  religious 
;  /t5Tr»«*nt  has  inundated  the  world. 

:.  ;he  Bible  Society,  whose  operations  we  have  been 
t  Ij-  1  to  notice  thus  tediously  because  of  their  intimate  con- 
nection with  those  of  Protestant  missions,  constantly  appealing 
to  the  one  religious  instinct  which,  however  barren  in  actual 
results,  is  still  deeply  rooted  in  the  English  mind,  has  outlived 
the  constiientious  protests  of  its  own  agents,  as  well  as  the  more 
animated  and  scientific  assaults  of  its  enemies.  In  vain  the 
most  learned  and  competent  witnesses  exjwse  the  hollowncss  of 
its  boastful  pretensions.  "  It  appears,"  says  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh, 
"  that  among  the  European  languages  in  which  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  has  printed,  or  assisted  in  printing,  the 
Scriptures,  there  is  not  one  into  which  the  Scriptures  had  not 
been  already  translated !"  But  this  does  not  prevent  its  orators 
from  asserting,  with  calm  self-possession,  that  but  for  its  labours 
these  versions  would  have  been  unknown.  Vainly  Dr.  Marsh 
cites,  amongst  other  examples,  their  Polish  version.  "We 
shall  find,"  says  that  learned  person,  but  he  only  wasted  his 
words,  "  that  besides  four  editions  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  two 

t  .'■■  '1  •   ' 

•  Journal  of  a  Eeaidencein  Colombia,  by  Captain  Charles  Stuart  Cochrane, 
vol.  ii.,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  287. 
t  Incidents  of  a  Cruite  to  California,  ch.  vi.,  p.  1C8  (ISSl).  .: 
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of  the  New  Tostnmont,  pnblislicd  by  the  Catholics  ;  hcsich'S  two 
editions  of  tlie  wlioh*  JJiblo,  and  four  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, published  by  the  Socinians  ;  not  less  than  nine  editions  of 
the  whole  lliblc,  and  ei<rht  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  have 
been  piddished  by  the  I'oHsh  Calvinists."  And  then  he  adds, 
that  since  "  the  {j^-cat  body  of  the  Polish  nation  consists  of 
Catholics,  and  of  the  remainder  the  majority  consists  of  Jews," 
fiftevn  editions  of  the  whoh;  Hible  xaxX  fourteen  sc^paraie  versions 
of  the  New  Testament  mi»;ht  have  satisfied  the  wants  of  the 
Country,  or  at  least  admonished  the  Bible  Society  not  to  pretend 
that  Poland  owed  the  IJible  to  English  zeal.  IJut  the  Bible 
Society  knew  its  subscribers,  and  only  smiled  at  Dr.  Marsh.* 

Adu  not  only  have  the  directors  of  this  institution  dispersed 
their  crude  and  improfitable  translations,  to  the  grievous  detri- 
ment of  (Christianity,  in  lands  which  the  providence  of  the 
Church  had  endowed  with  truer  versions  long  before  this 
Society  had  come  into  existence ;  not  only  have  its  own  agents 
discovered,  by  personal  experience  and  observation,  that  the 
Catholic  (Jhurch  ha»  published  accurate  translations  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  the  language  of  every  people  whom  she  has 
gathered  into  her  folds  they  have  even  confessed,  with  unex- 
pected candour,  that  many  of  these  have  actually  been  appro- 
priated by  that  very  society  which  loudly  boasts  to  have  every 
where  taken  the  initiative,  and  then  circulated  as  its  own  work ! 
Thus,  in  1818,  we  are  told,  "  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  purchased  one  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  the 
ancient  Armenian  Testament  from  the  Armeno-Catholic  College 
in  the  island  of  St.Lazaru8,yenice ;. . .  subsequently, still  larger 
numbers  were  procured  from  the  same  quarter,  and  put  in 
circiUation  chiefly  among  the  Armenians  of  Turkey."  f  The 
Amharie  version, — the  principal  dialect  of  Abyssinia, — prepared 
with  great  labour  at  Cairo  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
consul,  was  also  purchased  by  the  English  society  with  a  simi- 
lar object  }  The  Arabic  version  which  the  Bible  Society 
formerly  circulated  in  Syria  was  also,  as  Mr.  Jowett  confesses, 
"the  Propaganda  edition,"  printed  at  Rome  in  1671,  more 
than  a  century  before  that  society  was  created,  '^expressly  for 
the  use  of  the  Arabian  Christians,"  §  Of  the  Ethiopic,  one  of 
their  own  agents  says, — "  In  former  times  the  Ethiopic  was 
much  cultivated  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries;  to  them  we  are 
indebted  for  the  New  Testament  in  that  languag3."||      The 

*  An  Inquirn  relative  to  the  B.  and  F.  Bible  Society,  by  Herbert  Har»b,  D.D , 
p.  07. 

t  Dwiglit'g  Chrhliaiiity  in  Turkey,  ch.  i.,  p.  19.  t 

j  /thystinie,  par  M.  A.  N.  Deavergers,  p.  89. 
§  Betearehet,  &c.,  app.  p.  463. 
II  ma.,  p.  196. 
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same  thing  is  true  of  the  Tartar  version,  which  was  published,  as 
Neander  admits,  nearly  five  hundred  years  before  I'rotestaut 
missions  be^an;*  it  is  true  of  the  Chinese,  in  which,  as 
Mr.  Medhurst  allows,  the  ('hxirch  anticipated  the  Sects  by  more 
than  two  centuries  ;t  it  is  true  of  tlu>  Cinyah-sc,  in  which 
Mr.  Harvard  found  a  copy,  "  the  Avork  of  some  Roman  Catholic 
missionary, "  at  least  as  remote  in  its  origin  ;}  it  is  true  of  the 
Persian,  in  Avhich  tongue  the  Gospels  were  published  at  Kaffii 
in  1341 ;  §  it  is  true  of  the  Russian,  which  was  printed  at 
Alcala  in  1515,  and  again  at  Venice  in  1618,  though  Alexis, 
the  father  of  Peter  the  Great,  could  hardly  find  a  copy  of  the 
Slavonic  Scriptures  in  the  whole  Russian  empire ;  ||  it  is  true  of 
the  Polish,  and  all  European  dialects,  as  Avell  as  of  the  Coptic, 
Tamul,  Annamite,  Malayalim,  and  many  other  oriental  versions. 
And  thus  it  is  proved,  by  the  evidence  of  their  own  witnesses, 
that  even  in  that  which  they  have  boastfully  claimed  as  their 
peculiar  work,  the  Sects  have  only  done,  tardily  and  without 
fruit,  what  the  Church  had  already  accomplished  in  all  lands 
with  such  signal  succcp^^,  that  her  enemies  have  eagerly  appro- 
priated the  treasures  wiiich  she  had  lavishly  dispensed,  thouf?h 
they  could  only  present  to  their  disciples  a  mutilated  counterfeit 
of  gifts  which  in  their  rude  hands  lost  all  their  value.  Even  in 
their  boasted  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  they  confess  that 
they  have  but  circulated  borrowed  gold,  which  turned  to  dross 
at  their  touch.  "  The  best  translations  of  foreign  Bibles  issued 
by  our  Bible  Society,"  says  one  Avho  M'as  himself  a  distributor 
of  thoiisands,  **  are  reprints  from  those  made  by  the  Propaganda 
at  Rome  !"^  In  China  and  India  we  have  seen,  by  their  own 
admissions,  how  the  Protestant  translators,  while  attempting  to 
imitate  the  Catholic  versions,  only  succeeded  in  caricaturing 
them,  through  lack  of  mental  and  literary  qualifications.  "  In 
the  field  of  philology,"  says  Sir  John  Bowring,  repeating  the 
eulogy  so  often  pronounced  by  men  of  oriental  learning,  "th( 
world  owes  much  to  Catholic  missionaries ; "  yet  their  Protest- 
ant imitators  could  not  even  make  any  profitable  use  of  their 
laboius,  though  their  own,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  were 
founded  upon  them.  The  very  books  which  they  used,  even 
their  dictionaries  and  grammars,  were  not  unfrcqueutly  bor- 

*  Iliitoi'yoftheChri*tianBeU3ionand-Church,v.vV\.,^^.lQ. 

t  China,  kc,  cli.  iz.,  p.  248. 

i  Narrative  of  the  Mission  to  Cei/lon,  by  Rev.  W.  Hnrvarcl,  introd.  p.  64. 

§  The  Crimea ;  its  Ancient  and  Modem.  History ;  by  the  Ker.  Thomas  Milner, 
U.A.;  ch.  v.,  p.  130. 

II  Recherche*  Historiquet  lur  I'origine  des  Sarmates,  des  Esclacoits,  et  de* 
Slaves,  par  Mj^r.  de  Bohusz,  Archev&qae  de  Mobilew ;  tome,  iii.,  ch.  x.\vii.,  p.  534 
(St.  Peter»burg,  1812.) 

f  Travels  and  Adventures  of  Dr.  Wolff,  ch.  ix.,  p.  182 
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rowed  from  Ciitholic  missionaries.  Thus  Dr.  Marshman,  of 
Sciami)..re,— Avhose  own  compositions,  like  those  ot  Carey,  have 
been  ul.andoncd  as  worthless  even  by  Ins  /»7>\\P";";  f'-" 
a(^knowk.d-ed  that  he  "owed  his  first  si-ht  of  a  Latm- Chinese 
dictionary  to  the  p.diteness  of  the  ^athohc  nnssionary  1  ere 
KodriLmez,  who  had  spent  twenty  years  m  Churn  In  hkc 

manner,  when  Sehreet'er,  an  u^ont  of  the  ^^l^-^f  ^Z 
Society,  wished   to   translate  the  Scriptures   into   the   Boota 
dialect,   "he   obtained   a  manuscript    dictionary,    libet    and 
Italian,  the  work  of  some  llomish  missionary,    t     And  in  our 
own  day,  we  fiiid  in  South  America  an  Enghsh  Protestant  agent 
encouraW  a  missionary  of  his  sect  to  leani  the  ]^^^2lf 
the  ChiUan  Indians,  because  "in  this  study  he  wil  be  mate- 
rially aided  by   a  dictionary   compiled  by   the  early   1  opisl 
missionaries;"?  while  in  the  northern  continent,  the  capture 
bv  the  Enelish  of  the  papers  oi  the  martyr  Sebastian  Kasles, 
we  are  told,  was  an  «  important  event, "  because  amongst  them 
« there  was  found  a  vocabulary  of  the  Abenaki  language,  which 
the  missionary  had  compiled,  and  which  has  been  preserved  to 

*  "uurthough  they  appreciated,  they  commonly  used  these  in- 
dispensable  aids  without   the   slightest  ackiiowledgment,  and 
even,  when  they  thought  they  could  do  so  with  safety,  affected 
to  be  themselves  the  authors  of  the  very  works  of  which  their 
own  were  only  a  feeble  and  inaccurate  copy.        Indeed,     says 
one  who  was  himself  a  linguist,  a  Protestant,  and  a  missionary, 
'  there  are  not  greater  plagiarists  than  some  of  the  missionaries.  || 
And  in  this  singular  commerce  there  Seems  to  hate  been  a 
rivalry  between   Russians  and   Protestants.     Thus  Klaproth 
detected  that  the  descriptive  part  of  Tindtowski  s  yell- known 
work  on  China  "is  taken  ahnost  entirely  from  that  of  father 
Gaubil.  whom,"  the  great  orientalist  significantly  adds,      M. 
Timkowski  has  forgotten  to  name."1f     In  like  maniier,  when  M. 
]'apin  asked  the  Protestant  director  of  the  Enghsh  college  at 
Malacca,  in  1834,  for  a  copy  of  the  Cliinese  Grammar  of  J  at,her 
Pr^mare.  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Notitta  Ltngux  Stmcte, 
which  had  been  reprinted  at  the  college,  the  following  smgulai 
fact  was  revealed:  "  When  we  asked  theminister  for  it  imder 
this  name,  he  appeared  astonished,  having  never  known  ot  the 
existence  of  Father  Prdmare,  much  less  that  he  was  the  author 


•  Chi»ese  Grammar,  by  J.  Marihman,  D.D.,  prefece,  p.  2. 

*  Periodical  Accounts,  \o\.i.,^.&i.     .      ,      , 

t  Gardiner,  Visit  to  the  Indians  qf  Chtlt,  ch.  Vi.,  p.  190. 

§  Bancroft,  History  of  the  Umted  States,  toL  ii.,  p.  940. 

II  Wolflf,  ch.  xi.,  p.  205. 

f  Timkowski's  I^avels,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iL,  p.  127  { note  by  Kkproth. 
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of  this  Grammar ;  for  though  it  is  simply  a  literal  translation  of 
that  of  the  famous  Jesuit,  tho  Protestant  editor  had  attributed 
to  himself  the  whole  merit."*  Aud  once  more :  "  When  the 
late  minister  Morrison,  of  Canton,  after  having  procured  the 
Chinese  JMctioiiary  of  Fiither  IJasil,  printed  it  anew,  he  an 
iiounc(Ml  to  tlio  loarned  world  that  he  was  himself  the  author  ol 
it."  The  last  case  is  confinned  by  the  autliority  of  Klaproth, 
liom  which  there  is  no  appeal,  who  not  only  suspected  the  Lir- 
ceny,  but  detected,  by  actual  collation,  that  it  was  very  clumsily 
executed,  and  that  "  Morrison's  edition  was  full  of  faults  "f 

And  now  we  may  conclude.  We  have  heard  enough,  per- 
haps too  mud  Iv.tb  to  its  principle  and  its  result,  of  tlie 
method  by  wlucn  the  ^  ''\stant  communities  .,  j  convert 
the  heathen  world.  Its  j.,  ..iciple  was  not  only  unknown  to  the 
Apo;itles,  but  emphatically  coiulemned  and  disavowed  by  every 
act  of  their  missionary  career ;  its  result  has  been — on  the  ono 
hand,  a  wider  and  more  universal  profanation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  than  the  evil  spirits  could  have  accomplished  by  any 
less  effective  agency ;  on  the  other,  to  confirm,  aud  even,  in  a 
certain  sense,  to  justify  the  pagan  world  in  needing  a  religion 
presented  to  them  after  such  a  fashion.  We  are  now  to  com- 
pare this  method,  in  every  province  of  the  earth,  Avith  all 
fideUty  and  minuteness,  with  that  earlier  one  which  St.  Paul 
emplojfid  in  the  first  century,  St.  Augustine  in  the  sixth,  St. 
Francis  in  the  sixteenth,  and  which  Catholic  missionaries 
throughout  the  world  still  pursue  in  our  own  day.  The  Church, 
we  shall  see,  does  not  attempt,  any  more  than  her  first  Apostles 
did,  to  convert  the  heathen  world  by  the  circulation  of  books 
which  were  not  given  for  any  such  purpose,  which  pagans  could 
not  possibly  understand,  even  if  they  were  correctly  translated, 
and  which  they  have  only,  as  their  distributors  sorrowfully  attest, 
abused,  ridiculed,  and  defiled.  But  she  knows  what  her  Lord 
has  given  her  in  this  treasure,  and  how  to  use  it.  *'  I  have  con- 
versed with  many  Catholic  ecclesiastics,"  is  the  honest  confes- 
sion of  one  who  spent  a  fruitless  life  in  the  distribution  of  Pro- 
testant Bibles, "  and  never  have  I  heard  one  voice  lifted  up 
against  it ;  all  that  they  require  is,  that  the  edition  be  conform- 
able to  the  authorised  text."{  When  Dr.  Wolff  visited  the 
school  of  the  Spanish  friars  at  Damascus,  he  relates,  that  "  to 
his  utter  astonishment  he  found  that  the  pupils  (several  hun- 
dieds  of  them)  had  Arabic  Testaments  and  Arabic  Psalters, 
printed  by  the  British  aud  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  a  Spanish 

*  Jnnatei,  tome  vii!.,  p.  58S. 

t  Ap.  Timkowgki,  vol.  i.,  ch.  is.,  p.  350  (1827). 

X  Journal  of  Sev.  Jameg  Connor,  in  Jowett'i  ^pp.,  p.  462. 
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friar,  who  superintendod  the  school,  said  to  Josopli  Wolff,  'Thus 
wi'  proniotf,  and  over  have  promoted,  the  faith  of  tho  Holy 
Cath(»lic  Apostolic  Church.'  "*  There  is  nothin<;  in  this  fact  to 
nstotiish  a  Catliolic.  Before  the  Sects  were,  the  Church  had  so 
well  j^uarded  that  sacred  IJook  that  the  chief  heresiarch  of 
itiodern  limes  confessed,  "  hut  for  her  they  would  never  have 
received  it."t  And  this,  as  her  children  know,' was  part  of  her 
office.  That  s/ie  should  not  venerate  the  Divine  Scriptures, 
which  arc  so  ahsolutely  her  own  that  they  were  ahandoned  hy 
their  Author  to  her  sole  authority  both  to  define  and  promul- 
gate ;  that  she  should  he  indifferent  to  that  sacred  deposit  of 
which  during  lon^  a;:^e8  she  was  the  only  guardian ;  which 
the  incessant  and  lifc-lonf?  labours  of  her  own  servants  dili- 
}?eiitly  preserved  and  multiplied  ;  upon  which  all  her  saints  were 
nourished,  and  out  of  which  all  her  doctors  tau(;ht ;  which  are 
daily  presented  to  her  priests  in  the  most  sol(>mn  function  of 
their  ministry,  to  be  reverently  kissed  ;  and  which  she  offers  at 
this  hour,  in  every  land,  without  stint  or  measure,  to  all  who 
can  relish  their  sweet  savour ;  this  is  evidently  the  dream  of 
the  fanatic,  or  the  calumny  of  the  false  propiiet  J  She  is 
guiltless  indeed  of  the  cruel  indecency  of  putting  all  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  hands  of  children,  and  has  not 
read  the  words  of  her  first  Pontiff  §  with  so  little  profit  as  to 
give  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  without  note  or  comment,  to 
women  and  peasants,  or  to  abandon  the  mystic  Apocalypse  to 
the  crude  fancies  of  every  disorderly  dreamer,  or  the  trivial 
exegesis  of  every  inflated  sophist.  And  though,  as  the  ap- 
pointed Teacher  of  the  Nations,  she  has  other  guides  besides  the 
written  word,  being  the  guardian  of  the  apostolic  traditions, 
and  taught  directly  and  unceasingly  by  the  immediate  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  yet  the  Church  is,  in  fact  and  deed, 
the  only  true  Bible  Society ;  and  with  such  incomparable  wisdom 
and  power  does  she  unfold  to  all  her  children  the  mysteries  of 
that  eternal  Book,  that  even  the  unlettered  peasant,  taught  at 
her  knees,  though  he  has  never  learned  to  read,  attains  a  fami- 
liarity with  its  hidden  truths,  a  keen  and  living  perception  of 
its  holiest  doctrines,  compared  Avith  which  the  bald  and  super- 
ficial tcord-  knoicledyo  of  the  subtlest  mind  beyond  her  is  pale 
gross  darkness.il 

•  Travel*  and  adventures  of  Dr.  Wolff,  cli.  ix,,  p.  181. 
'  t  Luther,  Comment,  in  S.  Joan.  Evangel. 

X  "Qnidcst  Scripturasacra,"  said  OregoryXIII.  to  Philip  of  Spain;  "nisi  Epfi« 
tola  quiL-dum  omnipotcntis  Dei  iid  crcaturam  suam  P  Kihil  autcm  sapientius  Deo, 
nihil  melius,  nihil  nostri  amantius;  nihil  igitur  ejus  scriptura  pricstantius,  mAi7 
utiliuf,  nihil  neceMarius,"—A.p.  Thetner,  Jnnal.  Eccletiatt,  tome  i.,  p.  80. 

§  II.  Pet.  iii.,  16. 

II  "  The  Holy  Book,"  says  one  who  is  at  once  the  most  popular  and  the  mott 
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It  is  by  virtue  of  this  Divine  power,  which  she  alone  possesses, 
and  of  which  we  are  about  to  trace  the  action  in  every  land, 
tliat  even  the  neophyte  of  Eastern  Asia,  but  yesterday  a  Jlud- 
dhist  or  a  Confucian,  is  to-day  a  devout  and  enlightened  bclicvjr, 
and  will  be  t(t-niorrow  a  martyr.  Slie  has  placed  no  book  in  his 
hands,— •she  has  even  warned  him  against  the  ignoble  versions 
which  dishonoiu-  tin;  rt'velation  of  God,  and  expose  Christianity 
to  the  derision  of  the  heathen, — yet  her  penetrating  voice  has 
reached  the  depths  of  his  heart,  and  in  her  minister  he  has 
recognised  a  prophet  of  the  living  God.*-  JiCt  us  enter,  then, 
without  further  delay,  upon  the  historical  investigation  which 
we  hav(!  proposed  to  ourselves,  and  Avhich  alone  can  reveal  to  us 
the  process  by  which  this  incomparable  victory  is  accomplished. 
liCt  us  examine,  by  the  aid  of  Protestant  witnesses,  the  contrast 
Avhich  exists  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions  to  the 
heathen.  Old  fields  of  ccmtroversy  are  exhausted,  but  a  new  one 
claims,  and  will  repay,  our  attention.  At  length  we  can  invite 
men  to  an  inquiry  which  will  test  to  the  uttej-most  both  the 
Church  and  the  Sects.  We  arc  going  to  see  them  both  in  action. 
The  conversion  of  the  heathen  world,  at  once  the  noblest  and  the 
most  arduous  labour  to  which  the  best  and  wisest  of  our  race 
have  ever  devoted  their  lives,  is  not  less  a  miracle  of  Divine 
power  than  the  creation  of  the  physical  world.  Uoth  arc  equally 
impossible  to  human  skill,  unaided  by  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Most  High.  Yet  man  cannot  even  form  any  conception  of  the 
Christian  Church  Avhich  shall  exclude  this  fundamental  idea  of 
her  office,  that  she  is  able  to  convert  the  Gentiles.  For  this  she 
was  created.  This  is  what  her  Founder  expects  her  to  do. 
And  it  is  He  who  admonished  us  to  apply  the  supreme  test 
which  we  are  about  to  employ,  when  He  declared,  in  ages  long 
past,  that  none  but  her  messengers  should  prevail  in  that  super- 
human warfare.  "  They  shall  build  the  places  ♦hat  have  been 
M  astc  from  of  old  ...  .  And  they  shall  knoio  their  seed  among 

influential  spiritaal  writer  of  our  age  and  country,  "  lie«  like  a  bunch  of  myrrh  in 
tlie  bosom  of  the  Church,  a  power  of  sanctitication  like  to  which,  in  kind  or  in 
degree,  there  it  no  other,  except  the  sacraments  of  the  Precious  Blood."— Dr. 
Pabcr,  The  Creator  and  the  Creature,  book  i.,  ch.  iii ,  p.  69. 

•  "  And  certainly,  if  any  thing  were  wanting  to  justify  the  Latin  Chnroii,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  use  made  of  the  Vible  by  those  who  have  rebelled  against 
her  authority,  and  in  the  results  which  have  followed  and  which  still  follow  diiily 
from  their  use  of  it.  Perceiving  with  the  eyes  of  the  spirit  the  strong  and  fierce 
devil  that  was  entering  into  the  Teutonic  nations,  and  was  tempting  them  to 
abuse  the  printing  press  and  the  scriptures  to  their  hurt,  the  Roman  Church 
might  seem,  and  may  still  seem  to  superficial  or  prejudiced  observers,  to  direct 
against  the  scriptures  themselves  that  hostility  which  is  really  directed  against  the 
evil  spirit  4i/  whose  hand  and  mouth  they  are  produced."— Ditsertationt  on  the 
Orthodox  Church,  by  Kcv.  W.  Palmer,  Diss,  vii.,  1, 135. 
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the  Gentiles,  nnd  their  offsprhiK  iu  the  miibt  of  pcoploH  :  nil  that 
Nhall  Hov  fhrin  Hhull  know  them,  th.it  thcbo  ure  the  «i.-t'd  whicli 
the  Lord  hath  hh'ssfd."*  .        ,.,,.,.. 

If.  then,  we  shouhl  discover,  hy  thi'  apphciition  ot  this  aivmo 
tcHt,  thut  at  all  tinu's  and  in  all  phicrs,  (iod  has  Kivi-n  to  om 
InKtitution,  and  to  no  oth<.r,  the  mi;iht  and  the    wisdom  hy 
which  this  miracle  is  accorapUshed ;  if  history  shonhl  teach  n», 
1)V  the  <(.nihined  testimony  ot  "U  nations  and  sects,  that  llcluiH 
lavished  npon  one  class  alone  the  hi^h.-st  Kitts  and  ^r aces  which 
the  ("reator  can  hestow  or  the  creature  use,  while  Ue  has  con- 
Htantly  refused  tlu'iu  to  every  other ;  if  the  messenKcrs  ot  the 
Church   seem  to  Ihj  everywhere  raised,  hy  virtue  oi  the   apos- 
tolic   vocation,  ahove  human  frailty,  while   the  emissaries  ol 
the  Sects,  who   dare    not   so  much   as  claim   that  vocation, 
hecome  a  jest  amon^  those  v.hi>  reject  their  reliipou  and  a  hye- 
word  amouK  those  who  profess  it ;  if  the  myriad  disciples  of  tlie 
first,  of  whatever  race   or  tongue,   emulate   the   sanctity   ami 
heroism  of  the  primitive  converts,  while  the  rare  pensioners  ol 
the  second  hecome  a  scandal  even  to  the  heathen,  mockinR  the 
teachers  wliose  wa^es  they  receive,  and  ridiculinK  the  tenets 
which  they  affect  to  adopt;  finally,  if  it  should  appear    that, 
durin.'  the  last  three  centuries,  as  in  the  fifteen  which  went  helore 
thom,   «)iie   order   of  missionaries  have   everywhere   prevailed 
uirainst  the  Powers  of  evil,  putting  to  lliKht  their  annies  and 
settinsr  their  captives  free,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  most  ahsolute 
poverty,  and  the  absence  of  all  human  aids  ami  apphaiiccs,— 
while  their  various  rivals,  scattering  gold  on  every  side,  and 
backed  by  the  whole  power  of  the  two  greatest  nations  ot  the 
West  have  only,  by  their  own  confession,  left  the  heathen  worse 
than  they  found  them,  then  »8  shall  have  done  well  in  proposing 
a  new  controversy,  differing  from  all  others  m  this,  that  God 
has  already  taken  it  out  of  the  hands   of  men,  to  decide  it 

Himself.  .  .      »  .,  „ 

It  is  with  this  object  thot  we  are  going  to  compare,  m  all  the 
world.  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions  to  the  heathen.  It  tlie 
attempt  has  never  been  made  before,  it  was  because  the  results 
of  the  latter  were  hitherto  imperfectly  known,  or  not  fully  de- 
veloped, or  not  yet  registered  in  the  pages  of  history.  It  wa? 
impossible  to  obtain  at  an  earlier  date  the  materials  tor  the  con- 
trast  which  we  are  about  to  trace  in  every  land.  Even  Bossuet 
could  not  have  written  the  Histotre  des  Variations,  \i  he  had 
Uved  half  a  century  earlier.  The  day  has  ai-rived  when  a  new 
chapter  may  be  added,  not  inferior  in  interest  or  importance, 

•  Imiu  Ixi  1, 0. 
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though  compiled  hy  an  unskilled  and  feeble  h:iiid,  to  those  which 
th(!  world  owes  to  the  nlniost  unrivalled  fjfcnius  of  tho  Hisliop  of 
Meaux,  and  of  wliich  the  cflfect  was  to  annihilate  Protestantism 
in  Krance.  Trotcstant  niissions,  it  is  true,  are  only  of  nxxlern 
date ;  but  they  are  at  length  ohl  cnoup;h  to  enable  us  to  apply 
to  thcni  that  searchinf?  tost  from  which  their  advocate s  would 
not  willinnly  appear  to  shrink,  because  it  is  that  which  our  l,ord 
rc(()junu'nded  to  i lis  disciples  when  He  said:  JJi/  thvir  J'ruUs 
ijc  ahull  know  them. 
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TiiKHE  is  a  land,  unviHited  by  PerBian,  Greek,  or  Roman, 
which  for  u<r(>8  Htood  apart,  "  like  a  world  wUhni  itself,  ui  tlic 
remote  miknowa  Eastern  Asia."*  KinKdoniH  arose  and  passed 
away,  nations  wtre  formed  and  ««ain  dissolved,  while  this 
remained  unconscious  either  of  progress  or  decay.  \et  here 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  human  family  had  their 
dwellinir.  Here  "  a  colossal  empire,  thronged  with  innumerable 
hihabitants,  skilled  hi  the  arts,  in  manufactures,  in  agriculture, 
and  in  commerce,"!  wrought  out  its  hidden  destiny,  during 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  without  on(  e  n  yealing  to  the 
rest  of  mankuid  the  secrets  of  its  philosophy,  its  laws,  or  its 

'^  At^iciigth  the  gates  of  this  casteni  world  have  been  thrown 
oiien,  that  Europe  might  enter  in,  and  her  sons  go  to  and  fro  in 
the  land,  bidding  Chhia  look  face  to  face  upon  races  whom  tor 
twenty  centuries  she  had  refused  to  know.     And  already  men 
begin  to  speculate  upon  the  issues  of  this  unfiui^hed  conquest. 
Will  China,  they  ask,  consent  to  receive  Irom  the  West  that 
divine  philosophy  so  long  rejected  with  ignorant  contejnpt,  and 
unlearn  the  delusions,  both  in  religion  and  science,  which  have 
made  her  people  atheists  and  her  sages  pedants  i    Such  ques- 
tions, which  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  our  immediate  inquiry,  are 
not  unworthy  of  the  interest  which  they  have  awakened  in  the 
two  most  powerful  nations   of  Europe.     But  our  business  in 
these  pages  is  with  the  past  rather  than  the  luture.    What 
China  may  beccmie  hereafter,  we  know  not ;  what  she  has  been, 
we  have  learned  from  men  who  did  not  wait  for  a  haughty  and 

•  P.  Von  Sclilegel,  Philotophy  ofEiHory,  Lect.  Ui. 
t  Hue,  Lt  ChrUtianime  en  Chine,  tome  ii.,  p  2. 
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reluctant  Ranrtion  to  tread  her  forbidden  noil.  For  more  than 
three  liuiidied  years,  they,  and  only  they,  oulNtripping  tho 
iioltio  curiosity  of  Ncicnce,  as  well  an  tho  more  eager  inipatienco 
of  a  conunerco  iilwayH  striving  to  enlarge!  its  sphere,  hud  dis- 
played the  superhuman  valour  which  forced  even  an  enemy  to 
i'oufess,  *'  Wher»<  neither  merchant  nor  traveller  has  penetrated, 
tho  Koman  (/atholic  missionaries  have  fimnd  their  way."*  It 
was  from  them  that  Kuropu  received  the  only  exact  knowledge 
which  it  possessed  of  this  remote;  land ;  for  though  others,  at  a 
later  date,  move<l  by  tho  desire  of  gain,  and  accepting  tho 
humiliations  by  which  alone  it  could  bo  secured,  found  a 
hidiug-placro  rather  than  a  homo  in  some  of  her  sea  port  towns ; 
the  missionaries  of  the  Cross  alone — in  defiance  of  every  menace, 
of  torture,  and  of  death — have  braved  the  capricious  fury  of  her 
rulers,  penetrated  her  most  distant  provinces,  aod  traversed  in 
their  apostolic  course  the  whole  extent  of  her  va'  ,  empire,  from 
the  sea  of  China,  across  tho  giTat  wall,  to  the  plauis  of  Tartar; 
and  Thibet,  and  from  the  f^ulf  of  Siam  on  the  south  to  the 
shores  of  the  sea  of  Okhost  ni  the  north.  It  is  the  hifstory  A 
their  toils  and  sufferings,  of  their  labours  and  triumplis,  w^  'eh 
wo  are  now  to  relate. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  our  purpose-  that  wo  should  trace  the 
earlier  fortunes  of  Christianity  in  China.  If  St.  Thomas  tho 
Apostle,  as  some  have  deemed,  passed  from  India  intoC-'na, 
and  his  message  was  rejected  by  her  people,  the  fact  vou'd 
perhaps  explain  her  subsequent  calamities,  but  this  is  a^l  the 
instruction  we  could  derive  from  it.  The  question,  upon  which 
history  throws  only  a  faint  light,  does  not  belong  to  our  subject. 
Nor  do  the  early  Nestorian  missions,  of  which  almost  every 
trace  has  been  obliterated,! — unless  we  find  a  vestige  of  them, 
as  Th^v^not  suggests,  m  the  Lamaseries  of  Thibet, — rissess 
any  claim  to  our  attention.  It  wos  the  misfortune,  pcmaps  a 
judicial  one,  of  southern  and  eastern  Asia  to  be  visited  in  early 
ages  by  false  apostles,  deeply  tainted  with  heresy ;  and  to  this 
fact  has  been  attributed  a  large  share  of  the  multiplied  disasters 
which  have  marked  the  cour«e  of  religion  in  these  ill-fated 
countries.  But  these  are  subjects  altogether  foreign  to  the 
special  inquiry  which  we  are  about  to  purs'  •  v  It  is  enough  to 
know  that  before  our  Saxon  forefathers  wtv  '^■uvertcd,  Chris- 
tianity had  been  preached  in  China.  The  monumental  stone 
discovered  in  1625  near  the  city  of  Si-ngan-fou,  the  authenticity 
of  which,  though  ridiculed  by  Voltaire,  no  one  now  disputes, 
decisively  proves  that  China  was  evangelized  before  the  seventh 

•  Outzlaff,  ClAika  Opened,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vl ,  p  180.    Cf.  Humboldt,  Atie  Centrale, 
tome  i.,  p.  27. 
t  Henrloo,  Ektoirt  du  Miuiont  CatAoUquet,  toma ! ,  p.  877. 
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century.*      Even   Gibbon  allows   that  "the   Christianity  of 
China  between  the  seventh  and  thirteenth  eentury  is  mvincib  y 
proved  by  the  consent  of  Chinese,  Arabian,  Synac,  and  Latin 
ndence  ^'t     In  the  latter  century,  there  was  already  an  arch- 
bishop at  Pekin,  who  had  under  his  jurisdiction  fo"r  Bufri^S!|n 
l«.bons-*    and  in   the  fourteenth,  Pope   Clement   the    tilth 
^^Sa  the    elebrated  Franciscan  John  de  Monte  Corvino  as 
Kopolitan,--"a  man,"  as  Neander  observes,  "  m  whom  we 
SooX  the  pattern  of  a  true  missionary  who  spared  no  pams 
in  Sng  the  people  the  word  of  God  in  their  own  hmguage.    § 
From  this  date  we  may  advance  at  once  to  the  later  epoch,  with 
wS  alone  we  are  eo'ncemed,  and  every  incident  oi  which  has 
been  nanated,  either  by  friends    or  enemies,  with  all  the 
minuteness  and  precision  of  contemporaneous  history. 

In  1552.  St.  Francis-Xavier  left  Goa  tor  Cluna,  eager  to 
proclaim  in  that  land  the  Name  which  he  had  already  announced 
Tso  many  thousands  in  other  regions.  But  his  course  wa 
run  and  the  Master  whom  he  had  loved  and  served  so  well 
8  mmoned  His  apostle  to  rest  from  his  labours.  He  expired 
on  Se  Bhores  of  the  island  of  Sancian  abandoned  by  the 
Jreacherous  Chinese  whom  he  had  hired  to  convey  him  to 

^  AW  the  very  hour  in  which  St.  Francis  M  saw  the  birth 
of  or^who  was  destined  to  take  his  place,  and  upon  whom  the 
richest  endowments  both  of  nature  and  grace  appear  to  have 
beeriav^herNo  gift  which  might  quaUfy  him  for  his  great 
SrTer  seems  to  have  been  denied  to  this  eminent  man.     In  him 
wJre  united  prudence,  constancy,  and  magnanimity  of  soul ; 
profound  genius,  cultivated  by  the  most  famous  mas  ers  of  the 
n     de  icacy  a^d  refinement  of  taste,  unwearied  industry  and 
habitual  mortification.     In  1583  Father  Ricci  landed  m  China ; 
and  then  began  that  famous  conflict  between  the  powers  of  light 
and  darkness,  in  which  this  intrepid  apostle  battled  for  twenty- 
seven  yea"s,  and  which  forms  the  opening  chapter  in  the  history 
nf  modem  missions  in  China.  .  ,    ^  i 

iT  h  that  history  which  we  ate  now  to  attempt  to  trace,  and 
of  which  all  the  incidents  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under 
?hive  principal  epochs.  The  first  extends  from  the  arrival  Df 
Ricd  fo  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Cang-hi  in  1722 ;  the  second 
frim  the  accession  of  his  son,  Yong-Tching,  and  the  era  of  per^ 

'    -  ™     V    ji.    Ttufnim  aonerale  de  VEtahlitsement  dtt  CkriHianime,  tome 

2Va«e«i,  ch.  xv.,  p.  309.  ed  Wright, 
f  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xlvn.. 
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secution  which  he  introduced,  to  the  suppression  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  1773 ;  the  third  from  the  revival  of  the  missions  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  to  our  own  day.  The 
chief  events  of  these  three  periods  shall  iioav  be  briefly  sketched, 
with  only  such  an  amount  of  detail  as  is  absolutely  neccssaiy  to 
exhibit  the  facts  which  it  is  proposed  to  illustrate  in  those 
volumes,  viz. — the  character  of  the  missionaries,  the  method  of 
their  operations,  and  the  results  of  their  labours.  As  the 
CathoUcs  come  first  in  order  of  time,  we  have  no  alternative  but 
to  begin  with  them. 


FIBST    EFOCR. 

Ricci  landed  at  Canton.  Without  money,  and  without 
books,  he  commenced  the  work  for  the  success  of  which  he 
trusted  only,  like  St.  Paul,  to  his  own  vocation,  and  the  grace 
of  God.  Dependent  from  the  first  moment  of  his  arrival  upon 
the  caprice  of  the  Viceroy,  nothing  could  be  more  precarious 
than  his  position  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  residence  in 
China.  Once  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  fury  of  the  heathen, 
and  retired  to  Macao ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  bo  daunted  by 
peril  or  discouraged  by  suffering,  and  before  long  he  was  once 
more  in  the  city  from  which  he  had  been  summarily  banished. 
He  had  resolved  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  China,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  * 

On  his  first  landing  he  had  assumed  the  habit  of  a  Bonze, 
supposing,  by  a  natural  error,  that  men  who  exercised  priestly 
functions,  and  professed  an  ascetic  life,  would  be  ref.pected  by 
their  own  followers.  But  when  he  had  ascertained  that  ao 
garb  was  less  likely  to  attract  the  esteem  of  tho  Chinese,  a 
happier  inspiration  led  him  to  adopt  that  of  t'ae  Literates, 
which  the  members  of  his  order  ever  after  retained  during  their 
career  in  China.  His  first  convert  seems  to  have  been  a  poor 
outcast,  whom  he  found  dying  by  the  road-side ;  but  there  was 
little  promise  as  yet  of  the  day,  which  only  his  ardent  faith 
and  unfailing  courage  could  have  ventured  to  anticipate,  when 
nobles  and  princes  were  to  become  his  disciples,  and  even  the 
supreme  ruler  of  that  wide  empire  was  to  acknowledge  him  as  a 
friend,  a  companion,  and  a  guide 

Meanwhile,  he  had  acquired  such  a  mastery  of  the  purest 
Chinese  dialect,  that  his  compositions  already  began  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  the  most  learned  and  critical  readers,  and  one 
of  them  was  destuied  to  fill  the  place,  which  it  still  occupies,  in 

•  Tie  du  p.  Biooi,  pap  le  K.  P.  d'Orlgana.    See  also  Fie  du  S.  P.  Sieci, 
Apotre  de  la  Chi     par  Cbarjea  Sainte-Foi  Paris,  1859). 
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the  imperial  library*    Thus  prepared  for  the  work  to  winch 
he  had  devoted  his  life,  he  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Pekm. 
Months  and  even  years,  were  to  elapse  bef.ne  that  journey  was 
cSS'ed      ihrovsh  every  obstacle  he  fought  his  way  always 
prdent  but  never  wavering,  and  scattering  as  he  went  the  seed 
5  the  Gospel.     Many  of  the  more  learned  Chmese,  attracted 
bv  an  eloquence  which  they  knew  how  to  admire,  and  captu'ated 
by  the  sublime  truths  which  he  unfolded  to  them,  embraced  the 
failh;  but  he  had  set  his  face  towards  Pekm,  and  would  no 
abandon  his  purpose.    Already  he  approached  Isankm,  and  it 
was  now  as  easy  to  go  forwards  as  to  retrace  his  steps.     In 
cross  rtheYa„Ltse-Kiang  he  was  nearly  cbowned,but  though 
one  of  his  companions  perished,  his  own  hour  was  not  yet  come. 
When  his   luggage  was    examined    at    the  custom-house    a 
cnieifix  was  found,  which  the  officer  on  duty  considered  "a 
oharm  to  take  aw^y  the  life  of  the  emperor."     1  his  barrier 
passed,  he  still  pursued  his  way,  gathering  con^rts  wherever 
he  stopped,  and  almost  always  of  the  highest  class.    Turned 
back  from  one  city,  he  fled  to  another.     Always  calm  and  col- 
lected, no  difficulty  took  him  by  sm-pnse  no  snare  tripped  him 
un      Refused  admission  into  a  town,  he  left  it  on  one  sue,  and 
pLed  on  his  way ;  until  at  length,  overcoming  every  obstacle 
rprudence,  sagacity,  and  fortitude  he  accomplished  ajoiirney 
unnaralleled  in  the  annals  of  modem   enterprise,  and  stood 
wXn  the  walls  of  the  capital.     And  now,  after  twenty  years 
of  toil  and  suffering,  he  began  to  reap  m  joy  what  he  had  sown 

"^^Few  men  ever  lived,"  says  a  well-know  Protestant  mis- 
sionary,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  hereafter  who  did  so 
Ixch  within  a  short  space  of  time  as  this  Jesuit."  And  then 
ibis  unfriendly  witness  adds,  "  It  will  scarcely  bo  credited  that 
at  his  death  there  existed,  in  Keang-nan  province  alone,  thirty 
churches ;"  and  that  a  little  later.  "  ihere  were  few  large  cities 
where  so^e  Christians  might  not  be  found."t  What  manner 
of  Christians  they  were,  we  shall  lewa  immediately. 

Ricciwas  now  established  not  only  in  Pekin,  but  within  the 
nrecinets  of  the  imperial  palace.  His  human  science  he  will- 
in'^lv  employed  in  the  service  of  the  emperor,  reserving  only 
the  rights  of  apostoUc  dignity  by  refusing  all  recompense;  he 
consented  to  be  a  mathematician  and  a  philosopher  at  court,  on 
condition  that  he  should  be  only  a  missionary  everywhere  else. 
In  both  characters  he  was  successful.  Among  the  most  eminent 
of  the  earUer  converts,  attracted  by  his  lummous  teaching  and 

•  Bridgman,  CMnae  Chratomathy,  jntrod.  p.  81. 
t  Qutxlaff,  vol.  ii.,  ch,  xv.,  p  229. 
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mortified  life,  was  the  mandarin  Paul  Sen,  one  of  the  highest 
officers  of  the  empire,  whose  whole  family  api)ear  to  have  cm- 
braced  the  faith  which  their  descendants  still  profess  at  tho 
present  day.  J)u  Halde  relates  of  his  grand-daughter  Candida, 
that  "during  thirty-four  years  of  Avidowhcod  she  imitated 
perfectly  those  holy  widows  whose  character  St.  Paul  lias  de- 
scribed to  us,  founded  thirty  churches  in  her  own  part  of  the 
country,  and  caused  nineteen  to  be  built  in  different  provinces 
of  the  empire."*  And  the  grace  which  she  used  so  well  has 
abided  from  that  hour  in  her  house  and  lineage,  so  that  a  re- 
luctant witness  reports,  in  1858,  that  "part  of  the  descendants 
of  Sen  are  now  Romanists."t  Three  centuries  of  unrelenting 
persecution  have  failed  so  completely  to  uproot  the  churches 
founded  by  Ricci,  that  the  same  writer  is  obliged  to  confess, 
with  unfeigned  displeasure,  that  in  the  single  province  first 
evangelized  by  him,  the  Catholics  at  this  hour  "  number  about 
secenty  thousand  souls."  It  is  well  to  commence  our  history 
with  a  fact  attested  by  eager  adversaries,  which  illustrates  so 
impressively,  not  merely  the  success  of  the  first  generation  of 
missionaries,  but  the  almost  unexampled  solidity  and  per- 
manence of  its  results. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  nobles  and  statesmen  of  China  who 
consented  to  become  the  disciples  of  Ricci,  and  to  learn  wisdom 
from  the  lips  of  the  stranger.  St.  Paul  had  gathered  neophytes 
even  in  the  palace  of  the  Roman  emperor,  and  Ricci  administered 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  in  that  of  the  sovereign  of  China.  In 
1606,  three  princes  of  the  imperial  family  were  added  to  the 
company  of  the  faithful  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  and  re- 
ceived the  names  of  Melchior,  Gaspard,  and  Ralthasar.  How 
they,  and  other  princes  of  their  race,  adorned  their  profession 
when  the  hour  of  trial  arrived,  we  shall  hear  ptesently  from  com- 
petent witnesses. 

That  such  a  missionary  as  Ricci  should  have  foreseen  the 
inevitable  day  of  sufiering,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare  his 
spiritual  children  to  meet  it  with  fortitude,  can  hardly  surjnise 
us.  He  knew,  while  he  was  baptizing  princes  and  nobles  in 
Pekin,  that  persecution  had  already  commenced  in  the  provinces. 
It  was  only  the  true  soldier  of  the  Cross  who  would  be  able  to 
prevail  in  that  terrible  warfare  of  which  China  was  soon  to  be 
the  theatre.  None,  therefore,  were  admitted  into  the  Church 
but  with  excessive  precaution,  and  after  making  "a  public 
declaration  of  their  faith,  composed  by  themselves  "t  "  The 
mandarins  venture  all,"  says  Le  Comte,  "  as  soon  as  they  think 

*  Da  Halde,  tome  iii.,  pp.  79  et  seq. 

t  Li/enn  China.hy  Kcv.  W.  C.  Milne,  ch.  iv.,  p.  474  (1868). 

t  Du  Halde  and  Ueorion. 
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of  becominf?  Christians,"*  and  both  they  and  their  teachers  knew 
it.  Their  position  resembled,  in  every  point,  that  of  the  primi- 
tive converts ;  and  we  shall  see  that,  Iromone  end  of  the  empire) 
to  the  other,  they  resembled  them  in  the  inflexibility  of  their 
faith,  and  in  their  contempt  of  sufTerinj?  and  death. 

The  first  a))ostle  of  China  had  done  the  work  committed  to 
him.  **  He  had  only  spent  twenty-seven  years  in  China,"  says 
Mr.  Gutzluff,  "  and  during  that  time  he  liad  executed  an  hercu- 
lean task.  He  was  the  first  Catholic  missionary  who  pene- 
trated into  the  empire,  and  when  he  died,  t/iere  were  more  than 
three  hundred  churches  in  the  (liferent  provinces  "f  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Gutzlatf,  whose  own  operations  will  be  described  to  us 
by  his  associates, — ^from  whom  we  shall  learn  that  he  was  more 
successful  in  amassing  wealth  than  in  making  Christians, — 
adds  disdainfully,  "  they  converted  thousands  without  touching 
the  heart."  The  dungeons  and  scaffolds  of  China  will  tell  us 
whether  Mr.  Gutzluff  was  right. 

A  few  days  before  Ricci  died,  he  addressed  his  sorrowing 
companions  in  these  words  :  "  My  fathers,  when  I  reflect  by 
what  means  I  may  most  eflicaciously  propagate  the  Christian 
faith  among  the  Chinese,  I  find  none  better  nor  more  persuiisive 
than  my  death."  And,  in  truth,  as  a  modem  writer  observes, 
**  by  his  public  interment,  with  the  emperor's  official  sanction, 
he  legalized  Christianity  in  China."J 

It  was  in  1610  that  Ricci  terminated  his  apostolic  career,  and 
now  the  events  were  at  hand  which  were  to  try  his  work.  Only 
five  years  after  his  death  so  fierce  a  storm  broke  out,  that  even 
the  Fathers  at  Pekin,  hitherto  respected  by  the  persecutor,  were 
banished  to  Macao,  and  for  a  time  the  further  progress  of  the 
faith  seemed  to  be  effectually  stopped.  But  it  had  been  decreed 
that  there  should  never  be  wanting  apostles  to  continue  the 
work  which  Ricci  had  begun,  and  in  1628  Adam  Schaal  was 
installed  as  his  successor,  with  the  title  of  "  President  of  the 
Mathematical  Tribunal,"  the  emperor  finding  his  own  subjects 
utterly  incompetent  to  fill  the  place  of  Ricci  and  his  com- 
panions; Religion  once  more  fomid  an  entrance  into  the  capital, 
under  the  protection  of  philosophy  and  science. 

Of  all  the  objections  urged  by  the  infidels  of  the  eighteenth 
century  against  revealed  religion,  few  were  more  specious,  none 
mere  delusive,  than  that  which  was  founded  upon  the  supposed 
antiquity  of  Chinese  science.  Protestant  writers  of  our  own  ago 
have  sufficiently  exposed  the  transparent  impostures  of  Voltaire 
and  his  school.     "  In  order  to  destroy  the  credibility  of  the 

•  The  Preunt  State  of  China,  Letter  xu.,  p.  411  (1737). 
t  EUlory  of  China,  vol.  ii.,  p.  121. 
X  Hnc,  tome  ii.,  p.  249. 
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Noachian  Deluge/'  says  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  this  unbelieving  im- 
postor "  exhausted  every  expedient  in  his  attempts  to  neutralise 
that  Palteontologic  evidence  on  which  geologists  now  found  some 
of  their  most  legitimate  conclusions.  Jhit  he  only  succeeded, 
instead,  in  producing  compositions  of  which  every  sentence  con- 
tains either  an  absurdity  or  an  untruth."*  "  It  has  been  proved," 
says  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  "  that  the  oarly  astronomical 
observations  of  the  Chinese  were  absolute  forgeries,  as  the  Jesuits 
found  no  one  able  to  calculate  an  eclipse."!  "  Their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  exact  sciences,"  observes  Mr.  Hugh  Murray, 
"  cannot  for  a  moment  bear  comparison  with  that  of  Europeans."! 
"  Whatever  is  valuable  in  Chinese  astronomical  science,"  adds 
Mr.  Gutzlaff,  "  has  been  borrowed  from  the  treatises  of  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries."§  The  accuracy  of  their  observations, 
fixing  the  position  of  innumerable  places  throughout  the  Chinese 
empire,  and  ranging  through  33  deg.  of  latitude  and  23  deg.  of 
longitude,  is  attested  by  Sir  John  Davis ;  ||  while  Mr.  Thornton 
declares  that  Chinese  chronology  rightly  examined,  rather  con- 
firms than  contradicts  the  Mosaic  account.lf 

How  eagerly  successive  emperors  of  China  acknowledged  the 
rare  qualifications  of  the  Jesuits,  and  profited  by  their  learning, 
is  attested  by  all  the  authorities.  It  was  the  science  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, as  Krusenstem  remarks,  and  the  fascination  of  their 
personal  character,  which  secured  their  welcome  at  court ;  though 
ho  perhaps  exaggerates  when  he  adds,  that  "  the  fondness  lor 
literature  which  has  actuated  some  of  the  emperors  is  the  only 
reason  of  their  being  tolerated."**  It  is  true,  however,  as 
Astley  notices,  that  in  spite  of  the  friendship  and  esteem  of 
various  emperors,  "their  religion  being  but  barely  tolerated, 
were  always  in  danger  of  persecution."}!    It  is  demonstrated, 

*  The  Tetiimonjf  of  the  EocJfs,  by  Hngh  Miller,  Lecture  Till.,  p.  279  (1862). 

f  China,  Political,  Commercial,  and  Social,  vol.  i.,  p.  78. 
Historical  and  Beier^tive  Account  of  China,  cli.  iii.,  p.  225. 
China  Opened,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  169. 
Sketche*  of  China,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  264. 

f  Sitiortf  of  China,  by  Thomfis  Thornton,  Eiq.,  preface  p.  13.  "  The  geo- 
graphical  luboora  performed  in  China  by  the  Jesuits  and  other  miggionaries  of  the 
Itoman  Catholic  faith  will  ever  command  the  gratitude  and  excite  the  wonder  of  all 

geographer! Portable  chronometers  and  aneroid  barometers,  sextants  and 

theodolites,  iympiesometers  and  micrometerg^  compasses  and  aitiflcial  horizons,  are, 
notwithstanding  all  possible  care,  frequently  found  to  fail ;  and  yet  ono  hundred 
and  fifty  ycBra  ago  a  few  wandering  European  priests  traversed  the  enormous  state 
of  China  Proper,  and  laid  down  on  their  maps  the  positions  of  cities,  the  direction 
of  rivers,  and  the  height  of  mountains,  with  a  correctness  of  detail  and  a  general 
accurucj  cf  nntline  that  are  absolutely  marvellous.  To  this  day  all  our  mnps  are 
based  upon  their  observations." — The  Taeping  Rehellion  in  China,  by  Commander 
Lindesay  Brine,  R.N.,  P.R.G.S ,  ch.  Hi.,  p.  89  (1862). 

•*  Voifaae  Bomul  the  World,  vol.  ii.,  p.  319. 

ft  Voyaget  and  Travelt,  vol.  iv-,  p.  283. 
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says  M.  Pauthior,  who  has  done  much  to  ducidatc  tho  history 
of  Chill  ,  '*  that  the  toleration  extended  to  the  missionaries  was 
only  duo  to  the  intercession  of  those  who  were  in  favour  at 
oourt."*  Hence,  the  apparent  contradiction  of  tho  Chinese,  at 
different  times  and  places,  and  the  sinRultir  contrast  between  tho 
honours  lavished  upon  the  missionaries  in  one  city,  and  tho  tor- 
ments inflicted  upon  their  colleagues  in  another. 

Adam  Schaal,  to  whom  we  must  return,  was  now  the  chief 
representative  of  Christianity  and  science  in  the  capital  of 
China.  But  he  Avas  not  alone.  In  1631,  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  began  to  arrive,  and  in  spite  of  the  perils  which 
surrounded  them  on  every  side,  the  apostolic  husbandmen  spread 
themselves  over  the  land  in  every  direction,  from  Canton  to  the 
great  wall  of  China,  and  even  into  Tartary  and  Mongolia.  Nor 
was  their  labour  vain.  "  The  harvest  became  so  plentiful,"  says 
one  who  watched  its  aftergi-owth,  "  that  the  workmen  were  too 
few  to  gather  it  in."t  "  The  progress  of  the  missionaries," 
observes  an  English  writer,  "was  in  general  triumphant, 
though  interrupted  by  fearful  vicissitudes  ;  till,  towards  the  end 
of  the  Ming  dynasty,  they  were  almost  supreme  in  the  palace."* 
"  Few  missions  in  pagan  countries,"  says  a  Protestant  agent  in 
China,  "have  been  more  favoured  with  zealous  converts,  or 
their  missionaries  more  aided  and  countenanced  by  rich  and 
noble  supporters,  than  the  early  papal  missions  in  China."§  He 
had  reason  to  say  it,  for  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  mother 
of  the  emperor,  his  principal  wife,  and  Anally  his  eldest  son, 
were  baptized  by  Father  Kofllcr,  and  shortly  after  despatched  to 
Rome,  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  the  celebrated  letter  which  has 
been  so  often  quoted,  and  upon  which  such  great  hopes  were 
founded.  But  if  the  emperor  permitted  his  nearest  relatives  to 
profess  the  Christian  faith,  and  even  distinguished  by  special 
favours  the  missionaries  who  did  not  fear  thus  to  exercise 
their  ministry,  under  his  own  eyes,  it  was  mainly  to  their  per- 
sonal qualities  that  the  capricious  toleration  was  due.  "  The 
mandarins,"  said  their  sovereign,  "  ask  me  daily  for  new 
favours ;  but  Ma  fa," — this  was  the  name  which  he  had  given 
to  Schaal,  who  had  just  completed  the  reform  of  the  calendar — 
"  though  he  knows  that  I  love  him,  always  refuses  even  those 
which  I  press  him  to  accept,"  And  when  the  fearless  mis- 
sionary acted  the  part  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  rebuked 
the  monarch's  vices,  the  latter  only  implied,  "  I  pardon  your 
invectives,  because  I  am  convinced  that  you  love  me." 

•  La  Chine,  p.  442. 

f  Lo  Comte,  Letter  xi.,  p.  S64. 

j  The  British  World  in  the  Eatt }  by  Leigtch  Ritchie;  voL  il,  p.  229. 

§  The  Middle  Kingdom,  vol  ii.,  ch.  xix ,  p.  805. 
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A  characteristic  anecdote  >vill  illustrate  the  relations  between 
the  cmpetor  and  this  celebrated  missionary ;  who,  after  biin<» 
the  friend  and  companion  of  the  last  sovereign  of  the  Aling 
dynasty,  continued  to  receive  the  same  marks  of  esteem  from 
the  two  first  Tartar  emperors,  although  the  Tartar  invasion 
luid  been  successfully  resisted  in  tho  soutli  by  Christian  Cliiuese 
generals.*  It  is  a  custom  in  China  that  when  the  emperor  has 
occupied  any  chair  or  seat  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  subjects,  it 
is  immediately  covered  with  yellow  stuff,  the  imperial  colour, 
and  none  may  henceforth  sit  upon  it.  One  day  when  Chuu- 
tche,  the  second  of  the  Mantcheou  dynasty,  paid  a  visit  to 
Father  Schaal,  as  he  sat  down  sometimes  on  the  bed,  sometimes 
elsewhere,  wherever  he  found  a  seat,  the  Father  said  to  him, 
laughing,  "But  where  does  your  Majesty  intend  me  to  sit 
hereafter  ?"  "  Wherever  you  like,"  replied  the  monarch ;  "  you 
and  I  are  not  on  terms  of  ceremony,  "f 

On  the  death  of  this  emperor,  a  formidable  persecution  arose, 
during  the  minority  of  his  successor,  Cang-hi  j  for  though,  as 
the  Pere  d'Orleans  relates,  "  the  four  regents  even  conferred 
the  title  of  preceptor  to  the  young  emperdr  on  Father  Adam,  a 
cabal  of  Bonzes  and  Mahometans  excited  such  a  tempest  against 
Christianity  as  to  result  in  an  attempt  at  its  extermination."  J 
Tho  venerable  Adam  Schaal,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  was 
loaded  with  chains  and  cast  into  prison,  together  with  a  crowd 
of  converted  mandarins,  of  whom  five  were  martyred.  Schaal 
was  sentenced  to  be  sti  angled  and  chopped  in  pieces ;  but  it  is 
related,  that  whenever  the  judges  assembled  to  read  the  decree, 
they  were  forced  by  earthquakes  to  fly  from  the  tribunal,  and 
that  the  people,  interpreting  the  portent  as  a  warning  from 
Heaven,  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  judgment.  "  The  whole 
land,"  says  Le  Comte,  "was  confounded  at  this  prodigy." 
But  Schaal,  exhausted  by  infirmity  and  the  sufferings  which  he 
had  no  longer  strength  to  endure,  sank  under  the  outrages 
which  he  had  received,  and  died  in  1666.  "Fallen  from 
fame,"  says  the  Pere  d'Orleans,  "deprived  of  his  dignities, 
loaded  with  reproach  and  calumny,  he  endured  imprisonment 
and  fetters,  showing  by  his  constancy  that  he  considered  himself 
even  more  happy  to  confess  the  name  of  Christ  in  a  d'mgeon 
than  to  have  preached  it  with  honour  in  a  palace." 

Schaal  was  now  removed,  and  peremptory  orders  being  issued 
by  the  provisional  governors,  the  flames  of  persecution  were 
rekindled  throughout  the  whole  empire.  Twenty- five  mis- 
sionaries, of  whom  twenty-one  were  Jesuits,  were  seized,  and 

•  Hiitory  of  the  Tartar  Conquerors  of  China,  Introd.  p.  6 ;  ed.  Halclujt  Society. 

t  Henrion,  tome  it.,  p.  376. 

X  History  itfthe  Tartar  Conquerors,  &e,  Book  i.,  p.  4&. 
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deported  from  the  interior  to  Canton.  Here  they  waited  till 
the  storm  should  lull ;  nor  was  it  long  before  their  patienro  was 
rewarded,  and  they  were  once  more  in  the  midst  of  their  fiocks. 
In  1671,  Father  Ferdinand  Verbiest,  the  8uc(!cssor  of  Adam 
Schaal,  obtained  once  again  from  the  new  emperor,  over  Avhoni 
he  had  acquired  supreme  influence,  a  respite  for  his  brethren ; 
and  in  that  single  year,  as  a  candid  Protestant  writer  notices, 
more  than  twenty  thousand  Chinese  were  converted.*  Perse- 
cution had  borne  its  usual  fruits,  and  the  example  of  the  con- 
fessors, according  to  the  law  of  Christian  missions,  had  won  the 
admiration  of  the  pagans  for  the  faith  which  could  inspire  so 
much  courage  and  fortitude.  In  1672,  an  uncle  of  the  em- 
peror, besides  many  other  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  including 
one  of  the  eight  perpetual  generals  who  commanded  the  Tartar 
forces,  embraced  Christianity ;  and  the  missionaries  had  good 
reason  to  believe  that,  after  a  few  more  trials  and  vicissitud'-'s, 
the  Cross  would  triumph  in  China. 

Verbiest  was  no  unworthy  successor  of  Ricci  and  Schaal. 
"  Reckon  me,  O  Lord, "  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  his  companions,  "  among  those  who  have 
desired,  but  were  not  permitted,  to  shed  their  blood  for  Thee. 
Under  the  veil  of  Thine  infinite  mercy,  I  dare  offer  my  life  as  a 
sacrifice  to  Thee."  In  such  a  temper  ho  laboured  during 
nearly  twenty  years,  enjoying  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
Cang-hi,  who  was  not  only  captivated  by  his  science  and 
learning,  but  deeply  affected  by  the  display  of  apostolic  virtues 
which  he  had  carefully  tested,  by  means  worthy  of  an  Asiatic 
monarch.     That  men  of  the  stamp  of  Verbiest,  and  his  eom- 

E anions  Grimaldi  and  Pereira,  versed  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
uman  science,  should  constantly  reject  the  dignities  and 
emoluments  offered  to  them,  and  dehberately  prefer  to  spend 
life  in  an  imbroken  course  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  continence, 
appeared  to  the  Tartar  prince  a  fact  which  deserved  investiga- 
tion ;  and  by  his  orders  spies  were  secretly  appointed  to  watch 
the  missionaries  in  their  private  hours,  who  were  able  to 
describe,  to  the  astonishment  of  their  royal  master,  the  holy 
and  mortified  lives  of  Verbiest  and  his  brethren.  The  effect  of 
this  discovery  upon  the  all-powerful  sovereign  of  China  was 
full  of  auspicious  fruits  for  the  missions;  so  that  when,  in  1685, 
a  fresh  company  of  missionaries  arrived  at  Ningpo,  whose 
entrance  was  violently  opposed  by  the  heathen  mandarins, 
Cang-hi,  who  had  learned  to  appreciate  them,  wrote  thus  with 
his  own  hand  to  his  too  zealous  subordinates :  "  It  is  not  men 
of  their  character  who  should  be  driven  from  my  empire.    Let 

*  Medkunt,  China,  Ut  Statt  and  Pfoi^evtt,  ch.  u.,  p.  232. 
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them  all  come  to  my  court ;  such  as  know  mathematics  shall 
stay  near  my  person,  the  rest  may  go  into  the  provinces  wher- 
ever they  please." 

Three  years  later,  in  1688,  Verhiest  died,  and  it  seemed  a 
bright  and  cheering  prospect  upon  which  the  missionary  closed 
his  eyes.  Everywhere  religion  was  extending  its  peaceful 
sway ;  and  already,  in  spite  of  repeated  pcrHecutitms,  the  Chris- 
tian churches  of  China  might  be  counted  by  hundreds.  It  was 
the  emperor  himself  who  pronounced  the  eulogy  of  the  great 
missionary  who  had  now  departed,  and  even  published  a  solenni 
edict,  "as  a  public  testimony  of  affection  towards  him,"  in 
which  hi'  made  the  characteristic  remark,  that  "  not  one  of  his 
calculations  as  lo  the  movements  of  the  heaveidy  bodies  had 
ever  been  wrong."  It  is  of  Verbiest  that  Mr.  Medliurst,  with 
the  candour  which  distinguishes  his  writings,  and  which  made 
him  an  estimable  man  though  it  could  not  make  him  a  success- 
ful missionary,  gives  the  following  accoiuxt:— 

"His  character  for  humility  and  modesty  was  only  equalled 
by  his  well-kno'»vn  application  and  industry.  He  seemed 
insensible  to  everything  but  the  promotion  of  science  and 
religion ;  he  abstained  from  idle  visits,  the  reading  of  curious 
books,  and  even  the  ])erusal  of  European  newspapers;  while  he 
incessantly  employed  himself  either  in  matliematical  calcu- 
lations, in  instructing  proselytes,  in  corresponding  Avith  the 
grandees  of  the  empire  in  the  interests  of  the  mission,  or  in 
writing  to  the  learned  of  Europe,  inviting  them  to  repair  to 
China.  His  private  papers  are  indicative  of  the  depth  of  his 
devotion,  the  rigour  ol  his  austerities,  his  watchfulness  over  his 
heart  amid  *he  crowd  of  business,  and  the  ardour  with  which 
he  served  religion."* 

But  Verbiest,  wise  and  good  as  he  was,  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  thousands  of  apostles  whom  the  Church,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  course  of  these  pages,  has  sent  forth  into  all 
lands  during  the  last  three  centuries.  Within  a  few  weeks  of 
his  death.  Fathers  Gerbillou  and  Bouvet  were  received  at  court, 
and  occupied  in  the  esteem  of  the  imperial  philosopher  the 
same  place  which  had  been  held  successively  by  Schaal  and 
Verbiest.  It  was  Cang-hi  who  obliged  them  to  learn  the 
Tartat  dialect,  which  he  preferred  to  speak,  and  constantly 
examined  them  himself  to  ascertain  the  progress  which  they 
•were  making  in  his  favourite  language,  into  which,  as  Chateau- 
briand notices,  one  of  them  subsequently  translated  the  scientific 
treatises  of  Fontenelle.  In  all  his  journeys  he  carried  ^vith  him 
one  or  more  of  the  missionaries,  from  whose  society  he  seems 

•  Ch.  ix.,  p.  284. 
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rurclv  to  hiivo  sennrated  liimsolf,  and  with  n  horn  he  hvcd  on 
8U.aitc.vms  of  nawonted  iutimiicy   as   oxcitod  th^.  ouvy    uml 
astonishuK-nt  of  the  greatest  otH.ers  ot  th.-  rminn..     ll'«  *»;;^ 
nucstioi,  on  arriving  ut  any  town  had  ahv.iys  i-;;t«^,«'''«   "^J  " 
missionary  who  dwdt  in  it.     At  Nankin,  where  I athor  (.ab    m 
and  his  companions  refrained,  out  of  h.innhty.  from  F^-«;     "« 
themselves  l/eforo  him.  "  I'ao  cn.p.n.r  waited  for  t^-m   wo  days, 
till  at  Ici.^th  hecomin-  impatient  at  tlieir  ahsenee,  he  sent  to 
hem   a  mandarin   ./his   h.msehold  namcl   Chao.  a  zealons 
friend  of  the   lathers   of  Pekin,   to   n^prmuh  t^'«"\ Jjf  »"' 
having  eome  to  sec  him;"  an.l  aft.T  presc-ntinj?  them  w  li  K^t« 
an.l  asking  th.-m  "if  they  had  not  som.>  nnaKe  of  Jcju8  Christ 
about  them,"  he   informed  them,  that,  as  a  spe.ial  mark  ot 
fav.,ur,  "  on  his  return  he  would  pi;     before  the  door  of  their 

"liTlTOg,  four  years  after  the  diuith  of  Vcrbiest,  a  nohle  church, 
built  within  the  precincts  of  the  pala.o,  was  solemnly  openeO, 
the  first  Mass  hein^  celebrated  by  Father  tierbi lion.     Wl  tn 
tho  envious  mandarins  remonstrated  with  Cang-hi  about  the 
dimensions  of  this  church,  which  .)vershadowed  a  portion  ot 
ihe  Imperial  edifice,  he  answered,  "What  would  yon  have  me 
do  '     These  foreigners  render  mo  every  day  important  services, 
for  which  I  know  not  how  to  recompense  them;  thev  refuse  an 
offices  and  employments;  money  they  will  not  \«"^^V1, '^  T ^^n 
is  the  only  thing  they  care  for,  and  it  is  in  this  alone  that  1  can 
tnve  them  any  gratification.     Speak  to  me  no  more  about  U.   T 
*'  Many  other  illustrations  might  he  added  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  missionaries  in  this  pagan  court,  and  its  ettects 
upon  the  progress  of  religion  in  China.     It  was  natural  that 
the  extraorcUnary  favours  manifested  hy  succ-ssive  cmperors 
towards    the    missionaries    should    deeply    impress    all   wo 
witnessed  them.      Father  Vcrbiest  relates  that  in  108^  lie 
accompanied  the  reigning  sovereign  to  eastern  lartary,  a  a 
that  he  was  placed  under  the  special  care  ot  the  uncle  and 
father-in-law  of  the   emperor   during   the  whole  expedition. 
Ten  horses  from  the  imperial  stahlcs  were  set  apart  for  Ins  urr, 
and  while  "  all  the  other  mandarins  were  ohliged  to  speno. 
great  sums  from  their  own  resources,"  the  c'^penscs  of  the 
missionary  were  defrayed  hy  the  emperor.     It  any  difficulty 
occurs  during  the  journey,  such  as  the  passage  ot  a  swollen 
torrent,  the  first  care  of  the  emperor,  though  ^!^^^J^Vf^^l2 
his  son  and  heir,  is  for  the  safety  of  Father  Verhiest.       Where 
is  he?"  was  his  anxious  inquiry  on  one  occasion,  when  night 
had  overtaken  them  at  a  dangerous  ford ;  and  he  insisted  upon 

•  D'OrlciHif,  Hislori/  of  the  Tartar  Conquerors,  &e.,  p.  98. 
t  Letlrti  Ediflanlea  et  Curietiies,  tome  xvii.,  p.  87. 
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his  entering  into  his  own  boat,  liaving  himself  crossed  tho 
stiiiitn  a  second  time  to  si'urch  for  him;  an  act;  as  Kathi>r 
N'l'ihicst  olwcrvcs,  which  "caused  no  little  conuncnt  among  (liu 
iiuiltitude  of  cminont  persons,  wlio,  througli  tho  night  and 
following  day,  wtTc  toiling  to  effect  their  ]).iMMuge."* 

Father  I'ereira,  who  received  in  his  turn  similar  honours, 
and  who  negotiatcil,  together  with  lierbillon,  tlio  llussiaii 
treaty  of  Nerchinsk  in  l(>8S),t  relates,  iliat  he;  would  sometimes 
say  in  joke  to  his  courtiers,  "  Take  heed  of  controversy  with 
the  Christian  teachers,  for  their  knowledge  compels  you  to 
agree  with  them  on  every  subject,  and,  what  is  more,  they 
worship  in  my  presence,  when  occasion  ottVr-j,  the  highest 
Cjrod."  lie  adds,  that  "many  of  the  com u.  is,  who  used 
formerly  to  address  their  prayers  to  Heaven,  are  now  ashamed 
to  use  that  name,  and  only  pray  to  the  personal  God.":}:  Hut 
we  have  now  sufficient  evidence  on  this  point,  and  it  is  time 
to  enter  without  further  details  upon  the  secoiul  period  of  our 
history. 

Thus  far,  amid  partial  reverses,  and  trials  which  only  purified 
the  faith  of  the  converts,  the  missionaries  luul  triumphed. 
From  one  extremity  of  the  country  to  the  other,  tho  Name  of 
.1  esus  and  the  constancy  of  His  worshippers  had  become  known. 
Tlie  new  Christians  were  now  sufficiently  fortified  in  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  practices  of  religion,  to  bear  the  sharp  irial 
through  which,  sooner  or  later,  every  newly  founded  church 
must  pass.  One  hand  alone  restrained  the  storm,  and  that 
hand  was  about  to  lose  its  strength.  In  112'2,  the  emperor 
Cang-hi  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  full  of  love  and  admira- 
tion of  tho  missionaries,  but  too  much  enslaved  by  earthly 
passicms  to  embrace  their  doctrine.  Ho  had  served  them,  rather 
than  himself;  and  having  lost  the  opportunity  so  freely  offered 
to  him,  and  neglected  the  grace  accepted  by  so  many  of  his 
kinsfolk,  was  now  to  be  taken  away.  His  son  and  successor, 
Yong-Tching,  whose  vanity  is  said  to  have  been  wounded  by 
the  calm  superiority  of  his  Christian  relatives,  and  their  stedfast 
rejection  of  the  ancient  superstitions,  immediately  issued  a 
decree  of  extennination  against  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  in 
that  year  of  evil  omen  "  all  the  missionaries  without  distinction 
were  driven  from  their  churches;  more  than  three  hundred 
churches  were  either  destroyed  or  converted  to  profane  ufses ; 
and  more  than  three  huiulred  thousand  Christians  wire  aban- 
doned to  the  fury  of  the  heathen.  "§ 

*  D'Otliaaa,  Appendix,  p.  114. 

t  RaTenstein,  The  Suatiansjon  the  Amur,  p.  58. 

X  D'OtUoju,  p.  143. 
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TIjo  socoTul  epoch  uf  Christianity  in  China  had  now  oom- 
inen('(  (I.  From  the  liour  in  which  Yonn-Tchinn  uHCcndcd  th(! 
throne  to  tlie  present  time,  it  was  only  hy  th«'  loss  of  all  earthly 
({oods,  and  often  at  tliu  cost  of  life  itself,  that  a  Chinese  could 
enihraeo  the  reli^rion  of  the  Cross.  Our  Christian  fore fiit hers  of 
tho  first  three  centuries  had  cndunnl  the  same  trial ;  and  men 
have  justly  deemed  it  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  divinity  of  their 
relij^ion,  that  it  could  survive  the  persecutions  which  would 
havo  annihilated  any  system  or  policy  of  human  invention.  Thu 
Church  in  China  has  displayed  exactly  the  same  proof  of  its 
divine  origin.  One  hundred  and  forty  years  have  passed  uwuy 
since  Yonfj;-Tchin}^  issued  his  decree,  and  there  are  more  than 
three  times  as  many  Christians  in  China  at  this  moment  as 
when  he  resolved  to  purj;e  the  empire  of  their  presence.  Trinccs 
and  nohles,  soldiets  and  peasants,  women  and  children,  havo 
passed  in  turn  through  the  fiery  furnace,  hut  each  class  has 
triumphed,  even  in  death.  The  work  of  Ricci  and  his  succes* 
sors  was  now  to  encounter  the  formidahlo  test  which  they  had 
foreseen,  and  of  which  we  are  uhout  to  witness  the  applica- 
tion. If  their  discijiles  fall  uway  when  the  stonn  hursts  upon 
them,  it  will  prove  that  they  had  huilt  on  no  solid  founda- 
tion ;  if  they  endure,  like  the  primitive  Christians,  every  tor- 
ment which  the  malice  of  men  or  demons  could  invent,  and 
p;lorify  at  the  stake  or  on  the  scafibld  the  Saviour  for  whom 
they  shed  their  hlood,  we  shall  confess  that  His  grace  was 
upon  them,  lifting  them  ahove  nature,  and  suhduing  the  flesh  to 
the  spirit. 

Am<mg  the  earliest  victims  of  the  terrible  persecution  which 
now  raged  from  one  end  of  China  to  the  other,  and  in  which 
mandarins  of  all  ranks  vied  with  each  other  in  executing  the 
sanguinary  edicts  of  their  master,  were  several  of  the  emperor's 
nearest  relatives.  These  members  of  the  royal  house  had  been 
nurtured  in  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  the  Chinese  court ;  one 
of  them  had  even  been  named  as  a  probable  successor  to  the 
throne ;  tho  greatest  officers  of  state  had  been  wont  to  approach 
them  only  on  their  knees.  They  were  now  summoned,  not  to 
disavow  their  convictions,  hut  only  to  pay  external  homage  to 
the  state  religion.  It  was  the  same  easy  compromise  which  had 
so  often  been  proposed  to  the  primitive  converts,  and  which 
those  true  soldiers  of  Christ  had  calmly  rejected.  The  Chinese 
princes  were  Christians  of  the  same  class,  and  had  been  formed 
Dy  apostles  of  the  same  school.  The  Divine  admonition  had 
sunk  deep  into  their  hearts  which  said,  "  You  cannot  drink  the 
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••httlico  of  the  Lord,  and  the  chalice  of  devils."*  With  one 
conient,  therefore,  they  rcfuned  to  touch  the  unclean  thing;  and 
thu  whoh;  family,  in<'luding  several  brothers  of  the  emperor, 
were  degraded  and  exiled.  ]<ct  us  follow  them  to  the  Ncenc  of 
tiieir  long  trial,  in  which  they  dinplnyed,  during  many  years, 
such  patient  resignation,  that  by  the  contemplation  of  their 
unmoved  fortituth',  amidst  poverty,  famine,  and  disease,  several 
heathen  members  of  the  imperial  family,  undaunted  by  the 
prospect  of  a  similar  lot,  embraced  the  law  of  Christ. 

Prince  John,  tliu  third  in  age  of  this  company  of  royal  con- 
fessors, wrote  thus  from  his  place  of  exile  in  Tartary  to  his 
friend  and  director.  Father  Paronnin  :  "  What  we  now  desire, 
and  what  you  must  beg  of  God  for  us,  is,  that  by  the  ludp  of 
His  grace  wo  may  correct  our  faults,  practise;  virtue*,  conform 
ourselves  to  His  holy  will,  and  persevere  to  the  end  in  His  holy 
servici'.  This  is  the  only  object  of  our  desires ;  the  rest  wti 
cotmt  for  nothing."  The  same  quiet  and  sober,  but  invincilde 
courage,  which  we  shall  find  to  be  a  diavacteristic  of  the  Chi- 
nese martyrs  and  confessors,  was  displayed  by  all  liis  com- 
panions, and  always  with  the  simple  dignity  of  language  which 
befitted  the  occasion.  From  first  to  last,  they  are  calm  and  col- 
lected, us  if  they  remembered  whose  honour  was  entrusted  to 
them,  and  know  how  to  be  heroes  without  clamour  or  exaggera- 
ion. 

"  You  know  not,"  said  another  of  the  princes,  whose  servant 
wept  on  seeing  him  loaded  with  heavy  chains,  "  the  precious- 
ness  of  sufferings,  and  yet  you  are  a  Christian  I  Leurn  that  they 
are  the  pledge  of  a  blessed  eternity.  Do  not,  then,  be  discou- 
raged ;  but  whatever  it  may  cost  you,  continue  stedfast  in  the 
faith,  and  never  abandon  the  service  of  God."  We  almost  seem 
to  hear  the  solemn  voice  of  the  great  Apostle :  "  Think  not 
strange  the  burning  heat  which  is  to  try  you,  as  if  some  new 
thing  happened  to  you :  But  if  you  partake  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  rejoice  that  when  His  glory  shall  be  revealed,  you  also 
may  be  glad  with  exceeding  joy."  t 

The  same  prince,  when  another  servant  olTered  to  cover  with 
linen  the  places  bruised  by  the  chains,  which  are  said  to  have 
weighed  seventy  poimds,  repulsed  him  with  these  words :  "  Did 
you  ever  hear  that  in  the  night  of  His  Passion  our  Lord 
endeavoured  to  loose  the  cords  with  which  He  was  bound,  dr 
that  He  placed  bandages  under  them  to  relieve  the  smart? 
This  was  the  God-Man ;  and  yet  He  suffered  for  us  sinners, 
while  .we  do  not  suffer  for  others,  but  for  ourselves.  "J 


•  1  Cor.  X.  21. 

t  Pet.  Iv.  12,  IB. 

X  Lttlret  Jidyiantet,  tome  zx.,  ^. 
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The  ladies  of  the  imperial  family  displayed  equal  patience 
and  generosity  in  the  midst  of  want  and  suiferings  of  every 
kind,  aggravated  by  the  memory  of  a  former  life  of  ease  and 
luxury.  "These  illustrious  persons,"  says  a  Protestant  liis- 
torian,  "  were  sent  as  exiles  into  a  desolate  part  of  Tartary ; 
the  princesses  were  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  perishing  with 
cold  and  hunger.  Yet  in  1736  we  find  the  members  of  the 
imperial  family  still  adhering  to  the  Christian  religion."* 
Fourteen  years  of  persecution,  sometimes  violent  and  cruel,  at 
others  subtle  and  insidious,  had  failed  to  exhaust  their  strength, 
or  to  pluck  from  their  hearts  the  faith  which  had  been  planted 
in  them. 

"  When  one  reflects,"  said  their  guide  and  counsellor. 
Father  Parennin,  at  an  earlier  period  of  theii"  exile,  "  what  this 
illustrious  family  has  suffered  during  four  years  past,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  a  more  formidable  trial,  or  one  which  could 
be  endured  with  more  Chiistian  generosity.  Princesses  of  the 
royal  blood,  who  had  always  lived  in  splendour  and  affluence, 
fallen  to  the  lowest  depths  of  indigence ;  without  the  support  of 
their  husbands,  with  no  relatives  to  succour  them,  nor  friends 
to  console ;  having  ever  before  their  eyes  the  spectacle  of  their 
sons  in  chains,  destined  to  death,  and  their  young  daughters, 
more  hapless  still,  whose  lot  is  worse  than  death ;  unable  to 
receive  the  sacraments,  the  only  consolation  which  they  could 
taste  in  the  sad  condition  to  which  they  are  reduced  j — to 
endure  all  these  woes,  and  yet  to  bear  such  a  deluge  of 
suffering,  not  only  without  diminution  of  faith,  though  so 
recently  converted  to  Christianity,  but  without  uttering  so 
much  as  one  accent  of  complaint ;  must  we  not  confess,  that 
even  the  constancy  of  the  Christian  heroes  of  the  first  ages  of 
the  Church  offers  nothing  more  admirable,  nothing  more 
heroic?"  Well  might  Father  Parennin  exclaim,  alluding  to 
the  reluctant  respect  paid  by  the  emperor  to  himself  and  his 
colleagues  at  Pekin, "  Oh !  for  fewer  favours  to  the  missionaries, 
aild.  more  justice  to  the  religion  which  they  preach !"  He  had 
himself  spent  more  than  forty  years  in  China,  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Cang-hi,  whom  he  accompanied  during  ei'^hteen  years 
in  all  his  journeys  into  Tartary ;  and  even  Yong-Tching  paid 
the  expenses  of  a  public  funeral  for  the  illustrious  missionary, 
yirho,  as  the  Russian  Timkowski  observes,  "  is  well  known  for 
the  share  he  had  in  fixing  the  frontier  between  Russia  and 
China."t  Parennin  was  a  competent  judge  of  Christian 
heroism,  and  himself  a  master  of  the  spiritual  life;  yet  he 


*  Hugh  Murray '8  China,  vol.  l,  ch.  viii.,  p.  276. 
t  Tiiwcow9ki'i  TraveU,  vol.  ii ,  ch,  i.,  p.  85. 
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declares,  in  his  letters  to  Europe,  that  nothing  could  surpass 
"the  sublime  virtues"  displayed  by  these  admirable  confessors. 
Promises  and  threats  were  employed  by  turns  to  seduce  their 
constancy.  "  You  are  Mantcheou,"  said  their  fonner  friends, 
»vith  ingenious  perseverance ;  "  you  belong  to  the  royal  blood, 
and  yet  you  renounce  the  customs  of  your  ancestors  to  follow  a 
strange  law !"  But  remonstrance  and  sarcasm,  blandishments 
and  menaces,  were  «?qually  vain.  The  members  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  Russian  embassies,  who  visited  China  at  this  period, 
were  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  fortitude  of  these  new 
Christians,  and  declared,  on  their  return  to  Europe,  that  "  they 
had  found  the  Primitive  Church  in  the  remotest  wilds  of  Asia." 

But  the  emperor  was  as  stedfast  in  his  purpose  to  conquer,  as 
they  in  their  resolution  to  endure.  Furious  at  the  calm 
patience  which  baffled  all  his  efforts,  he  now  ordered  them  to  be 
removed  from  their  place  of  exile,  and  shut  up,  one  by  one,  in 
small  prisons,  six  feet  by  ten.  Into  these  den^i  their  daily 
allowance  of  food,  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  life,  was  intro- 
duced through  a  small  aperture,  by  which  alone  they  maintained 
a  semblance  of  intercourse  with  the  outer  Avorld.  Already  they 
were  beginning  to  sink  under  their  protracted  miseries,  and  in  a 
few  days,  one  of  the  princes,  when  visited  by  the  guard,  was 
found  lifeless  on  the  floor  of  his  cell.  One  by  one  they  died. 
A  little  while,  and  all  would  have  been  added  to  the  company 
of  martyrs;  but  at  this  moment  the  hand  of  God,  who  often 
seems  to  delay  but  strikes  at  last,  was  stretched  forth,  and  Yong- 
Tching  was  called  to  his  account.  In  1735  he  expired,  and  his 
son  Kien-long  reigned  in  his  stead. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  emperor,  in  the  year  which 
followed  his  accession,  was  to  order  the  release  of  the  surviving 
princes,  who  had  so  long  been  buried  alive  by  his  father's  com- 
mand. As  the  noble  band,  of  whom  one  was  the  tenth  son  of 
Cang-hi,  passed  on  their  way  to  the  palace  from  which  they  had 
been  banished  for  fifteen  years,  the  people  knelt  with  respect, 
and  filled  the  air  with  acclamations.  But  the  hopes  which  their 
release  awakened  were  of  short  duration.  Kien-long,  though 
naturally  humane,  was  umvilling  to  bring  shame  on  the  poUcy 
of  his  father,  and  once  more  the  decree  went  forth  to  persecute 
the  Christians. 

We  have  seen,  by  sufficient  evidence,  how  converts  of  exalted 
rank  witnessed  a  good  confession  in  exile  or  in  bonds,  and  wore 
out  by  patient  endurance  the  maUce  of  the  persecutor.  Let  us 
inquire  whether  disciples  of  a  humbler  class  found  strength  to 
imitate  the  courage  of  these  Christian  princes,  and  to  glorify  the 
Holy  Name  in  the  hour  of  trial.  The  world  has  agreed,  in  every 
age,  to  accept  this  supreme  test  of  faith.    It  knows  that  men  are 
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not  SO  enamoured  of  torment  as  to  jield  their  limbs  to  the  knife 
or  the  brand,  when  a  word  or  a  sign  would  deliver  them  from 
both,  in  any  meaner  cause  than  that  for  which  St.  Peter  was 
crucified  and  St.  Paul  beheaded.     Other  reUgions  have  produced 
fanatics ;  Christianity  alone  may  boast  of  martyrs  ;  and  the  only 
form  of  Christianity  which  has  ever  begotten  willing  ones  is  that 
which  was  preached  in  China  by  Ricci  and  Schaal,  by  Verbiest 
and  Parennin.     We  are  about  to  trace  the  historical  results  of 
their  preaching.     For  nearly  three  centuries  the  blood  of  martyrs 
has  flowed  in  all  the  provinces  of  China,  in  the  empire  of  Annam, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Corea.     The  struggles  and  the  triumphs  of 
the  first  three  ages  of  Christianity  have  been  renewed  through  an 
equal   space  of  time  in  the  regions  beyond  the  Ganges.     We 
have  no  space  to  recount  all  the  details  of  that  still  unfinished 
warfare.     Our  attempt  will  be  limited  to  such  a  sketch,  neces- 
sarily incomplete  and  fragmentary,  of  the  later  history  of  religion 
in  China,  as  may  sufl5ce  to  prove,  by  testimony  which  man  has 
never  refused  to  accept,  that  both  the  missionaries  who  died  in 
that  land,  and  the  disciples  of  every  class  who  shared  their  lot, 
were  in  all  points  the  same  order  of  men,  animated  by  the  same 
invincible  faith,  and  abounding  in  the  same  Divine  gifts,  as  those 
who  taught  and  suffered  in  the  day  when  Christianity  first  com- 
menced its  combat  with  the  powers  of  darkness.     'Ihe  picture 
which  we  are  going  to  draw  may  not  exhibit  in  all  its  parts  the 
unities  of  time  and  space  ;  the  various  scenes  which  it  will  un- 
fold may  sometimes  seem  too  closely  crowded  together,  sometimes 
too  widely  separated ;  three  kingdoms  and  twenty-one  provinces 
must  find  their  place  in  it ;  but  one  lesson  every  form  and  every 
object  in  that  picture  will  teach  us,  the  only  one  which  we  need 
care  to  learn  from  it, — that  Catholic  missionaries  are  always  and 
everywhere  the  same,  and  that  God   is  marvellous  in  His 
saints.* 

The  persecution  which  devastated  the  Church  in  China 
during  the  reign  of  Kien-long  was  only  the  continuation  of 
sufferings  wiiri  which  the  Cliristians  of  that  empire  were 
already  familiar.  During  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  they 
had  been  tried  in  the  fiery  furnace;  with  no  other  result  than 
to  purify  their  faith  and  augment  their  numbers.  In  many  of 
the  provinces  there  had  been  three  generations  of  martyrs  in 
the  same  family.  We  have  omitted,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
these  earlier  details ;  the  great  persecution  of  1736  must  not, 
however,  be  passed  in  silence. 

•  The  writer  degires  to  observe,  that  if  in  these  pages  the  titles  of  Saint,  or 
Apostle,  or  Martyr,  are  applied  to  peisons  to  whom  the  Chnrch  has  not,  by  a 
formal  decree,  conceded  them,  such  terms  are  employed  ii;  perfect  anbrnission  to 
the  decree  of  Urban  VIII. 
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"  All,  except  a  very  small  number,"  says  one  who  witnersed 
that  event,  "  who  were  intimidated  by  the  apparatus  of  torture, 
displayed  heroic  constancy  amid  the  most  cruel  torments.  In 
vain  they  beat  their  faces  with  rods  till  they  were  covered  with 
blood,  or  stretched  them  on  the  ground  and  lacerated  them  with 
whips  and  sticks  ;  they  answered  constantly,  "  We  will  live  and 
die  Christians."*  And  one  result  of  this  noble  fortitude  was 
to  attract,  even  in  pagan  ivitnesses,  reluctant  esteem  for  the 
religion  which  inspired  it.  The  very  judges,  wc  are  told,  filled 
with  involuntary  admiration,  suggested  to  their  patient  victims 
to  apostatise  with  their  lips  only,  while  they  preserved  their 
religion  in  their  hearts.  "  Why  should  you  die  ?"  said  the 
mandarins ;  "  only  obey  the  command  of  the  emperor  by  out- 
ward compliance,  and  believe  what  you  like  in  secret."  But 
it  was  not  thus  the  disciples  of  Parennin  and  his  companions 
understood  the  obligations  of  a  Christian.  "  You  need  not 
fear,"  said  one  of  them,  while  the  executioners  were  binding 
his  limbs  before  the  torture  commenced,  "  lest  I  should  move  ; 
a  Christian  is  only  too  happy  to  suffer  for  his  faith."  Then  his 
trial  commenced ;  but  "  the  mandarin  was  weary  of  tormenting 
the  neophyte,  before  the  latter  was  of  enduring  the  anguish." 
And  when  it  was  over,  his  mother,  who  had  stood  vrithout 
wavering  by  his  side,  seeing  him  all  mutilated  and  coveret'  .vith 
blood,  fon^y  embraced  him,  and  exclaimed,  "  Come,  let  us 
hasten  to  thank  God  for  the  favours  which  He  has  shown 
you." 

Another,  who  was  a  mass  of  wounds,  and  incapable  of  move- 
ment, being  adjured  by  an  aged  heathen  relative,  who  threatened 
to  die  at  his  feet  if  he  refused  to  apostatise,  answered  with  a 
noble  pleasantry,  which  may  remind  us  of  the  sublime  jest  of 
St.  Laurence,  "  I  r.hould  very  much  regret  your  death,  but  at 
all  events,  in  my  present  condition,  they  can  hardly  suspect  me 
of  having  caused  it.'  f 

A  third,  who  was  by  profession  a  physician,  bping  almost 
beaten  to  death,  a  youth  whose  godfather  ho  was  u<A,ri  permis- 
sion to  take  his  place.  "Why,  my  son,"  he  repUt  i,  "would 
you  deprive  me  of  the  crown  which  God  has  prepdred  for 
me  ?"  And  these  are  only  a  few  examples,  amongst  many  thou- 
sands, of  the  spirit  which  the  faith  of  the  martyrs  St.  Stephen 
and  St.  James  had  kindled  in  the  Christiand  d'  China. 

During  more  than  ten  years  this  bloody  persecution  raged. 
A  few  gave  way,  as  St.  Cyprian  tells  us  they  did  even  in  his 
day,  under  their  torments  ;  but  the  great  majorityr— not  princes 


*  Lettre*  HdifiattUs,  tome  xx.,p.  S88. 
t  Id.,  p.  851. 
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only,  but  magistrates,  soldiers,  merchants,  boatmen,  women, 
and  even  children,* — rivalled  the  heroism  of  the  primitive  con- 
fessors. Everywhere  the  same  scenes  occurred,  and  evei-y where 
with  the  same  result.  "  On  every  side,"  wTites  one  who  bore 
his  part  in  the  persecution  of  1746,  "  are  hoard  the  groans  of 
the  Christians  ;  everywhere  they  are  bound  in  fetters  or  put  to 
the  torture ;  everpvhere  they  seek  to  force  them,  by  every 
device  of  cruelty,  to  renounce  Jesus  Christ."  But  they  had 
been  taught  by  men  of  the  school  of  St.  Paul,  and  the'lesson 
was  engraved  on  their  hearts,  that  "  the  sufferings  of  this  pre- 
sent time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which 
shall  be  revealed  to  us."  Even  the  weakest  disciples  emulated 
the  example  of  the  strong.  A  girl  of  nineteen,  being  dragged 
before  the  tribunal,  showed  such  joy  in  her  countenance  at  the 
honour  which  she  was  about  to  receive  in  confessing  the  Name 
of  Jesus,  that  the  enraged  mandarin  exclaimed,  "  Knowest 
thou  not  that  I  have  power  to  condemn  thee  to  death  ?" 
"  Here  is  my  head,"  replied  the  new  St.  Agnes ;  "  you  can 
order  it  to  be  cut  off,  but  it  Avill  be  to  me  unspeakable  joy  to 
lay  doAvn  my  life."  And  then  the  heathen  judges,  perplexed, 
as  their  forefathers  were  wont  to  be,  by  a  valour  which  they 
admired  without  comprehending,  took  counsel  together  how  to 
deal  with  such  incurable  perversity.  It  was  intolerable  that 
even  girls  and  children  should  laugh  at  their  threats,  and 
despise  their  torments  j  caring  only,  as  Festus  complained  to 
Agrippa  a  good  many  ages  before,  about  "  questions  of  their 
own  superstition,  and  of  one  Jesus  deceased,  whom  (they) 
affirmed  to  be  alive."t  The  world  is  ever  the  same,  and  resents 
nothing  so  much  as  the  faith  which  dares  to  survive  its  feeble 
satire,  and  the  courage  which  only  smiles  at  its  impotent  cruelty. 
And  so  these  mandarins  wisely  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  some 
new  scheme  must  be  adopted.  As  they  could  not  overcome  the 
disciples,  they  resolved  to  lay  hold  of  their  teachers.  And  then 
the  word  went  forth,  that  search  should  everywhere  be  made  for 
the  missionaries — with  this  additional  precaution,  that  every 
magistrate  whose  vigilance  they  contrived  to  elude  should  be 
deemed  a  partner  in  their  guilty  rebellion,  and  share  their 
punishment.  It  was  impossible  to  stimulate  more  effectively 
the  zeal  of  the  provincial  mandarins. 

Hitherto,  the  missionaries,  though  eagerly  aspiring  to  the 
crown  of  martyrdom,  which  they  had  come  so  far  to  seek,  had 
consented,  for  the  sake  of  their  flocks,  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  danger.     It  was  the  injunction  of  the  Master  to  His  first 


*  Rorhbacher,  Hi*toire  de  I'EgUte  Catholique,  tome  xxviii,  lir.  zcl.,  p.  470. 
t  Acti  xxT.  19. 
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apostles,  and  had  always  been  a  rule  with  their  successors,  not 
to  seize  the  crown  till  He  offered  it  to  them.  "  We  know," 
says  a  Chinese  bishop  and  confessor  of  our  own  day,  "  that  it  is 
not  ponnitted  to  anticipate  the  designs  of  Providence,  without 
a  special  impulse  of  Divine  grace,  nor  unless  one  is  mercifully 
predestined  to  receive  the  palm  of  martyrdom."*  In  tho  per- 
secution of  174G,  however,  the  missionaries  did  not  doubt  that 
the  time  had  come  to  die.  They  had  taught  their  childreu 
every  other  lesson,  and  they  now  prepared  to  teach  them  this. 

Father  Alcobcr  Avas  the  first  seized,  and  the  first  turiurcd. 
When  the  obscene  pagans  addressed  to  him  impure  intetiOga- 
toiies,  he  answered  Avith  a  loud  voice,  "  Questions  worthy  of  a 
minister  of  Satan  do  not  deserve  any  reply."  These  questions 
referred  to  female  converts  who  had  consecrated  themselves  to  a 
life  of  chastity.  "  Who  advised  you,"  they  said,  on  the  same 
occasion,  to  a  young  woman  before  the  tribunal,  "  to  embrace 
virginity  ?"  "  Myself,"  she  replied  ;  and  she  was  immediately 
consigned  to  the  torturers.f 

Fathers  Royo,  Serrano,  and  Diaz  were  captured  in  succession, 
and  horribly  mutilated.  The  first  confessed,  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  judges,  that  he  had  been  thirty  years  in  China  ; 
the  two  last  were  handed  over  to  the  executioners  without  even 
a  question.  But  it  was  the  bishop,  the  venerable  Sanz,  who 
was  the  special  object  of  their  search.  To  save  the  Christians 
the  vexations  and  sufferings  which  they  endured  in  their  gene- 
rous attempts  to  conceal  him,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  give 
himself  up,  and  having  addressed  the  tribunal  with  the  courage 
and  authority  of  an  apostle,  he  received  at  once  twenty-five 
blows  in  the  face,  a  number  afterwards  increased,  in  spite  of  his 
venerable  age,  to  ninety-five  ;  and  finally,  after  a  fruitful  apos- 
tolate  of  thirty  years,  was  martyred,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1747. 
His  last  words  to  the  executioner  were,  "  My  friend,  I  am  going 
to  heaven  ;  vrculd  that  I  could  take  you  with  me."  His  blood 
was  collected,  according  to  custom,  by  a  famous  brigand  and 
malefactor,  who  became  not  long  after  a  fervent  Christian. 

The  public  sentence  pronounced  against  Bishop  Sanz,  which 
deserves  notice  as  a  testimony  of  the  heathen  themselves  to  the 
progress  of  the  faith,  contained  th^  following  notable  words : — 
"  The  number  of  those  whom  he  has  already  perverted  is  so  great, 
that  to  whatever  side  we  turn  in  this  district,  there  is  nothing 
else  to  be  seen  ;  and  what  is  more,  the  verj-  members  of  the  tri- 
bunals, and  even  the  soldiers,  are  devoted  to  him."J  "  But 
what  gave  a  singular  and  striking  character  to  the  apostoUc 


*  Annals  of  ilie  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  vol.  vii.,  p.  257.    English  edition. 
+  Lettrea  Edifiantes,  tonao  xxii. ,  p.  59. 
X  Annals,  vol.  ix ,  p.  800. 
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labours  of  the  Bishop  of  Maiiricastro,"  says  the  latest  biofrt-npher 
of  St.  Dominic,  "  was  his  success  in  winning  the  Chinese  not 
merely  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  but  to  aim  at  the  hi^jhest 
grades  of  perfection.  The  number  of  Christian  virf^ins  desirous 
of  consecrating  themselves  by  vow  to  (lod  was  so  great,  as  to 
recall  the  days  of  the  primitive  (Jhurch." 

History  has  preserved  with  peculiar  care,  as  if  consciotis  of 
their  special  value  and  significance,  what(!ver  fragments  of  pagan 
literature  referring  to  tlie  triumphs  of  Christianity  in  the  first 
ages  have  surs'ived  to  later  times.  The  great  Chineso  persecu- 
ti<m  of  1747  has  fortunately  been  recorded  by  a  heathen 
annalist,  and  iu  an  official  document.  In  a  report  to  the  em- 
peror by  the  viceroy  of  one  of  the  most  C(*nsiderubie  provinces, 
the  sovereign  is  wannly  urged  by  his  deputy  to  take  note,  not 
only  of  the  wide-gpread  influence  of  the  missionaries,  but  of  the 
audacity  with  which  their  dvsriples  openly  manifested  their 
sympathy  and  love.  "  As  they  were  conducted  in  chains,"  says 
this  officer,  "  thousands  of  persons  came  to  meet  them,  and  to 
serve  them  as  an  escort  of  honour.  Many  showed  by  their  tears 
the  grief  which  they  felt  ;  girls  and  women  krult  before  them, 
and  offered  them  all  kinds  of  refreshments.  Every  one  wished 
to  touch  their  clothes."*  H<!  almost  seems  to  be  describing 
the  conduct  of  those  earlier  converts,  animated  by  a  similar 
spirit,  who  also  touched  the  body  of  St.  Paul  with  "  handker- 
chiefs and  aprons,"  to  which  the  Almighty,  approving  this  devout 
use  of  relics,  gave  power,  as  Holy  Scripture  relates,  to  heal 
diseases,  and  put  demons  to  flight.  But  the  heathen  viceroy 
continues  thus  :  "  A  young  man  named  Tching-Sieou  had  the 
impudence  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  multitude,  and  to 
exhort  them,  saying,  amongst  other  things,  '  It  is  for  God  that 
you  suffer ;  let  not  death  itself  pvercome  you.'  "  It  is  impossible 
to  desire  a  more  impressive  testimony  either  to  the  character  of 
the  Chinese  converts,  or  to  the  influence  and  authority  of  their 
apostolic  teachers. 

The  naiTative  of  the  eloquent  viceroy  appears  to  have  stimu- 
lated his  sovereign  to  fresh  exertions.  It  was  not  to  be  endured 
that  aliens  and  foreigners  should  thus  provoke  his  subjects  to 
what  is  called  sometimes,  even  in  our  own  day,  and  by  men  who 
deem  themselves  Christians,  "  a  divided  allegiance."  But  it 
was  '  i'>  fate  of  this  emperor,  as  of  all  the  enemies  of  Christ- 
ianity, to  minister  to  the  glory  of  the  faith  wli-ch  he  wished  to 
uproot.  The  "  M  -sters  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,"  as  he  styled 
them,  were  not  men  to  be  conquered  by  such  an  adversary  as 
this ;  and  if  they  invited  their  brave  and  generous  disciples  to 


•  Lettreii  Edifiante*,  tomo  xxiii.,  p.  72. 
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suffer  for  Christ,  first  showed  them,  by  their  own  example,  how 
to  do  so.  They  owed  this  debt  to  their  followers,  and  they  freely 
paid  it.  "  What  sort  of  a  God,"  said  the  presiding  mandarin 
to  Father  Beuth,  when  lie  stood  before  the  tribiuial,  "  is  He 
whom  you  wisli  people  to  adore  ?"  "  He  who  created  tho 
lieavens  and  tlu!  c^irth."  "  Oh,  the  Avretch  ;  as  if  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  were  created !  Give  him  ten  strokes."  Tliese 
were  blows  given  by  a  heavy  bamboo  across  the  face,  the  head 
being  turned  back  over  the  shoulders.  It  was  a  common  thing 
for  tlxe  sufferer  to  faint  after  the  first  or  second.  Then  wiiting 
the  Holy  Name  in  Chinese  characters,  the  mandarin  asked  the 
confessor  to  whom  that  name  referred.  It  was  not  now  the 
moment  for  reserve ;  and  therefore,  just  as  St.  Stephen  had 
cried  with  his  latest  breath,  "  I  see  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on 
the  right  hand  of  God,"  so  th?s  new  witness  announced,  even  to 
that  pagan  crowd,  "  It  is  the  Name  of  the  second  Person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity,  who  became  Man  for  our  salvation."  "  Ten 
strokes  more !"  shouted  the  mandarin ;  and  the  same  tonncnt 
was  a  third  time  inflicted,  when  the  bleeding  victim  once  more 
proclaimed  witli  unfaltering  lips  the  titles  of  his  God  and 
Saviour.  Two  months  after  he  died  of  his  wounds ;  his  only 
delight  in  these  last  days  of  his  life  being  to  hear  the  Passion  of 
our  Lord  read  to  him  by  his  fellow  prisoners. 

It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  missionaries 
were  all,  from  first  to  last,  such  as  Father  Beuth.  No  menace 
could  daunt,  no  anguish  overcome  them.  One  after  another 
they  fell>  but  as  each  left  a  space  in  the  ranks,  another  hurried 
forward  to  fill  it.  On  the  12th  of  September,  1748 — for  each 
year  resembled  that  which  preceded  it — F.  F.  Tristan  de 
Attermis  and  Joseph  Henriquez  were  strangled  in  prison,  after 
the  usual  tortures.  On  the  28th  of  October,  four  Dominican 
fathers  received  their  crown  together.  Every  year,  almost  every 
month,  paid  its  tribute  of  blood ;  and  if  any  still  survived  in 
that  long  and  merciless  persecution,  it  was  because  they  con- 
sented to  delay  for  a  brief  space  the  final  triumph,  and 
charitably  accepted  a  hidden  ministry  amongst  their  flocks, 
postponing  for  their  sakes  the  coveted  glory  of  martpdom. 

Yet  their  spiritual  children,  even  when  deprived  of  their 
pastors,  were  not  unable  to  bear  that  supreme  calamity.  Tixey 
proved,  in  many  a  province  of  China,  that  they  could  walk 
bravely  to  the  stake,  though  no  apostle  stood  by  to  encourage 
them ;  that  they  could  live  during  long  years  by  the  strictest 
rule  of  religion,  even  when  the  minister  of  Clirist  was  taken 
away  from  among  them.  Both  these  facts  are  attested  by 
capable  witnesses. 

We  might  fill  a  volume  with  examples  of  their  constancy. 
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Many  who  think  thoy  wouhl  gladly  cmhracc  a  sharp  hut  spcndy 
death  for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  would,  perhaps,  fail  under  pro- 
tracted torments.  INIany  who  could  hear  even  these  while 
surrounded  by  their  brethren,  and  aided  by  their  prayers,  would 
lauf^fuish  and  fjjow  eold  if  deprived  for  years  of  all  the  ordiiumees 
of  relif^ion.  The  Chinese  Christians  have  endured  both  these 
trials.  The  celebrated  Father  I'arennin  was  acquainted  with  an 
old  Tartar  officer,  one  of  a  company  of  Christians  livinj^  near  the 
great  wall  of  China,  to  whom  for  many  years  this  worthy  soldier 
had  acted  as  a  sort  of  lay  chaplain.  "  I  assemble  these  Chris- 
tians," ho  said,  "  in  my  house  on  festival  days ;  wo  pray 
together ;  I  give  them  notice  of  the  days  of  abstinence  and 
fasting.  All  arc  eager  for  the  happiness  of  seeing  a  missionary, 
in  order  to  hear  mass,  and  partake  of  the  sacraments.  Most  of 
them  have  seen  none  for  twelve  years,"* 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  striking  in  the  history  of 
Chinese  missions — and  we  shall  meet  the  same  fact  in  almost 
every  other  land, — nothing  which  illustrates  more  powerfully 
thi!  character  both  of  the  teachers  and  their  disciples,  than  the 
ardour  Avith  which  the  latter  clung  to  their  religion,  even  when 
separated  for  long  periods  from  their  spiritual  guides,  and  fi'om 
all  the  appointed  (channels  of  grace  and  consolation.  Nineteen 
years  after  the  martyrdom  of  Father  Beuth,  though  the  persecu- 
tion in  Avhich  he  fell  had  raged  almost  without  intermission,  we 
find  a  missionary  of  his  class  not  only  expressing  his  admiration 
at  the  "  courage  with  Avhich  God  inspires  these  Asiatics,  so 
pusillanimous  by  nature,"  but  extolling  the  innocence  and  mar- 
vellous fidelity  of  those  '*  who,  without  even  the  ojiportunity  of 
practising  the  duties  of  their  religion,  since  they  cannot  so  much 
as  see  a  missionary,  never  fall  into  apostasy,  and  carefully  cause 
their  children  to  be  baptized."!  Ihit  we  must  refer  for 
examples  to  the  works  devoted  exclusively  to  the  history  of 
religion  in  China  ;  the  field  which  it  is  proposed  to  traverse  in 
these  volumes  is  too  vast  to  permit  even  the  attempt  to  exhaust 
a  single  portion  of  it. 

One  special  feature  of  the  Chinese  missions,  which  even  in 
this  rapid  sketch  we  are  obliged  to  notice,  is  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  the  same  facts  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Every- 
where the  missionaries  were  the  same,  the  affliction  of  their 
converts  the  same,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  they  were 
endured.  Their  history  in  one  province  exactly  resembles  their 
history  in  every  other.  Pass  for  a  moment  from  China  Proper, 
where  a  strong  central  administration  secured  uniformity  in  the 


•  Lettrea,  tome  xx.,  p.  15. 
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details  of  the  persecution,  to  Tong-King  or  Corea,  and  you  will 
think  you  aie  still  in  the  company  of  the  mandarins  who  exe- 
cuted the  orders  of  Yong-Tchiug  or  Kien-long.  The  procceilings 
arc  identical,  and  their  results  also. 


MISSION   OF   TONG-KINO. 

The  mission  of  Tong-King  was  founded  in  1627  by  Father 
Alexander  de  lUiodes.  In  a  few  months  he  converted  two 
hundred  idolatrous  priests,  a  sister  of  the  king,  and  seventeen  of 
liis  near  relations.  In  less  than  three  years,  he  and  his  com- 
panion Father  Antony  Marques  had  baptized  nearly  six  thousand 
pagans,  including  several  bonzes  of  great  repute  with  their 
countrymen  for  wisdom  and  virtue,  but  who  now  willingly 
accejjted  the  humble  function  of  catcchists,  and  *'  rendered 
incalculable  services  to  the  missionaries  in  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel."*  The  usual  test  of  their  sincerity  was  quickly 
applied.  By  the  influence  of  the  king's  wives,  who  trembled 
lest  the  monarch  himself  should  embrace  a  doctrine  Avhich  con- 
demned polygamy,  boih  the  missionaries  were  banished.  Would 
the  newly-converted  bonzes  still  adhere  to  a  religion  which  now 
seemed  to  have  vanished  like  a  dream  ?  Had  the  faith  already 
taken  such  dcr^p  root  in  their  souls  as  to  support  them  in  such  a 
trial  as  this  ?  It  had  don«  more — it  had  made  them  apostles ! 
When  the  two  Fathers  entered  the  kingdom  again  by  stealth  in 
the  following  year,  they  found  that,  in  that  brief  space,  their 
fervent  catechists,  not  content  with  preserving  their  own  faith, 
had  prepared  four  thousand  neophytes  for  the  reception  of  the 
sacraments.  In  1639,  only  twelve  years  after  de  Rhodes  had 
first  entered  Tong-King,  there  were  abeady  eighty-tAvo  thousand 
five  hundred  Christians !  In  seventy-two  villages  there  were 
hardly  any  pagans  remaining.  In  the  two  years  1645  and  1646, 
twenty-four  thousand  Tong-kinese  were  baptized.  Finally,  before 
half  a  century  had  elapsed,  the  almost  incredible  number  of  tico 
hundred  thousand  converts  had  been  won  to  Christ-f 

Thus  far  the  history  of  religion  in  Tong-King  corresponds 
with  what  we  have  called  the  "  first  epoch"  in  the  missions  of 
China  Proper.  The  second  was  now  to  commence,  and  with 
precisely  the  same  results  as  in  the  former  empire.  The  fire 
Avhich  was  to  "  try  the  work"  of  the  missionaries  in  Tong-King 
Avas  already  kindled  in  1630,  but  it  was  not  till  a  few  years  later 
that  the  systematic  persecution  was  organized  which  has  never 
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c'cii«('(l  from  that  hour,  and  wliich  was  di  stiiK>(l  to  try  o  the 
uttL-rmost,  but  ncvor  to  exhaust,  during  iiioro  than  two  tniturii's, 
the  faith  and  courage  of  tliese  affiicted  Christians.  In  vain  tlie 
missionaries  were  shiin  m  forcibly  dcj'wili  d  ;  their  disciples  con- 
tiiuu'd  faithful  even  in  their  absem-e  T^hon  Father  Le  Eoyer, 
and  his  comi)ani(»n  Father  I'aregaiul,  secretly  entered  the 
kingdom,  on  the  22iu\  of  June,  1(592,  they  found  that  great 
inimhers,  by  whom  the\  were  received  Avith  transports  of 
enthusiii  ,  ,  luid  not  been  abl(>  to  approach  the  sacraments  fin*  a 
long  period  of  years.  And  then  'hey  commenced  their  secret 
and  periloie^  ministry.  "  I  jjass  whole  days,"  says  the  former, 
in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  M.  Lc  Royer  des  Arsix,  "either 
concealed  in  n  boat,  Avhich  I  only  quit  at  night  to  visit  the 
village  s  l)y  the  nver-side,  or  hidden  in  some  retired  house."  He 
always  celebrated  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  before  daybreak, 
and  then  returned  to  spend  the  long  hours  of  the  coming  day 
in  Ills  plac(?  of  concealment.  Yet,  in  spite  of  difficulties  at  least 
equal  to  those  which  Avere  encountered  and  overcome  by  the 
first  Apostles  ;  in  spite  of  the  terrible  lot  to  which  every  ccmvert 
saw  himself  inevitably  doomed,  and  which  would  have  appalled 
any  but  true  disciples  of  the  Cross ;  in  spite  of  sufferings  and 
torments  winch  Av<»uld  probably  suffice  m  a  few  months  to 
obliterate  ivery  trace  of  the  languid  or  nominal  Christianity  of 
certain  countries  of  northern  Europe  ;  the  work  of  conversion 
was  hardly  suspended  for  a  single  hour.  In  1694,  Father  Lc 
Iloyer  himself  baptized  467  adults,  though  they  could  only  have 
received  his  instnictions,  as  Nicodemus  did  those  of  our  Blessed 
Lord,  under  the  shelter  of  night.  In  1695,  amid  the  same 
uiu  easing  dangers,  he  admitted  435 ;  in  1696,  in  spite  of  the 
lu)iTible  persecution  then  raging,  218  ;  in  1697,  247  ;  in  1698, 
310.  And  his  companions  were  all  engaged  in  the  same  work, 
Avith  exactly  the  same  fruits.  "  Many  of  our  Fathers,"  he 
writes,  "  have  had  a  larger  number  of  baptisms  and  confessions 
than  myself."* 

A  single  example  will  show  what  manner  of  men  they  were 
wliom  they  thus  gained  to  God,  and  how  they  confessed  the 
faith  which  the  prospect  of  anguish  and  death  could  not  deter 
t''"m  from  embracing,  nor  the  dread  reality  persuade  them  to 
f  indon.  In  1721,  all  the  tribunals  throughout  the  land  were 
taronged  with  Christians  brought  up  /or  judgment.  Luke  ^I'hi-, 
an  aged  disciple,  is  first  commanded  to  trample  on  the  Cross, 
perhaps  in  the  hope  that  his  example  might  influence  the 
younger  confessors.  Lifting  up  the  sign  of  salvation  from  the 
ground,  hx  the  sight  of  the  heathen  crowd,  he  pressed  it  to  his 


•  Zettm,  tome  xvi.,  p.  19 
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bosom,  and  oxcluimcd  aloud ;  "  My  Lord  and  my  Ood,  Tliou 
who  ])iov(<'st  the  thoujfbts  of  all  hearts  knowcst  the  secrets  of 
mine  :  but  I  desire  that  they  should  be  known  to  these  also, 
wiio  think  to  dismay  me  by  their  threats,  that  they  nuiy  under- 
stand that  neither  the  <;reatest  tonnents,  nor  the  most  cruel 
death,  can  ever  separate  me  from  Thy  love,"  The  mandarins, 
in  choosiuf^  a  \  ietim,  could  hardly  have  made  a  more  tinfortunato 
selection  ;  and  they  aiijiear  to  have  been  so  completely  overawed 
l>y  the  nuijesty  of  the  brave  old  man,  that  for  that  day  he  was 
sent  back  to  prison.  Uut  the  martyrdom  which  he  had  merited 
was  only  ])ostponed.* 

We  res(«rve  to  the  f/ii'rd  period  of  these 
(rations  of  the  character  of  the  lay 
because  we  have  no  space  for  tlie  inn 
abound  in  the  two  earlier  epochs,  ai 
sucli  triumphs  of  Christian  heroism  ■ 
and  as  it  were  imder  our  very  eyes,  ' 

consideration,  and  serve  to  illustrate  more  impressively  the 
prodigious  contrast  of  which  we  are  not  yet  to  speak,  but  which 
it  is  our  piirpose  to  trace  hereafter  in  every  land.  The  world 
hears  with  aj)athy  of  actions,  however  sublime,  from  which  it  is 
already  separated  by  more  than  a  century,  and  reserves  all  its 
attention  for  newer  events.  For  this  ren*MHi  we  do  not  linger 
over  the  past.  The  present,  wo  shall  see,  has  still  more  urgent 
claims  to  our  notice,  and  will  repay  it  with  still  more  instructive 
and  abundant  evidence. 

liut  we  must  not  close  our  account  of  the  second  period  of  the 
Tong-King  mission  without  showing,  by  at  least  a  few  instances, 
that  the  missionaries  in  this  province  resembled  their  brethren 
in  every  other. 

The  emperor  Chua,  a  worthy  rival  of  the  more  potent  monarch 
at  Pekin  whom  he  acknowledged  as  his  suzerain,  had  com- 
manded that  search  should  everywhere  be  made  for  the  mis- 
sionaries. Fathers  Francis  Buccharelli  and  John  Baptist 
Messari,  both  already  worn  out  with  disease  and  toil,  for  their 
life  had  long  been  a  daily  martyrdom,  were  the  first  victims. 
In  vain  some  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  court,  cognisant  of 
their  pure  and  holy  lives,  pleaded  in  their  favour,  declaring 
them  "  irreproachable  in  their  conduct."  Father  Messari  sunk 
to  rest  in  prison,  before  the  knife  or  the  brand  could  be  applied. 
Buccharelli,  accompanied  by  a  willing  escort  of  ten  of  his  own 
converts,  was  led  to  martpdom.  They  marched  together  to 
death,  in  a  kind  of  triumphant  procession,  for  in  a  few  moments 
heaven  was  to  be  opened  to  them.     Amongst  the  crowd  who 

•  Leltres,  tome  xvi.,'p.  41. 
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followed  WHS  tlip  npod  I^iikc  Tim  ;  mid  when  some,  rompiis- 
nioiiatiiiy;  his  vciicrnltli'  years,  \vo\il(l  fain  have  |m.slii'd  liiiii  haek, 
that  the  inuiidariiiH  iniH;ht  overlook  him,  "Not  so,"  he  answered, 
Htill  Htrn^'f^linj;  to  the  front,  "  tlies*'  are  my  hrothers." 

On  the  llvMh  of  January,  17.]7,  rathersAlvan-z.Cratz.D'Ahreu, 
and  IJa  Cunha, — three  of  th  f.i  nienihers  of  nolde  houses,  all  Hnh- 
jeets  of  difl'erent  Kuropean  kin-^f'.oniN,  hut  all  united  hy  reli^rion 
•with  a  eloscr  tie  than  that  of  [lunily  or  nation, — surt'ered  nmrtvr- 
<h»nj  in  the  same  place,  and  at  tlu!  same  hour.  So  hriKlit  witli 
grace  aiul  unearthly  joy  was  the  face  of  Da  Cunha,  as  he  walked 
with  his  hrethreii  to  the  jdace  of  execution,  that  a  mandarin, 
])U7zled  hy  such  unseasonable  rapture,  and  utterly  mistaking  its 
<-ause,  exclainu'd  with  an<;ry  c()ntemi)t,  *'  This  foreijjn  madmnn 
thinks  they  are  only  takin;;  him  to  Macao !"  Others  amonfj;  the 
heathen  bystanders  were  heard  to  observe  with  more  discernment, 
"  It  seems  that  death  is  the  delight  of  these  foreigners.  What 
kind  of  a  law  is  this,  which  teaches  men  to  desjnse  life,  and  to 
embrace  death  with  so  nuich  joy  and  satisfaction  ?"  It  was  the 
after  contem])lution  of  these  mysterious  scenes,  of  which  their  own 

Idiilosophy  sujjplied  no  interpretati(m,  which  so  often  led  the 
leathen,  aciording  to  the  universal  law  of  Christian  missions,  to 
embrace  the  religion  of  which  such  scenes  attested  the  Divine 
power. 

There  Avns  hardly  a  moment's  pause  in  the  struggle  of  which 
we  have  only  noticed  a  few  characteristic  incidents.  In  1750  the 
same  events  recurred,  and  on  a  larger  scale.  Once  more  the 
prisoi'.t  wer<'  •hoked  with  confessors,  many  of  whom  died  of 
starvut.'. '1.  «.'>iie  of  the  bishops  in  Tong-King  was  pressed  to  the 
earth  ')y  a  heavy  weight,  and  bore  the  tortin-e  for  eighteen  days. 
r>  ''.cr  Laureygo,  and  other  missionaries,  shared  the  same  fate  ; 
ami  the  heathen,  who  came  to  gaze  upon  them,  went  away  filled 
with  astonishment,  and  sorely  perplexed  by  **  the  heavenly  joy 
which  illuniined  their  faces,"  even  in  the  midst  of  their  torments. 
Finally,  <m  the  28th  of  August  of  the  same  year,  all  the  surviving 
missionaries  were  forcibly  dragged  on  board  a  vessel,— the  persc- 
c\itors  having  decided  that  it  was  no  use  to  kill  them,  as  their 
death  only  multiplied  converts, — and  were  accompanied  by  great 
numbers  of  Christians,  mIio,  in  spite  of  the  barbarity  of  the 
pagan  so' a*,  rs,  filledthe  fir  with  their  lamentations,  and  pros- 
trated themseiv*  tWRTeise  the  last  blessing  of  the  fathers  and 
guides  whom  they  seemed  once  more  to  be  losing  for  ever. 

At  the  time  of  this  last  outbreak,  which  closed  the  secojid 
epoch  of  the  Cochin-Chinese  mission,  the  Jesuit  Fathers  had 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Christians  under 
their  charge,  the  Lazarists  eighty  thousatid,  the  missionaries  of 
Propaganda  about  thirty  thousand,  and  the  Dominicans  about 
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Uoenty  thousand;  making  a  total  of  more  than  i^^^'^^^^^^P^^ 
fifty  thousand  converts  in  Tons-Kmg  alone.  ^ ^l^  P";™^ 
Sntinued  after  their  departure,  but  though  ««"}«  (^H^^^ciWe 
.rreat  maiority  were  able  to  bear  it ;  and  it  is  only  their  ^yi™ 
Suiy  sustained  by  the  teaehing  andexa^P^e  «  the  missj^^ 
ries  which  explains  the  almost  incredible  results  obtained  in 
S t'r  We  mission.  In  1857,  Bishop  Retord,  the  weW-known 
""car  Apostolic  of  Western  Tong-King,  who  has  h^™f  ^^  ^'^^^^^ 
death  in  every  form,  and  whose  continued  existence  is  not  the 
Lst  extraorLary'fact  in  this  history,  -nouW  to ^^^^^^^ 
that  the  Annamite  Christians  then  numbered  ^^««t  five  hundred 

-TLtr.  lISEXn;: ,tten«on.he.  we  ontej  u^n 
the  third  and  last  epoch  of  this  mission,  because  it  will  lunusli 
hidepint  and  unexpected  testimony  to  its  astonishiAg  tri- 

'""m  ;hall  then  meet  natke  exUes  from  this  land  of  martyrs,  in 
the  EngUsh  or  Dutch  settlements  of  the  Indian  Aachxpelago,  and 
find  them  by  Protestant  testimony,  as  full  of  faUh  and  zeal  as 
?heir  mar  yred  ancestors,  and  answering  the  solicitations  of  Pro- 
estanT  em'issaries,  as  the  latter  will  -^'^X^ra^i?  "£ 
pampst  rebuke  :  so  that  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abeel,  as  he  relates 
toelVmet  so^^e  of  these  Chinese  exiles  in  Batavia,  and  con- 
Wd  to™hem  that  he  and  his  companions  -^^e  no  -n^^^^^^^^^ 
they  replied,  "The  fault  is  in  your  doctrines  ;  if  they  were  true, 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  genuine  disciples,  t    ,    .    .     .^ 

In  tTX  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  Christianity  mo^ 
admirable  than  the  fidelity  of  these  Asiatic  confe«««r«-  I  am 
astonished  "  says  a  missionary  who  succeeded  towards  the  close 
ofSast  century  in  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  cpuntr)', 
"that  the  heater  patt  of  the  Christians  make  confessions  in 
which  I  can^hardly  find  matter  for  absolution.  I  suspected  at 
fir«t  that  thev  were  imperfectly  instructed;  but  the  simple 
m:inrandlv::t  tor^enn  wllch  they  reply  to  my  q^^^^^^^^ 
convince  me  of  the  innocence  and  candour  of  their  souls.  U, 
^rSr;  they  say  to  me, '  how  should  I  d-«  dojAa.  yi«t 
mv  God  who  has  called  me  to  His  holy  rehgion?  May  my 
SLour  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  me,  never  suffer  me  to  fall 
into  such  a  sin.''^ 

;  jKi  of  a  m»id^e  in  China,  by  Rev.  David  Abed.  cb.  x..  p.  234. 
%  Lettnt,  tome  xvi.,  p.  W*- 
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CHINA  PROPER. 

In  China  Proper,  during  the  whole  period  at  which  Ave  have 
just  glanced,  and  which  we  have  called  the  "  second  epoch  ot 
Chinese  missions,  the  same  work  was  in  progress,  with  a  steady 
unvarying  uniformity,  in  spite  of  incessant  and  merciless  perse- 
cution, which  assimilates  the  Chinese  missions  to  those  of  the 
primitive  ages.  All  through  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  more  than  five  hundred  adult  converts  were  wnmally 
made  even  in  Pekin  itself;  and  their  constancy  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  astonishing  fact,  attested  by  Baron  Von  Haxt- 
hausen,  that,  at  this  hour,  there  are  more  than  forty  thousand 
Catholics  in  that  capital,  and  that  still,  full  of  life  and  power, 
"  their  reUgion  extends  itself  more  and  more  in  the  north  of  the 

empire."*  ...    ,  . 

It  is  impossible  to  attribute  this  progress,  accomphshed  in 
the  face  of  almost  unexampled  sufferings  and  dangers,  to  aiiy 
other  causes  than  those  which  have  been  regarded  as  the  sole 
adequate  explanation  of  similar  triumphs  in  the  early  ages-— 
the  omnipotence  of  Divine  grace,  the  persuasive  example  which 
the  converts  afforded  to  the  heathen,  and  the  apostolic  character 
of  the  missionaries.  Father  D'EntrecoUes  relates,  in  1716,  that 
a  European  missionary  who  visited  his  neophytes  for  the  first 
time  declared,  after  Uving  among  them,  "They  are  not  ordinary 
Christians  ;  they  are  models  of  virtue."  Even  the  heathen,  as 
we  shall  see,  confessed  the  same  fact.  Nor  could  they  be  in- 
sensible to  the  mysterious  heroism  of  which  they  were  conti- 
nually witnesses.  D'EntrecoUes  mentions  the  example  of  one  ot 
his  own  recent  converts,  who  saw  pieces  of  his  flesh  cut  off  and 
given  to  dogs  to  eat,  and  yet  behaved  with  such  patient  fortitude, 
that  even  the  mandarins  desired  the  torture  to  cease.f 

It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  and  a  significant  token  of  the 
rare  union  of  mental  and  spiritual  endoAvments  in  a  large 
number  of  Chinese  missionaries  of  that  epoch,  that  in  the  midst 
of  their  apostoUc  labours  they  still  found  time  to  devote  to  the 
interests  of  science.  One  example  deserves  particular  mention. 
Hr  v/  'H  used  to  deplore,  only  a  few  years  before  his  dlfeath, 
that  'xperiments  in  terrestrial  magnetism  to  which  he  gave 
so  gj.  c  an  impulse  had  not  been  systematically  conducted  at  an 
earlier  period.  Yet  we  find  Catholic  missionaries,  two  centuries 
ago,  registering  their  observations  on  the  magnetic  dip. 

It  is  recorded  of  Colbert,  that  he  one  day  summoned  Father 


•  etudes  mr  la  Riuste,  tome  i.,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  441. 
t  Lettres,  tome  xix.,  p.  95. 
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de  Fontaney,  afterwards  a  missionary  in  China,  who  found  him 
closeted  -with  the  celebrated  Cassini.  The  minister  addressed 
(he  Jesuit  in  these  words :  "  The  sciences  do  not  deserve, 
reverend  Father,  that  you  should  take  the  trouble  to  cross  the 
seas,  and  consent  to  live  in  another  world,  far  removed  from 
your  coimtry  and  friends  ;  but  since  the  desire  of  converting  the 
heathen,  and  of  gaining  souls  to  Jesus  Christ,  often  induces  your 
Fathers  to  undertake  such  voyages,  I  should  wish  them  to 
profit  by  the  opportimity  ;  and  that,  in  moments  when  they  are 
not  wholly  occupied  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  they  should  con- 
duct such  observations  as  may  be  useful  to  us  in  perfecting  the 
arts  and  sciences."*  We  know  how  the  confidence  of  the  great 
minister  was  justified,  and  Europe  still  confesses,  by  the  mouth 
of  its  most  learned  men,  its  obligations  to  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

De  Fontaney  himself,  a  man  of  noble  lineage,  after  professing 
mathematics  for  eight  years  in  a  college  at  Paris,  was  one  of 
six  fathers  to  whom  their  superior  gi-anted  permission  to  labour 
in  China.  To  him  we  owe  the  relation  of  an  anecdote  which 
deserves  a  place  even  in  this  imperfect  sketch.  A  Tartar 
colonel,  charged  with  an  official  embassy  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  empire,  entreated  Father  de  Fontaney,  whose  disciple  he 
was,  to  admit  him  to  baptism  before  he  set  out  on  his  dangerous 
expedition.  Being  found,  on  examination,  to  be  unable  to 
repeat  all  the  prayers,  acts  of  faith,  and  other  formularies, 
which  the  missionaries  had  resolved,  for  the  sake  of  precaution, 
to  consider  indispensable,  his  request  was  refused.  "  My  father," 
said  the  disappointed  soldier,  "do  not  insist  upon  this  condition. 
I  believe  all  the  mysteries  of  religion.  One  God  in  Three 
Persons,  that  tlr.:;  Second  Person  became  Man  for  us  and  suf- 
fe.ad  death  foi-  our  salvation ;  I  believe  that  they  who  keep  the 
Law  will  be  saved,  and  that  they  who  keep  it  not  will  be 
eternally  damned.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  my  becoming  a 
Christian.  I  have  only  one  wife,  and  no  wish  ever  to  have 
more  than  one  ;  there  are  no  idols  in  my  house,  nor  do  I  adore 
any.  I  adore  the  Lord  of  Heaven  alone,  and  I  wish  to  love 
and  serve  Him  all  my  Ufe."  The  missionary  was  still  inexor- 
able, and  counselled  him  to  apply  again  for  baptism  on  his 
return  from  his  expedition.  "  But,  my  father,  if  I  die  on  the 
way,  my  soul  will  be  lost,  for  who  will  baptize  me  if  I  should 
fall  sick  on  the  way  ?  You  see  that  I  am  prepared,  that  I 
believe  all  the  articles  of  the  Law,  and  that  I  wish  to  keep  it 
all  my  life.  I  have  just  left  the  palace,  and  come  hitl^er  in  all 
haste,  to  beseech  you  to  grant  me  this  favour.  I  have  only  two 
hours  left  to  prepare  for  my  departure,  for  I  must  begin  my 
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march  to  night.  Father,  in  the  name  of  God,  refuse  me  not 
this  prace,"  To  such  a  prayer  only  one  reply  was  possible. 
The  missionary  yielded,  and  eight  days  after  the  new  Christian 
died  on  his  journey.* 

It  was  the  same  Father  do  Fontaney,  who,  when  he  visited 
Europe  in  after  years,  retained  so  lively  a  recollection  of  kind- 
ness received  from  English  friends,  that  he  wrote  from  London 
to  Pere  La  Chaise,  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  these  words  : 
"  I  can  declare  of  the  English  who  reside  in  the  Chinese  ports 
that  their  conduct  does  them  honour." 

A  little  later  we  have  the  evidence  of  Father  Le  Comte,  who 
shall  he  our  last  witness,  and  who  speaks,  like  de  Fontaney,  of 
works  in  which  he  had  a  personal  share,  and  of  events  Avhich 
occurred  under  his  own  eyes :  "  Everything,"  says  this  well- 
known  missionary,  "  is  matter  of  consolation  to  us  in  this 
glorious  emplojTnent ;  the  faith  of  the  ncAV  converts,  the  inno- 
cence of  the  old,  the  aptness  of  the  children,  the  devotion  and 
modesty  of  the  women."  From  him  we  Icani  also  how  far 
books  were  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  Chinese.  It  Avas 
not  indeed  by  such  agency  that  they  expected  to  convert  the 
heathen,  but  they  knew  how  to  employ  it  in  subordination  to 
other  means.  Of  one  Chinese  treatise  written  by  a  Jesuit 
missionary  his  companions  were  accustomed  to  say,  "  It  has 
converted  as  many  pagans  as  there  are  syllables  in  the  book." 
It  would  have  been  irrational  to  have  neglected  such  useful 
auxiliaries.  "As  my  visits  are  not  so  frequent  as  I  could 
wish,"  writes  Le  Comtc,  "  I  endeavour  to  supplement  them  by 
pious  books,  with  which,  by  God's  blessing,  China  is  very  weU 
stored.  They  have  very  complete  catechisms,  containing  the 
whole  body  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  in  which  the  life,  miracles, 
and  death  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  the  commandments  of  God  and 
the  Church,  are  clearly  explained.  There  are  also  particular 
expositions  of  the  Gospels,  treatises  upon  moral  and  Christian 
duties,  solid  controversies  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  all,  prac- 
tices of  piety  for  various  states  and  conditions  of  life,  prayers 
and  instructions  for  the  right  use  of  the  sacraments,  and  a 
course  of  theology  for  the  learned."  What  follows  is  worthy  of 
notice :  "  As  for  the  complete  version  of  the  Bible,  there  are 
such  weighty  reasons  why  it  should  not  presently  be  published, 
that  it  would  seem  only  an  act  of  rash  audacity  to  do  it ;  and  so 
much  the  more,  because  there  is  already  a  Ml  exposition,  in 
various  books,  of  what  is  contained  in  the  Gospels,  and  even  of 
whatsoever  is  most  instructive  in  the  rest  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
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Lc  Comte  relates  also,  that  in  his  day  the  Christians,  besides 
assisting  every  morning  at  the  Holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  used 
to  "  assemble  twice  a  day  for  public  prayers." 

Father  Francois  Noel  had  noticed,  at  an  earlier  date,  the 
same  habits  of  piety;  that  many  of  the  Christians  travelled 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  every  Sunday  to  hear  Mass,  and  that  on 
Fridays  they  assembled  in  gieat  numbers  to  practise  devotions 
in  honour  of  the  Passion.  "Their  austerities  and  penances," 
he  adds,  "would  be  indiscreet,  if  wc  were  not  careful  to 
moderate  their  excess."  It  was  by  this  discipline  of  prayer, 
meditation,  and  penance,  that  they  prepared  for  martyrdom,  and 
that  so  many  learned  rather  to  desire  than  to  fear  it. 

Of  the  missionaries  themselves  Le  Comte  observes,  that  they  had 
commonly  only  the  bare  ground  for  their  couch,  and  that  their 
diet  was  so  m'eagie,  that  "  there  is  no  monk  in  Europe  whose 
rule  prescribes  such  a  rigorous  abstinence,"  since  many  of  them 
passed  whole  years  together  "  with  only  rice,  vegetables,  and 
water."  Lastly,  of  the  faithful  he  gives  this  account :  "  The 
ardent  love  which  these  Christians  have  for  Jesus  Christ  makes 
them  devout  in  truth,  and  walk  worthy  of  the  profession  which 
they  have  embraced.  They  continually  repeat  the  following 
ejaculation  :  'Jesus,  the  Master  of  Heaven,  who  didst  shed  Thy 
blood  for  us ;  Jesus,  who  died  to  save  us  '.'—for  as  this  is  the 
mystery  in  which  we  most  carefully  instruct  them,  so  it  is  that 
Avhich  they  most  stedfastly  believe." 

Perhaps  we  have  now  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts  which 
belong  to  the  two  first  epochs  of  the  Chinese  mission.  The 
second  of  these  periods  was  now  to  be  abruptly  closed,  by  an 
event  of  which  we  shall  better  appreciate  the  formidable  cha- 
racter when  we  have   traced  its  sorrowful  results  in  many 

lands. 

What  the  fate  of  the  heathen  world  might  have  been  if  the 
Society  of  Jesus  had  not  been  overthrown,  by  a  vast  conspiracy 
which  united  the  enemies  of  every  throne  and  of  almost  every 
creed  in  Europe,  at  the  moment  when  it  had  reached  the  climax 
of  its  glory  and  usefulness,  when  its  members  were  doing  battle 
in  every  stronghold  of  Satan  over  the  wide  face  of  the  earth, 
and  everywhere  with  success,  it  would  be  idle  now  to  speculate. 
Others,  indeed,  had  been  associated  with  the  Jesuits,  and  not  in 
China  only,  in  that  famous  apostolate  which  lasted  more  than 
two  hundred  years,  which  embraced  every  region  of  the  world,  and 
added  to  the  Church  more  souls  than  the  enemy  had  snatched 
from  her  by  the  great  catastrophe  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  if  the  children  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Dominic,  and  St.  Vincent 
have  everywhere  emulated  the  piety,  zeal,  and  valour  of  the 
sons  of  St.  Ignatius,  it  is  to  the  latter  that  men  have  attributed. 
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in  a  special  manner,  the  success  of  a  work  in  wliich  tl»ey  were 
engaj?e<l  at  the  same  hour  from  Labrador  to  Patagouia,  and  from 
tlie  White  Sea  to  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  "  People  of 
the  furthest  East,"  exclaimed  Fen^lon,  with  accents  of  astonish- 
ment and  adminit  ion,  "your  hour  is  come!  To  whom  do  Ave 
owe  this  glory  and  henedicticm  of  our  age  '{  To  the  Company  <f 
Jesus."*  "  (),  famous  ('ompany,  "  said  IJossuet,  In'fore  the  noblest 
audience  in  Christendom,  "  who  Iwar  not  in  vain  the  Name  of 
Jesus,  and  to  whom  God  has  given,  in  these  last  times,  doctors, 
apostles,  and  evangelists,  that  the  glory  of  His  Gospel  might 
break  forth  in  all  the  universe,  and  even  in  lands  hitherto 
unknown;  cease  not  to  emiiloy  in  its  service,  in  the  spirit  of 
your  holy  institute,  all  the  resources  of  genius,  eloquence,  refine- 
ment, and  learning."  t  Even  Protestants  have  caught  up  the 
echo  of  these  mighty  voices.  "  A  considerable  portion,"  says 
Sir  George  Staunton,  **  of  the  intercourse  which  actually  sub  • 
sists  between  China  and  the  nations  of  Europe  oavcs  its  origin, 
as  is  well  knoA^ni,  to  the  influence  of  religious  motives ;  and  was 
established  by  the  indefatigable  zeal  and  appropriate  talents 
of  the  early  missionaries  of  the  Catholic  Church."  And  then 
he  adds,  wth  a  noble  candour,  that  if  the  Society  had  not 
been  suppressed,  "  it  is  diflicult  to  say  how  far  the  most  ancient 
of  the  institutions  upon  which  the  fabric  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment is  founded,  or  the  most  deeply-rooted  of  the  prejudices 
and  attachments  by  which  it  continues  to  be  sustained,  could 
have  withstood  their  powerful  and  undermining  influence."^ 
"  The  Jesuits,"  says  a  later  English  ■writer,  "  at  one  time  bid 
fair  to  convert  both  India  and  China;  and  if  their  career  had 
not  been  stopped  by  political  events,  would  probably  have 
finally  succeeded." §  "Everything  was  against  the  Jesuits," 
says  the  most  upright  and  ilhistrious  of  continental  Protestants, 
"  and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  a  great  idea  is 
attached  to  their  name,  their  influence,  and  their  history.  Why 
so  ?  It  is  because  they  kncAv  what  they  were  doing,  and  what 
they  desired  to  do ;  because  they  had  a  full  and  clear  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  upon  which  they  acted,  and  the  aim 
to  which  they  tended;  that  is  to  say,  they  had  greatness  of 
thought,  and  greatness  of  will."||  They  had  these,  and  better 
gifts,  or  they  would  never  have  accomplished  even  a  portion  of 
the  great  deeds  which  God  wrought  by  their  hands.    But  we 


•  Sermon  pour  la  File  de  VEpiphania,  1G88. 
t  Sermon  powr  la  File  do  la  Clrcouemon;  (Envres,  tome  iii.,  p.  706. 
i  Iiotot  of  China,  pref.  p.  S.    Cf.  Lord  Macartney'a  Embattjf  to  China,  vol.  ii., 
ch.  ii.,  p.  169. 
§  India  at  it  may  be,  by  Oeorf^e  Campbell,  Esq.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  397. 
II  Onizot,  Hiatoire  de  la  Civilitation,  Sic,  Lect.  xiL 
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shall  meet  thorn  again,  in  many  a  land,  and  find  other  oppor- 
tunities of  r('vi<>wing  their  work,  and  of  appnu-iating  its  true 
character.  Meanwhile,  the  unwilling  decree,  extorted  by 
violence  and  conceded  with  regret, — the  decree  Avhich  a  later 
Pontiff,  himself  a  confessor,  was  destined  to  annul  and  reverse, — 
had  gone  forth  against  them,  and  China  was  robbed  of  her 
apostles  just  as  she  was  beginning  to  know  and  obey  their 
voice.  "  Let  us  submit  and  adore,"  said  the  last  superior  of 
the  Jesuits  at  Pekin,  when  the  fatal  edict  was  announced  ;  "  I 
confess,  however,  in  spite  of  the  most  complete  resignation, 
that  my  heart  has  received  an  incurable  wound.  O,  my  God, 
how  many  souls  will  now  be  re -plunged  into  the  darkness  of 
idolatry  !  how  many  will  never  emerge  from  it  !*** 

And  now  the  enemy  had  triumphed,  and  the  clouds,  which 
seemed  about  to  part  asunder,  once  more  fell  in  thick  darkness 
over  the  land  of  China.  Let  us  sorrow  for  a  moment,  if  not 
with  the  banished  apostles,  at  least  >vith  their  orphaned  flock. 
For  half  a  century  the  Christians  of  China  were  well-nigh 
abandoned  to  themselves.  During  two  whole  generations  many 
neither  saw,  nor  so  much  as  heard  of,  a  minister  of  religion.  A 
few  indeed  remained,  scattered  here  and  there  through  that  wide 
desert ;  but  dismay  had  fallen  upon  them.  The  events  which 
were  shaking  Europe  to  her  foimdations  were  felt  even  in 
eastern  Asia.  The  religious  societies  which  alone  could  supply 
teachers  for  the  heathen  were  everywhere  destroyed.  The  har- 
vest was  great,  but  there  were  none  to  gather  it  in.f  For  many 
years  silence  reigned  over  the  pagan  world.  Yet,  in  spite  of  a 
trial  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  and  which 
fell  simultaneously  upon  every  region  of  the  earth  ;  in  spite  of 
a  calamity,  immense  and  universal,  which  would  have  utterly 
uprooted  religion  in  many  a  country  of  Europe,  there  was  not  so 
much  as  a  solitary  example  throughout  the  world — such  as  had 
once  been  known  in  north  Africa,  in  Phenicia  and  Bithynia, 
and  the  other  provinces  of  Asia  Minor — of  the  destruction  of 
any  church  which  had  been  founded  by  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  or 
Franciscans,  either  in  Asia  or  Aj  i  rtca.  All  survived,  by  a 
special  Providence,  this  new  and  uuiifard-of  catastrophe !  All 
number  at  this  hour,  and  notably  in  Caina,  a  greater  multitude 
of  Christians  than  existed  before  their  trial  began.  The  Evil 
one  had  bruised  the  heel  of  the  Church,  but  she  has  received 
power  from  God  to  crush  his  head.  And  if  we  marvel  in  secret 
why  he  was  permitted  to  overthrow  for  a  time  the  Company  of 
Jesus,  using  as  his  instruments  all  the  children  of  pnde  and 
blasphemy  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  it  is  the  last  General 

*  Antmah,  vol.  ix.,  p.  SlOi . 
t  De  OnignM,  tome  ii.,  p.' 887. 
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of  tlic  Society  who  oxplaiiis  for  us  tlio  mystery  in  his  onry- 
(•lio«l  letter  to  his  brethren  of  the  27th  of  December,  1839. 
"  It  was  jjcnnitted  by  Ootl,"  snid  Father  Ilootliaan,  "  in  order 
to  teach  us,  us  above  all  men,  to  have  a  lowly  o])inion  of  our- 
Relves.  It  is  faith  which  instnicts  us,  and  experience  also,  that 
God  and  His  Church  have  no  more  need  ot  our  help  than  of 
that  of  other  men."*  In  other  wends,  the  t'ompany  of  Jesus 
was  a  ^eat  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God,  but  the  Church 
was  a  greater  still. 


THIRD  BFOCH. 

It  is  time  to  speak  of  the  third  and  last  epoch  of  the  Chinese 
missions.  Thus  far  our  tale  has  l)een  of  men  who  had  passed 
to  their  reward  before  any  of  our  own  ^feneration  ha«l  come  into 
being.  We  are  now  to  tell  of  others,  upon  whose  work  we  have 
looked,  so  to  speak,  with  our  own  eyes ;  who  have  gone  out  in  our 
own  day,  and  from  among  ourselves  ;  whose  very  faces  are  still 
familiar  in  many  a  household  of  France,  Italy,  or  Spain;  with  some 
of  whom  we  have  even  had  the  honour  of  personal  intercourse, 
and  of  whose  hand  we  still  feel  in  memory  the  grateful  pressure. 
Will  they  prove  such  as  their  fathers  ?  Has  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury power  to  generate  a  new  race  of  apostles  and  martyrs  ?  Is 
it  in  such  an  age  as  this,  rotten  with  impiety  and  unbelief, 
busy  only  with  schemes  of  material  prosperity,  which  it  aban- 
dons one  after  another  for  some  new  device,  equally  futile,  and 
soon  to  be  rejected  in  its  turn,  that  men  of  the  stamp  of  St. 
I'aul  and  St.  Gregory  can  still  be  found  ?  Yes ;  the  world  may 
change,  but  the  Church  remains  the  same ;  and  therefore  she 
continues  to  produce,  and  will  produce  to  the  end  of  time,  as 
Bossuet  speaks, "  doctors,  apostles,  and  evangelists."  Let  us 
see  how  far  the  apostolic  missionaries  of  our  own  generation 
resemble  those  who  have  gone  before,  and  who  are  awaiting 
them  in  heaven. 

In  the  sketch  which  we  are  about  to  present,  and  which  must 
be  Umited  to  a  mere  outline  of  the  chief  incidents  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  we  shall  no  longer  be  left  to  the  testimony  of 
Catholic  witnesses.  Heathens  and  Protestants  will  now  assist 
us  in  our  inquiry,  and  throughout  the  remainder  of  these 
volumes  they  will  not  again  leave  us.  Let  us  begin  with  the 
heathen. 

In  1805,  from  which  date  we  wrill  resume  our  history  of 
missions  in  China,  the  emperor,  Kia-King,  a  savage  and  unre- 
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IcTiting  persecutor,  who  was  killed  in  1821  by  lightning,  pub- 
lisiied  a  new  edict  against  the  ChriMtiuus.  The  teMtimony  of 
this  imperial  wifntvss  has  a  |H>euliar  value.  lie  Npeakn,  like  tiic 
high  priest  of  the  Jcwn,  of  nteu  whom  he  hated,  but  could  not 
sulxlue  ;  for,  bn  even  Mr.  Gut/laif  obNerves,  though  apparently 
with  regret,  he  "  could  not  extirpate  u  sect  which  hud  so  many 
ramifications,  and  had  taken  root  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
empire."*  Mr.  Gutyiluff  and  his  friends,  as  wo  shall  see  pre- 
sently, would  have  willingly  assisted  Kia-King  to  extirpate  the 
hated  "  sect,"  which,  however,  numbers  exactly  five  times  as 
many  memlwrs  as  it  did  when  that  monarch  conimenc(!(l  his 
energetic  operations.  Here  is  the  confession  of  Kia-King  in 
his  angry  proclamation  :  "  All  who  become  Christians,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  directly  they  embrace  this  religion,  have  such  an 
affection  for  one  another,  that  they  seem  to  be  of  one  bono  and 
oneJlc8h"f 

In  the  same  year,  as  Sir  George  Staunton  relates,  several 
persons  were  condemned  to  punishment  or  slavery  for  becoming 
Christians  ;  and  especially  one,  an  ItaUan  missionary,  "  because 
he  has  not  only,"  says  the  official  decree,  "  worked  on  the 
minds  of  the  simple  peasantry  and  women,  but  even  many  of 
our  Tartar  subjects" — the  most  vigorous  and  influential  of  the 
Chinese  races — "  have  been  persuaded  to  believe  and  conform  to 
his  reUgion  ;  and  it  appears  that  no  less  than  thirty-one  books 
upon  the  European  reUgion  have  been  printed  in  Chinese 
characters.  "$ 

Once  more.  In  1826,  a  petition  was  presented  by  the  man- 
darins to  the  king  of  Cochin-China,  praying  him  to  adopt  new 
measures  "  to  prohibit  this  perverse  religion,"  on  these  grounds: 
"  Since  this  religion  has  penetrated  into  the  kingdom,  thousands 
of  persons  profess  it  in  all  ottr  provinces  ;  and  they  who  are 
imbued  with  this  doctrine  are  animated  Avith  a  zeal  which  trans- 
ports them  out  of  themselves,  and  makes  them  run  about  hither 
and  thither  like  madmen.  The  followers  of  this  law  multiply 
every  day  ;  they  are  continually  building  new  churches  ;  their 
abominations  are  di£Pused  in  every  direction,  and  there  is  no 
place  which  is  not  infected  by  them."§  The  report  of  these 
alarmed  mandarins  is  confirmed  at  the  same  date  by  an  English 
Protestant,  who  says,  "  Christianity  makes  great  progress  in 
Tong-King.  In  June,  1821,  a  whole  district  sent  deputies  to 
ask  to  be  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith."|| 


*  China  Opened,  vol.  i  ,  ch.  xi.,  p.  86S. 
f  Annalet,  tome  i.,  p.  153. 
X  Law*  of  China,  app.  p.  533. 
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But  tlip  hofttlipn  were  not  content  with  riTonlinp;  tlio  numbers 
of  the  ChriKtianH ;  their  virtuen  aluo  extorted  their  unwilHiiK 
applause.  "  The  Christian  relijfion,"  said  a  mandarin  of  the 
diHtrict  of  Tc-Yanpf,  speaking  from  his  tribunal,  *•  is  difiieuh 
and  austere,  and  obliges  men  to  great  Nacrifices," — he  was  a 
good  judge  on  this  point,  Nin<-e  he  wum  at  tliat  moment  passiii;; 
sentence  on  ('hriHtians  ; — "  yet  if  all  m««n  could  agree  to  I'mbran- 
this  religion,  and  to  ftdlow  its  laws  and  J)recept8,  certainly  we 
should  have  no  need  of  watch-dogs  to  gtuird  our  housj's,  or  to 
frighten  away  robbers  ;  it  would  not  I'ven  be  necessary  to  shut 
our  doors  during  tlu^  night  as  a  ])recaution  against  evil  men, 
because  all  men  would  then  1m>  upright  and  conscientious.''* 
Yet  this  *'  whited  wall,"  in  the  very  act  of  celebrating  their 
virtues,  could  command  his  satellites,  like  Ananias  of  old  Avlieu 
St.  Paul  pleaded  his  "  good  conscience  before  (iod,"  to  smite 
them  on  the  mouth. 

We  have  heard,  and  shall  hear  again,  what  the  heathen  said 
of  the  Christians  ;  let  us  confirm  their  report  by  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  of  another  order,  but  at  least  equally  hostile.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  Timkowski  was  sent 
by  the  Russian  government  to  Pekin,  and  from  him  we  derive 
the  following  information.  In  the  year  1805,  he  says,  in 
consequence  of  the  discovery  of  a  map  of  China,  executed 
by  the  Jesuits,  on  which  the  sites  of  all  the  Catholic  missions 
were  marked,  "  a  fresh  persecution  was  commenced  against  the 
Cliristians.  They  endeavoured  to  oblige  them  to  trample  upon 
the  Cross,  and  to  abjure  their  errors ;  they  who  refused  were 
threatened  with  death.  At  Pekin  many  thousand  persons  were 
discovered,  who  had  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  even 
among  the  members  of  the  imperial  family  and  mandarins." 
New  tortures,  Mr.  Timkowski  says,  were  invented  expressly 
for  this  occasion.  "They  made  incisions  in  the  soles  of  their 
feet,  filled  the  wound  with  horse-hair,  finely  cut,  then  closed  it 
^vith  a  plaster.  It  is  affirmed  that  such  tortures  had  never 
before  been  practised  in  China.  Several  of  these  miserable 
beings,  chiefly  Chinese  soldiers,  lost  their  courage  during  these 
tortures,  but  the  majority  remained  faithful  to  their  religion."! 
We  are  approaching  our  own  day,  yet  we  still  find  the 
Chinese  Chnstians,  by  the  confession  of  an  enemy,  as  con- 
spicuous for  constancy  and  fortitude  as  their  fathers  had  been 
two  centuries  earlier.  The  persecution  of  1806  died  out  in 
Pekin,  for  a  reason  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  "  In  the 
sequel,"  Timkowski  relates,  "th6  president  of  the  criminal 

•  NotuvellM  ZeUre*  mifianin,  tome  iL,  p.  488.     Ororier,  tome  iv,  ob.  Ix., 
p.  456. 
t  Traveh,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iz.,  p.  865; 
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tribuiiiil,  liuviii^  learned  tliat  in  his  ttwn  house  in'iirhj  till  hin 
rrlatinnH  and  Hi^rrnnta  »/7';v»  ('hn'stitiiis,  lu'ciinie  lens  ri^orouN  in 
liiN  examinations,  and  more  indulgent  towiinls  the  ('liriNtianN." 

Dr.  WellH  WilliuniM,  a  I'roteHtunt  agent  in  ('hina,  w)io  din* 
plays  a  far  deeper  hatred  of  thene  generouN  confeNMurH  and 
martyrs  than  of  their  pagan  o]i|>resM<)rH,  and  u'hos(>  dej^onihle 
language  nIiiiII  be  qiutted  hereafter,  nnikeN  the  following  relue< 
tant  adniiNNioiiN  •  "  Many  of  their  ronverts  exhibited  the 
greateht  eonNtaney  in  their  profesNi«t?i,  Niiffering  iKTMeeiition, 
torture,  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  (h>ath,  ratlier  than  deny 
their  faith ;  though  every  inducement  of  prevnrieatiou  and 
mental  reservat>ion  was  held  out  to  thtin  by  the  magistrates,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  ueeeNsity  of  prm-ecding  to  extreme  measures. 
If  suflfering  the  h>NH  of  all  things  is  an  evidence  of  piety,  many 
of  them  have  proved  their  title  to  it  in  many  ways."*  No  nuui, 
as  far  as  we  know,  has  hitherto  sugg<'sted  any  lM»tter  title,  nor 
need  these  Chinese  Catholics  aspire  to  a  nobler  distinction  than 
that  which  they  share,  alone  amongst  modem  Christians,  ^vith 
the  disciples  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

The  opening  of  the  third  epoch  of  Chinese  missions  reveals, 
then,  the  same  phenomena  with  which  the  earlier  periods  have 
made  us  familiar.  A  new  generation  both  of  teachers  and 
disciples  had  now  commenced  their  warfaro,  yt  .•escmbling  so 
exactly,  in  all  points,  those  who  had  gone  before,  that  in  pur- 
suing their  history  we  shall  seem  to  he  still  ccmversing  with  the 
children  of  Ricci  and  Schaal,  of  Verbiest  and  Parennin,  of  Noel 
and  Fontaney.  The  combatants  arc  new,  but  their  virtues  and 
graces  are  still  the  same. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1815 — at  which  date  Protestant 
emissaries,  whose  mode  of  life  their  associates  will  presently 
describe  to  us,  had  begun  to  enter  the  Chinese  sea-ports — Bishop 
Dufresse,  after  an  apostolate  of  thirty-nine  years,  the  whole  of 
which  had  been  one  long  martyrdom,  was  led  to  the  scaffold 
with  an  escort  of  thirty 'two  Chinese  confessors.  "  During  the 
administration  of  this  true  ajwstle  of  the  Christian  doctrine," 
says  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  in  spite  of  incurable  prejudices, 
"there  were  TOquently  fifteen  hundred  adult  baptisms  annu- 
ally." t  And  now,  after  a  whole  life  of  patient  toil  and  apos- 
tolic purity,  he  was  ascending,  in  the  company  of  thirty. two  of 
his  children,  the  Calvary  of  martyrs. 

Throughout  the  five  years  which  followed,  Chinese  priests 
and  laymen,  devout  and  valiant  as  their  French,  or  Spanish,  or 
Italian  models,  were  continually  martyred,  and  died,  as  St. 


*  The  Middle  Kingdom,  Ubi  |npra. 
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Polycarp  or  St.  Cyprian  died,  calm,  constant,  and  exulting. 
When  Paul  Tuy,  one  of  these  native  priests,  was  informed  by 
the  imperial  officers  that  he  was  condemned  to  death,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  asking,  with  perfect  composure,  if  it  was 
really  true ;  and  when  assured  that  nothing  Avas  more  certain, 
he  calmly  replied,  "  I  should  never  have  ventured  to  hope  for  so 
signal  a  grace."* 

It  Avas  in  the  same  year,  1818,  that  many  Christians  were 
exiled  to  the  wastes  of  Tartary;  and  when,  in  1823,  after  five 
years  of  suffering,  pardon  Avas  offered  to  all  Avho  would  renounce 
the  Christian  religion,  fiA-e  accepted  the  offer  Avhich  more  than 
two  hundred  stedfastly  refused.  In  another  place,  out  of  a 
band  Avho  had  endured  the  torture  of  the  cangue  for  ten  years, 
an  existence  more  intolerable  than  that  of  the  most  abject 
tenant  of  a  Russian  or  a  Mahometan  prison,  only  one  accepted 
the  same  condition,  though  more  than  half  of  the  original  number 
had  died  under  the  suffering.  Even  the  primitive  Christians 
rarely  sustained  such  a  trial  as  this. 

And  they  Avere  everywhere  and  always  the  same.  In  1815,  a 
girl  of  tAventy  was  asked  by  a  heathen  judge,  "  How  can  you 
worship  a  God  whom  you  do  not  see  ?"  With  ready  wit  she 
ansAvered,  "  You  yourself  honour  the  emperor  almost  Uke  a  god, 
yet  you  do  not  see  him  ;"  a  reply  which  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  pagan,  and  appears  tp  have  saved  her  life.  Old  age  was 
as  prompt  and  valiant  as  youth.  Father  Charrier  tells  of  one, 
Avho  had  lived  more  than  four-score  years,  who  made  this 
ansAver  before  the  tribunal :  "  Before  I  renounce  my  God  to 
adore  yours,  I  must  see  that  they  are  better  than  mine.  At  my 
age  one  should  not  do  things  lightly.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
what  are  your  gods  ?  Pieces  of  wood  without  life.  If  I  cut  doAvn 
a  tree  in  my  field,  I  can,  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  make  a 
dozen  of  them."t     He  also  was  released. 

Sometimes,  it  was  a  sorer  trial  than  loss  of  liberty  or  dislocation 
of  limb  which  was  proposed  to  these  Asiatic  Christians.  They 
were  bidden  to  that  direst  spectacle  which  human  nature  can 
contemplate,  the  agony  of  their  OAvn  children.  This  also  they 
bore  as  firmly  as  the  saints  of  old.  An  aged  father,  himself  a 
confessor,  seeing  his  soii  gashed  ivith  Avounds,  but  rejoicing  by 
faith  that  his  child  should  be  destined  to  A7ear  the  martyr's 
croAvn,  exclaimed,  "  Let  them  scourge  you,  my  son ;  if  they 
kill  you,  heaven  Avill  presently  be  yours."  At  other  times  it 
was  children  who  consoled  and  exhorted  their  parents.  Surely 
Pius  VII.  had  reason  to  say,  when  such  cases  were  reported  to 
him,  in  which  the  superhuman  is  rcA'ealed  to  all  but  the  AvilfiiUy 

*  Annalm,  tome  vii.,  f>  421.      * 
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blind,  "  It  is  like  a  passage  lirom  the  annals  of  the  primitive 
Church." 

The  missionaries,  both  European  and  native,  led  their  disciples 
in  the  combats  for  which  they  had  so  eflFectually  prepared  them. 
In  1816,  on  the  13th  of  February,  Father  John  de  Triora,  a 
Franciscan,  was  strangled.  Four  native  Chinese  priests  were 
also  martyred  in  succession.  A  fifth  died  in  prison  of  his 
tortures,  as  well  as  twenty  laymen,  all  in  the  single  province  of 
Su-tchuen  ;  in  which,  nevertheless,  there  are  at  this  day  nearly 
as  many  Catholics  as  there  were  in  1805  in  the  whole  empire  of 
China.  Such  are  the  firuits  of  martyrdom.  In  the  very  midst 
of  these  events,  which  were  now  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  a 
single  priest.  Father  Masson,  could  report,  that  in  one  year,  in 
his  own  mission,  he  had  baptized  one  thousand  and  six  adults, 
and  given  seventy-nine  thousand  communions.* 

The  same  work  was  in  progress,  at  the  same  hour,  in  every 
other  province.  Thus  in  Tong-King  and  Cochin-China,  in  spite, 
or  rather  because,  of  the  incessant  persecution,  in  the  co".rse  of 
the  single  year  1820,  there  were  nearly  sixteen  thousand  bap- 
tisms. It  is  true,  as  we  learn  from  the  missionaries,  that  not  all 
continued  stedfast.  Thus  in  1821,  in  the  province  of  Su-tchuen, 
"  some  of  our  Christians,"  they  report,  "  had  the  cowardice  to 
apostatise  ;  but  the  great  majority  have  preferred  to  endure  every 
kind  of  evil  treatment  rather  than  renounce  the  faith."  And 
even  the  few  who  failed,  through  human  infirmity,  in  tiia  hour 
of  trial,  'commonly  implored  reconciliation.  Father  Masson 
relates  that  some  who  had  yielded  under  torture  pleaded  the 
example  of  St.  Peter,  when  they  asked  to  be  restored, "  whom  our 
Lord  pardoned  in  spite  of  his  fall."  It  is  to  be  noted  also,  that 
the  pagan  Chinese,  who  generally  manifested  contempt  for  the 
unhappy  apostates,  did  not  conceal  their  respect  for  thoir  more 
courageous  brethren.  Bishop  Fontana  says  that  the  viceroy  of 
Su-tchuen,  a  near  kinsman  of  the  emperor,  having  threatened 
some  recent  converts  with  death,  they  answered  with  one  accord, 
"  We  will  willingly  suffer  death  for  our  religion ;"  upon  which, 
rising  up  from  his  seat,  and  pointing  them  out  with  lus  finger  to 
the  mandarins,  he  said,  "  These  are  indeed  true  Christians ;  they 
truly  profess  the  reUgion  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven."  Then,  turning 
to  the  officious  man£irin  who  had  caused  them  to  be  arrested,  he 
said,  "  Why  have  you  brought  me  these  men,  who  are  guilty  of 
no  crime  but  the  desire  of  dying  for  their  reUgion  ?"  In  spite 
of  these  fine  words,  they  were  afl  banished  for  life  to  the  deserts 
of  Tartary.f 

Yet  the  malignity  of  these  judgments  only  provoked  fresh  con- 
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versions.  In  Su-tchuen,  thus  incessantly  scourged  and  afflicted, 
there  were  nearly  two  thousand  adult  converts  in  1824 ;  in  Tong- 
King,  where  the  condition  of  the  Christians  was  still  more  insup> 
jjortable,  there  were,  in  1825,  eighty-three  native  priests  and 
more  than  three  hundred  ecclesiastical  students.  Change  the 
names  and  the  dates,  and  you  may  believe  that  you  are  reading 
the  history  of  Christianity  in  Smyrna,  Lyons,  or  Corinth. 

It  is  neither  possible  nor  expedient  to  trace  all  the  details  of 
this  astonishing  warfare,  in  which  men  seem  to  display  the 
quaUties  of  angels,  and  which  are  rather  subjects  for  meditation 
than  for  narrative.  Yet  we  must  try,  before  we  pursue  the 
history  to  our  own  day,  to  form  a  distinct  notion  of  the  actual 
daily  condition,  if  not  of  the  faithful,  at  least  of  their  teachers 
and  guides.     A  few  facts  will  serve  to  illustrate  it. 

Bishop  Fontana,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Su-tchuen,  was  in  such 
extreme  indigence,  that  he  could  not  even  afford  to  buy  vest- 
ments for  his  clergy,  who  were  compelled  to  celebrate  the  Divine 
Mysteries  in  such  iiobes  as  were  never  seen  in  Europe.  His 
colleague,  in  exile  at  Pulo  Penang  in  1824,  was  "  obliged  to  sell 
his  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  other  little  effects,"  to  obtain  food. 
And  so  universal  was  this  destitution,  that  when  a  new  mis- 
sionary arrived  in  Cochin-China,  and  presented  himself  to  the 
bishop,  he  would  exclaim,  "  Oh,  my  Lord,  the  fowls  in  France 
are  better  lodged  than  you  !"  Monseigneur  Florens,  Bishop  of 
Sozopolis,  also  sold  his  hiunble  effects,  to  buy  rice  for  the  poor 
Chinese  ;  and  died  at  last,  venerated  even  by  the  heftithen  for 
his  gentleness  and  charity,  after  an  apostolate  of  forty-seven 
years.  His  successor  foimd  bis  property  to  consist  of  a  hair 
shirt  and  two  disciplines.  The  wealth  of  St.  Paul  was  probably 
of  the  same  kind,  and  not  more  abundant. 

The  clerg)-,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  were  as  poor  as  their 
bishops, — poorer  they  could  not  be.  Father  Masson,  writing 
from  Tong-King  to  his  friend  the  mayor  of  Lun^ville,  says :  "  I 
possess  nothing  beyond  the  circumference  of  my  own  body,  yet 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  as  happy  as  it  is  possible  to  be-  in  this 
world."  Father  Gleyo  came  out  of  prison,  after  eight  years  of 
close  bondage,  and  then  started  immediately,  as  if  he  had 
suffered  nothing,  to  evangelize  "  a  part  of  the  country  hitherto 
unknown,"  possessing  not  a  farthing,  and  his  whole  baggage 
consisting  of  "  a  single  shirt,  a  pair  of  drawers,  and  a  pair  of 
stockings."*  The  common  nouiishment  of  the  missionaries  in 
the  interior,  with  the  exception  probably  of  those  who  were  in 
great  cities,  seems  to  have  been  vegetables,  and  a  sort  of  cheese 
made  of  beans.  Multitudes  of  Christians,  especially  in  Cochin 
Chhia,  driven  from  their  homes,  and  imable  to  return  tvithout 

*  Leltret  Ed^fiantti,  tome  sxtL,  p.  407. 
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tacountering  (certain  death,  died  of  starvation.  Wo  shall  hoar 
presently,  on  Protestant  authority,  of  fourteen  hundred  Cochin 
Chinese  exiles  in  one  place.  "  They  receive  the  Sacrament  of 
Extreme  Unction,"  writes  one  who  shared  their  sufferings, 
"  when  they  have  nothing  more  left  to  eat,  and  then  calmly 
uwait  the  arrival  of  death.  I  have  sometimes  given  Extreme 
Unction  to  five  or  six  at  a  time.  I  cannot  yet  habituate  myself 
to  this  terrible  and  heart-rending  spectacle."* 

Yet  these  men,  full  of  tender  solicitude  for  the  trials  of  their 
disciples,  were  indifferent  only  to  their  own.  Bishop  Tabert, 
one  of  the  Vicars  Apostolic  in  Cochin-China,  to  whose  pre- 
decessor Louis  XVI.  had  given  some  ecclesiastical  vestments, 
Avriting  just  as  a  fresh  burst  of  persecution  had  died  away,  says 
pleasantly,  "  They  were  old  and  worn  out,  but  they  were  the 
best  I  had,  and  I  kept  them  for  the  greatest  solemnities.  Now 
I  have  lost  everytliing.  I  have  only  two  poor  chasubles,  of 
which  one  is  in  strips,  and  the  other  patched  with  linen.  What 
a  bishop  !  "f  It  was  this  prelate  who,  when  bamshed  for  a  time 
from  Cochin-China,  occupied  his  forced  leisure  in  composing  a 
"  Latin  and  Annamite  Dictionary,"  in  two  quarto  volumes,  a 
grammar,  and  other  works,  "  very  superior,"  as  Mohl  reported 
to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  France,  "  to  anything  which  we  before 
possessed.":!: 

Another  Chinese  bishop,  writing  at  the  same  date,  "  from  the 
depths  of  a  cavern  lighted  by  a  wretched  lamp,  and  hunted  by 
police  commissioned  to  arrest  him  for  capital  punishment,"  says, 
"  I  have  left  the  cleft  of  the  rock  in  which  I  was  stationed ;  this 
is  the  sixth  cavern  which,  within  a  few  months,  has  served  as  an 
asylum  to  me  in  my  seventy-fifth  year."§ 

In  1834,  for  lapse  of  time  brought  no  change  in  their  con- 
dition, the  Abbe  Retord,  afterwards  bishop  and  confessor, 
received  a  secret  despatch  from  one  of  his  colleagues,  which  an- 
nounced in  these  words  his  actual  position :  "  I  am  concealed 
in  a  hole,  four  feet  and  a  half  in  width  and  nine  in  length, 
inaccessable  to  any  ray  of  light.  The  silence  is  broken  only  by 
the  hum  of  mosquitoes,  and  the  gambols  of  rats,  who  show  no 
respect  for  my  presence.  For  thirty-four  hours  my  retreat  was 
surrounded  by  seventy  soldiers,  and  for  eighteen  I  remained 
without  motion.  I  confess  that  at  the  beginning  such  a  life 
appeared  to  me  tedious."  The  Abb^  Marette,  who  was  hunted 
in  the  same  manner,  and  subsequently  martyred,  says  :  "  I  was 
not  without  apprehension,  you  may  suppose,  crouched  between 
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two  walls.  I  recommended  myself  to  all  the  saints,  and  in 
particular  to  my  companion,  so  lately  martyred,  whose  clothes, 
covered  with  his  blood,  I  had  with  me  in  my  hiding-place."* 

Perhaps  these  facts  afford  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  missionaries.  That  men  of  our  own  generation  should 
cheerfiiUy  support  such  an  existence  during  twenty,  thirty,  or 
forty  years  ;  that  they  should  accept  a  life  of  crucifixion,  and 
even  embrace  it  by  a  deliberate  election ;  that  they  should 
divorce  themselves  for  ever,  and  without  repining,  from  dearly 
loved  kinsmen  and  friends — like  Father  Dolli^res,  who  had  re- 
ceived no  tidings  from  home  during  twenty  years,  and  in  one  letter 
heard  of  the  death  of  all  his  relations — this  is  a  mystery  to  which 
religion  alone  supplies  the  clue.  "  Behold,"  said  the  chief  of 
the  Apostles  to  his  Master,  "  we  have  left  all  things,  and  have 
followed  Thee ;  what  therefore  shall  we  have  ?"  And  the 
answer  to  him,  and  to  all  such  as  him,  was  this  :  "  Amen  I  say 
to  you,  that  you  who  have  followed  Me,  in  the  regeneration, 
when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  His  majesty, 
you  also  shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel.  And  every  orp  that  hat^i  left  house  or  brethren  .  . 
for  My  name's  sake,  shall  receive  an  hundred-fold,  and  shall 
possess  life  everlasting."t 

The  promise  has  been  fulfilled,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  lands, 
and  no  where  more  conspicuously  than  in  the  land  of  China, 
and  in  the  niiu^teenth  century.  When  Father  Masson,  one  of 
this  apostolic  company,  of  whom  we  have  heard  in  these  pages, 
was  asked  by  a  priest  in  Europe,  who  had  thoughts  of  entering 
the  Chinese  mission,  what  special  difficulties  and  spiritual  trials 
he  might  expect  to  encounter,  the  missionary  gave  this  sublime 
and  memorable  answer  :  "  As  respects  the  peculiar  temptations 
and  spiritual  troubles  to  which  one  is  most  exposed  in  this 
manner  of  life,  it  is  happily  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  any 
information,  since  I  have  always  found  myself  in  a  state  of  joy, 
and  have  observed  the  same  thing  in  all  my  colleagues."  "  You 
wish  to  know,"  writes  another,  "  what  troubles  I  endure.  I 
have  none.  Or  rather,  I  experience  the  sweetest  consolations 
in  seeing  the  great  number  of  conversions  which,  through  God's 
grace,  are  daily  >vrought  under  my  eyes.  Last  year  we  baptized 
more  than  twelve  hundred  adults.  Praise  be  to  Jesus  f"  If 
these  men,  and  a  thousand  like  them,  were  doing  the  same 
work  as  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul,  from  the  same  motive,  and  in 
the  same  way,  why  should  it  appear  strange  if  they  received  the 
same  consolations  i 
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The  primitive  missio.iaries  were  aided,  as  we  learn  from 
many  places  of  Holy  Scripture,  by  miraculous  events.  They 
abound  equally  in  the  annals  of  modern  missions;  but  we  reserve 
to  a  later  period  of  our  history  the  fuller  consideration  of  this 
subject.  "  If  our  churches,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Isauropolis,  in 
1830,  "  are  only  covered  with  thatch,  they  receive  nevertheless 
the  visits  of  heavenly  spirits."  He  then  alludes  to  choirs  of 
angels  being  heard,  when  no  one  could  be  seen,  and  adds,  "  but 
I  cannot  venture  to  speak  of  these  things,  because  the  temper 
of  men's  minds  in  France  would  not  endure  them."* 

Frequent  miracles,  as  any  one  familiar  with  the  Acta  of  the 
Apostles  would  anticipate,  marked  the  whole  course  of  the 
Catholic  apostolate  in  China.  Many  are  recorded,  or  referred 
to,  but  always  as  events  which  were  too  probable  to  excite 
astonishment,  or  to  need  comment,  in  the  Lcttres  Edijiantes, 
and  the  Annates  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi.  One  of  the 
missionaries,  who  was  himself  condemned  to  death,  but  delivered, 
records,  amongst  other  miracles,  the  raising  a  dead  man  to 
life.f  The  well-known  apparition,  on  various  occasions,  of 
fiery  crosses  in  the  heavens,  which  vrer^  seen  all  over  China  by 
thousands  of  pagans,  and  of  which  drawings  were  published, 
seems  to  defy  cavil.  But  we  shall  find  hereafter  a  more  con- 
venient  occasion  for  the  examination  of  this  subject.  ^ 

And  now  that  we  have  perhaps  a  sufficiently  distinct  idea  of 
the  men  who  labour  at  this  moment  in  Cluna,  and  of  their 
manner  of  life,  let  us  terminate  this  sketch  by  a  brief  account  of 
some  of  the  principal  incidents  of  their  apostolic  warfare  witliin 
the  years  of  our  own  passage  through  the  world,  from  1880  to 
1860.  It  is  not  of  the  dead  only  that  we  are  now  to  speak,  but 
of  some  also  who  are  still  living,  and  from  whose  works  we  shall 
be  able  to  judge  whether  the  age  of  apostles  is  past. 

In  1881,  the  yoimg  Deschavanes,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and 
privations  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  died  at  his  post,  reftising 
to  seek  health  in  Europe ;  and  in  the  same  year,  that  we  may 
mark  its  course  by  a  single  fact,  in  spite  of  incessant  persecution, 
and  as  it  were  under  the  very  ey6  of  the  emperor,  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  baptisms  were  administered  in  the  city  of 
Pekin. 

In  the  renewed  persecution  of  1832,  which  raged  throughout 
the  northern  and  central  provinces,  the  fortitude  of  the  Christians 
was  so  universal,  that  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  solitary  indi. 
vidual,  declared  amidst  their  tortures,  that  "  they  would  die 
rather  than  renoimce  their  religion."    The  emperor  himself  said. 
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in  one  of  those  sinp^lar  edicts  of  which  we  have  seen  other 
examples,  that  "  the  Cliristians  were  not  guilty  of  any  crime  j  but 
that  which  rendered  them  \vithout  excuse  in  his  eyes,  was,  that 
every  one  of  them,  even  to  a  blind  old  woman,  despised  his 
authority,  in  order  to  obey  a  European."* 

In  1H33,  througliout  the  Avhole  of  China  Proper,  except  only 
some  of  the  maritime  districts  in  which  the  Christians  were  so 
numerous  that  the  mandarins  were  unwilling  to  disturb  them, 
the  same  events  recurred  ;  but  it  was  perhaps  in  Cochin-China 
that  the  martyrs  displayed  most  conspicuously,  during  this  year 
of  suffering  and  trial,  those  superhuman  qualities  which  all 
Christians  have  agreed  to  admire  in  the  annals  of  the  primitive 
confessors.  We  have  only  space  for  a  few  characteristic  examples. 
It  Avas  in  1833  that  the  Abbe  Fran9ois  Isidore  Gagelin,  one  of 
those  generous  priests  of  whom  modern  France  has  produced  so 
many,  terminated  his  apostolic  course.  For  the  naiTative  of  his 
martyrdom  we  are  indebted  to  his  friend  the  Abb^  Delamotte, 
himself  afterwards  a  martyr,  who  Avas  almost  an  eye-witness  of 
every  detail  which  he  recounts. 

The  Abb^  Gagelin  had  been  long  in  prison,  uncertaui  >vhat 
lot  should  befall  him,  together  Avith  his  colleagues,  Father 
Jaccard  and  Father  Odorico.  They  were  confined  in  separate 
dungeons;  but  from  the  23rd  of  August  to  the  1 1th  of  October, 
the  tAvo  latter,  by  the  connivance  of  their  guards,  had  been 
allowed  to  visit  him  tAvice  a  week.  On  the  l'2th  of  that  month 
Father  Jaccard,  who  had  received  information  of  what  was 
coming,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother  in  bonds  which  contained 
the  following  Avords :  "  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you,  happy 
brother,  that  you  are  condemned  to  death."  The  next  morning 
the  Abb^  Gagelin  repHed,  "  I  recommend  myself  to  your  prayers, 
and  to  those  of  Father  Odorico,  as  well  as  of  M.  Delamotte  ;  but 
still  hesitating  to  believe  that  he  Avas  destined  to  so  great  an 
honour,  he  modestly  suggested,  that  perhaps  he  avouM  only  be 
sentenced  to  exile.  The  letters  continued  to  pass  to  and  fro 
between  these  "  prisoners  of  Jesus  Christ,"  letters  so  fiiU  of  simple 
dignity  and  apostolic  courage,  that  even  a  Protestant  writer  re- 
marks of  this  correspondence  :  "  It  was  worthy  of  a  man  who  had 
lived  well,  and  Avas  about  to  die  well."t  On  the  evening  of  the 
18th,  Father  Jaccard,  who  had  now  obtained  certain  inteUigence, 
Avrote  to  him,  "  Your  sentence  is  pronounced  in-evocably,  and  so, 
behold  you  a  martyr  !" 

All  doubt  about  the  futiire  being  at  length  definitively 
removed.  Father  Gagelin  replied  as  follows :  "  Sir,  and  dearest 
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colleague,  the  tidings  which  you  announce  to  me,  that  I  am 
irrevocably  sentenced  to  death,  fill  my  inmost  heart  with  joy. 
Ijcctatua  sum  in  his  quae  dicta  sunt  mihi;  in  domum  Domini 
ibimiis.  The  grace  of  martyrdom,  of  which  I  am  most  un- 
worthy, has  been  from  my  earliest  childhood  the  object  of  my 
most  ardent  desire.  1  have  specially  solicited  it  every  time  I 
dceated  the  Precious  Blood  in  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
Ill  a  little  while,  then,  I  am  going  to  appear  before  my  Judge  ; 
to  render  Him  an  account  of  my  offences,  of  the  good  which  I 
have  omitted  to  do,  and  even  of  that  which  I  have  done." 
After  some  simple  and  touching  reflections,  and  a  few  words  of 
farewell  addressed  to  his  family  and  friends  in  France,  he 
continues  :  "  The  sight  of  my  good  Jesus  crucified  consoles  me 
ui  any  bitterness  which  may  accompany  my  death  j  my  whole 
ambition  is  to  depart  quickly  from  this  body  of  sin,  to  be  united 
to  Jesus  Christ  in  a  blessed  eternity.  Cupio  dissolvi  et  esse  cum 
Christo.  I  have  only  one  more  consolation  to  desire,  that  of 
seeing  you  and  Father  Odorico  for  the  last  time." 

This  happiness  was  to  be  denied  him,  though  the  three 
missionaries  were  before  long  to  be  re-united  in  heaven.  On 
the  16th,  Father  Jaccard,  who  now  addresses  him  as  "  venerated 
colleague,"  and  "dear  martyr  of  Jesus  Christ,"  after  telling  him 
that  all  hope  of  their  obtaining  permission  to  see  him  is  gone, 
continues  thus :  "  Father  Odorico  and  myself  cease  not  to  speak 
of  your  happiness.  He  is  radiant  with  joy,  and  would  fain 
share  your  lot.  I  confess  that  I  should  be  almost  sorry  if  the 
king  released  you,  now  that  you  are  so  near  the  moment  which 
mil  give  you  the  palm  of  martyrdom,  and  admission  into 
heaven.  Pardon  me,  dear  brother,  all  the  scandals  which  I 
have  caused  you,  and  all  the  uneasiness  which  I  may  at  any 
time  have  occasioned  you." 

On  the  17th,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  the  happy  victim  was 
led  out  of  prison  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  two  mandarins  riding  in 
the  rear  of  the  procession.  The  pagan  crowd,  filled  with 
admiration  at  his  patient  composure,  exclaimed,  "  Why  should 
an  innocent  and  worthy  man  lUce  this  be  put  to  death  ?  Who 
ever  saw  any  one  go  to  death  with  so  little  emotion  ?"  Shortly 
after,  the  mr  rtyr  had  won  his  crown.* 

Fathers  Jaccard  and  Odorico,  his  friends  and  fellow-labourers, 
were  both  sentenced  to  exile,  with  secret  orders  to  the  mandarins 
to  starve  them  to  death.  The  injunction,  apparently  through  a 
motive  of  benevolence,  was  disobeyed.  The  latter  died  in 
prison  in  1834,  when  on  the  point  of  being  strangled.    Four 

*  Vie  de  M.  FAbht  Oagelin,  Millionaire  Apoitoliqve  et  Martyr,  par  I'Abb^ 
Jaoqaenet  (Paria,  1860).  He  was  declared"  Venerable"  in  1840  by  Gregory  XVI., 
ob.  xii.,  p.  458. 
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years  later,  on  tlie  Xlst  of  September,  1838,  after  protracted 
sufferings,  Father  Jaccard  received  in  his  turn  tlio  mueh-covetcd 
cro^vn  of  nuirtyrdom.  Ten  bantlioos  were  broken  by  the  execu- 
tioners over  liis  body  ;  but  "  thouf>;h  each  stroke  made  the  blood 
flow,  this  intrepid  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  did  not  utter  a  sigh, 
nor  allow  a  single  cry  to  esca])o  his  lips."  The  Bishop  of 
Anne9y,  who  undertook  to  relate  to  his  mother  the  circumstances 
of  his  glorious  death,  says,  that  when  Madame  Jaccard  heard 
that  the  martyrdom  was  accomplished,  "  she  uttered  a  cry  of 
joy,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  exclaiming, '  Thanks  to  the 
Almighty  !  I  am  delivered  from  the  dread  which  I  felt,  in  spite 
of  myself,  lest  he  should  he  overcome  by  his  sufferings.  "* 
Thomas  Tien,  a  Chinese  youth  of  eighteen,  died  with  him,  and 
displayed,  not  only  the  fortitude,  but  even  the  gaiety  of  spirit, 
which  the  Chinese  martyrs  shared  Avith  the  victims  of  the 
primitive  ages.  "  Upon  arriving  near  the  inn  where  it  was 
usual  for  criminals  on  their  way  to  execution  to  take  some 
refreshment,  the  young  Thomas,  turning  to  Father  Jaccard,  said 
in  jest,  *  Will  you  take  any  refreshment,  father.''  'No,  my  child,' 
replied  M.  Jaccard,  smihng.  '  Nor  I  either,'  added  Thomas : 
*  to  heaven,  then,  my  father  1'  " 

But  we  must  go  back  for  a  moment  to  1833,  and  to  the 
martyrdom  of  Father  Gagelin.  He  did  not  die  alone.  While 
living  he  had  not  laboured  in  vaui,  and  the  spiritual  children 
whom  he  had  begotten  to  God  proved  worthy  of  their  apostle 
and  guide.  Many  accompanied  him  in  that  last  dread  journey, 
whose  death  was  perhaps  as  admirable  as  his  own,  and  affords  a 
new  proof  that  the  Church  knows  how  to  gain  in  the  nineteenth 
century  exactly  such  converts  from  the  heathen  as  all  her 
apostles  had  %von  in  the  eighteen  which  went  before.  Some 
were  beaten  till  the  flesh  fell  in  pieces  from  them,  yet  these  poor 
Chinese  neophytes  were  as  valiant  in  the  combat,  as  unmoved  in 
their  torments,  as  the  venerable  pastors  who  had  made  known 
to  them  the  Saviour  for  whom  they  died.  They  even  jested, 
with  a  holy  mirth,  under  the  shadow  of  the  scaffold.  Paul  Doi- 
Buong,  being  roughly  dragged  to  execution,  and  embarrassed  by 
his  chains,  said  smihngly,  "  Let  us  go  a  little  slower ;  I  know 
the  way,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  our  losing  it."  Michael 
Kenou,  a  friend  of  Paul,  was  thus  addressed  on  the  following 
day  by  the  king  himself:  "You  have  seen  Buong's  head  cut 
off;  well,  have  you  learned  to  feel  a  little  ?  If  you  are  ready  to 
renounce  your  religion,  speak."  "  Certainly,"  replied  the  con- 
fessor, with  the  sober  dignity  which  a  true  martyr  always 
displays,  "  we  all  fear  your  power  much  ;  but  as  to  abandoning 
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my  religion,  that  I  can  never  do.  If  you  release  me,  well ;  if 
you  order  my  head  to  be  cut  off,  I  shall  suffer  it  cheerfully."  • 
I'oter  LieoCi,  another  of  these  Christian  heroes,  who  was  in  his 
Hi'vcuty-sixth  year,  died  with  siich  holy  calm,  that  even  the 
executioners,  confounded  by  such  mysterious  joy,  exclaimc(kto 
one  another,  "  Truly  this  Christian  religion  is  a  good  religion  !" 

And  they  seem  to  have  been  all  alike.  Young  and  old,  men 
and  women,  all  had  received  through  the  ministry  of  their  apos- 
tolic teachers  such  a  measure  of  faith,  such  an  ardent  longing  for 
the  vision  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  cowardice,  lukewarmness,  and 
self-love  found  no  place  among  them.  In  truth,  they  had  alr(>ady 
accepted  martyrdom  in  puqwso  when  they  consented  to  embrace 
Christianity,  for  they  knew,  like  the  Christians  of  the  first  ages, 
that  it  was  no  lip-service  which  the  profession  required  from 
them,  and  that  the  baptism  of  blood  was  likely  to  follow  close 
upon  that  of  water.  And  so  when  the  hour  ot  trial  arrived,  it 
did  not  take  them  by  8urj)rise.  Thaddeus,  a  son  of  the  martyr 
Michael  Kenou,  being  himself  in  bonds,  and  ignorant  of  the  fate 
of  his  parents,  wrote  thus  to  them  from  his  prison  :  "  I  salute 
my  father  and  mother.  I  beg  them  to  remember  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  suffered  for  us  ;  to  call  to  mind  also  that  the 
Holy  Virgin,  His  blessed  Mother,  had  her  soul  pierced  with  a 
sword  of  grief;  yet  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  conform  to 
the  '»vill  of  God  the  Father.  I  beg  my  father  and  mother  to 
remember  and  meditate  upon  these  examples  ;  lest  they  should 
give  way  to  sorrow,  should  be  impatient  and  afflicted  on  my 
account,  and  thus  render  themselves  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God, 
not  accepting  His  holy  will.  It  grieves  me  that  you  should  be 
conscious  of  my  sufferings  j  but  I  beseech  you  to  render  thanks 
to  God,  who  gives  me  strength  to  support  all  these  torments."  f 
We  have  seen  that  his  parents  needed  not  his  pious  counsels  ; 
and  if  we  would  comprehend  the  prodigious  work  of  grace  which 
had  raised  thousands  of  semi-barbarians  to  these  sublime  degrees 
of  virtue,  we  have  only  to  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  con- 
dition of  their  unconverted  fellow-coimtrymen. 

The  events  j  ust  referred  to  occurred  in  Cochin- China.  Bishop 
Taberd,  one  of  the  seven  Vicars  Apostolic  of  the  kingdom  of 
Annam,  in  his  account  of  the  terrible  persecution  of  which  they 
were  the  fruits,  speaking  only  of  his  own  vicariate,  says: 
"^Eighty  thousand  Christians  are  flying  hither  and  thither  in 
the  deepest  distress,  and  often  destitute  of  every  thing,  so  that  a 
native  priest  writing  to  me  observes,  *  Our  Christians  will  die  of 
hunger  before  they  have  time  to  die  for  their  religion.'      Nearly 


*  AtmaU*,  tome  vii.,  p  629. 
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four  hundred  rhnrchca,  the  creation  of  their  hihourH  uiid  ahiw, 
are  utterly  destroved."  And  then  this  prelate  adds,  "  Forests, 
caves,  and  ruR^t'd  mountains,  those  are  at  present  the  asylum  ot' 
our  missionaries ;  prisons  or  exile  that  of  our  neophytes."  Yet 
they  have  survived  this  trial,  like  every  other,  and  come  out  of 
it,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  with  increased  numbers.  We  must 
be  blind  indeed  not  to  discern  the  divinity  of  that  relipon  which 
such  a  tempest  could  not  even  weaken, — more  blind  and  press 
than  the  ])agans  themselves,  multitudes  of  whom  were  con- 
verted by  the  contemplation  of  virtues  which  should  not  leave 
n»  unmoved,  and  of  triumphs  in  which  even  they  couhl  discern 
the  power  of  God. 

Yet  the  emperor  Minh-M£nh,  the  Nero  of  Cochin-China,  was 
no  feeble  adversary.  There  is  something  so  purely  hellish  in 
the  malice  of  this  monster,  such  a  personal  and  inextinguishable 
hatred  of  Christianity  in  all  his  acts,  that  it  is  easy  to  see  who 
presided  at  his  councils.  It  was  no  mere  jealousy  of  foreign 
mfluence,  no  petty  partiality  for  national  customs,  which  dictated 
his  atrocious  edicts.  Like  Yong-Tching,  he  hietc  what  Chris- 
tians were,  ant',  deliberately  abhorred  them  with  the  fury  of  a 
demon.  The  son  of  Gia-Long,  his  own  predecessor,  had  been, 
as  an  intelligent  l^rotestant  traveller  remarks,  "  a  decided  con- 
vert to  the  Christian  religion,  and  accompanied  the  Bishop  of 
Adran  to  France  in  1787."*  A  French  navigator  relates,  that 
the  mausoleum  "  which  Gia-Long  built  in  honour  of  the  Bishop 
of  Adran  still  forms  the  most  curious  monument  in  the  city  of 
Hue-Fou."t  Minh-M6nh  was  not,  therefore,  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  nor  of  the  character  which  they 
imparted  to  their  professors.  Many  of  his  own  mandarins  had 
warned  him  of  the  bad  efiects  of  his  suicidal  policy,  but  in  vain. 
Civil  war  devastated  his  kingdom,  and  his  greatest  nobles 
assured  him  that  he  had  no  braver  soldiers,  no  more  faithful 
subjects,  than  the  Christians.  He  only  replied  by  a  fresh  out- 
burst of  demoniacal  rage.  A  legion  of  devils  seem  to  have 
entered  into  this  man.  But  even  with  such  allies  he  utterly 
failed,  from  first  to  last,  in  his  warfare  against  Christianity,  and 
only  fiimished  occasion  for  fresh  victories  to  those  whom  he 
strove  in  vain  to  exterminate,  but  who  conquered  him  by  the 
very  agony  which  he  thought  was  a  triumph  for  himself. 

In  1833,  the  year  which  saw  the  death  of  Father  Gagelin, 
another  martyrdom,  more  appalling  perhaps  in  its  details 
than  aiiy  which  ever  occurred  even  in  the  blood-stained  land 
of  China,  attested  both   the  unappeasable  malice  of   Minh- 


*  Crawftird'B  Smlcutj)  to  Siam  and  Cochin-China,  ch.  xviii.,  p.  609. 
t  Voyage  de  la  JFavorite,  tome  il.,  p.  818.  ■ 
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M^nh,  and  the  supornatural  fortitude  of  his  victims.  Four 
years  earlier,  the  Abb6  Marchand,  a  French  priest  of  the 
diocese  of  Besan^on,  quitted  his  country  for  the  mission  of 
Lower  Cochin-China.  When  the  persecution  of  1833  broke 
out,  he  refused  to  quit  his  post,  for  he  served  One  who  had 
said,  "The  good  shepherd  gxvoth  his  life  for  the  sheep."  For 
two  years  he  succeeded  in  escaping  the  search  of  the  bloo<U 
hounds  who  were  on  his  track.  In  September  1835,  during 
the  civil  war  which  then  raged,  he  was  captured,  and  the 
heart  of  Minh-M6nh  was  filled  with  exultation.  Conducted 
forthwith  to  tlie  capital,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  instru- 
ments of  torture  in  order  to  intimidate  his  soul,  his  examination 
commenced. 

"Are  you  Phft-Koai-Uhon?"  This  was  the  Chinese  name 
of  the  Vicar  Apostolic.  "  No,  I  am  not."  "  Where,  then,  is 
he?"  "I  know  not."  " Are  you  acquainted  with  him ?"  "I 
know  him,  but  it  is  long  since  I  have  seen  him."  "  How  many 
years  have  you  been  in  this  kingdom?"  "  Five  years."  That 
night  the  flesh  of  both  his  thighs  was  burned  off  with  red-hot 
irons,  and  then  he  w^s  enclosed  in  a  cage,  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  height,  three  in  length,  and  two  in  width ;  and  so  he 
passed  the  night.  On  the  morrow  he  was  again  brought  forth, 
and  then  was  enacted  a  scene  of  horror  at  the  bare  recital  of 
which  nature  shudders,  but  which  our  fathers  were  accustomed 
to  look  upon  without  fear  in  the  amphitheatres  of  Smyrna  and 
Antioch.  At  a  signal  from  the  presiding  mandarin,  five  men 
held  him  down,  while  five  others  plunged  at  the  same  moment 
as'  many  bars  of  hot  iron,  each  eighteen  inches  long,  into 
different  parts  of  his  body.  The  ptrong  heart  of  the  martyr  did 
not  fail,  tnough  the  anguish  was  more  than  mortal  man  could 
bear ;  yet  even  the  sharp  and  bitter  cry  of  agony  was  obedient  to 
faith,  and  as  the  smoke  rose  up,  and  the  tender  flesh  seethed 
under  the  burning  rods,  the  baffled  heathen  only  heard  him 
exclaim,  "  O,  my  Father !"  And  then  they  mocked  him,  when 
the  irons  had  grown  cold  in  his  body,  and  cried  out,  "  Father 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus!"  And  next  they  asked  him  ques- 
tions of  his  religion.  "Why  do  Christians  tear  out  the  eyes 
of  the  dying?"  they  said,  alluding  to  the  anointing  of  the  eyes 
by  Extreme  Unction.  The  victim,  gathering  up  all  his  strength, 
answered,  "They  do  not  so;  no  such  thing  is  ever  done." 
Upon  this  five  fresh  irons  were  applied  to  him.  "Why  do 
married  people,"  they  asked,  when  these  in  their  turn  had 
become  cold,  "stand  before  the  priest  round  the  altar?"  He 
could  still  speak,  so  he  said,  "  They  come,  in  the  assembly  of 
Christians,  to  ask  a  blessing  on  their  union."  A  third  time 
his  agony  recommences.    "  What  enchanted  bread  do  you  give 
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to  ])cnplo  Avho  hnv(<  confoNHod,  to  makn  tlirm  cHiiK  no  firmly  to 
tlu'ir  rrli^ioii  ("  "It  in  not  brcinl,"  n'plitMl  IiIh  «l)iiiK  liiw;  "  it 
iN  tlic  Hodv  of  our  Lord  Jcniih  OhriNt,  IncuriiHtc,  iind  Imtoiii«! 
the  iioiirimliiiii'iit  of  the  noiiI."  TIiiin,  to  thn  lant,  hv  witiicNHrd 
for  (rt)d.  Hut  it  wun  not  over  yet,  tliouKh  fifteen  KhuNtly 
fun-owH  Imd  been  burned  in  Iuh  l)o«ly.  They  offered  Iiim  fcMMl, 
whieli  he  refuNed.  And  now  two  otIierexeeutionerH  udvunee,  eiirh 
nnnod  with  a  keen  and  heavy  bhi(h> ;  a  roUin^  of  druniN  is  heard, 
nnd  when  it  eeaxeN,  lM)th  Iun  breaNts  are  lying  on  the  (ground. 
He  niakem  no  movement.  A^ain  the  dniniN  are  lieard,  and 
an;ain  two  f^eat  pieeoH  of  fleHli  are  cut  from  him.  Jle  tuniH  his 
•  eycH  to  heaven,  tlien  nature  yi(>ldH,  and  lie  1k)wh  his  head,  Iwfore 
tfiey  have  finiNhed  ^heir  work.  I^trike  o«i,  ministorH  of  hell; 
that  ])oor  iMHly  feeln  no  more  !  The  nouI,  which  you  could  not 
touch,  luiN  fled,  and  the  martyr  in  with  his  G(hI. 

Such  aro  the  apostles  whom  the  Church  sends  to  do  her  work, 
even  in  this  nineteenth  century.  "  Through  j^reat  'tribulation," 
they  pass  to  their  immense  reward.  Like  all  their  predecessors, 
during;  eiglitecn  hundred  years,  it  was  in  the  Church  that  they 
found  the  gifts  which  made  them  what  ihcy  were,  and  without 
which  they  would  neither  have  obtained  courage  to  enter  upon 
that  terrible  warfare,  nor  strength  to  persevere,  nor  grace  to 
triumph  in  it.  Man  is  too  weak,  as  even  the  pagans  have 
understood,  to  contend  alone  in  such  a  strife  as  this.  If  that 
"  buniing  fiery  furnace,"  into  which  the  martyrs  of  old  were 
cast,  was  tcm])ered  as  "  by  a  wind  bringing  dew,"  so  that  "  th<' 
fire  touched  them  not  at  all,  nor  troubled  them,  nor  did  them 
any  harm,"  it  was  because  there  was  One  among  them,  wh6m 
oven  the  King  of  Babylon  recognised,  when  ho  cried  out  in 
astonishment  and  fear,  "  Did  we  not  cast  three  men  bound  into 
the  midst  of  the  fire  ?  Behold,  I  see  four  men  loose,  and  walk- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  there  is  no  hurt  in  them,  and 
the  form  of  the  fourth  is  like  the  Son  of  God."* 

More  then  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  event  just 
narrated,  yet  the  battle  of  which  it  was  only  a  charactenstic 
incident  has  not  ceased  to  rage  during  the  interval.  Each  year 
in  succession  has  witnessed  a  repetition  of  similar  combats.  It 
is  impossible  to  record  them  all.  "  The  time  would  fail  to  tell," 
as  the  holy  Apostle  speaks,  of  all  the  great  actions  accomplished 
in  this  eastern  land,  by  men  animated  with  his  own  spirit,  and 
ever  ready,  as  he  was,  to  die  for  the  souls-  of  their  brethren,  "  not 
accepting  deliverance,  that  they  might  obtain  a  better  resurrec- 
tion." In  every  part  of  China  the  same  scenes  occurred  j  but 
there  is  one  region,  to  which  we  have  not  hitherto  referred,  in 
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wliieh  tiny  prr«<««nt  such  ii  (•liari«t«'r  of  extrnordiiinvy  Niiblimity 
iiM  is  not  Murpii  -fd,  if  indeed  it  Im<  equalled,  even  in  the  annuls 
of  that  (li\  'lie  reiimiwi  "liirh  has  iuNpired  no  many  nitble  deedN. 


conr.^. 

At  the  soutliorn  extremity  of  the  va<:f  proviiiee  of  Mantchooria, 
jutting  out  iM'tween  the  Yi'llow  .Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Japan,  IIcm 
the  great  ]M>ninsula  of  Corea,  Here  reigns  a  sovereigii  who  is 
nominullv  dependent,  like  the  kitiuti  of  Annani,  npon  tlie  em- 
peror of  ('liina.  If  we  interrupt  for  a  monient  onr  narrative  to 
notice  the  jirogrenN  of  Christianity  in  Corea,  the  digression  will 
hardly  require  an  apology.  **  Then*  is  nothing,"  sav^  an 
eloquent  I'Veneh  writer,  *'  in  the  records  of  inissions,  so  like  a 
martyrology  as  the  annals  of  the  (Church  in  Corea.  Her  wlude 
history  is  written  in  blood.  Every  date  is  marked  by  a  |H>rse(ii- 
tion,  every  detail  describes  a  sceiu'  of  torture,  a  dungeon,  or  an 
execution.  Every  person  (liscovered  to  lie  a  Christian  is  in- 
vnriahly  a  martyr.  Her  first  neophyte  was  a  martyr.  Her  first 
Chinese  anostle  a  martyr.  Her  first  native  priest  a  martyr. 
Her  first  bishop  a  martyr.  Her  first  Eurojiean  missionaries 
were  all  martyrs."  Let  us  see  what  has  been  the  result,  up  t(j 
the  present  hour,  of  the  conflict  in  Corea  Inawoen  the  apostles 
of  the  Church  and  the  powers  of  darkness. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  that  England  had  the  honour  to 
give  a  martyr  to  Corea.  In  1788,  Father  Thomas  King,  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  died  in  that  land.  Hut  it  is  only  of  efibrts  made 
in  our  own  day  that  we  propose  to  speak,  and  our  narrative  com- 
mences with  the  year  1817.  It  was  at  that  date  that  the  prelate, 
himself  destined  to  martyrdom,  who  governed  the  over-tasked 
apostles  of  this  land  of  martyrs,  appealed  to  Catholic  Europe  for 
fresh  labourers  in  the  Corean  mission,  and  these  were  the  attrac> 
tions  which  he  offered  to  their  charity  :  "  Any  ecclesiastic  who 
may  receive  this  vocation  may  be  assured  that  he  will  have  the 
happiness  to  suffer  much  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  he  will 
make  many  conversions,  and  that  in  a  few  years  he  will  obtain 
the  crown  of  martyrdcmi."  The  formidable  invitation  was 
accepted,  and  here  is  a  recent  example  of  tlie  spirit  in  which 
the  true  missionary  of  Christ  responds  to  such  a  call :  "  It  is 
for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  into  a  kingdom  from  whence  his 
predecessors  have  only  been  delivered  by  the  scaffold,  and  with 
the  intention  of  ehanng  the  misery  and  proscription  of  a  few 
faithful  and  unknown  strangers,  that  M.  de  Maistre  has  devoted 
ten  years  of  his  life,  spent  sixty  thousand  francs  in  roaming 
around  the  impenetrable  frontier,  in  running  about  in  all  sorts 
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of  disguises,  through  all  kinds  of  ^icrils,  from  the  ports  of  China 
to  the  deserts  of  Leao-tong,  seeking  for  Corean  guides,  whom 
he  looked  for  in  vain,  asking  alternately  the  Chinese  barks 
and  the  French  ships  to  land  him  upon  the  coast  where  his 
tomb  was  already  marked  out !     Death  was  so  evidently  to  be 
the  result  of  the  enterprise,  that  the  most  courageous  seamen 
refused  to  be  his  accompUces  by  lending  him  their  aid.     It 
required  the  zeal  of  an  apostle  to  comprehend  tliis  heroism,  and 
to  second  its  endeavours.     Father  H^lot,  being  a  priest,  under- 
stood what  the  Cross  required  of  him ;  and  as  a  member  of  a 
society  whose  tradition  it  is  that  they  have  never  been  baffled 
by  any  difficulties  or  perils,  he  felt  himself  at  the  post  where  his 
company  wished  him  to  be,  when  rivalling  in  zeal  and  courage 
a  foreign  apostle.     In  the  general  panic,  the  Jesuit  becomes  the 
pilot  of  a  battered  bark,  safely  conducts  his  intrepid  passenger 
to  an  unknown  land,  and  having  deposited  him  on  the  shore, 
and  looked  after  him  for  a  while  with  prayers  and  earnest  good 
wshes,  returns  to  his  neophytes  with  the  consoling  satisfaction 
of  having  exposed  his  life  for  a  mission  that  is  not  his  own."* 

The  "  intrepid  passenger,"  piloted  by  a  Jesuit  as  courageous 
as  himself,  fought  his  way  at  last  into  the  interior,  and  com- 
menced the  secret  and  perilous  labours  which  his  companions 
will  presently  describe  to  us.  A  French  journal  has  lately  an- 
nounced his  final  destiny  :  "  The  Bon  Sens  of  Anne9y  relates 
the  death  in  Corea  of  a  missioner  belonging  to  the  illustrious 
family  of  de  Maistre.  Father  Joseph  Ambrose  died  of  fatigue 
and  want  on  the  20th  of  December,  1857,  after  spending  ten 
years  in  that  persecuted  mission."! 

In  the  single  year  1839,  Bishop  Imbert,  whom  the  Holy  See 
has  since  proposed  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithfiil,  accompanied 
by  Fathers  Chastan  and  Maubant,  was  martyred,  with  an  escort 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  disciples,  of  whom  seventy 
were  beheaded,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  strangled. 

In  1847,  Bishop  Ferreol,  who  had  then  supreme  charge  of  this 
afflicted  church,  described  in  a  letter  which  reached  Europe, 
"  the  generosity  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Corean  martyrs."  He 
gave  an  account  also  of  the  "  apostolic  ministry,  so  crucifying  to 
nature,"  in  which  he  and  his  clergy  were  engaged.  The  mode 
of  living,  he  says,  "  is  fatal  to  Europeans ;"  and  we  can  easily 
believe  him  when  he  adds,  that  rice  and  water  formed  their' only 
food.  It  was  only  by  the.  aid,  of  the  most  complete  disguise  that 
they  could  ever  venture  out,  as  death  would  immediately  have 
followed  detection ;  and  the  Christians,  even  those  "  belongii^ 

*  Anttah,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  190. 
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to  the  highest  nobility,"  could  only  receive  the  sacraments  at 
midnight,  when  the  pagan  members  of  their  family,  who  would 
have  betrayed  them  mthout  mercy,  were  asleep.  "  This  myste- 
rious secresy,"  the  bishop  adds,  "  is  here  a  necessity,  for  every 
Christian  seized  is  put  to  death,  unless  he  rescues  himself  by 
apostasy."*  Yet  they  not  only  cheei-fiilly  accepted  this  "  cru- 
cifying" existence,  but  in  the  course  of  that  very  year,  in  spite 
of  the  appalling  lot  which  conversion  entailed,  so  powerfully  did 
divine  grace  co-operate  with  these  apostolic  missionaries,  that 
they  baptized  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  adults,  and  ad- 
mitted four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  fresh  catechumens,  being 
an  addition  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  to  the 
number  of  those  who  Avere  wiling  to  purchase,  even  at  so  great 
a  price,  the  hopes  and  the  privileges  of  Catholics. 

Let  us  pass  over  ten  years,  for  we  are  compelled  to  be  brief,- 
and  in  1856  we  have  another  account  of  the  Corean  mission 
from  one  who  had  just  succeeded  in  entering  it.  He  writes  to  a 
friend  in  France,  a  priest  hke  himself,  and  here  are  some  of  his 
words:  "The  Eiiropeans  have  hitherto  made  Shanghai  the 
term  of  their  wanderings  eastward,  but  the  Catholic  missionary, 
who  has  heard  the  words  of  his  Divine  Master,  Ite  ilocete  omnes 
gentes,  'Go,  teach  all  nations,'  cannot  circumscribe  himself 
witliin  limits  where  treaties ,  ships,  and  cannons  guarantee  freedom 
and  security.  His  duty  calls  him  amidst  dangers  and  sufferings.  . 
For  my  part,  T  have  had  but  a  small  share  in  them  ;  unworthy 
to  suflFer  for  my  God,  my  portion  has  been  less  than  that  of 
others."  He  had  started  from  Shanghai  in  company  with  three 
men  of  his  own  class.  The  first  was  Bishop  Berneux, "  the 
veteran  of  the  missions,"  who  had  already  spent  twelve  years  in 
Mantchooria,  had  been  scourged  and  imprisoned  in  the  dungeons 
of  Tong-King,  and  was  looking  forward  to  martyrdom  as  the 
crown  of  his  labours,  when  he  was  rescued  by  the  appearance  of 
a  French  frigate.  He  had  just  been  appointed  by  the  Holy  See 
head  of  the  Corean  mission,  a  post  for  which  the  brave  and  ex- 
perienced confessor  had  been  duly  trained  by  previous  sufferings. 
The  second  fellow-passenger  in  this  voyage  was  a  Jesuit  from 
the  interior  of  China ;  the  third  a  missionary  who  had  already 
toiled  in  India ;  the  fourth,  the  writer  of  the  letter  which  wer 
quote.  They  are  in  sight  of  Corea,  after  a  painful  voyage, 
and  the  spectacle  suggests  to  him  this  reflection :  "  Corea ! 
Corea!  that  name  which  sounds  auspiciously  in  every  heart 
anxious  for  the  salva.tion  of  souls ;  that  name  which  has  only 
been  heard  in  Europe  as  the  symbol  of  persecution  and  martyr- 
dom, that  name  revived  and  fortified  us.  The  past  was  forgotten  ; 
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all  our  desires,  all  our  thoughts,  were  for  that  land  "  I^^J^g* 
of  Good  Fridav.  1856,  they  landed  in  a  creek,  and  on  the  foUow- 
4  <"y.-or7edhy  Fathe'r  Daveluy  who  hadbeen  -ntby  M  de 
MaistrV  to  meet  their,  they  entered  the  capital,  muffled  in  the 
Snd  garb  of  mourners,  which  effectualljr  concea  s  the  featiires. 
ThHtreSs  were  crowded,  but  their  diss«[se  was  .^mpenetrabfe  ; 
though  the  writer  adds  that  he  could  not  help  saying  to  himself, 
as  the  people  jostled  him  on  every  side, //If  you  knew  who  I 
am  vou  would  do  worse  than  elbow  me. 

L?L  foUo^ving  year,  on  the  8th  of  September.  1858  Father 
Foron,  another  Corean  missionary,  writes  to  his  femily  »o^ 
the  "Valley  of  the  Pines,"  a  secret  position  m  wh^cli Jie  was 
studying  the  language  of  the  country.     It  is  diffic"U.  he  "ay- 
"  for  us  to  send  anything  from  Corea,  even  a  simple  letter.     In 
order  to  secure  the 'despatch  of  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  send 
it  bv  way  of  Mantchooria,  secreted  in  the  boot  of  a  courier, 
this  courier  will  travel  expressly  for  us  <>«/°«*  "P^"^  ?.* /"^ 
hundred  miles  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  "»^er  pretence  rf 
purchasing  merchandise  at  a  fair,  which  is  held  annually  on 
[he  frontiers,  he  will  deUver  our  letters  to  the  eouners  sent 
by  Bishop  Verolles,"-the    well-known  confessor,  and  Jicar 
Apostolic  of  Mantchooria-"  and  ^U,  l>"ng,  h««^,  ^  "^  Jj/ 
correspondence  of  the  mission,  as  well  as  the  other  objects, 
packed  in  the  form  of  bales  of  Chinese  merchandise. 

If  these  precautions  were  necessary  in  the  despatch  of  a  letter, 
we  may  judge  of  those  which  the  security  of  the  wnters  re- 
quired.    Yet  Father  F^ron,  writing  to  his  mother  and  sisters, 
and  therefore  without  reserve,  could  jest  at  his  terrible  ^sition 
with  charming  pleasantry,  and  thus  describe  some  of  its  details: 
«  I  live  in  one  of  the  finest  houses  m  the  village,  that  of  the 
catechist,  an  opulent  man  ;  it  is  considered  to  be  worth  a  pound 
sterling.     Do  not  laugh,  there  are  some  of  the  value  ot  eight 
pence.    My  room  has  a  sheet  of  paper  for  a  <»oor       .the  rain 
falls  through  my  roof  as  fast  as  it  faUs  outside,  and  two  large 
ke  les  ba?ely  suffice  to  receive  the  water  that  filters  through 
Ae  gra^^-covered  roof  of  my  presbytery."    A^d  then,  tender^ 
mindfiil,no  doubt,  of  that  loved  group  at  home  by  whom  his 
letter  would  be  eagerly  read,  he  enumerates  his  worldly  posses- 
sions :  "  The  prophet  EUsha,  at  the  house  of  the  Shunamite, 
had  for  frimiture  a  bed,  a  table,  a  chair,  and  a  candlestick-in 
all,  four  articles.    There  was  no  superfluity  here.    1  or  my  part, 
il  i  were  to  search  well,  I  could  also  find  four  pieces  of  fumiture. 
Let  us  see  :  first,  a  wooden  candlestick ;  second,  a  trunk ;  thirrt, 
a  pipe ;  fourth,  a  pair  of  shoes ;  total,  four.     Bed,  none ;  chairs 
none;  table,  none.    Such  being  my  fiirmture,  «^ J.^^^^' «'„ 
poorer  than  the  prophet?    This  is  a  problem  which  is  perhaps 
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not  easy  to  solve :  for,  admitting  that  his  room  was  more  com- 
fortable than  mine,  we  must  also  consider  that  none  of  the 
furniture  belonged  to  him ;  whilst  in  my  case,  granting  tliat  the 
candlestick  belongs  to  the  chapel,  and  that  the  trunk  was  U-nt 
to  me  by  Monseigncur  Bemeux,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  at 
least  the  pipe  and  the  shoes  arc  mine.  The  latter  I  only  put 
on  to  say  Mass  in.  As  to  the  pipe,  it  serves  to  keep  one  ni 
countenance  Avhen  travelling  in  a  country  where  every  one 
smokes,  though  I  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering  any  charm 
in  it,  and  have  even  been  intoxicated  by  it  after  two  experiments, 
which  has  quite  taken  away  from  me  the  desire  of  making  a 
third."  Is  there  not  something  attractive  in  this  simple  gaiety 
of  spirit,  worthy  of  an  apostle  who  had  bidden  an  etenial  fare- 
well to  all  the  ordinary  joys  of  life,  and  who  could  thus  jest  at 
the  poverty  witliin  his  humble  dwelling,  and  even  at  the  death 
which  was  lurking  at  the  door  ? 

The  Abb^  F^ron  speaks  with  admiration 
Christians:  "When  once  they  have  learned 
sacrifice  is  too  great  for  them.  A  nobleman, 
mandarin,  will  become  a  laboursr,  if  necessary, 
are  few  who  are  restrained  by  sacrifices,  when  the  salvation  of 
their  soul  is  at  stake.  Would  that  all  Europeans  were  like 
them  in  this  respect  1"  Many  of  the  converts,  it  is  said,  qmt 
their  homes  immediately  after  baptism,  to  fin('  a  refuge  m  the 
mountains,  where  they  labour,  or  starve,  as  Providence  may 
appoint.     It  must  be  admitted  that  such  converts  are  at  least  m 

earnest. 

Let  us  conclude  with  some  extracts  from  a  letter,  of  the  same 
recent  date,  addressed  by  the  venerable  Bishop  of  this  persecuted 
flock  to  the  Baron  Henri  de  la  Bouillerie,  who  had  been  one  of 
his  pupils,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  in  a  French  college, 
of  which  the  Bishop  had  been  Rector:  "  My  palace  consists  of 
a  single  room,  three  yards  long  and  two  wide.  I  spend  four 
months  of  every  year  in  this  room,  which  I  never  leave  except 
to  administer  to  my  neophytes.  None  of  the  pagans  suspect  my 
presence  in  my  real  character,  and  the  Christians  themselves  do 
not  know  where  I  reside.  I  communicate  with  them  through 
the  medium  of  four  catechists,  to  whom  alone  my  door  is  open.  K 
there  is  a  sick  call,  they  come,  fetch,  and  accompany  me.  With 
the  mourning  dress  ahready  mentioned,  I  can  go  into  the  town 

without  danger The  Abb^  F^ron,  whom,  as  a  new  comer,  I 

have  placed  in  a  position  where  he  has  a  better  chance  of  fmd- 
ing  provisions  than  elsewhere,  wrote  me  some  time  since  that, 
compared  with  Corean  missioners,  the  Trappists  are  complete 
Sybarites  ;  but,  like  a  courageous  missioner.he  wilhngly  accepts 
this  ultra-Trappist  regimen,  and  will  soon  become  habituated  to 
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it.  But  do  not  sri'-vo  for  the  privationB  we  have  to  oiulurc ; 
tlicy  arc  so  abundantly  componsatrd,  that  wc  look  on  them  as 
nothinf;."  And  then  he  deserilM's  the  astonishing  faith  and 
fervour  of  the  neophytes,  who  seem  to  rival  thost^  who  dwelt 
of  old  in  the  catacombs,  and  to  receive  graces  jiroportioned  to 
the  almost  desperate  position  which  they  so  generously  embrace. 

During  eiglit  months  of  the  year,  the  bishop  visits  the 
country  missions,  where  there  is  more  liberty  of  action.  In  Sep- 
tember the  Chnstians  assemble  in  the  mountains  for  a  spiritual 
retreat,  to  Avhich  they  l<M)k  forward  with  lively  joy,  but  which  is 
a  period  of  exhausting  labour  to  the  bishop  and  his  companions. 
In  the  capital,  however,  the  most  rigorous  precautions  are  still 
observed.  Even  women  of  the  highest  rank  only  visit  the 
bishop  at  midnight,  encountering  the  gi-e» test  perils  in  order  to 
hear  mass  and  receive  the  sacraments,  and  with  the  certainty  of 
death  if  discovered.  If  by  chance  their  pagan  relatives  or 
domestics  should  he  awake  on  their  return,  they  know  their  fate. 
Yet  in  spite  of  these  terrible  difficulties,  as  formidable  as  any 
which  religion  has  ever  encountered,  "  the  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs," in  the  words  of  Bishop  Bemeux,  "  is  iK'ginning  to  bring 
forth  fruits  ....  It  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  there  is  a  more 
sensible  tendency  than  ever  to  conform  to  our  holy  religion. 
Our  persecutors  themselves  assert  it ;  and  the  mandarins,  like 
the  apostate  emperor  of  old,  admitted  a  few  months  since  in  one 
of  their  assemblies,  that  Christ  would  triumph.  What  would 
they  say  if  they  saw  the  son  of  a  minister  of  the  king,  himself  a 
mandarin,  sending  us  presents,  and  asking  as  a  favour  permis- 
sion to  visit  us  ;  if  they  knew  that  the  mfe  of  one  of  the  king's 
uncles  has  urged  liis  brothers  to  become  Catholics ;  and  that  in 
these  very  palaces  where  the  vow  has  been  so  often  taken  to 
exterminate  even  the  last  vestige  of  the  Christian  name,  the  true 
God  has  His  worshippers,  who  are  onl^  waiting  for  more  peace- 
ful times  to  present  themselves  for  baptism?"  Finally,  the 
Vicar  Aiiostolic  relates,  that  whereas  two  years  earlier  there  was 
not  a  smgle  bishop  in  Corea,  and  only  two  missionaries,  while 
the  coasts  were  so  carefully  guarded  that  ingress  was  almost 
impossible,  there  are  now  two  bishops  and  five  priests,  wh6 
minister  to  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  six  Christians, 
every  one  of  whom  is  a  hero  by  the  very  act  of  his  profession, 
ready  to  endure  for  the  love  of  Christ  all  that  malice  can  inflict, 
and  whose  number  is  annually  increased  by  several  hundreds. 
Such  are  the  fruit«  of  apostolic  labours  which  only  the  faith  of 
Catholics  could  inspire  or  sustain,"  which  even  pagans  contem- 
plate with  awe  and  admiration,  and  which  God  alone  knows 
how  to  recomiiense. 

We  shall  hear  again  of  Corea,  and  of  the  men  who  labour  in 
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it  at  this  moment,  from  Protestant  travellers  in  China  ;  mean- 
while, let  it  he  permitted,  in  tenninating  this  brief  notice,  to 
give  a  single  example  of  the  courage  and  virtue,  not  of  its  foreign 
apostles,  but  of  its  native  confessors.  We  know  in  spite  of  what 
discouragements  they  dare  to  profess  the  faith;  let  us  see 
how  they  maintain  their  profession  when  the  hour  of  trial 
arrives. 

In  1852,  Father  Thomas  Tshoez,  u  native  Corean  priest,  and 
a  member  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  families  in  the 
land,  ^vrote  to  the  director  of  the  foreign  missions  in  Paris. 
Amongst  other  examples  of  recent  martyrdoms,  this  Corean 
missionary, — who  had  spent  three  years  on  the  coast  in  vain 
attempts  to  enter  his  native  land  after  com])lcting  his  studies  at 
Macao,  but  had  at  length  succeeded, — notices  two,  in  which  he 
had  a  special  interest,  because  they  were  those  of  his  own  father 
and  mother.  The  former,  in  spite  of  his  rank,  had  accepted  the 
lowly  office  of  catechist  in  1839,  and  subsequently  resided  in  the 
towii  of  Seoul,  from  which  a  fresh  burst  of  persecution  banished 
him,  his  family,  and  kinsfolk,  amounting  to  about  forty  persons. 
They  were  followed  by  the  emissaries  of  the  king,  and  tracked 
to  tneiv  retreat,  where  they  were  devoutly  preparing  for  the  mar- 
tyrdom which  they  knew  was  at  hand.  "  We  have  long  been 
exjiecting  you,"  said  the  head  of  this  noble  family  to  the 
satellites  when  they  knocked  at  his  door  ;  "  we  are  quite  ready, 
but  the  day  has  not  yet  da^vned  ;  rest  your  weary  limbs,  and 
accept  some  refreshment,  after  which  we  Avill  set  out  in  due 
order."*  The  emissaries  of  the  king,  filled  with  astonishment 
pt  so  much  charity  and  fortitude,  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm, 
"  This  man  and  all  who  belong  to  him  are  truly  Christians ! 
There  is  no  fear  of  their  attempting  to  escape ;  let  us  take  a  little 
rest."  At  length  they  commenced  the  journey  which  was  to  be 
their  last  in  this  world.  The  little  childi'en,  foot- sore,  and  faint- 
ing with  heat, — ^it  was  in  the  suiumer  season, — expressed  their 
sufferings  in  plaintive  cries,  but  even  this  trial  did  not  overcome 
their  parents  and  relations.  "  Courage,  my  brethren,"  said  the 
elder  Tshoez ;  "  Behold  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  with  a  rod  in  his 
hand,  measuring  your  steps.  Behold  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
going  before  us  with  His  cross  to  Calvary." 

Arrived  at  the  capital,  the  poor  children  '*  clinging  '\vith  their 
little  arms  to  the  necks  of  their  mothers,"  they  were  *'  greeted 
with  sighs  of  pity,  or  assailed  by  curses  and  imprecations."  "  O, 
wretched  and  wicked  men,"  exclaimed  some  of  the  pagans, 
"  how  can  you  fly  in  the  face  of  death  with  these  tender  chil- 
dren?"    It  seemed  to  them  monstrous  and  unnatural,  for  tht>y 
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had  iicvor  heard  of  i\w  Holy  Innocents,  and  knew  not  what 
gh>ry  awaits  those  who  die  for  the  name  of  Jesus. 

Francis  Tshocz,  th(!  father  of  the  jiriest  who  relates  their  mar- 
tyrdom, Mas  tortured  on  the  following  day,  and  then  invited  hy 
tlie  ])rcsiding  judge  to  apostatise.  "  Would  you  persuade  me  to 
perjure  myself?"  was  his  reply  :  "  If  it  is  a  crime  to  hreak  faith 
with  man,  how  much  greater  must  he  that  of  infidelity  to  God." 
One  hundred  and  ten  strokes  of  the  hamhoo  tore  his  flesh  to 
pieces,  hut  he  looked  steilfastly  througli  that  hrief  hour  of  suffer- 
ing to  the  sure  felicity  heyond.  Tlie  rest  were  subjected  in  turn 
to  tlH>  same  tortures.  "  Some  of  them,"  says  Father  Thomas 
Tshoez,  "  half  dead,  and  totally  unconsciims  of  what  they  were 
saying,  muttered  a  formula  of  apostasy  dictated  by  the  judges." 

On  the  following  day,  Francis  was  again  brought  into  court, 
and  commanded  to  read  a  few  pages  out  of  a  lHM)k  of  Catholic 
devotions  which  they  presented  to  him,  "for  the  purpose  of 
examining  his  doctrine."  "  With  a  smile  of  pleasure,"  says  his 
he  opened  the  book,  and  l)cgan  to  read  with  so  much 


son. 


unction  and  feeling,  that  the  whole  assembly  arose,  from  a  spon- 
taneous movement  of  admiration,  and  extolled  our  holy  religion, 
which  ins])ires  a  joy  so  pure  and  unfeigned  amid  the  horrors  of 
the  most  frightful  torments."  For  forty  days  they  continued  to 
torment  him  with  fresh  miseries,  "  which  he  bore  with  such 
indescribable  patience,  that  the  executioners  sumamed  liim  the 
stone,  on  account  of  his  apparent  insensibility."  Finally,  on  the 
12th  of  Septemlwr,  says  his  sou,  "  my  father  consummated  his 
glorious  martyrdom." 

But  there  were  still  other  victims,  whose  fate  is  related  by  the 
same  ■witness, — the  only  priest,  perhaps,  who  ever  lived  to  narrate 
the  martyrdom  of  his  whole  house  and  kindred,  and  then  devoted 
the  remains  of  his  own  existence  to  convert  their  murderers.  His 
mother's  turn  came  next.  "  Although  descended  from  one  of  the 
most  noble  of  the  Corean  families,  my  poor  mother  submitted 
without  shrinking  to  every  species  of  privation  ....  Ever  the 
same,  that  is,  constantly  firm  and  magnanimous,  she  witnessed 
without  emotion  the  day  of  combat.  Gentle  and  patient  as  a 
lamb  in  her  suffering,  she  repulsed  with  noble  self-possession 
everything  that  was  capable  of  wounding  the  dignity  of  a  Christ- 
ian  soul."  Already,  during  the  journey,  she  had  "  carried  in  her 
arms  her  youngest  boy,  and  encouraged  the  others  by  holding  up 
to  them  the  example  of  Jesus  flying  to  Egypt  ■with  Mary  and 
Josejih."  And  now  a  sorer  trial  came  upon  this  Chnstian 
mother,  so  lately  Avidowed.  "  Exposed  to  the  rack,"  says  her 
son,  "  she  saw  her  flesb  torn,  and  her  joints  dislocated,  without 
uttering  the  slightest  rour.iaint.  But  all  this  torture  was  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  agony  which  she  felt  in  witnessing  the 
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sufferings  of  her  children.  Their  sighs  pierced  her  maternal 
heart  with  a  sword  of  grief.  The  milk  no  longer  flowed  to  her 
wounded  breasts,  and  lier  infant  child  sought  in  vain  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  nature  at  the  dried  up  source  from  which  it  had 
once  derived  sustenance.  Hence  slie  who  had  set  at  defiance  the 
executioners  and  their  tortures,  who  had  endured  every  species 
of  personal  suffV'ring,  was  overcome  by  her  tenderness.  Blinded 
by  the  ardour  of  maternal  love,  she  thought  she  might  be  per- 
mitted to  pronounce  au  outward  formula  of  apostasy,  whilst  in 
her  heart  she  protested  against  the  words."  But  the  weakness 
of  a  moment,  under  the  most  cruel  trial  which  can  befall  human 
nature,  was  to  be  sjieedily  repaired.  "  God  from  His  throne  in 
heaven,"  writes  her  son,  "  witnessing  the  struggles  of  this  poor 
mother,  stretched  out  His  hand  to  His  servant."  Retracting  with 
bitter  tears  her  unwilling  fault,  she  once  more  proclaimed  before 
the  judges  the  faith  which  had  supported  her  in  all  her  agony, 
and  on  the  30th  of  January,  1840,  the  last  of  her  house  and  race, 
with  the  exception  of  one  who  was  to  recount  her  fall  and  her 
triumph,  she  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  which  so  many 
torments  had  earned. 

Such  are  the  Christians  of  Corea,  and  such  the  fruits  of  an 
apostolate  which  has  already  won  more  than  fifteen  thousand  con- 
verts to  the  faith  Avhich  demands  from  its  professors  such  sacri- 
fices, and  does  not  demand  them  in  vain.  Once  more  let  the 
reader  ask  himself,  whether  this  is  the  work  of  God,  or  of  man. 


CHINA  AND  ANNAM. 

And  now  we  must  return,  in  order  that  we  may  bring  it  to  an 
end,  to  the  history  of  missions  in  China  Proper  and  Tong-King. 
Our  last  date  was  1833.  Of  the  twenty-seven  years  which  have 
subsequently  elapsed,  each  deserves  its  own  record,  for  each  has 
contributed  its  due  proportion  of  apostolic  labours  and  triumphs. 
If  the  history  upon  which  we  have  entered  referred  to  China 
alone,  such  details  would  not  be  too  minute ;  but  we  have  to 
visit  in  turn  every  country  of  the  world,  and  can  only  glance  at 
the  missionary  annals  of  each.  For  this  reason  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  suppress  a  multitude  of  facts  and  incidents 
which  would  otherwise  deserve  our  attention,  and  must  confine 
ourselves  to  a  rapid  summary  of  such  as  illustrate  most  effectively 
the  contrast  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  trace. 

In  1837,  on  the  20th  of  September,  Father  Comay  was  led  to 
martyrdom.  He  died  as  one  who  had  led  an  apostokc  life  might 
be  expected  to  die,  but  it  is  of  his  disciples,  rather  than  of  him- 
self, that  we  axe  tempted  to  speak.    Three  of  them,  Paul  Mi,  Peter 
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Duong,  and  Potor  Trunt, —  tlio  first  one  of  afamily  of  mnrtjTS,— 
•worn  pn'Hcnt  wlirn  Father  Cornay  was  seized,  and  were  destined, 
after  long  suffcrin<;9,  to  slian*  his  fate.  From  their  dungeon 
they  addressed  a  letter  in  French  to  the  members  of  the  Society  for 
the  Proi>agati«)n  of  the  Faith.  "  Strangers,  and  unworthy  of  your 
attention,"  they  said,  "  we  should  not  have  venttired  to  send  a 
letter  to  Europe,  lest  we  should  seem  to  Ikj  inftueneed  by  vanity, 
or  anxious  t(t  be  spoken  of  afar ;  but  the  counsels  of  Father 
Marette,  and  the  example  of  the  primitive  Christians,  who  com- 
municated to  each  (tther  their  afflictions  and  their  consolations, 
have;  encouraged  and  will  excuse  us.  .  .  .  Besides,  we  have  the 
confidence  that  the  memorial  of  three  men  about  to  die  for  the 
religion  which  yoti  have  made  known  to  them,  will  excite  still 
more  your  zeal  m  favour  of  our  persecutcHl  brethren  and  idolatrous 
kinsfolk."  And  then  they  relate  in  simple  words  what  had 
already  Iwfallen  them.  They  had  been  racked  and  scourged,  but 
without  showing  the  least  sign  of  wavering.  "  How  insane  you 
must  be,"  said  one  of  the  judges  to  Paul  Mi,  who  had  just  re- 
ceived one  hundred  and  thirty  blows  ;  "  you  have  not  seen  the 
hell  of  the  other  world,  and  while  waiting  to  do  so,  you  expose 
yourself  to  the  hell  of  this."  The  answer  of  the  martyr  wcmld 
probably  only  seem  an  additional  absurdity  to  the  shrewd  pagan. 
"  I  wilhngly  submit,"  he  said,  "  to  the  hell  of  this  world,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  hell  which  endures  for  ever."  For  many 
mcmths  they  lingered  in  prison,  suffering  almost  every  torment 
which  man  can  inflict  or  endure,  and  this  was  the  temper  in 
which  these  Chinese  Christians  accepted  a  lot  from  which  a 
violent  death  was  to  be  the  final  issue.  "  Since  you  wish  it," 
said  Paul  Mi,  in  a  letter  to  Father  Marette,  "  I  will  speak  of  my 
sufferings,  though,  however  great  these  may  be,  my  sins  are  still 
greater.  There  is  no  sort  of  misery  which  I  have  not  endured. 
....  The  only  grace  which  I  unceasingly  beg  from  God,  is  a 
constant  conformity  to  His  holy  will.  Ask  it  also  for  me,  that 
so,  in  spite  of  my  unworthincss,  I  may  glorify  the  Lord  by  my 
death.  Alas !  how  have  I,  a  poor  sinner,  deserved  to  be  elected 
to  jnartyrdom  ?  There  is  surely  in  this  thought  enough  to 
cover  me  with  confusion." 

Father  Marette,  who  could  not  without  excessive  rashness 
have  ventured  near  them  in  person,  and  who  has  already  told 
us  how  he  kept  with  him  in  his  oAvn  hiding-place  the  blood- 
stained clothes  of  a  martyred  colleague,  contrived  to  convey  to 
them  the  Blessed  Sacrament  by  the  hands  of  a  native  priest, 
who  affected  ,to  enter  the  prison  only  as  a  visitor.  "  I  did  not 
conceal  from*  myself,"  he  says,  "  the  danger  of  a  communion 
made  under  the  eyes  of  our  enemies,  but  the  necessity  of  sus- 
taining with  the  bread  of  the  strong  these  poor  weak  soldiers. 
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destined  to  tlu^  most  terrible  of  combats,  mad  <o  indifferent  to 
every  oth(!r  considerution."  And  so  they  conn».  .ideated  secretly 
in  the  very  jm-Mcnce  of  their  giuirds. 

Paul  Mi  was  the  eldest  of  the  victims,  b»it  his  companions 
were  filled  with  the  sanu'  spirit.  "  Y<»ur  son  dws  not  think 
himself  worthy,"  ^vrote  I'eter  Duong  to  the  same  missionary,  "  to 
otier  you  his  thanks  and  his  ])rayers  ;  hut  confidiiig  in  the  merits 
of  Jesus  (Christ,  he  beseeches  God  to  tak(!  his  father  inuler  liis 
s])ecial  protection.  .  .  The  hap|)iness  which  awaits  us,  the 
tiiought  of  heaven  which  Ave  already  ajiproach,  make  such  an 
impression  on  my  soul  that  there  is  no  room  for  any  other  desire. 
Sinner  as  I  am,  I  confide  in  the  m(>rits  of  my  Saviour  ami  in 
the  prot(>ction  of  the  Jloly  \'irgiy,  arul  of  the  blessed  martyrs 
who  await  me  in  the  bosom  of  God.  I  salute  you  for  the  last 
time." 

Peter  Truat,  the  youngest  of  this  company  of  confessors,  in 
whom  some  sign  of  weakness  might  have  been  feared,  wrote 
thus :  "  Your  little  child  offers  you  a  thousand  salutations.  I 
am  overjoyed  at  having  been  predestined  by  God  for  martyrdom. 
.  .  .  1  quit  life  without  regret.  The  only  pain  which  I  feel 
is  to  be  separated  from  my  father."  The  love  of  these  martyrs 
for  their  apostles  is  manifested  by  a  thousand  tender  ex^wessions. 
"  Formerly  so  united,"  he  continues,"  why  are  we  now  torn  from 
each  other  ?  Who  could  have  supposed  that  the  father  and 
the  brothers  would  be  thus  scattered  here  and  there  by  the 
tempest  ?  .  .  .  Your  son  will  not  fail  to  follow  the  salutary 
advice  which  you  have  given  him  how  to  conduct  himself  in  his 
lost  moments.  He  then  alludes  to  the  noble  death  of  Father 
Comay,  and  adds,  "  Pray,  while  your  son  is  in  the  combat,  that 
God  at  your  entreaty  may  grant  him  strength  in  the  midst  of 
his  trials,  and  a  death  like  that  of  his  Master."*  On  the  18th 
December,  1838,  "  the  prisoners  of  Jcstis"  as  the  pagan  crowd 
called  them  on  their  way  to  the  stake,  received  their  crovm. 
That  night,  their  bodies,  which  had  been  secretly  withdrawn  by 
the  aid  of  an  official,  were  buried  with  due  honour.  "  What 
joy,"  says  Father  Marette,  "for  me  to  see  again,  after  their 
triumph,  these  dear  children  whose  souls  had  just  taken  flight 
to  the  bosom  of  God !  With  what  religious  satisfaction  I  kissed 
the  impression  which  the  instrument  of  death  had  left  on  their 
mangled  flesh."  Two  native  priests,  who  offered  the  holy 
sacrifice  in  presence  of  their  remains,  two  catechists,  five  re- 
ligious women,  and  about  thirty  of  the  faithful,  assisted  at  that 
midnight  scene.  And  then  Father  Marette  repaired  once  more 
to  his  hiding-place,  to  prepare  others  for  the  same  combat,  or  to 

•  AmmU,  voL  ii.,  p.  202. 
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bravo  it  himself  wlieu  his  own  hour  should  come.    It  was  nut 
fur  (liHtunt. 

The  ycur  18.'}8  wiih  a  terrible  one  for  the  (!hurch  in  Cochin 
Chinii.  On  the  li^th  of  June,  the  Hy;e(l  BiNhop  Ignutius  Deliiudo 
(lied  in  prison  of  his  sufleringH,  after  having  held  during  forty 
years  the  office  of  Vicar  Apostolic  in  Tong-King.  Thirteen 
days  later,  his  venerable  coadjutor,  Dishop  Dominic  Hcnarez  was 
led  to  martyrdom,  in  spite  of  his  grey  hairs,  after  an  aixistolate 
of  forty-nine  years.  Ten  days  after  liis  death,  Bishop  Havard, 
ftretched  on  a  mat  in  a  wretched  cabin,  after  all  his  noble 
lal)ours,  died  of  want  and  fatigue.  Fathers  Candahl  and  ViuUc, 
who  had  long  been  hiding  in  caves  and  dens,  died  the  same 
death.  Father  Simonin  ])uriMhed  in  his  flight  to  the  mountains. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Father  Candahl  twice  received  a 
gratuitous  ))assage  on  board  an  English  ship,  though  he  was 
known  to  be  a  Catholic  missionary.  He  and  Father  Vialle  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  Tort  g- King  in  the  spring  of  1836,  passing 
through  perils  of  ever;,  kind,  sometimes  shipwrecked,  often 
hiding  in  caves  and  mountains,  exhausted  by  hunger  and  thirst, 
thier  feet  wounded  and  bleeding  and  only  venturing  at  night  to 
the  sea-shore,  to  moisten  their  parched  lips  with  its  brine.  And 
this  life  they  led,  to  their  last  hour,  with  no  other  motive  than 
to  declare  to  aliens  and  strangers  the  name  of  that  Saviour  for 
whose  sake  they  cheerfully  embraced  such  a  career. 

But  the  year  1838  had  not  yet  reached  its  close,  and  wa?  to 
be  consecrated  by  another  of  those  sublime  combats  in  which 
man  is  v.'^ised,  by  the  succour  of  Divine  grace,  to  the  dignity  of 
the  angols.  On  the  '24th  of  November,  Bishop  Borie,  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  Western  Tong-King,  was  decapitated,  after  seven 
fruitless  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  executioner,  whom  the 
martyr  calmly  encouraged  in  his  task,  while  even  the  mandarins 
hid  their  faces  in  liorror.  When  Bishop  Borie  refused,  at.  his 
trial,  to  answer  certain  questions  addressed  to  him,  the  presiding 
judge  angrily  exclaimed,  *'  When  your  flesh  is  torn  to  pieces 
with  iron  rods,  will  you  then  be  able  to  keep  silence  ?"  "  I 
shall  then  see  what  I  can  do,"  he  replied ;  "  I  dare  not  flatter 
myself  before  the  trial."  In  his  prison  he  continued  to  preach 
Jesus  Cluist  with  extraordinary  fervour.  "  The  joy  which 
beamed  in  his  face,  notwithstanding  th6  heavy  cangue  which 
weighed  down  his  shoulders,  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
pagans.  '  This  master,'  they  were  heard  to  say, '  has  truly  a 
heart  for  teaching  religion ;  if  hereafter  he  can  continue  to 
instruct  us,  we  also  will  embrace  his  doctrine.'  "* 

The  Church  in  Cochin-China  had  lost  four  bishops  in  a  single 

•  Vol.  I.,  p.  651. 
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year.  Bishop  Cu4not,  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  the  marfMe<i 
prelates  had  now  fallen,  and  w1h»  was  destined  himself  rn 
expire  in  prison,  while  under  sentence  of  death,  in  1S(U,  after 
an  apostolate  of  thirty-four  years,*  had  reason  to  say,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Eurone,  "  Our  ranks  are  thinning  fast,  and  if  this 
deplorable  crisis  lasts,  our  \w<)r  flock  will  s(M)n  Iw  orphans." 
"  The  year  18;J8,"  said  the  I'ro-Vicar  Anostolie  at  the  same 
date, "  has  been  a  year  of  sorrow  an<l  misery  for  Tong-King 
and  Upper  (Nk  liin-China.  The  sw»)rd  of  persecution  has  com- 
mitted teiTJhle  ravages,  and  heaven  has  been  peopled  with 
martyrs.  The  two  Dominican  bishops  of  Kastern  Tong-King 
were  beheaded  in  July.  Three  Spanish  fathers  of  the  same 
order  were  also  Iwheaded,  and  seven  native  priests  shed  their 
Wood  for  Jesus  Christ." 

Their  disciples,  wo  have  seen,  were  worthy  of  such  teachers. 
It  was  only  by  the  fervent  exhortations  of  apostles  endowed  with 
such  gifts,  that  timid  Asiatics,  hitherto  ignorant,  sordid,  and 
godless,  could  be  raised  to  such  sudden  perfection.  By  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  participation  of  the  Sacraments, 
they  had  found  strength  to  imitate  their  guides.  "  Their  con- 
stancy," observes  Father  Marette,  who  had  so  often  encouraged 
and  witnessed  it,  and  whose  own  martyrdom  was  now  at  hand, 
"is  the  more'  worthy  of  admiration,  since  they  are  neither 
Europeans,  sustained  by  the  natural  vigour  of  their  consti- 
tutional character,  nor  apostles,  impatient  to  shed  their  blood 
for  the  Gospel,  but  cowardly  Asiatics,  whom  grace  alone  has 
converted  into  heroes."  "  Fool,"  said  a  mandarin  to  one  of  the 
lay  martyrs  of  this  year,  who  had  received  more  than  five 
hundred  lashes  in  forty  days,  "  why  are  you  so  obstinately  bent 
upon  dying  ?"  A  smile  was  his  only  answer ;  and  when  the 
moment  of  his  martyrdom,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  liis 
family  and  children,  arrived,  and  the  executioner  secretly  offered 
for  a  certain  sum  to  cut  off  his  head  at  one  stroke, — **  Cut  it  into 
a  hundred  pieces,  if  you  like,"  said  the  martyr:  "so  that  you  cut 
it  off,  that  will  satisfy  me." 

It  was  the  contemplation  of  such  scenes  which,  as  in  the 
primitive  days,  continually  added  to  the  number  of  the  faithful. 
"  We  know,"  said  some  of  the  mandarins,  filled  with  involun- 
tary admiration  of  the  superhuman  virtues  displayed  by  their 
victims,  "  that  you  do  not  merit  death,  and  we  would  willingly 
save  you  ;  but  the  orders  of  the  king  do  not  permit  us  to  do  so. 
Pardon  us,  therefore,  if  we  are  compelled  to  take  away  your 

•  Among  other  productions  of  this  prelate  was  one  entitled,  The  Truth  of  Chris- 
tianity explaiited  to  Pagan*,  "  an  excellent  work  in  four  volomes,  written  in  a  style 
of  such  elegance  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Annaniite  language,  that  it  would 
soein  hardly  possible  to  be  the  work  of  a  foreign  pen." — AnnaUi,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  869. 
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HvcH,  nnd  do  not  imnutc'  thiN  criim'  to  uh."     lliin'lv  has  sin  nn<l 
uiilM>li«'t' (itt'cri'd  ,(  iiion'  iiotulilc  h<)iiiaK<'  to  ixith  iiiul  virtue. 

Hut  wo  inuNt  hiiNtcn  to  iiu  fiid.  Kvcry  ynir  in  HUJ-cciitioii 
witncNN(>d  the  anmv  vwutx,  and  wiih  illuHtmtcd  by  tlu*  Mninc 
triumphN.  Wi*  cannot  rt'count  them  all.  In  1840,  urcordin;^' 
to  tlu*  luirrativo  of  KatluT  Joscpli  Clitn/ctto,  Pro-Vicar  OpimtuI 
of  tlic  province  of  IIu-(juanK,  Father  Pcrboyr*',  n  Frcnrh 
JiU/MTXHt,  was  martyred,  after  lonj;  and  liorrihle  torttiren.  •'  We 
wen*  trucked  um  iH'ustN  of  the  chaw,"  wiyH  Father  ('hiUKiHto, 
wlio  witli  <lifliculty  cNcopcd ;  "  they  purnued  u»,  poor  miN- 
RionurieN,  as  rohlMTH,  th(»u;jch  we  luive  no  other  feeling  towards 
these  K*'"til''**  *'>""  ♦^'"t  of  cliarity,  no  other  wish  than  to  open 
to  them  the  gates  of  heaven."  Soin«!  of  the  cliihlreti  of  their 
school  were  cruelly  scourged  for  refusing  to  disclose  their  retreut, 
and  one  of  their  cutechists  nohly  submitted  to  have  his  nnn  cut 
off  rather  than  reveal  it.  In  every  direction  the  missionaries 
were  flying.  Father  I'erboyn^  was  ctuight  in  a  valley,  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  famine.  "  Thirty  piastres  to  any  one  who  will 
show  me  a  missionary!"  vrivA  an  otHcer,  when  he  camo  in  sight 
of  tlie  fugitivi!  group,  and  it  was  a  Christian  who  yielded  to  the 
tem])tation,  and  to  save  his  own  life  pointed  to  F'ather  Perboyre. 
The  missionary  was  conducted  in  triumph  from  tribunal  to 
tribunal,  and  cruelly  tortured  at  each.  New  forms  of  suffering 
wcn^  invented  in  order  to  shake  his  constancy,  and  force  him  to 
disclose  the  residence  of  Bishop  Kameaux,  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
the  province  of  Kiang-Si,  whom  they  especially  desired  to  seize. 
When  their  efforts  were  batfled  by  his  inflexible  fortitude,  they 
offered  to  release  him  immediately  if  he  would  airastatise.  A 
(Jhinese  priest,  who  pcnietrated  in  disguise  to  his  dungeon, 
reported  that  "  his  Avhole  lM)dy  is  <mo  fiore,  and  his  emacnition 
sh(M'king  to  behold ;  he  has  hardly  strength  to  utter  a  few 
words ;  he  can  neither  sit  nor  stand ;  many  of  his  hemes  are 
bare,  his  flesh  hangs  in  pieces,  and  his  clothes  aro  soaked  in 
blood."  When  they  presented  a  crucifix  to  him,  desiring  him 
to  trample  on  it,  he  could  not  restrain  his  tears,  and  only  replied 
by  pressing  the  image  of  his  Saviour  to  his  lips  and  heart.  On 
the  llth  of  September  1840,  after  one  of  the  most  painful  and 

Erotracted  martyrdoms  ever  endured  by  man,  he  entered  into 
is  rest. 

In  the  same  year,  Father  Torrcttc,  also  a  French  Lazarist, 
finished  his  career ;  his  last  words  l)eing  those  of  the  Apostle, 
Mihi  mori  lucrum,  "  To  me  to  die  is  gain."  This  year  saw  also 
the  death  of  Father  Luke  Loan,  a  native  priest,  whose  virtues 
were  so  much  venerated  even  by  the  pagans,  that  it  was  only 
by  oflfering  a  large  bribe  that  the  mandarins  could  procure  an 
executioner.     "  My  father,  I  bow  before  you,"  said  this  man, 
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when  ho  onmo  to  nerform  hit  tnnV  ;  "  if  it  depended  o'>  iiu< 
alone,  you  should  live  in  peace;  but  the  king's  will  must  lie 
done,  and  I  cannot  resiNt  it.  Do  not,  1  beg,  impute  your  death 
to  m<',  and  when  you  are  in  heaven  j)ray  for  n«'."* 

It  would  l)e  euHy  to  nuiltiply  these  exaiu]deN,  whicli  alone 
furnish  an  udeipmti^  explanation  of  the  aNtonishing  suceess  of 
the  missionarieM.  Even  tlu;  pagans  underNtood,  that  such  men 
must  Ik)  supported  by  the  immense  power  of  Gt)d.  Kven 
thqf  confessed  the;  truth,  wliich  is  hidden  from  stmie  nominal 
(/hristians,  that  where  His  gifts  are,  there  He  is  Himself. 
•'Truly,  this  Christian  religion,"  they  said,  *'  is  a  good  religion." 
Thoy  judged  it  by  its  fruits.  It  was,  as  a  rule,  only  the  liigher 
officers  of  tiio  state  who  willingly  iiersecuted  the  Christians,  and 
even  they  were  often  subdued  by  their  supernatural  ]mtien(!e  and 
fortitude.  In  the  persecution  which  followed  the  capture  of 
l"'ather  Perboyre,  and  which  involved  a  vast  number  of 
Christians,  Father  Clauzetto  notices  particularly  the  case  of 
two  women,  a  young  girl  and  a  widow,  who  seem  to  have  pro- 
du(!ed  a  profound  impression  upon  their  judges,  and  even  upon 
the  viceroy  himself,  who  was  ])r<>sent  at  their  trial.  "Tney 
boldly  confessed  Jesus  Christ,  often  repeating  to  their  judges, 
*  Cut  off  our  hea<lH  if  you  will,  but  do  not  hope  to  make  us 
abandon  our  faith.'  The  mandarins  were  unuized ;  the  firmness 
of  those  holy  women  gave  such  authority  to  tlu>ir  words,  that 
the  persecutors,  after  hearing  their  defence  of  Christianity, 
acknowledged  that  they  had  nothing  to  reply.  On  beholding 
such  virtue,  they  dispensed  with  tlio  torture.  Some  pagans 
even  offered  them  presents,  as  a  testimony  of  esteem  and 
admiration."  And  this  feeling,  he  says,  became  general.  Even 
the  guards  of  the  Christian  prisoners  were  often  so  touched  by 
their  simple  dignity  and  unconquerable  virtue,  that,  "  instead 
of  ill-treating,  they  exhort,  they  supplicate:  'Why  do  you 
persist  in  suffering?*  they  asked;  'is  there  so  much  harm  in 
saying  a  word,  or  making  a  sign,  in  order  to  please  the 
mandarin?  You  might  still  be  Christians  at  lijme.'"  Some- 
times the  officials  filled  up  tickets,  declaring  their  apostasy,  and 
when  the  Christians  entered  the  court,  handed  them  to  the 
judge,  who  would  say,  "You  have  at  last  renounced  Chris- 
tianity?" And  when  they  eagerly  replied,  "No,  we  arc  still 
Christians ;"  "  Go,  go,"  he  would  say ;  "  I  understand ;  you 
have  apostatised ;  go  home.'' 

Father  Francis  Tchiou,  a  Chinese  Lazarist,  relates  in  1840 
the  martyrdom  of  his  own  brother,  and  then  describes  the 
amazing  coustancy  of  a  Christian  girl,  Anne  Kao,  a  victim  in 

•  Vol  viii.,  p.  201. 
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*v„      Affpr  trvine  her  by  various  torments, 
the  siime  persecution.     Alter  trying        ^  ^^^  ^^^ 

they  caused  her  to  be  broiight  ^7J«  "'^"j^^i.pd  her  to  eat  in 
faJt  with  hunger,  -^^t^rdeservt-f  £t^  not  only 
token  of  apostasy.  Her  ^^P^Y/^^T; \,  sympathy  and  admira- 
for  its  own  sake,  but  because  it  ^?^  ^^^^^^^^^      Mandarin,  who 

*^^^^'  *^%i^:d'4en^^^^^^^^^^^^  ;f7 

openly  manitcsted     tneir  piiy  amstasv  to  eat,  I  de- 

^Jourlyes,"  said  the/aimshed  ^rl^^^^^^^^^   Sr  k»  <«*«  ^A'' 

ilare  to  you  that  I  mil  f^nJ^^^'Xitonlyanindiff^^^^t 

smallest  portion  of  food     ^jf ..^fyU  at^^in  obstinate  woman," 

or  ordinary  action,  I  will  eat.        1  ou  are  ui 

replied  the  mandarin,  «  eat  «»  you  Plea^^-  j^  ^,^,a„,e  there  is  no 

\i  we  still  linger  over  the  Yf 'J^p^^'J ''^^^^^^         It  was  in 

„,ore  fe-r 'S-' W  Kerd  who  sX^^  S  "he  Church  in 

this  year  that  Bishop  l^^*"'^'^' ™   Fnrone  the  singular  change 

WesLmTong-King,  Xrinat^ratedTn  cJ^^^  but 

of  policy  which  was  t^«^  ?"y  ^eVv   of  their   continual 

only  to  be   quicldy  ^f  ^^f  ^^^^^J^^^^^^  slaughter  of 

failures,  and  convinced  ^y  ^^XTr  numbers.-they  have  more 

the  Christians  P" ^^     ASa    during  this    century,    and 
than    trebled   m    Cochin    Ch ma    dunn     mi  ,,  ^^^^ 

amounted  before  t^e  Persecution  now  rag^ng^^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^ 
than  five  hundred  thousand,--the  pagan  autn  ^  ^^^ 

for  the  f  t  timejo^,^:^:  tdiSs  were'  pubUshed  all  over 
reason  of  their  co'^tTyj^^"'    ^^^^      ^otes  such  passages  as 

•  t'  ?rS.    '"n  S  to  inrt^ct'aSd  undeceive  the  Christ- 
the  following .     i"  oruei  .  subordinate    mandaiins, 

iMis,"   all   goveinot.  /  J™™"/',;^^    were  charged  to 
chiefs  of  districts.  Mid  ™^°^.l^S}^m,  the  auUior  of 

sss^s  :«.™  .What  .^e  x«-rrt.>:t 

"j;Sr;:lt;S;Sensi;r 4et.  Ulan  is  not  toVUeve 

anything  about  it.  -i,„„-ve  the  rehgionof  Jesus  in  order 

"You  will  «»y';^f  y^;  tX  Do  you  see  what  has  hap- 
to  go  to  heaven  a^t^^ °"7„^7«nd  Comav  to  the  chiefs  Trum- 
penedtothepnestsMa^^^^^^^  Have 

Sry^Tt^^risSrJ'm^^^^^^^^^      .  Has  -t  their  pun^hmentbe^^ 

missionaries  observed  t^^f/^^^^^'Xnpv  death.    And  these 
r  i"'wh:  STilt-ote-SLd  such  «ne  thing. 

•  Vol.  ii.,  p.  WB- 
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about  their  future  destiny !  But  their  death  has  unveiled  the 
knavery  of  their  words !  To  speak  sincerely,  hcAV  can  a  person 
ascend  to  heaven  when  he  no  longer  lives  ?" 

The  royal  edict  then  proc-^eds  to  notice  the  case  of  two 
apostates,  and  continues  thus :  "  They  have  trampled  on  the 
cross;  they  are  fi-ee,  and  await  in  peace  the  end  of  the  days 
which  Heaven  may  grant  them.  Acknowledge,  then,  on  which 
side  are  the  joys  of  paradise,  on  Avhicli  the  sufferings  of  hell.  If 
you  are  insensible  to  these  considerations,  if  you  continue  to 
assemble  in  order  to  pray  in  8(>cret,  you  shoAV  the  blindest 
stupidity,  and  the  most  criminal  obstinacy." 

Finally,  the  decree  ingeniously  observes,  "  Such  are  the  great 
thoughts  which  we  must  develope  for  the  Christians,  in  order 
to  enlighten  and  convert  them." 

If  these  arguments  were  less  effective  than  their  royal  author 
anticipated,  they  appear  at  least  to  have  been  faithfully  em- 
ployed by  his  officers.  They  were  met,  however,  on  the  part  of 
the  Christians,  by  other  arginnents,  which  so  confounded  the 
mandarins,  that  it  Avas  not  long  before  they  abandoned  logic  in 
despair,  and  took  once  more  to  the  knife  and  the  scourge.  Per- 
haps a  single  example,  related  by  Bishop  Retord  in  1840,  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  their  public  discussions  with  the 
Christians. 

Father  Paul  Khoan,  an  Annamite  priest,  represented  on  this 
occasi(m  his  Christian  brethren,  being  brought  up  from  prison 
for  that  purpose,  while  a  mandarin  enjoying  the  confidence  of 
the  king  undertook  to  justify  the  superior  wisdom  of  his  master's 
philosophy.  It  is  true  that  the  Christian  advocate  hardly 
appeared  under  favourable  circumstances.  He  had  been  more 
than  a  year  in  a  Chinese  dungeon,  and  Avas  at  that  moment 
under  sentence  of  death.  Four  of  his  colleagues,  Chinese  priests, 
had  recently  been  martyred.  Fathers  Thomas  Du  and  Dominic 
Xuyen  had  been  horribly  tortured.  The  legs  of  the  latter 
"  were  burned  with  plates  of  red-hot  iron,  his  flesh  pierced  with 
sharp  points,  and  his  body  lacerated  with  scourging.     They 

drove  sharpened  irons  under  his  nails Amidst  such 

horrible  temptations,  the  two  venerable  priests  did  not  manifest 
a  moment's  weakness."  At  length  they  were  slain,  and  within 
a  few  days  Fathers  Peter  Thi  and  Andrew  Lung,  also  Chinese 
priests,  came  to  the  same  end.  It  was  just  after  these  events 
that  Father  Khoan  was  brought  fi-om  his  prison,  to  debate  with 
judges  who  had  always  this  final  argument  of  the  knife  in 
reserve,  if  he  should  be  so  imprudent  as  to  overcome  them  in 
discussion.  In  spite  of  these  discouragements.  Father  Khoan 
accepted  the  debate,  of  wliich  the  following  is  the  substance, 
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though  we  are  obliged  for  the  sake  of  brevity  to  suppress  many 

*^*MAm)AKiN.  '^  The  king  loves  you,  because  you  are  a  native 
offhrcoini:;.  W  he  hL  sent  you  to  1--'^--;'^^  ^ 
Rive  you  the  opportunity  of  repentance.  He  autUonzes  me  to 
fuarlinrffp  vou.  u  vou  trample  on  the  cross. 

P™  «  YouJ  kindness  affects  me,  and  it  sues  nje  pam  to 
refos^  vou.  I  h"e  only  to  beg  that  you  >vill  give  me  due  nojje 
of  the^dav  of  mv  deati,  that  I  may  arrange  my  affairs  before 

vou  would  give  me  by  tramphng  on  the  cross ! 

Prie»t   "  I  have  reflected  well  upon  what  you  say  to  me, 
but  rmore  I  reflect,  the  more  I  feel  the  reason^^^^^^^^ 
relicion  and  my  obligation  to  observe  it  stnctly  until  1  me.     ii 

mo  wantinac  in  constancy  and  fldehty. 

MandTkik  to  his  Officers     "  You  hear  what  he  says.    How 
can  we  hope  to  conquer  the  firmness  of  such  a  man 

TrrXr  KhoJn.  « I  was  ahready  persuaded  that  your 
resolution  was  immovable.  For  this  reason  I  exammed  two  of 
you  Tsciples  first,  lest,  encouraged  by  your  examp^  they 
Luld  imitate  you;  but  my  plan  hjy  ^ff^^^^' J^J^f^^^^^^ 
shown  the  same  constancy  as  yourself,     fell  me,  have  you  no 

""'pViKii^^'Mandarin.  if  you  spare  my  life,  I  will  return  you 

tbanks  for  who  does  not  love  life  ?  ,-,./•,      ^ 

thanks,  lo^n^^  ^^^^.^^^  .^  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^         «^^"i'"*S 

will 'obtain  a  more  valuable  recompense  m  heaven  than   the 

*"m"/'^tU^^^^^^^  but  how  do  you  know  there 

''pKm?""The  sovereign  of  an  earthly  kingdom,  has  he  not 
disSL  of  honour,  and  privileged  places  for  h«  fe'thftil 
servants  ?  Shall  the  Supreme  Master  of  heaven  «nd  earth  have 
none  with  which  to  rewwd  those  who  have  been  faithful  to  him 

unto  death  1" 

#  Vol.  a.,  p.  182. 
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Mandarin.  "But  how  do  you  know  that  there  exists  a 
Master  of  heaven  ?" 

Priest.  "Great  mandarin,  the  universe  is  an  open  book 
which  teaches  it  dearly.  Consider  all  the  wonders  of  nature, 
and  you  will  easily  comprehend  that  there  is  a  Being  who  made 
them,  a  Lord  who  governs  them.  .  .  ." 

Mandapin.  "  What  you  say  is  true  ;  I  agree  to  it."  (To  the 
Officers.)  "  Hi!  speaks  deliberately  and  with  calmness.  In  truth, 
what  he  says  is  very  fine.  He  is  not  an  ordinary  man.  He  is 
persuaded  that  there  is  a  paradise."  (To  Father  Khoan.)  "  I 
must  frankly  confess  that  in  hearing  you  speak  I  am  moved  to 
compassion,  and  I  •wish  I  could  save  you.  But  the  law  of  the 
kingdom  is  very  severe.  If  you  do  not  trample  on  the  cross 
you  mil  be  sure  to  die.  .  .  .  But  enough  ;  you  have  convinced 
me ;  you  are  not  an  ordinary  man." 

And  then  they  sent  their  report  to  the  king,  and  shortly  after 
Father  Klioan  was  martyred. 

It  was  in  the  face  of  such  difficulties,  and  of  a  persecution 
which  never  relaxed,  that  Christianity  had  to  fight  its  way  in 
Cochin-China.  Yet  these  terrib'e  obstacles  only  ensured  its 
triumph.  The  pagans  could  not  refuse  to  admire  the  pure  lives 
of  their  Christian  fellow-counirynien;  nor  the  mysterious 
heroism  of  their  death.  And  when  they  witnessed  the  martyr- 
dom of  priests  of  their  own  race,  they  openly  avowed  the  respect 
which  such  scenes  inspired,  like  the  mandarin  who  exclaimed 
at  the  death  of  the  Venerable  Peter  On,  "  Yes,  Peter  On  is 
truly  a  holy  jierson !" 

But  we  must  bring  the  history  to  an  end.  Every  martyrdom, 
whether  of  bishop,  priest,  or  layman,  only  produced  fresh  candi- 
dates for  the  same  honour.  In  1841,  Bishop  Retord  secretly 
consecrated  Father  Hermosilla,  "  in  a  cabin  thatched  with  straw, 
in  a  village  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  dense  forest,  so  that,  in 
case  of  imminent  danger,  we  might  take  refuge  in  it,"  And 
then  the  new  bishop,  who  was  arrested  in  1861,  at  sixty-three 
years  of  age,  after  a  ministry  of  thirty-four  years,  started  for 
another  part  of  the  country  to  consecrate  a  third,  so  that  the 
Church  might  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies  ;  "  for  in  these 
regions,"  says  Bishop  Retord,  "  we  must  hasten  to  anoint  other 
foreheads  vrith  the  holy  chrism,  lest  our  own  head  should 
presently  fall  under  the  axe  of  the  executioner,"  In  1842,  the 
same  cour^;eous  prelate,  for  he  still  survived,  could  say  :  "  Since 
my  return  to  Tong-King,  I  have  already  consecrated  two  bishops 
and  eleven  priests.  We  have  at  present  but  one  priest  less  than 
before  the  persecution  j  for  in  proportion  as  heads  fall,  others 
rise  up  to  blunt  the  sword  of  the  executioner." 

And  so  this  warfare  continAed.     In  the  year  1844,  in  the 
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single  vicariate  of  Western  Tonj^-Kinj?,  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  adults  were  received  into  the  Church  ;  in 

1845,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-eiglit ;  and  in 

1846,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  eight ;  being  an  addition 
of  nearly  four  thousand  jjersons  in  a  single  province  who 
deliberately  embraced  the  lot  of  the  Christians,  with  all  its 
terrible  penalties.  Between  1820  and  1858,  the  total  number  of 
converts  in  Tong-King  alone  was  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand, 
"  an  increase  so  much  the  more  wonderful,  as  it  has  been  accom- 
])lishcd  in  thirty-eight  years  of  atrocious  and  almost  uninter- 
rupted persecution.  In  the  .year  1854  alone  there  were  five 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy  adult  converts."  Finally, 
the  state  of  the  Annamite  church  in  1858  is  described  in  the 
following  almost  incredible  summary :  There  were  at  that 
date,  in  spite  of  incessant  martyrdoms,  fourteen  bishops  (in 
addition  to  more  than  thirty  in  China  Proper) ;  sixty  European 
missionaries;  ttvo  hundred  and  forty  native  ^nenta;' nine  hun- 
dred clerical  students ;  six  hundred  and  fifty  catechists ;  six- 
teen hundred  native  nuns  ;  andi  five  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
Christians.  "  Our  Annamite  orethren,"  says  the  annalist  of 
this  marvellous  mission,  "  may  with  justice  repeat  at  the  present 
day  what  Tertullian  said  to  the  mrsecutors  of  old :  '  We 
increase  in  proportion  as  you  cut  us  down.'  "* 

Yet  the  pagans,  unconscious  instnunents  of  the  Evil  One, 
have  done  their  best  to  destroy  them.  In  1850,  the  village  of 
Ly-tou-pa,  near  the  city  of  Kiu-hien,  contained  two  hundred 
and  forty  inhabitants,  who  were  all  Christians.  They  were  so 
remarkable  for  their  virtues,  that  even  the  pagans  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  "  proclaimed  aloud  that  the  inhabitants  uf 
Ly-tou-pa  were  irreproachable."  The  mandarins  of  Kiu-hien 
thought  otherwise,  and  suddenly  appeared  in  the  doomed  village. 
The  houses  were  sacked  and  pillaged,  and  the  torture  of  the 
confessors  followed  next.  "  Wul  you  renounce  your  relig^ion  ?" 
cried  a  mandarin,  in  the  intervals  of  their  torment.  "  Never," 
was  the  answer  of  all.  At  length  "  the  mouths  of  the  confes- 
sors were  full  of  blood,  and  they  were  unable  to  reply."  One 
voice  alone  was  heard  to  say,  "  Jesus !  save  us !"  "  Oh !  they 
still  pray," exclaimed  the  mandarin ;  "  strike,  strike ;  kill  them!" 
"  Their  jaws  are  crushed ;  the  blood  gushes  from  their  mouths ; 
their  hands  hang  paralysed,  and  the  bloody  scourge  still  makes 
deep  gashes  alojig  their  backs."  Five  days  after  they  are 
brought  wp  from  prison,  and  commanded  to  trample  on  the 
cross.     "  Mandarin,"  replied  one  of  them,  in  the  name  of  his 

*  Annah,  Na  119,  p.  58.  See  alio,  for  an  authentic  record  of  the  principal 
details,  the  excellent  work  entitled,  Mivion  tie  la  Cochin- Chine  et  du  Toniin, 
(Paris,  1858.) 
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companions,  "  it  is  useless  to  speak  to  us  of  a]H)8tasy.  We  are 
prepared  to  suffer  evcrytlun^?,  ratli(>r  than  renounce  »)ur  faith. 
You  can  imprison,  exile,  or  decapitate  us,  if  you  think  fit,  but 
can  never  de])rive  us  of  our  God.  On  lu'aring  these  words,  tlu' 
judge  stnick  his  breast  with  bowildcnnent.  He  seemed  to  say, 
'Alas!  what  is  to  be  done  with  sucli  ]»eople /'  In  u  word,  he 
had  never  met  >vith  Christians."  Tlie  letter  which  (lescril)es 
tlipse  details  was  written  by  the  Pere  Bertrand,  of  the  StK'iety  of 
Jesus,  from  the  city  of  Kiu-hien,  and  dated  the  23rd  of  August, 
1850. 

The  same  triumphs  were  accotnplishcd  in  China  Proper,  and 
with  the  sanu'  rcsul  In  1848,  Bishop  Perrocheau  writes 
from  the  gi'eat  province  of  Su-tchuen,  in  the  very  heart  of  China, 
and  this  is  his  report :  "  In  spite  of  the  obstacles  which  the 
mandarins  ojipose  to  the  conversion  of  tlie  infidels,  we  have 
iidmitted  twelve  hundred  and  eiglity  neophytes  upon  the  roll 
of  catechumens,  and  baptized  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
adults  within  the  year.  God  be  praised!"  It  was  of  Bishop 
Perrocheau,  Avho  died  in  1861,  that  the  viceroy  of  Su-tchuen,  a 
cousin  of  the  emperor,  told  the  Abh^  Hue  that  he  knew  the  very 
liouse  in  which  lie  lived;  and  he  added,  "  1  have  not  disturbed 
liim,  btH-ause  I  have  convinced  myself  that  he  is  a  virtuous  and 
charitable  man."* 

From  Nankin  Bishop  Maresca  reports,  almost  at  the  same 
date,  that  he  had  baptized  five  thousand  adults  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  children, 
and  that  he  had  estiiblished  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  in  nearly 
three  hundred  diflferent  localities. 

In  1861,  that  we  may  continue  the  history  to  the  present 
hour.  Father  Duclos  died  in  prison,  and  Father  Augustin 
Sch(»ffler,  a  French  missionary,  perished  on  the  scaffold.  As 
the  latter  went  to  the  place  of  execution,  a  pi  T'd  was  carried 
before  him  containing  these  words :  "  He  cot  jssed  truly  the 
whole  charge  of  preaching  the  religion  of  Jesus.  His  crime 
is  patent.  Let  Mr.  Augustin  he  beheaded,  and  cast  into  a 
stream." 

In  1852,  Father  Bonnard,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  gained 
the  martyr's  crown.  "Trample  on  the  cross,  they  said  to 
him,  "  or  you  shall  be  scourged  and  put  to  death."  "  I  have 
told  you,"  was  his  answer,  "  that  I  fear  neither  your  scourging 
nor  death.  I  did  not  come  here  to  deny  my  religion,  nor  to  set 
a  bad  example  to  the  Christians."  All  lus  care  was  for  his 
disciples,  who  suffered  with  him,  and  who  imitated  his  apostolic 
courage.     His  last  letter  but  one  to  his  bishop,  a  confessor  like 

*  L'Smpire  Chimnt,  tome  i.,  oh.  ii.,  p.  51. 
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himHclf,  but  who  had  escaped  a  hundred  deaths,  contained  these 
words :  "  If  I  have  ever  given  your  Lordship  or  my  brcthrei; 
any  offence  during  the  short  time  I  have  been  on  the  mission,  I 
entreat  you  to  forgive  me.  Allow  me,  my  Lord  and  Father,  to 
cast  myself,  in  spirit,  at  your  feet,  to  ask  your  blessing."  "  You 
have  never  offended  me  in  anything,"  replied  the  venerable 
jm'late.     •' The  blessing  you   ask  I  have  given  you  ever  since 

innir  first  arrival  in  the  mission.  .  .  .  When  you  are  in  heaven, 
)le8s  us  in  your  turn."  In  his  final  letter  the  martyr  says,  "  On 
the  eve  of  my  death,  April  30th,  1852,  I  place  my  trust  in  the 
mercy  of  Jesus.  I  have  the  sweet  hope  that  He  has  pardoned 
my  iiunimerablti  offences.  Should  I  be  able  to  move  the 
sovereign  goodness  of  God  in  your  favour,  rest  assured  that  I 
will  not  forget  you.  I  die  contented.  Praise  be  to  the  Lord ! 
Farewell  to  all  in  the  sacred  hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  //* 
munus  tuas,  Dominc,  commendo  .ipiritum  maum." 

The  bislioj)  addressed  the  victim,  whom  he  could  not  venture 
to  apin'oacrh,  in  these  words :  "  I  am  jealous  at  seeing  you  depart 
before  me  for  the  heavenly  kingdom,  by  the  shortest  and  safest 
road,  Avhile  I  um  still  left  to  be  tossed  on  this  stormy  sea.  I, 
your  bisho]),  the  old  captain  who  have  seen  twenty  years' 
service  in  a  strange  land,  should  not  I  have  been  crowned 
before  you  ?  How  dare  you  thus  supplant  me  ?  But  I  forgive 
you,  Ixjcause  such  is  the  will  of  God.  .  .  .  Depart,  then,  in  peace, 
favoured  child  of  Provid;?ricc.  I  envy  you,  indeed,  but  with 
the  envy  of  love,  with  the  jealousy  of  tenderness.  How  happy 
are  you  !  You  are  about  to  join  the  Bories,  the  Comays,  the 
SelKcfHers,  iiiul  all  the  other  apostles  and  martyrs  of  this 
mission.  How  great  will  be  their  joy  to  see  you  aihuitted  into 
their  glorious  company ! " 

He  went  on.foot  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  heavy  cangue 
round  his  neck,  and  holding  up  his  chain  with  one  hand.  They 
had  bound  him  so  tightly  that  the  blood  oozed  from  his  fingers. 
He  was  finally  decapitated,  and  then  cast  into  a  river.  That 
night  his  body  was  recovered,  and  the  bishop  recited  over  him 
in  a  whisper  the  last  offices  of  the  Church.  His  clothes,  covered 
with  blood,  and  even  his  hair,  were  sold  in  pieces  by  the  pagans 
to  the  Christians,  who  desired  to  possess  the  relics  of  a  martyr. 

In  the  same  year,  1852,  Bishop  Louis  de  Castellazzo  writes 
from  the  province  of  Chan-Tong,  that  in  nine  years  he  had 
built  twenty- two  churches,  some  of  which  were  capable  of 
holding  six  hundred  persons. 

Still  in  the  same  year,  Bishop  Rizzolati,  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
Hou-Kouang,  describes  the  tortures  inflicted  upon  Father 
Andrew  Koung,  a  Chinese  priest,  who  was  superior  of  the 
college  of  Hou-pe,  and  who  received  three  hundred  blows  at 
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once.  He  was  known  to  be  still  alive  in  liis  dungeon  in  the 
following  year. 

In  1853,  Bishop  Lefebre  reijorted  to  Europe  the  noble  confes- 
sion and  death  of  Father  Phihp  Minh,  also  a  Chinese  priest,  and 
c»)nspicuou8  among  his  colleagues  for  ability  and  prudence. 
When  brought  before  the  tribunal,  he  uttered  this  prayer,  worthy 
of  one  of  the  primitive  saints  :  "  My  God,  since  it  has  ijleased 
Thee  to  subject  Thy  humble  and  unworthy  servant  to  this  trial, 
I  beseech  Thee  to  gi-ant  me  gi-acc  and  fortitude  to  pass  victorious 
through  the  contest  in  which  I  have  engaged.  In8i)ire  mo  with 
words  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  that  I  may  answer  the  magis- 
trates with  becoming  fortitude."  When  they  desired  him  to 
trample  upon  a  crucifix  placed  on  the  ground  before  him,  aiftl  he 
had  calmly  refiised,  "  the  mandarins  ordered  the  satellites  to  drag 
him  over  it.  They  accordingly  seized  the  chain  with  which  he 
was  loaded,  and  pulled  him  with  all  their  force ;  but  the  fervent 
confessor  sat  down,  resisting  their  efforts  with  the  whole  weight 
of  his  body,  and  their  attempt  was  consequently  unsuccessful. 
The  magistrates  no  longer  insisted  upon  the  act,  but  proetscdiid 
to  draw  up  the  sentence."  On  the  Srd  of  July  he  was  martyred. 
Whilst  in  prison,  even  the  pagan  soldiers  were  heard  to  deplore 
his  fate,  and  when  the  last  act  was  over,  the  by-standers  said 
aloud,  "  The  good  priest  has  gone  to  heaven."  His  head  was 
cast  into  a  river,  but  recovered  by  a  Christian,  and  secretly  buried 
with  his  body. 

In  1856  Father  Huong  met  the  same  fate,  with  the  same  forti- 
tude and  joy.  The  details  Were  described  in  that  year  by  Father 
Galy,  a  French  missionary,  who  had  himself  been  condemned  to 
death  fifteen  years  earlier,  but  was  afterwards  hberated.  In 
1854  he  seemed  again  on  the  iK)int  of  martyrdom,  and  wrote 
thus*:  "  If  am  seized,  what  happiness  !  At  length  the  axe  will 
do  longer  spare  me.  As  a  relapsed  offender,  no  indulgence  mil 
be  granted  me."  And  when  a  little  later  the  same  generous 
priest,  in  whom  the  prospect  of  martyrdom  only  excited  joy  and 
gratitude,  heard  of  the  arrest  and  subsequent  liberation  of  Bishop 
Hermosilla,  he  observed  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  I  imagine  that 
he  will  not  feel  much  obliged  to  his  people  for  the  sum  they  paid 
for  his  deliverance,  when  his  first  wish  was  to  die  the  death  of  a 
martyr.  The  pity  of  our  friends,  however  well  intended,  is  some- 
times fatal  to  us." 

It  was  also  in  1856,  on  the  29th  of  February,  that  Father 
Chapdelaine-  was  martyred,  in  the  province  of  Quang-tong.  H(> 
had  a  few  days  before  been  tortured,  and  had  received  one 
hundred  blows  on  the  face,  so  that  his  jaws  were  completely 
smashed.  He  was  carried  back  to  prison,  frightfully  mutilated, 
and  unable  to  move  hau''  w  foot ;  yet  a  moment  after,  to  the 
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nstonishmont  of  nil  who  how  him,  "  he  rose  up  nnrl  b«p;an  to  walk, 
as  if  ill  |u«rf(><'t  Iv.  ..'.l'..."  Wluui  his  j^iiards  nskod  him  to  trll 
thorn  privatt'ly  how  it  was  poHsihlo  that  he  Khould  1m«  ahlo  to 
walk,  "  tln!  Father  aiisworod  with  a  smile,  It  is  l)ceau8t' our  f^d 
God  has  prot(!('t('d  and  blessed  me."* 

Every  year  in  surcession  witn«»ssed  the  same  combats,  in  which 
Europeans  and  natives,  priests  and  laymen,  men  and  women, 
foujfht  the  }j;ood  fij^ht,  and  yielded  up  their  lives  in  testimony  of 
the  faith.  The  year  1857  was  distnip^iished  by  eonfessions  as 
remarkable  as  any  in  this  Ions  eatalopiu*.  On  the  31st  of  January, 
a  native  priest  and  four  Christians  were  beheaded.  On  the 
following?  day,  eleven  neophytes  shared  the  same  fate ;  and  two 
day^  after,  ten  others,  all  in  the  same  town.  On  the  (ith  of 
April,  Father  Paul  Tinh,at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  was  beheaded. 
As  he  was  led  to  execution,  the  f^nnd  mandarin  t(M)k  him  aside, 
and  assuring  him  of  his  esteem,  offered  him  his  life  if  he  wouhl 
renounce  his  relijfion.  "  Grand  mandarin,"  he  replied,  "  my 
bmly  is  in  your  hands ;  do  what  you  like  with  it ;  but  my  soul 
belonpfs  to  God  ;  nothinj^can  induce  me  to  sacrifice  it  tothekinjf's 
pleasure."  The  martyrdoms  continued  through  Ajiril  and  May, 
and  on  the  20th  of  July  the  Spanish  Bishop  Diaz,  after  a  lon^ 
and  fi'uitful  apostolate,  was  beheaded  in  his  tin-n.  In  185H 
his  head  was  recovered  by  some  ('hristian  fishennen,  and  broufjht 
to  Hisho]>  Melehior,  who  was  himself  destined  to  a  still  more 
terrible  martyrdcmi. 

In  1859,  Father  Paul  Loc  was  martyred  at  Saigon,  thre<! 
clays  before  the  arrival  of  the  French  expedition,  of  which  the 
t^'mjiorary  failure  has  only  increased  the  afflictions  of  the 
Christians.  In  this  year  the  faith  of  the  lay  confessors  was 
esp<?cially  tried.  Four  hundred  were  seized  at  once  in  one 
place.  John  Hoa,  the  chief  of  a  village,  a  man  respected  even 
by  the  pa^ns  for  his  virtuous  life,  was  tempted  by  the  mandarin 
Avilh  flattering  words :  "  Your  fault  is  not  a  crime,  but  I  must 
request  you  to  trample  on  the  cross,  that  I  may  place  you  at  the 
head  of  your  district.  You  are  a  distinguished  subjectt.  What 
is  the  use  of  manifesting  this  obstinacy  in  degrading  yourself, 
and  why  should  you  expose  yourself  to  the  torture  ?  "  Let 
me  die,  rather  than  renounce  my  religion,"  was  his  only  answer. 

"  Will  you  agree  to  trample  on  the  cross,  that  I  may  discharge 
you  ?"  said  a  mandarin  to  Martha  Lanh,  the  superioress  of  a 
native  religious  community.  "  It  is  better  to  die,"  she  replied, 
"  than  to  be  unfaithfiil  to  God ;"  when  the  heathen  judge 
ordered  her  to  be  smitten  on  the  mouth,  and  to  receive  twenty- 
nine  lashes  with  an  iron  rod.     She  received  eighteen  more 
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lashes  at  a  second  examination,  fourteen  at  a  third,  and  thirty- 
(!ight  at  a  foiirth ;  yet  a  moKtii  after  sh<'  was  still  alive.* 

When  Elizabeth  Ngo  refused  in  the  same  year  to  put  her  foot 
on  a  crof  ..hicli  tliey  had  placed  on  the  fl(M)r,  and  being  cruelly 
scourged  called  aloud  upon  Jesus  and  Mary,  the  mandarin 
ironically  said,  *'  Very  well ;  call  ujjon  your  Jesus,  and  let  him 
endure  the  torture  in  yo<ir  place."  At  a  third  examination,  the 
mandarin,  furious  at  being  baffled  by  a  woman,  lost  all^self- 
jiossession,  and  commaiuled  her  to  b«!  flogged  to  death.  Slus 
received  one  hundred  and  fifteen  blows,  when  the  executioner 
stopped,  and  exclaimed,  "  She  is  dead  !"  "  Unbind  her,"  said 
the  mandarin,  resolved  to  triumph  at  least  over  her  corpse, 
"  and  drag  her  upon  the  cross."  At  this  order  she  seems  to 
have  recovered  for  a  moment  her  consciousness,  and  "  doubling 
up  her  legs,  she  held  off  the  camftie  wth  one  hand,  to  prevent 
strangulation,  while  with  the  other  she  seized  the  sign  of  our 
Redemjjtion,  and  raising  it  in  the  air,  as  a  trophy  of  her  victory 
and  pledge  of  salvation,  she  cried  out,  '  God  Im;  praised !'  " 

The  Christians  of  China,  then,  from  the  days  of  Ricci  to  the 
present  hour,  have  l)een  (!ver  the  same.  Wp  have  noticed  only 
some  of  the  more  prominent  incidents  of  their  warfare,  becaus(! 
it  W8S  impossible  to  mention  them  all.  A  few  have  apostatised 
under  their  torments,  but  others  have  hastened  to  seize  tlu;  palm 
of  which  they  had  proved  themselves  unworthy.  In  1805,  after 
more  than  forty  years  of  abandonment,  Sir  George  Staunton 
estimated  the  (Christians  of  China  Proper  at  two  hundred 
thousand.f  In  1840,  Commotlore  Read  rc])orted  that  "  there 
are  not  less  than  five  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand 
Catholic  converts  at  this  time."  J  In  1869,  there  were  five 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  in  Cochin-China  alone  ;§  besides 
forty  thousand  in  the  city  of  Pekin, — eighty  thousand  in  the 
diocese  of  Nankin,||— one  hundred  thousand  m  the  province  of 
Su-tchuen,1f — sixty  thousand  in  the  district  of  Shang-hae,** — 
forty  thousand  in  the  diocese  of  Fukien,t  f — sixteen  thousand  in 
Ccrea, — ten  thousand  in  Mongolia, — nine  thousand  in  Thibet, — 
about  the  same  number  in  Mantchooria,JJ  and  many  in  Tartary, 
amounting  probably  in  the  aggregateto  more  than  a  million.  And 

•  AnitaU,  No.  128. 
t  XdiM  of  China,  p.  176,  note. 

%  Around  tkt  World,  by  Commodore  George  Read,  vol.  ii.,  p.  280. 
§  .<liiMa/«,  No.  119,  p.  58. 

{I  Souvenirs  d'une  Ambatsade  en  Chine  et  au  Japan,  par  le  Harqoii  de  MogM, 
ch.  vii..  p.  181  (1860). 
^  L'Empire  Chinoit,  tome  i.,  cb.  vii.,  p.  838. 

*•   Vintto  tha  Comular  Cities  of  China,  by  Rev.  George  Smitb,  M.A.,  p.  140. 
ft  Five  Years  in  China,  cb.  zi.,  p.  184  (1848). 
XX  Baventtein,  x.,  112. 
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thii  increase  of  pastors,  in  unite  of  incetsaiit  niartyrdoniH,  hus 
kf'pt  jmre  with  taut  of  di8ci]>lcH.  In  1869,  ther«  ymxv.  fifty-unv 
blHliupH,  and  aix  hundred  and  twenty-four  Kuro])cau  and  native 
prii'Mt.s,  the  latter  numliering  four  hundred  and  twenty-uiKht. 
There  weic;  also  vighteen  eccleaiuatical  colleyoa.  Finally,  the 
nunihor  of  ('liineHe  women  who  have  embraced  the  reli^ous  life 
in  the  onler  of  St.  Dominie  is  so  ^I'eat,  that  a  few  years  aj<o  a 
special  ]M!rseeution  "  was  directed  against  tne  Chinese  Ttr- 
tiaries,"*  and  "  whole  families  were  united  in  the  fellowship  of 
the  order." 

And  now  we  may  conclude.  Other  victims  have  indeed  been 
immolated,  whose  nauuts,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  their  death, 
are  known  to  us  ;  and  probably  many  more,  of  whom  we  shall 
never  hear.  In  the  first  half  of  1 859,  fourtetui  priests  had  been 
arrested  almost  siirtultaneously,  of  whom  ten  are  known  to  have 
iM'en  stran^h^d  or  decapitated.  In  18G1,  we  have  alreadv  heard 
of  the  death  or  captivity  of  nearly  thirty  new  victims,  all  of  the 
eccli'siastieal  order.  Three  bishops,  at  least,  have  been  added 
t5i)  the  anny  of  martyrs.  The  Dominican  liishop  Melchior,  the 
succ(!ssor  of  IHshop  Diaz,  was  literally  hacked  to  pieces.  "  Five 
i>xe(;utioners,"  says  the  narrative  of  his  martyrdom  in  the  Uony- 
Kong  Register,  "  commenced  their  frightful  duty.  They  were 
armed  with  a  kind  of  bill-hook,  or  hatchet,  purpoaely  blunted 
in  order  to  inflict  greater  suffering.  They  commcn'-ed  by 
cutting  off  the  legs  above  the  knees,  each  limb  receiving  about 
twelve  blows  before  it  was  severed.  The  same  process  was 
repeated  with  the  arms."  Finally,  they  tore  out  his  bowels, 
but  "  as  long  as  strength  remained,  he  ceased  not  to  call  on  the 
name  of  Jesus."  His  head  was  afterwards  crushed  to  fragments, 
,  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Abb^  V^nard  was  martyred  in  Western 
Tonquin.  His  executioner,  a  man  of  experience,  had  previousily 
decapitated  four  priests  oh  the  same  day,  the  2dth  of  March, 
1860 ;  and  when  he  asked  what  this  new  victim  would  give  to 
have  his  head  taken  off  at  one  blow,  the  martyr  only  replied, 
"  The  hmger  it  lasts,  the  better  for  me."  "  We  shall  meet  again 
before  the  tribunal  of  Qod,"  were  his  last  words  to  his  pagan 
judges,  when  they  pronounced  their  sentence.  "His  zeal," 
observes  his  bishop,  in  reporting  his  death,  "  was  wonderful." 
For  eighteen  montlis  prior  to  his  death  he  had  evangelized  the 
heathen  village  of  Bat-Dong,  and  with  such  fruits,  that  when 
a  mandarin,  immediately  after  liis  martyrdom,  to  whom  he  had 
said,  before  the  whole  court,  "  Jesus  Clxri"*^  can  easily  overcome 
you,  as  He  has  overcome  so  many  ot^  .ers,"  hastened  to  the 

*  Life  of  Saint  Dominic,cix,  viu,  p.  366  (1667). 
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the  cross,"  this 
population  was  unanimous  in 
refusing  to  apostatise,  and  the  mandarin  was  obliged  to  retreat 
Ix^fore  these  six  hundred  united  (christians,  though  he  has  since 
published  edict  upon  edict  against  them."  And  it  is  of  such 
(liscipleN  as  these,  who  convert  their  heathen  neighliours  by  the 
example  of  their  evangelical  virtues,  and  cleave  to  the  faith 
amid  the  Nhur{H.*st  trials  which  can  assail  it,  that  Protestant  writers 
affect  to  s]icak  with  contempt !  The  AbW  V^nard  left  lK>hind 
him  an  Annamite  translation  of  the  Concordantta  Etangelica,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  whole  of  the  Epistles,  the  Apocalypse, 
and  uiiAnished  portions  of  other  sacred  scriptures.* 

In  1862^  the  effects  of  the  French  treaty  of 'i860  b<!gan  to  be 
felt  in  some,  but  only  in  some,  of  the  provinces  of  China.  It  was 
in  this  year  that  Bishop  Anouilh,  Vicar  A]iostoIic  of  Western 
Pe-tche-h,  obtained  through  the  influence  of  the  French  legation 
tlie  imperial  palace  in  the  city  of  Tching-ting-fou  as  a  site  for 
his  cathedral,  seminarv,  orphanage,  and  schools.  The  effect  of 
this  unexampled  incident  upon  the  iiopular  mind  is  thus 
described  by  the  venerable  prelate  :  "  The  iclat  of  such  a  dona- 
tion is  immense,  and  equal  in  itself  to  several  imperial  decrees." 
"  I  have  been  travelling,"  he  adds,  in  recounting  "  the  mar- 
vellous results  of  our  lately  acquired  Uberty,"  "  during  many 
months,  not  only  through  my  old  Christian  congregations, 
but  into  many  towns  and  villages  where  the  Name  of  the  Lord 
was  hitherto  unknown.  Nearly  always  I  preach  in  the  public 
places,  in  the  streets,  all  but  on  the  house-tops.  I  preach,  not 
in  presence  of  a  few  individuals,  but  to  immense  masses  of 
people.  .  .  .  Sometimes,  at  night-fall,  I  was  ready  to  sink 
with  fatigue,  and  quite  incapable  of  uttering  another  word ;  but 
my  audience  were  still  all  anxiety  to  hear  me.  Next  day  I 
began  as  before.  God  blessed  my  efforts,  and  in  the  course  of 
fifteen  days  the  number  of  conversions  which  took  place  ex- 
ceeded tlirce  thousand.  .  .  Nine  villages,  with  nearly  every 
one  of  their  inhabitants,  have  come  over  to  us ;  and  in  more  than 
twenty  others  numerous  famiUes  broke  their  idols,  and  declared 
their  determination  henceforth  to  adore  only  the  Sovereign  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth." 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1862,  the  same  apostolic  missionary 
writes  as  follows :  "  Before  1  left  Pekin,  whither  I  went  to  con- 
secrate the  holy  oils  for  the  three  northern  provinces  of  the 
empire,  I  baptized  one  hundred  and  twenty  converts,  most  of 
whom  made  their  first  communion,  and  were  confirmed  the  same 
day.     On  my  return"  (to  his  own  diocese)  "  I  poured  the  water 


1867). 


*  AtmaU,  vol.  xxiii.,pp.  266^0. 
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of  r(>){('iin'atiun  ini  the  Ii(>h(Ih  of  Hoveral  hundriMl  udultN,  who  hml 
prcpHrrd  tliniiHi'lvcs  for  thi>  micrnnuMit  of  ImptiNtii  with  \uvnt 
iiriloiir.  At  this  inonu'itt  I  Imvc  twnity  i'litn-hiNtB  ocruinrd  im 
itiNtriictiii}{  my  thouMaiulN  of  nitccluiiiK'HN,  luul  they  nrc  tar  fnmi 
NiitKricntly  iiiiiiirrouN  to  carry  on  tluN  w'vrre  Mnmr,  for  them  are 
eiglitij  iit'ir  rilhnjrs  j'ltsf  rotirrrfetl  to  i'hriKtianitij."* 

Hut  this  hri^lit  pirliiri>  \\»>*  aii(»thcr  and  a  darker  md  *^ 
r('li;i:ion  in  rciu'wiu);  its  )M>a<(<fiil  triiiniphN  in  Home  of  i  pi' 
vinccM  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  imperial  govenimc  '>' 
Ntill  only  by  the  blood  of  martyrN  that  it  KniiiN  them  in  «)thei> 
It  waM  nlinoHt  at  the  Name  moment  in  whieli  BiNho]>  Anouilh 
was  reporting;  Iun  tran<piil  HUcu-eHNeN,  that  Kinhop  Kaurie,  Vicar 
A)M)Nt«ilic  of  Ko'uv-Ti'heou,  was  tlms  recoiintiuf;  victories  of 
another  kind  :  "  'I'he  bliKid  of  martyrs  liaH  iH'en  ilowiuK  in  "'ir 
jirovince.  The  Abb/;  Jean  l*i«'n'e  Neel,a  nuNNionary  from  the  arch- 
di(M-etHf  of  LyouH,  toj;ether  with  four  luv'  aKNiNtants,  were  slain  in 
the  chief «ity  of  that  iirovinceon  that  llth  of  Febnuiry."  Father 
Nw'l  had  iK'en  only  two  montliH  at  Kia-cha-lnuiiK,  "  the  latest 
theatre  of  his  zeal, '  an<l  had  aln>ady  made  more  than  a  hundred 
converts.  The  Chinese  General,  Tien-ta-jen,  a  disre])utable  ad- 
venturer, since  dis^:rac(Hl,  aife<-tinu;  to  rej;ard  the  disci])les  «»f 
Father  SVel  as  relu-ls,  insti^ited  the  mandarin  Tay-lou-tehe  to 
slaughter  them.  ( )ne  eutechist  esca])ed.  "Walking  ni}{ht  and 
day,"  says  the  bishop,  *'  without  tasting  food,  until  he  reached 
me,  he  threw  himself  on  Iris  knees,  exclaiming,  '  Glory  1h>  to 
God,  father,  we  have  martyrs  a^uin  !'  "  The  bishop's  narrative 
tenninates  with  these  words :  "  At  the  moment  that  the  Abb^ 
Noel's  head  rolled  on  the  ^[round,  a  ImKht  cloud  is  said  to  have 
descended  rapidly  fi'«)m  the  heavens,  and  havinfi^  renuiined  a  few 
moments  over  his  botly,  it  disappeared.  The  pagan  crowd  were 
s«'iz»'d  with  fear,  the  exccutioin'r  more  than  all ;  and  we  have 
since  iH'en  informed  by  pagans  who  came  to  tell  us  the  news, 
that  this  chief  is  still  greatly  troubled  in  mind,  and  now 
believes  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  very  wicked  action.  I  shall  test 
the  authenticity  of  this  miraculous  cloud  very  strictly,  though  it 
in  MO  way  surprises  any  one  who  knew  the  Abb^  N^el.  He  was 
indeed  a  sttint."t 

And  still  Others  come  forth,  day  by  day,  to  fill  the  plare  of 
the  departed,  and  desire  to  be  clothed  with  the  bloo<l-8taincd 
mantle  which  covered  them  in  the  days  of  their  mortal  toil. 
Still  the  Church  offers  her  noblest  children  to  God,  and  till  the 
hour  of  His  secimd  coming  will  never  cease  to  provide  for  sacri- 
fice the  appointed  victims,  "  who  are  to  be  slain,  even  as  they." 
lu  the  first  nine  months  of  1861,  and  in  two  only  of  the  dicjeses 
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of  Annum,  there  were  sixteen  thoitufiiiil  mnrli/rs,  and  nearly 
Uv(!nty  thouNiind  ('hriNtianN  condemned  to  perpetual  hIumtv. 
In  every  town  lu(«'!y  laptiired  l)y  tlie  Kren<'li,  tlu;  (!hriMtianN 
were  found  to  have  iN'en  ^atliered  together  and  burned  alive. 
Five  hundred  calcined  IxtdieH  were  thuN  diNrovered  in  one  pit. 
Hut  we  have  heard  enough.  Every  re^on  of  the  earth  will 
furniNli  in  turn  the  rtaine  Heene<i  to  onr  cont(tm|ilation,  and  the 
vastneHH  of  the  field  which  we  have  still  to  traverse  admonish. .; 
UN  not  to  Vmm'r  on  the  way.  In  ('hina,  dnriiiK  three  hinidred 
years,  from  the  first  iiour  to  the  lust,  we  have  found  the  CatlioUe 
missionaries  ever  the  same,  and  have  seen  them  do  what  man 
cannot  do  by  his  own  streiif^th,  nor  bus  ever  uttempted  to  d<i 
but  by  the  inspirution  of  (lod  und  the  counstils  of  the  ('hurcli. 
She  has  proved  herself  to  \wi  in  the  nineteenth  century  what  she 
was  in  the  first;  and  th(>  powers  of  darkness  are  obliged  to  con- 
fess, that  slieean  send  forth  apostles  now,  and  build  uj)  disciples, 
who  arc  no  other,  in  their  faith  and  charity,  in  the  holiness  of 
their  life  and  the  majesty  of  their  death,  than  the  men  who 
shared  the  toils  of  St.  Peter,  ur  gathered  wisdom  from  the  lips 
of  St.  Paul.* 


**  No  aUaiion  mumade  in  a  formar  edition  of  this  work  to  the  well-known  con* 
trovoniy  between  the  Jesuita  and  Dominicani,  on  the  aubjeot  of  the  ritea  rele> 
bratml  annually  by  the  Chinoaa  in  honour  of  their  anceatora.  For  tho  take  of 
brevity,  thii  incident,  and  many  othara  which  would  require  to  be  iiotiood  in  • 
complete  hiitory  of  Chineie  miitiona,  waa  aupprcaaad.  There  could  b<i  no  other 
reaaon  for  oroitt!n|{  to  diacnia  an  event  which,  in  all  ita  aapeeta,  reltecti  equal 
honour  upon  tho  Holy  Sec  und  upon  tlie  Society  of  Jetua. 

1.  Tho  diapnte  turned,  not  upon  any  qucation  of  Faith,  which  among  Catliolica 
ia  happily  impoaaiblo,  but  lolely  npon  a  qucation  of  fact,  with  respect  to  which 
even  the  Vioar  of  Chriat  cUima  no  infallibility. 

2.  The  Holy  See  had  long  before  inatmoted  the  miaiionariea  to  luppvcu  no  ritea 
or  cuatoma  of  the  heathen  which  were  not  mnnifeatly  at  variance  with  the  apirit 
of  the  Oospel.  "Nulla  ratione  auadete  illia  populii,  at  ritoa  luos,  nonauetndinea, 
et  motea  mntent,  ne  aint  apertiaairoo  rellgiuni  et  Irauia  moribna  contraria."  — 
Mittoire  Apolog/tique  de  lit  CoHduile  dn  Jetuites  de  la  Chine,  p.  6  (1700). 

8.  The  Jeauita  bad  employed  eighteen  yeara,  with  their  customary  prudence, 
In  eudcavouring  to  ascertain,  fl-om  every  authority  whom  it  was  possible  to  con- 
sult, whether  the  ritea  alluded  to  were  in  their  nature  civil  or  religious.  From 
all  they  received  the  same  reply.  The  Emperor,  who  {lerfcctly  understood  the 
gronnJa  dT  their  aolioitude;  Mandarins  of  all  orders,  both  Christian  and  pogun  j 
Literatea,  and  membera  of  various  tribunals,  wlio  were  especially  conversant  with 
such  points ;  and  lastly,  the  most  virtuous  and  enlightened  of  their  own  diwiples, 
concurred  in  the  declaration  that  these  rites  were  purely  civil. 

4.  The  Dominicans,  moved  only  by  the  zcnl  for  religion  which  has  always  dis- 
tinguished that  illnstriona  order,  but  perhaps  leas  favourably  placed  for  judging 
the  question,  reftised  to  allow  their  converts  to  take  any  part  in  tliia  national 
obieiyance.    Upon  this,  tho  matter  was  referred  to  Rome. 

5.  The  sentence  of  Innocent  X.,  which  was  necessarily  provlaional,  disiillowed . 
the  ohaervancc  in  queation, "  till  the  Holy  See  ahould  determine  otherwisei"    But 
this  first  brief,  inspired  by  religions  precaution,  waa  modified  by  Alexander  VII., 
and  again  by  Clement  Ix.,  whose  decisions  left  the  matter,  in  efiiect,  to  the  con- 
science of  each  individual  Chriatian,  according  to  thd  precept  of  St.  Paul,  "  to  him 
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And  now  we  have  to  exhibit  the  first  example  of  that  instruc- 
tive Contrast  of  which  every  part  of  the  earth  .vnll  furnish  a 
new  one,  and  which  it  is  the  main  purpose  of  these  volumes  to 
trace,  in  every  land  in  which  the  Church  and  the  Sects  have 
confronted  each  other.  "What  the  Church  can  do,  we  have  seen; 
let  us  ask  the  Sects  to  unfold,  in  their  turn,  the  secrets  of  their 
annals.  The  day  has  at  length  arrived  when  we  can  apply  to 
them  the  formidable  test.  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 
And  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  shrink  from 
the  trial.  Protestantism  has  not  usually  worn  a  timid  or 
modest  front.  Its  voice  has  hitherto  been  loud  and  menacing, 
and  in  its  passage  through  the  north  and.west  of  Europe  it  has 
affected  the  mien  of  a  conqueror  rather  than  of  a  suppliant. 

that  egteemcth  anything  to  be  unclean,  to  him  it  'Ib  unclean.    .    .    .    Blened  ii 
he  that  condemneth  not  himgelf  in  that  which  he  alloweth."— Eom.  xiv. 

The  ca»e  calls  for  few  obsetvationa.  However  prejucUcial  the  controvert  may 
have  been  for  a  aeason  to  the  progress  of  the  missions,  because  it  betrayed  to  the 
heathen  for  the  first  time  a  diflferenoe  of  opinion  in  their  Christian  teachers,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admit  that  it  reveoU,  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  the  purest 
zeal  and  the  most  perfect  abnegation  of  self.         ,       ,, 

The  Holy  See  was  willing  to  peril  the  loss  of  a  whole  empire,  which  seemed 
every  year  to  approach  more  nearly  the  epoch  of  its  oonvertion,  rather  than  even 
run  the  risk  of  sanctioning  a  donbtfiil  observance. 

The  Dominicans,  moved  by  the  same  spirit,  refused  to  accept  a  reaponaibility 
which  conscientious  motives  urged  them  to  decline. 

The  Jesuits,  though  convinced  that  the  first  judgment  was  a  mistake,  accepted 
it  with  that  unfaltering  obedience  of  which  they  were  ever  the  most  perfect 
models.  "The  brief,"  said  one  of  their  lay  members,  writing  fwm  Pekin,  "has 
in  no  degree  discouraged  the  misrionaries.  The  Holy  Father  haa  spoken  j  that 
suffices.  There  is  no  longer  a  word  to  be  said  j  they  do  not  even  allow  themselves 
a  gesture.    They  are  silent,  and  obey." — Lettret  XldMantes,  tome  n.,  p.  623. 

Lastly,  at  least  one  of  the  Dominicans  confessed,  long  after  the  distiusrion  was 
closed,  that  he  "  believed  the  Jesuits  were  right." 

It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  privilege!  which  their  sublime  founder  ob- 
tained for  the  Jesmts,  that,  while  everywhere  exposed  to  calumny  and  persecution, 
they  should  altoty  be  justified  by  eventi,  and  ahaaost  always  by  the  voluntary  tea- 
timony  of  their  accusers  themselves. 
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But  the  inevitable  hour  of  trial  arrives  at  last  for  all  human 
things,  and  Protestantism  must  accept,  with  whatever  repug- 
nance, the  inexorable  judgment  which  it  is  the  province  of 
history  to  pronounce  upon  all  the  works  of  man. 

The  introduction  of  Protestantism  into  China  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  conspicuous 
advocates,  and  it  is  to  his  pages  that  we  shall  first  have  recourse. 
One  remark,  however,  is  needf^il  by  way  of  preface.  Thus  far 
we  have  spoken  of  grave  men,  ngaged  in  a  grave  work.  The 
sweet  but  solemn  figure  of  Ricci  and  Schaal,  of  Verbiest  and 
Parennin,  of  hanz  and  Dufresse,  and  their  martyred  successors, 
has  not  yet  faded  from  our  recollection.  We  have  now  to  hear 
of  others,  to  whom,  though  professing  another  faith,  we  must 
endeavour  to  do  justice.  If,  then,  it  should  be  found  that  the 
literal  citation  of  their  own  words,  the  bare  recital  of  their  acts, 
reads  like  a  satire,  let  not  this  be  imputed  as  a  fault  to  the 
annalist,  who  does  but  quote  the  one  and  record  the  other.  If 
the  history  which  a  multitude  of  Protestant  witnesses  have 
traced  of  their  own  operations  in  China  should  seem  to  remove 
us,  at  one  step,  from  the  region  of  heroism  to  that  of  comedy, 
the  writer,  whose  only  aim  is  to  present  an  epitome  of  their 
narratives,  is  evidently  not  responsible  for  this  result.  That  he 
should  abstain  from  unadvised  or  superfluous  comment,  the 
reader,  to  whom  alone  the  office  of  judge  belongs,  may  reason- 
ably require ;  but  this  is  all  which  he  is  entitled  to  demand. 
And  with  this  caution  we  commence  the  history  of  Protestantism 
in  China. 


DR.  MORRISON. 

Mr.  GutzlaflTs  narrative  opens  after  this  manner:  "Dr.  Mor- 
rison was  the  first  herald  of  the  Gospel  who  landed  on  the 
shores  of  China."*  A  few  years  later.  Dr.  White,  a  Protestant 
American  bishop,  used  this  language,  in  his  Instruction*  for 
the  Missionaries  to  China:  "You  cannot  be  ignorant  that  in  a 
former  age  the  Christian  religion  was  extensively  propagated  in 
China,  being  countenanced  by  successive  emperors,  and  others 
of  high  rank  in  the  empire."t  Mr.  Gutzlaff  was  not  ignorant 
of  this  Wstorical  fact,  for  he  often  bears  unwilling  testimony,  as 
we  shall  see,  to  the  noble  warfare  of  the  Catholic  missionaries ; 
but  it  was  convenient  to  forget,  in  introducing  his  hero,  what 
everybody  else  remembered.    Dr.  Morrison,  then,  was  "the 

•  China  Opened,  vol.  iL,  ch.  xr.,  p.  288. 

t  Ci/clopoedia  of  American  Zdterature,  by  Duyckiftk,  voL  i.,  p.  801  (1865). 
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first  herald  "  if  not  of  the  Gospel,  at  least  of  Protestant  sm,  m 
rw  and  we  are  invited  by  his  various  biographers  to  take 
iofhUliraXv^ksinthatland.  We  have  ourselves  „o 
k^owkdge  oreiXr,  but  his  friends  and  companions  mW  freely 
supply  whatever  information  we  desire. 

tK-    Morrison,  they  tell  us,  commenced  hfe  in  the  liumbic 
•    ■    f  «^!«!rpntJrP  to  a  last  and  boot-tree  maker.'      By 
Courabl   hEtr?  he  rose  from  this  lowly  state  to  the  office  of 
^racher    anS  ?fter  some  experience  in  this  new  ftinction 

rph^mLwasn^wg^m^toa^^^^^^ 

ing  the  empire  of  China     H^«  ^^«f^*^^^^^  lUed  over 

enthusiasm  t^^t  perhaps    ^"S^^^^y^       admiration  both   the 

^id^ S^oo^:^  O^^^^^^^^  the  -n.^ho  was 

to  unbar  the  gates  of  life  to  the  mil  ions  of  the  F.  As 

ll^"ver    his  other  biographers  unanimously  atte.i.  Mr. 

Mom^son  never  unbarred  aAy  gates  whatever,  not  eve.  ^, 

wS  he  always  kept  carefully  locked,  the  milhons  .  ^ast 

remained  wholly  unconscious  of  his  Fejjnce  ^^.^^j.^^^^^,,, 

Arrived  at  Macao,  we  leani  from  Mr.  JiUis,  a  A\eii  kiio>J" 
Arnvea  ai  «xa^»",  ^        «tronff  was  his  sense  of  the 

Protestant  missionary,  that  ^  so  «»'**"»   ;'i^"  y. 

necessitv  of  caution,  so  unwilhng  was  he  to  obtrude  ftjn^seii  on 
rtie  nSe  of  the  p^ple  of  Macao,  that  he  never  ventured  ou 
ofhrs  house  "t    Now,  there  were  only  two  classes  of  people  a 
Macao  the  Chinese  and  the  CathoUcs;  from  the  fomer  he  had 
Macao,  "^«  >^;""  ,         ,     government  was  in  the  hands  of  the 

i/ !««S^  rntholics  do  not  do  anything  violent  against  us; 
'  ri^terrL^a^^^^^  that  they  behaved  to  him  with  great 
ciliUtv  ^en  conveying  his  letters  and  parcels  between  Macao 
and  Clntorand  sometimes  giving  or  lending  him  books.  Mr^ 
Fulad^  therefore,  with  apparent  reason,  that  "  he  earned  his 
S^autkS  SS  than  was  necessary ;  but  it  seemed  better  o 
J^  rth"sXside."  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  still  safer  to 
h^vrremaSed  n  England,  where  he.could  «t  least  have  taken 
pJIrcise  freely;  whereas  "the  first  time  he  ventured  out  nto 
Sr3s  *;ing  the  town  of  Macao,"  (we  are  still  quoting 

t  Bri^NoL  qf  China  and  Siam,  by  Rev.  W.  KU.s,  p.  69. 
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Mr.  Ellis,)  "  was  in  a  moonlight  night,  under  tlie  escort  of  two 
Chinese." 

But  these  timid  and  fugitive  excursions,  which  could  hardly 
have  com^Hinsated  him  for  so  long  a  voyage,  wen.>  evidently  not 
his  only  employment,  for  his  widow  tells  us,  that  while  at 
Macao,  he  "  found  an  object  of  tender  esteem,"  who  hence- 
forth occupied  a  prominent  place  in  all  his  thoughts.  If  we 
were  si)caking  of  Mr.  Morrison  simply  as  a  British  citi/en,  it 
Avould  perhaps  be  ungenerous  to  notice  the  incidents  of  his 
domestic  life ;  but  as  they  are  obtruded  upon  us  by  his  partial 
biographers,  who  seem  to  think  that  they  suitably  illustrate  the 
career  of  "  tlu>  first  herald"  of  Protestantism  in  China,  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  take  them  into  account  in  estimating  his 
public  character. 

From  this  time  forth,  then,  the  pages  of  Mr.  Morrison's  journal 
alnnrnd  wth  ardent  allusions  to  "  my  beloved  Mary,"  which 
alternate  with  texts  of  Scripture,  and  other  more  or  less  con- 
gruous topics.  If  his  mfe,  for  they  were  speedily  married,  has 
a  headache,  he  records,  in  a  volimie  which  it  was  his  intention 
to  print,  that  "  it  pleased  the  Lord"  to  support  her  in  some 
unexpected  way ;  and  if  he  has  one  himself,  she — not  the  first, 
but  the  second  ■wife  —  presently  ^vrites,  that  he  did  not 
"  murmur,"  but  that  "  his  entire  acquiescence  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  Divine  Providence  sustained  his  mind."*  Such  were 
their  mutual  reflections  on  this  familiar  malady.  But  his 
journal  has  many  entries  of  the  same  class.  "  It  would  l)c  all 
easy,"  he  exclaims  at  one  moment,  "  if  Mary  were  well ! "  but 
the  next,  rebuking  this  transient  weakness,  he  adds,  "  Patience, 
O  my  soul ! "  His  soul,  of  which  he  candidly  reveals  the  secrets, 
seems  to  have  been  in  constant  need  of  these  admonitions.  On 
one  occasion  he  says,  "  My  mind  is  in  a  serious  frame,  a  little 
depressed,  a  little  melancholy ;  but  still  holding  fast."  On 
another  day  the  entry  is, "  I  have  to-day  lieen  pretty  comfortable ;" 
but  on  the  next  there  was  a  change  for  the  worse  in  his  fitfiil 
and  intermittent  piety,  and  he  was  only  "  /o/eraJ/y  comfortable." 
A  little  later  the  season  of  gloom  recurs,  and  he  is  "  weigliod 
down  mth  an  accumulated  load  of  guilt."  But  as  all  these 
passages,  and  many  more  like  them,  were  destined  to  travel 
sixteen  thousand  miles,  and  to  be  published  in  England,  he 
presently  throws  off  this  incubus  of  guilt,  assumes  a  more  cheer- 
ful tone,  and  rejoices,  in  characteristic  language,  to  be  once 
more  under  "  the  benignant  government  of  Jehovah." 

There  is  no  better  test  of  a  man's  character  than  his  habitual 
language.     Mr.  Momson's  was,  to  say  the  least,  peculiar.     If 

•  Memoirt,  vol.  i..  p.  29']i. 
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ho  writes  to  one  of  the  directors  of  the  missionary  society  which 
omployod  him,  and  aUudes,  as  ho  always  does  on  such  occasions, 
Ztl  reli^n^ns  topic,  he  suddenly  oxchums,-^  V^^ 
Sir  mv  hreakifis  off  to  vent  the  workings  of  my  mnid  at  this 
monrnt-  Perhaps  a  man  really  ..ve^rcome  hy  religious 
emotion  would  have  Ven  more  c.reful  to  hide  tha"  to  pnn^^^^^ 
Sometimes  he  is  more  natural,  and  then  he  says  crudely,  «ut 
foT  r cause  I  serve,  I  would  gladly  exchange  my  present 
IjiilnforanyinEngWdorScolJandoffiftypm^^^^^^^^ 

-a  sentiment  which,  if  not  apostolic,  was  at  »»  «\^"*«S  Mr 
.reuuine.  But  we  are  now  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Morrison's  character,  and  may  proceed  to  yfview^us  actions. 

We  next  find  him  settled  at  Canton.     "  In  the  close  of      e 
year  1818,"  says  Mr.  Elhs,  "he  received  an  appom  ment  in     c 
Honourable   Company's  factory,  which  he    has  held  to  the 
present  time  (1834),  with  credit  to  himself  and  «atisfactj^^^^^ 
the  Company,  and  without  neglecting  the  great  ohiect  ot  his 
mLsior^    V^'hen  we  learn,  as  we  shall  do  presently  how  the 
"iea  object"  advanced,  wc'  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  bel  eving 
thlt  it  suffered  very  little  from  his  <-^mflicting  avoefons  in  t^^ 
factory;  especially  as  his  colleague  Mr.  Milne  tells  «»,  i"  "»» 
•    RSectofthelVIission,"all  that  the  missionaries  to  China 
fould  frequently  do''-he  means  the  Protestant  missionanes- 
'"was  tolddresl  an  incUvidual  or  two,  with  fear  and  trembhng 
in  an  inner  apartment,  with  the  doors  securely  locked.       It 
seems  they  sti\l   adopted  the  same  excessive  precautions  at 
CaSon  which  Morrison  had  employed  at  Macao;  and  while  the 
Catholic  missionaries  and  their  converts  were  accepting  martyr- 
dom ki   every   part  of  the  empire,  these  heralds  o^  another 
Sion  were^caStiously  hiding  themselves  in  what  a  vehement 
preacher  of  their  own  sect  calls,  >vith  honest  contempt,^    a 
skulkin<r  and  precarious  sojourn  in  obscurity  and  dis^ise.  + 

Mr  Elhs,  however,  though  he  relates  all  these  incidents,  is  of 
opinion,  that  "to  persevere  under  such  circumstances,  —as  a 
gKa  manyWrchints  and  clerks  at  Canton  were  doing  at  the 
same  moment,— "  required  no  common  strength  of  principle, 

rfdnTandwaverinl  love  to  ^^^^  --^^Z'^T'^^^^ 
mere  transient  impulse  of  desire  for  their  salvation       Whatever 
else  we  may  think  of  this  sentiment,  we  cannot  at  lea«t  deny 
that  Mr.  Ellis  is  in  all  respects  a  suitable  biographer  of  Mr. 

^  if  appears   that  Morrison's  salary  at  the  factory  was  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  "which  was,  after  a  few  years,  m- 

•  Memoirs,  p.  166. 

I  ^'hfmand  the  Chinese  Mission,  by  Rev.  -Tames  Hmniltoii,  p.  20. 
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creased  to  one  thousand  pounds."*  It  was  on  his  ])roni()ti()ii  to 
this  income,  which  he  no  doubt  faitlifully  earned,  that  his 
widow  makes  the  following  remark :  "  Thus  did  the  Siiprciiie 
TMsiwser  of.  all  events  attest  the  fidelity  of  His  servant,  and  • 
make  plain  his  way  before  him !"  We  may  venture,  liowever, 
to  doubt  whether  the  acquisition  of  a  lilM»ral  income  is  always  a 
conclusive  ])n»()f  of  acceptance  with  the  "  Supreme  Dispost-r." 
"  Blessed  is  hr  who  hath  a  thousand  a  year,"  though  it  (>xi)ress(  s 
a  popular  conviction,  is  hardly  an  accurat<'  version  of  the  First 
Beatitude. 

But  Mr.  Morrison,  already  a  "missionary"  and  a  factory 
clerk,  had  other  sources  of  income.  He  was  also  a  private 
tutor,  and  makes  mention  of  "a  Dutch  youth,  my  fifth  piipil."t 
It  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  "  the  millions  of  the  East"  never 
lifted  the  latch  of  his  door,  for  he  could  hardly  have  had  nnich 
time  at  their  disposal.  He  found  leisure,  however,  to  pursue 
his  stiuly  of  Chinese,  and  as  he  had  begun  with  a  Hamiony  of 
the  Gospels  comjiosed  by  the  Jesuits,  so  he  continued  to  the  end 
to  profit  by  the  lalwurs  of  Catholics.  "  I  cannot  refrain  from 
inserting,"  he  says,  "  that  I  have  now  th(^  assistance  f)f  ( -hinese 
Christians  of  the  Bomtsh  Church'''  Elsewhere  his  jotmial 
records,  "  I  road  part  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Ten  (Command- 
ments by  the  Catholics."  His  immediate  teacher  was  Abel 
Yun,  "  a  Roman  Catholic  Chinese  from  Pekin,"  and  a  convert 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  "  taught  him  the  Latin  langiuige,  Avhich 
he  speaks  fluently."  At  another  time  the  entry  is, — "  Received 
from  a  Chinese  Roman  CJatholic-  a  present  of  three  small 
volumes ;  his  younger  brother,  an  intelligent  boy,  sold  me  a 
hook  of  Meditations."^ 

But  his  intercourse  with  Catholics  was  not  always  limited 
to  the  purchase  or  acceptance  of  their  linoks.     Sometimes  he 
even  visited  their  churches,  where  he  sav  inultitiules  of  Chris- 
tians— a  "vast  number"  is  his  own  expression — ^worshipping 
God,  not  "  with  locked  doors,"  nor  "  in  fear  and  trembling," 
but  as  openly  as  they  might  have  done  in  London  or  Paris.     I 
went,  he  says,  "on  Friday  evening  to  the   Roman   Catholic 
cathedral,"  where  he  found  the  people  commemorating  the 
Passion  of  our  l^ord.     There  was,  he  tells  us,  in  the  church  "  a 
representation  of  Jesus,"  and  "the  preacher  called  upon  the 
)eople  to  look  at  the  part  into  which  the  spear  was  thrust,  and 
leld  out  his  finger  to  point  to  it.     In  a  comer  was  a  figure  as 
arge  as  life,  laid  in  a  tomb,  and  exhibited  as  the  body  of  Jesus. 

•  Hktory  of  the  Propagation  of  Chriatianity  among  the  Heathen,  by  Rov.  W. 
Brown,  M.D.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  262. 
t  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  298. 
j  Mistiomny  JVantaetioM  of  the  London  WnsUnUtrtf  Society,  vol.  ili.,  p.  328. 
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Tlu  Dooule  wont  forward,  oxxv  after  another,  and  kissed  the  feet 
crf^hrwo  "*  And  then  Mr.  Morrison  went  home,  medita Ung 
1  ps"^on  this  instructive  scene,  and  -Xt'ti^rf 
;i.l  f'hn.PSP  Christians  had  irroAvn  famihar  with  the  1  assion  ot 
tcirSlietS  whence  Ly  had  deri>^d  conrage  to  confess 
llim  o^nTy  Wore  men,  and  even,  when  the  occasion  arose,  to 
hiy  down  their  Uvcs  for  Hnn.  ,, 

Mr  Atorrison  however,  continued,  as  Mr.  Ellis  says,  ro  err 
on^h;  sir  de ''  But  he  remembered  that  he  had  been  sent  to 
CW  .::  :  "missionary."  and  t^athe  must  at  le^^^^^^^^ 
tn  Voon  ui>  the  character;  and  so,  in  the  flond  la«Ri>agc  oi  mi. 
Fllis  "  SL  devi  missionary  tried  the  practicabi hty  ot  printing 
It  :.f  thrsS^res  "  The  CathoUcs  had  anticipated  him  in 
S"'ld  wo  Ky^^^^  huJidred  years.  -  Neander  has  toldus  m 
™k h^  of  Johi/de  Monte  Corvino  ;  and  the  candid  Mr.  Med- 
Wt  w^s  aware,  as  he  confesses,  that  a  second  time,  at  a  later 

Ms  obuSons  "  to  the  CathoUcs,"  who,  a^^J^l  »«!?"«** /fy^! 

1"  omjo'sed  in  Chinese  in  a  style  e<l"-\t«,f  „^«*  ^Jj^alt^^^^^ 
„ .« Jv  "     flut  Mr  Morrison,  even  with  the  aid  of  such  masters, 

iopied  from  that  of  Father  Pr^mare,  is     ^"  «"*7**„f  "^^3 
5o  Klaproth,§  and  "  very  defective  "  accorduig  to  Mr.  Taylor 

^^B^was  nothing  to  write  books,  imperfect  as  they  were,  and 
costinVeno4ou8  sums,  unless  he  could  get  them  into  circulation 
There  AvaT  however,  some  danger  of  irritating  the  Chinese    and 
Mr    MoSsmi.  we  have  seen,  was  accustomed  to  precautions. 
«  isVoTrcukting  the  books  which  I  have  printed,"  he  says 
rn^h  nerfect  c3ur,  «  there  is  nothing  done  in  this  respect  bu 
^^  thfutoSt  secrecy  and  caution,  and  m  away  thatcouldnot 
lasUy  beLced  to  me.'^    Yet  an  ardent  Protestant  ?««ures js 
that"the  Jesuits."  meaning  the  Catholic  missionaries,     have 

•  Memoirs,  vol.  !.,  p,  861. 

t  Uric/ AViw,  &c,  p.  61. 

t  Monthli)  Bevietv,  vol.  Ixlix.,  p.  469 

§  Noteto'linikowgki'.2Vat»e/*,vol.i,c1i.«.,p.85U 

I  DemMory  Note*  on  the  Government  and  People  of  China,  p.  i*. 
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never  found  any  difficulty  in  circulating  the  books  whitli  they 
liave  printed  in  (.'hinese ;  but  on  tlu'  contrary,  they  have  been 
obHged,  after  circulating  a  large  impression,  to  print  a  second 
edition."*  Men  who  exposed  their  lives  every  hour  of  tlic  day 
were  not  likely  to  iiululge  excessive  caution  about  their  books  ; 
and  in  notic^ing  the  contrast,  we  may  jjerhaps  accept  the  explanu- 
tion  of  an  English  Protestant,  whose  sympathies  were  all  in  his 
favour,  that  "  Dr.  Morrison's  labours  were  not  of  a  da/zling  and 
heroic  order."t 

Thus  far  this  "  first  herald"  of  Protestantism  in  China  hardly 
a'  i  our  sympathy;  nor  cm  wc  agi'ee  Avith  his  amiublc  bio- 
grap  that  "angehc  eyes,  "!  •:  love  to  look  on  brave  and 
saintly  ileeds,  were  likely  to  derive  much  satisfaction  from  the 
contemplation  of  his  (;autious  proceedings.  But  it  is  time  to 
inquire,  before  we  pass  to  others,  what  success  he  had  in  inducing 
the  refractory  "  miUions  of  the  East"  to  enter  "  the  gates  of  life." 
He  Avill  tell  us  himself. 

"  On  the  Lord's  day  I  have  preached  to  the  Chinese  in  my  own 
house,  but  I  have  not  to  rejoice  over  them  as  converted  to  God."J 
Yet  in  the  next  sentence  he  tells  us  of  foiur  Catholic  missionarii's 
just  banished  from  Pekin,  because  they  had  been  too  successful 
in  the  same  attempt.  Again ;  wliile  he  is  himself  carefiiUy  shut 
up  in  his  house,  "  with  locked  doors,"  he  frankly  admits,  though 
apparently  >vithout  deriving  any  instruction  from  the  contrast, 
that  "  the  Cluistians  here," — i.e.  the  Catholics — "  are  discovenid 
by  their  refusing  to  subscribe  to  the  pubHc  idolatrous  rites  of  the 
heathen."  Speaking  of  an  outburst  of  persecution  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Su-tchuen,  he  says  of  the  Catholics :  "  The  two  leaders, 
iclio  tooitld  not  recant,  are  ordered  to  be  strangled  immediately. 
Thirty-eight,  who  also  refused  to  recant,  are  ordered  to  be  sent 
to  Tartary,  to  be  given  as  slaves  to  the  Eleuths."§  A  Uttle 
later,  in  1820,  he  notices,  that  "  four  poor  men,  barbers,  at 
Pekin,  were  seized,  and  would  not  renounce  *  the  European  reli- 
gion.' "  So  that  they  were  everywhere  the  same,  whether  at 
Canton,  Pekin,  or  in  the  interior  provinces  of  the  empire ;  even 
these  poor  Chinese  neophytes,  barbers,  shopkeepers,  and  women, 
being  more  courageous  soldiers  of  the  Cross  than  this  educated 
and  opulent  representative  of  English  Protestantism. 

Again  and  again  he  refers  to  similar  examples,  but  only  to 
adhere  more  closely  to  his  own  manner  of  life.  "  A  French 
missionary,"  he  says,  "  after  repeated  orders  were  sent  to  him, 
was  obliged  to  leave;  whilst  I  remained  unmolested."    Wliy 

*  Memoir  on  tendiwj  the  Scripture*  to  China,  by  William  Moseley,  p.  22. 
t  The  CroM  and  the  Dragon,  by  John  Eesson,  ch.  xv.,  p  211. 
%  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  298. 
§  Ibid.,  vol.  iL,  p.  85. 
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live  bocii  odicts,"  liu  uAih  triiiinnh- 
Cutludic  inis!«ii)iiuru<s,  thri'ntonuif; 


wliovild  tlicy  molest  Inm  (  What  was  a  Bcrvant  in  thr  £nf<;liNh 
t'uctory  to  thoiu  .'  *'  TluTc  havt 
uiitly,  "  a<{aiiist  tlu'  lloiiian 
tlinii  vitli  seven'  penalties;  but  mi/  name  and  purHuits  are, 
.  1  believe,  wholly  uiiknuwii  to  the  Chinese  government."*  No 
doubt  they  were,  although  he  had  now  been  then^  about  »ix 
years.  If  St.  I'aul  hiid  jiraetised  as  many  precautions  as 
Mr.  Morrison,  he  would  have  known  neither  bo'uis  nor  im- 
j)risonment,  neither  scourj^inj^  nor  death, — but  the  heathen 
would  have  remained  unconverted. 

The  entry  in  his  journal  of  March  15th,  ISlJl,  is  as  follows: 
"  Present  at  worshij)  only  A-l'o,  Low-Iieen,  A-Pan,and  A-Yun. 
At  the  betrinninjf  of  worshi])  they  were  irreverent  and  laughed," 
which  seems  to  have  surpri.sed  him ;  yet  surely  tlu!  spectach*  of 
a  married  [gentleman,  in  an  easy  attituih-,  reading?  something  out 
of  a  book,  was  not  awe-inspiring,  and  nn"ght  well  appear  to  this 
mirthful  congregation  far  beloweven  their  own  idea  of  "  Avorship." 
On  the  18th  of  Ajjril,  "  six  v.ere  present ;"  and  on  the  9th  of 
May  he  is  able  to  say,  "  I  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  I  never 
had  more  than  nine ;  then;  were  this  morning,"  including  the 
ladies  of  his  ]>arty  and  the  servants,  "  ten  persons  at  worship." 
But  on  tlu"  JiiSrd  of  the  same  month  comes  tin;  sorrowftil  admis- 
sion, "  I  am  concerned  that  none  seem  to  fe(^l  thcj  power  of 
truth  ;"  and  again,  a  few  Sundays  later — for  their  religion  only 
manifested  itself  on  Sunday, — "1  am  concenied  that  my  ministra- 
tions arc  a])parcntly  in  vahi."  In  the  following  year,  1814, "  on 
February  5i8th,  I^ord's  day,  I  addnwsed /?ee  persons,  from  the 
llith  chapter  of  Hebrews.  I  was  myself  deeply  interested  in 
the  subject."  Unfortunately  the  interest  began  and  ended  with 
hinjself.  And  twelve  nu)nths  later,  he  is  still  "conducting 
worship  with  Mrs.  Monison  and  Mrs.  Mihie,"  the  "  millions  of 
th(;  East"  being  completely  deaf  to  the  feeble  accents  of  sf' 
cautious  a  herald.  Three  years  after  Mr.  Medhurst  still  reports, 
that  "  his  labours  were  confined  to  the  naiTOw  sphere  of  his  own 
household." 

In  1820,  the  same  sterility  is  once  more  attested  by  the 
various  colleagues  who  had  now  joined  him,  and  Morrison 
writes  to  ihe  society  at  home,  "  All  the  new  missionaries  com- 
jjlaiu  to  me  of  being  dispirited. "f  Yet  Mr.  Medhurst,  speak- 
ing of  this  very  year,  says,  "  A  French  missionary  Avas  strangled 
in  the  province  of  Hoo-pih,  by  order  of  the  government ;  and 
li'Amiot,  who  had  been  twenty-seven  years  in  Pekin,  was 
banished   to  Macao."    Mr.  Medhurst  adds,  "  they  have  now 


*  Memoirs,  vol.  i,,  p.  209. 
t  Vol.  u.,  p.  26. 
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(!atholic  eomnmnities  in  all  the  provinces,  and  in  nuuiy  there 
are  public  clunwls,  where  service  is  perfonncd  b^- native  priests." 
And  tlu'n  he  notices,  with  not  unnatural  admnation,  that  tin- 
LaMirist  Fathers  hud  even  established  an  ecclesiastical  seminary 
"  in  Tdrtani,  beyond  the  wall  of  (!hina."* 

In  iSiJl,  ior  lajise  of  time  brings  no  change,  "  Dr.  Morrison 
was  much  concenH^d  at  tlu-  small  effect  |)roduced  by  his  labours." 
In  18',J!2,  he  still  writes,  "  there  are  fcAV  natives  on  whosi;  con- 
science Divine  truth  has  nuide  an  inij)rcssion."  In  1832,  after 
ten  years  more  of  enormous  exjM'nditun',  "  only  ten  pt-rsons 
have  Imhmi  baptized ;"  every  one  of  whom  was  immediately,  in 
spite  of  what  Moirison  himself  calls  their  "  obsciu-e  views," 
l)rovided  for  by  "  the  mission,"  juid  j'mployed  in  printing,  but 
apparentlv  without  securing  their  iidelity  ;  for  sonm  years  after, 
the  Kev.  Howard  Malcolm,  who  was  sent,  to  visit  and  rejjort 
upon  all  the  Protestant  missions  in  the  l^ast,  candidly  iiiforme<l 
his  employers:  "  t/iern  is  no  Chiiieac  cunceit  aX  ('anton,  nor 
religious  services  in  that  language,  nor  giving  of  tracts."  f  And 
thin  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Wells  Williams,  an  Amerij-an  mis- 
sionary, who  confesses,  in  183J),  that  "  tlu;  in-ospect  at  his  death 
was  nearly  as  dark  as  when  he  landed ;"  :f  while  even  of  the 
"  baptizt'd"  printt!rs  Morrison  himself  records,  that  they  were  of 
such  doubtful  morality,  that  they  were  commonly  addictcfd  to 
theft,  and.  on  one  occasion,  "  stole  seVcral  cases  of  ty])e."§ 

We  may  now  pass  to  other  witnesses.  The  "  first  herald"  of 
Protestantism  in  China  has  confessed  his  failure.  Whatever  he 
ptit  his  hand  to  came  to  nought.  He  established  a  newsi)ai)er, 
and  it  died  with  the  first  number.  He  founded  a  school,  and 
out  of  a  total  of  twenty-nine  pupils,  nine  were  dismissed  for 
"  bad  conduct"  or  "  stupidity,"  tWe  ran  away,  and  eight  ■••'"re 
removed  by  their  parents.  |t  He  published  books  which  have  long 
been  abandoned  as  worthless ;  and  after  expending  either  uiioii 
himself  or  his  literary  failures,  about  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  contributed  chiefly  by  the  ])eople  of  these  islands,  did 
no  more  towards  the  conversion  of  China  than  if  he  had  never 
quitted  the  shores  of  England.  In  1834,  the  year  of  his  death, 
his  journal  contains  this  ])assage :  "  It  is  thirty  years  since  I 
was  accepted  as  a  missionary  in  Mr.  Hardcastle's  counting- 
house."  Who  Mr.  Hardcastle  was,  and  how  he  came  to  cumulate 
in  his  owni  person  the  functions  of  a  merchant  and  a  pontiff,  is  not 
explained ;  but  as  almost  the  last  entry  still  deplores  his  "  small 

*  China ;  ittState  and  Pro'apecta  j  ch.  ix.,  p.  243. 

+  Travels  in  South  £a»terH  Asia,  p.  189. 

i  The  Middle  Kingdom,  vol.  i!.,  ch.  xix.,  p.  827. 

§  Memoirs,  toI.  ii.,  p.  67. 

II  Chinese  Eepositoiy,  voL  xiL,  p.  623. 
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«u-s."  tins  h.  .MM>;.nr«  to  1,..;  tho,^.  J^o  ;m«ht  .,  j.;j»u.t 
i„r.    H,    ,l<H.s  it  in  this  "^";V;;; ,;,.,, ;,Snary, win. huHi.erm,ns 

,i,«,,U.  to  m.y  but  'ilj"'"""' V      to  ir  .ms..  "  to  venture  into 
i„  ,1,0  interior  alrea.ly  att.uhed  to  his  '     \^  •  j    ,^„,,,,„  this 

,he  country.     Yet  his  «o"7'«'|;;r  ^,  f'  ^ .  th    Cath<.li.-  «»s- 
nnworthy  fh-a  by  th.-  b.nest  "T»"«I»  ;•  j,,  (;uina,  but 

Hionari.-s  had  on.e  no  knowlo.lKf  "»    '  "'^^^  ;^^         „„a  Morriso.i 
.vent  forth  in  the  first  "'f "»;,    "       t"      uinK  now  on  the 
roi,eateaiy  a<knowleclKM.H  t  nrt    tb    ^»^f  ;!,.,,  ^^^,ater.  at  the 
wit.h  f..r  the,n,  they  run  the  «»"^    "r^,',     '^Xropean  Roman 
l.vesent  day  than  in  earber  »''"'*•  ,,,,^^X,m  ...tered  China 
latbolie  ,niHsionaneH."  be  ->;;;j;:'^:;;;r;isk  of  losing  their 
alH.ut  a  year  a^o ;     •     •     •     """   ,.,.*"     And  acain  :"  There  is 
lives  if  -diseovercd  by  '\t^  ^^r^Z^.^.^.J^XU  who  in  pre 
a  native  U.nnan  CathoUe  at  ♦^»,f^"''^^  ,>,;,«'  their  liven  there, 
,mrinR  for  a  mismon  to  Corea.     J^  V^;  .^^^^    jj,  „f,rs  hhmdf 
l,ut  this  pcnson  \.  willing  *"/»"!'  J^Tu^^^^  eonfesiion  wbieh  a 
up  to   God."*     He  ony  stom  «1'»;*  ^  ";\,^X  «avH:  "  Tbe 
tn^ne  eandid  eo-reliKionist  ""^^^^^jj"™^^^^^^^       the  dangers  he 
risks  the  Cathohe  "^'f  """^^  ^^e  X  h  the  ProteHtant  mis- 
woidd  hazard,  are  greater  than  ^'j,'^"'. '' '  "  „„„ter."t     I"  "t^"''' 
Bionary   feels  hinisolf  ealled   "P"' \*« /  "^  but  not  willing 
wdsf  the  latter  is  wUbn£o  ]-  ^J    1^^^^^^^^^^  contras't 

to   suffer   or   <l»\  ^J'J,  ^  "\!S 

between  the  two  elasses  is  ^"Yhon  who  had  noted  tho   same 
by  an  Ameriean  l^">t''«\«"^  J^'I^'^Vhv  is  itXt  U'  ecntemplate 
xmwelcome  fact  in  other  lands :      Wh>  '«  ^^  "*;       ^^,  ^,^^i  i„«t 
sueh  an  ontenm«e  with  te„^^^^^^^^^ 
the  true  oriRinal  idea  ot  the  "}^"  *';"",.         of  his  fortunes,  and 

Tn  1834.  Dr.  Morrison  ^^f^fX^'^^^lZ    Unsand  tliree 
was  made   vice-consid    ^v.th   a  -U^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

hundred  pounds  a  year,     ^'^^"^V",,  i-„„i,eerfully  acquiesced 

siona.. ,"  as  he  Wm-^ « J^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  Luple ; 

.  in  the  anomaly,  and  Y.""!'^  ^'^^^^  ^^^^    J,^^  to  others,  to  run 

same  failures. 

•  Jfemoir*.  vol.  i.,  p.  4.08.         .    ,s-   «  ISO 

\  S;S"o/^  feWj  «:;^-^i;byR«v.  Ho«tio8o«tbg.te.  voU.. 
ch.  xvii.,  p.  298. 
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The  second  herald  of  Protestantism  in  (!hina  was  Mr.  Milne; 
but  as  Morrison  reports  that  *'  Mr.  Milne  is  en^iij^ed  in  prench- 
in>;  to  a  few  Kuropeans," — and  MedlnirHf  adds  that,  "  Hiidiiii^ 
that  the  puldic  prcuchiiij^  of  the  (lospd,  and  free  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  were  iViJfirnU  in  Cliiiiii,  Mr.  .Milne  removed  to 
Malacca,"* — we  need  not  ask  from  him  any  ftirther  testimony  to 
tlie  chanufer  of  Protestant  missions. 

The  third  was  Mr.  Medhurst,  well  known  by  his  work  cm 
('hina,  and  a  man  of  consi(hM-able  ability  and  remarkable  can- 
dour. It  is  Mr.  Medhurst  who  <piotes  with  ap]>robatioii  the 
confession  of  bis  collea}j;ne  Mr.  Milne,  with  respect  to  Uicci  and- 
his  followers:  "They  will  Im*  equalled  by  ivw,  and  iterluips 
rarely  exceeded  by  any ;"  and  then  he  adds,  with  a  kind  of 
involuntary  enthusiasm :  "  They  have  long  since  joined  the 
army  of  martyrs,  and  are  now  Mearing  the  crowns  of  those  who 
spared  not  their  lives  mtto  the  death,  i)ut  overcame  by  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,  and  the  word  of  His  testimony." 

Mr.  Medhurst  g(H's  still  further,  and  forcibly  contrasts,  though 
jjerhaps  without  intending  to  do  so,  the  constant  valour  of  the 
Catholic  missionaries  with  the  incorrigible  ]>usillanimity  of  their 
Protestant  contemporaries.  "J)<)/ens  of  ('atholic  ]n*iests,"  he 
says,  "are  every  year  clandestinely  introduced  into  the  country;" 
while  "  Protestant  missionaries  limited  their  efforts  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  t<)  those  parts  where  Europeans  generally  reside,  or 
where  the  Ihitish  and  Dutch  govenmients  afforded  protec- 
tion."! 

He  notices  also,  though  without  comment,  the  apostolic 
poverty  of  the  same  courageous  men.  "  The  salary  of  each 
native  priest,"  he  says,  "  is  eiglity-two  dcdlars  yearly, ' — rather 
less  than  seventeen  pounds.  He  might  hav<!  added,  if  he  had 
known  it,  that  even  the  French  and  Spanish  priests,  some  of 
whom  are  memlwrs  of  great  European  families,  only  recei\e 
five  himdred  fi'ancs,  or  twenty  pounds,  per  annum,  for  th«'ir 
whole  support ;  and  even  from  this  scanty  allowance  "  a  portion 
is  deducted,  cither  for  the  support  of  the  college  of  the  mission, 
or  for  providing  wine  for  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  as  well  as  books, 
&c.&c.^' 

Mr.  Medhurst  gives  us  some  information  about  the  Protestant 
"converts,"  whom  he  describes  with  his  usual  sincerity.  Of 
"  one  of  the  first  baptized"  he  reports,  that  "  when  told  that 

*  CAtna,  &o.,  ch.  x.,  p.  26i. 
t  /M(i.,oh.  tL,  p.186.      ' 
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juoiirv  was  nrv.<r  KiviLoxcpt  for  work  (lour  or  u^kmIs  <['(i;«'";»;. 
li..  iMTunu-  in.Umnut,  aiul  \h  now,  wv  U-ar,  koiu-  lm<k.         Ul 
auoth.r  hv  naVH.  "  l.-  avuh  m,  far  sottn.r.l  as  to  worKhip  J;;1''»vhI.'. 
thouuh  ho  (outimud  to  ,„loiTllu-ul(.lsof  th.'fouutry.        linn 
convert    had    unpan-ntly    adopt...!    th.-    Uoinau    un.v..rHal.ty  o\ 
AV.nHhin,  aud  wan  .jult.'  willini;   to  a.huit  auv  nwiulM-r   ot  lU'W 
uods,  nrovi.Ud  he  wan  not  aHki-d  to  ahan.bn  th.-  ol.l. 
^  ()lanuthrr..n.v..rt,an.rtain(;hin,  Mr.  M.'d hurnt  k'iv.'h  tin. 
ucount:  "  H.>  Ik  a  Mnok.r  of  opium.     Ih^  will  ot  .ours.'  hnd 
...udit  t<.  ten  d.dlars  jut  month  vory  inadi-qnat.;.       It  apiK-arH, 
thrn.  that  this  wuh  th.^ir  hrih.-  t..  a  "  .•..ny..rt.'      -'H.'  .uur  pro- 
miHod  fair  to  ho  a  Christian;  whon  in  atHut.on  ho  .  .-strov.'d  \m 
i.h.l;  wh.'n  r.'st..rod,  «av..  hwwo  to  .-vil  hahits.       A  htiU  m.)re 
..■uri..us  s;.  -oimon  of  Trotostant  n.-oidiytc's  wuh  I,..-,  a  (huu-Ht-  ..t 
Mahitia,  ovi.h-ntly  a  man  of  conHi.h.rahlo  n-s(nn<rs    who  Hp..cn- 
lutod   with   mm-h   h.Konnity   upon    th.^  forUjrn  .s.ditu.h-  ot  Iuh 
w.-althv  toa.h.-rH.     Allowing  .Mr.  M.-dhuiHt  t..  supp.mo  that  ho 
was  ahout  to  d.soit  him,  thouRh  nothinR  was  furthor  from  hin 
thuuLdils  than  t..  forfeit  his  hi.rativo  liun.lship,  iho  hitU'r  w«)t.- 
„fr  ui-cntl\    to  Mcvrison,  rntr.-atinn  him  to  ])n)naso  lliat  Ja'o 
Hhuuhl   Ik/ a,>p..inlo.l  "  tho  tivst  Chinoso  toaolu-r   m   th.-   o.^- 
hg.',"— whicii    was  procisidy  what  that    mtolhgont  mdividual 

"'"rho  o.Jlh"ni  horo  roforn d  to  was  ostahlishod  at  Malaita,  with 
tho  ohio.t  of  nr.)vi«Unn  uaiiv.'  I'votostant  toachorh  in  China.     Its 
l,isl..ry  dos..rvo»  a  hriof  ivviow.     Thousands   of  ponnds  woro 
,.xp..ndod  up.m  it.  and    th.>so  woro  tho  rosultH :    Mr.   Howard 
Malcdm  roUrtod,  after  an  ..Hi. ml  visit,  that  'tho  Hch.Hds  ho 
vi"orouslv  and  s..  l.)n<,'  maintained,  huvo  n.)t  hoon  prolitio  ol 
Hl>'irituar!z.«)d.     Tlmmn„h  wh.)  have  att.uidod  thorn  are  now 
hoa.ls  .)f  familic.s,  hnt  no  Malay  ChristiuH,  that  I  could  h'arn,u 
to  be  found  in  thv  plaver]-     Dr.  Wolls  WiUiams  adds,  that  the 
"  Pr.)to8tant  missions  among  tho  Chuioso  omiKiants  ni  Malacca, 
Vonttiiir,  Sinwaporo,  Rhio,  Borneo,  and  Batavia,  have  never  taken 
much  hold  uiion  thorn,  and  they  Jtfo  at  pre8.nit  all  BU8i)ended  or 
ahandonod,":  after  mi  expenditure  which  no  report  will  ever 
iTVoul  to  the  world.     The  Kov.  Dr.  Bnwn,  tho  historian  .)f  1  ro- 
tostant  missions,  says,  that  "  these  stations  had  been  carried  on 
for  many  years,  and  though  much  lahom-  and  nmney  had  been 
expended  upon  them,  they  had  boon attomhd  with  ittje  success, 
narticularly  as  regarded  the  conversion  ol  suids.  Ihe  Anglo- 

Chiucbc  College,^'  he    adds,  "  dragged  on  for  years  a  languid 


•  Ch.  xi..p  297.  ,.,,,. 

t  Travels  in  S.  Eastern  Asia,  ch.  il.,  p.  11 4. 
i  The  Middle  Kingdom,  voL  li.,  ch.  xix.,  p.  331. 
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ixiHtenre,"  but,  in  upito  of  itn  cottt,  '*  wiih  never  in  a  wlate  of 
nnidi  elHiieiuy,  an  ieniii«h«l  «ither  profeHHorH  or  wtudeutN."* 
Oiuj"  they  made  a  «'oiivulNive  j'H'ort  to  arrest  itN  decay,  by 
aiiuounciny;  that  they  wtiuhl  admit,  not  ('hin«'«',  fur  whom  it 
woM  intended,  but  "  pcrsoiiM  «)f  any  Cliristiau  c<»mmuiiioii."t  No 
one  (raine,  and  in  1842  it  was  « losed,  ami  truuHfeired  to  Jlong- 
Koiin,  with  resultH  which  whall  1m'  iioti«ed  hereafter.  Such,  lui 
I lu'ir  own  witiics8«'H  attest ,  waH  the  inftue  of  all  the  ProtcNtant 
mIu'IIU'n  in  the  Archipela};t). 

On  the  other  hand,  aH  early  as  1824,  there  were  already  three 
thouHand  CalholicM  in  Malacca  alone;  and  in  Singapore,  ufi 
Cohimodoie  WilkcH  noticen,  although  the  I'rotestaiifs  "have 
not  met  with  any  nucccsm,  the  (!alhi)lic»  have  already  made  one 
liuiidred  and  fifty  imwclytcs  to  tlieir  faith,  though  they  have, 
only  »(»  recently  arrived.^^  And  .Mr.  Malcolm  addf,  that  "at 
Singapore,  where  extiaordii  ry  ed'orts  have  '»m'ii  made,  not  a 
siii;;le  Malay  has  yet  Im'cii  converted  t»»  tin  Prottstaiit  religion; 
>vhile  the  Catholic  nuHsioiiarieH,  who  have  two  churches  there, 
Inive  eftected  a  great  number  of  couversioit  amongHt  the  Malays, 
the  CMiinem*,  and  otlieiH,  ami  awHembK  every  S'Miday  la  their 
chunthcH  a  considerabh"  concourMe  of  men  of  all  •  ligionn.  What 
can  be  the  reason  of  this  difference  f  The  only  <•-  . .,{.  can  miggest 
is,  that  "  the  Papint  miKsionaricM  are  in  gcM  rul  men  of  i»urc 
moralH,  and  live  much  more  liuinbl*  "'!<  A  few  yiars  '  ^er,  in 
1850,  the  handful  of  Catholics  had  1  e<%>rie  Hoveii  thouiai.d,  and 
in  that  Bingle  year  four  hundred  am.  fourteen  pagans  were  con- 
verted and  baptized.  II 

At  a  later  period,  Mr.  Windsor  Earl  reportM  once  more 
"  that  the  labours  of  liritiah  missionaries  have  been  abso- 
lutely thrown  away."  He  notices  moreoviT  the  usual  fact, 
that  "  they  have  invaria.bly  remain'  d  at  the  chief  settlements 
of  the  Europeans ;"  and  that  "  the  effects  of  their  labours  are 
rarely  heard  of,  except  through  the  medium  of  missionary 
publications  brought  out  from  EiKjlund"*^  Mr.  Walter  (iibson 
relates,  in  1866,  of  tfie  city  of  Hatavia,  that  "the  Catholic 
clergy  were  the  only  ones  who  ever  paid  any  visits  of  mercy  and 
charity."**  Finally,  when  M.  Pajjiu  visited  the  defunct  Malacca 
college,  one  of  the  ''rotestant  missionaries  frankly  avowed, 
"  that  the  euonnous  t-'/i.jes  incum;d  in  its  construction  were 

•  JIM.  Prop.  ChrkliatMy,  ToL  ii, p. 264.  .„«„,,,„ 

t  British  SeUUmentn  in  ike  SlraiU  of  Malacca,  by  T.  J.  NcwbolJ,  Egq.,  vol.  i., 
ch.  iv.,  p.  182. 
X  United  State'  Imploring  Expedition,  vol.  v.,  p.  896. 
§  Travels  i\>  is.  Eastern  Asia,  lii.,  2i. 
II  Madras  Catholic  Directory  for  1860,  p.  176 
%  The  Eastern  Seas,  ii\\.xi\.,^.W6. 
*''*  aiance  at  th«  East  Indian  ArcMpelago,  p.  88ff. 
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only  80  much  money  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  that  all  which  had 
been  reported  of  it  in  Europe  was  pure  charlatanism. 

Let  us  return  to  Mr.  Medhurst.  In  a  letter  to  Morrison  who 
made  no  secret  of  his  own  hopeless  failure,  he  asks,  Why 
are  we  not  successful  in  conversions  .^"f  The  tnie  answer  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him,  and  the  "sad  disunion 
among  the  Protestant  missionaries  is  the  only  explanation  which 
he  admits.  Perhaps  the  evidence  still  to  be  offered  in  these 
naffos  may  afford  a  more  complete  one. 

His  own  failure,  in  spite  of  his  talents  and  genial  character, 
appears  to  have  been  as  manifest  to  his  intimate  associates  as  to 
himself;  for  Mr.  Davidson  says  of  him,  just  before  he  made  his 
final  move  to  Shang-hae,  in  the  hope  of  redeeming  the  years 
.  Avhich  he  had  already  wasted,  "  Mr.  Medhurst  has  been  a 
personal  friend  of  mine  for  these  twenty  years  and  he  wil 
believe  me  when  I  say,  that  I  heartily  wish  lum  all  success ;  but 
of  his  success  I  have  my  doubts  !"$ 

Mr  Medhurst,  who  was  too  honest  to  conceal  or  pervert  tne 
facts  which  were  continually  under  liis  observation,  appears  to 
sum  up  his  com-iction  of  the  impotence  of  all  Protestant  efforts 
to  convert  the  heathen,  especially  in  China,  in  these  words : 
"  The  Christian  public  having  got  the  idea  that  Chtna  ts  shut, 
must  retain  their  opinion  until  we  can  get  men  of  God  to  open 
it."  Yet  at  the  very  moment  when  Mr.  Medhurst  pronounced 
this  sentence  upon  Protestant  missionaries,  the  eighteen  pro- 
vinces of  China  had  been  constituted  into  as  many  apostolic 
vicariates,  in  each  of  which  there  was  a  Catholic  bishop,  in 
manv  of  them  two,  besides  other  prelates  m  Corea  and  the 
kingdom  of  Annam,  not  one  of  whom  was  tempted  to  doubt  that 
China  had  been  "  open  to  men  of  God"  for  many  centuries. 

There  is  much  conflict  among  Protestant  writers  on  the 
question  whether  China  is,  or  ever  will  be,  "open"  to  their 
efforts.  The  differences  of  opinion  are  remarkable.  Ur.  Keed 
savs  "  China  is  as  open  now,  and  has  been  for  the  last  twenty 
year's,  as  it  ever  will  be  till  we  strive  tc  enter,"  |- a  statement 
with  which  his  readers  will  probably  concur.  On  the  other 
hand  Mr.  Howard  Malcolm  affirms  with  energy,  from  actual 
observation,  "  I  am  not  only  persuaded  that  at  this  moment 
China  is  not  open  to  the  settlement  of  Christian  teachers,  but 
satisfied  that  Protestants  are  far  from  being  ready  to  have  it 
open." II     In  1849,  a  Protestant  missionary  says,   "China  is 

•  Annates,  tome  vii.,  p.  686. 

+  Morrison's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  14. 

X  Trade  and  Travel  in  the  Fwr  East,  ch.  xvu.,  p.  279. 

§  llsit  to  the  American  Chitrche*,  vol.  i.,  p.  76. 

II  Travels,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  196. 
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noio  ripe  for  the  Gospel;"*  hut  in  1854  the  society  which 
employed  him  is  still  asking,  "  Has  the  time  arrived  for  sending 
the  Gospel  to  China  ?"t  Evidently  the  whole  question  depends 
upon  what  these  gentlemen  understand  hy  "  open."  China  is 
quite  as  open  to  Cliristian  teachers  as  Thrace  was  to  St.  Paul^ 
or  Britain  te  St.  Augustine — indeed  a  good  deal  more  so, 
"  When  I  left  China,"  says  Mr.  Lay,  "  there  were  at  least  half 
a  million  of  natives  living  mthin  the  range  of  our  daily  excur- 
sions, with  whom  a  missionary  might  have  as  many  interviews 
as  he  pleased."^  Lieut.  Forbes  adds,  that  "  perfect  toleration 
is  granted  to  all  sects  of  Christianity  in  the  five  ports  ;"§  and 
Mr.  TomUn  declared,  in  1844, — sixteen  years  ago, — that 
"through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  an  English 
missionary  might  pass  -with  little  difficulty,  as  the  ^vriter  and 
all  his  missionary  brethren  who  have  been  much  amongst  the 
Chmese  can  attest."  ||  Yet  the  Protestant  missionaries,  though 
danger  has  long  since  disappeared,  at  least  in  the  regions  which 
they  frequent,  are  still  asking  if  China  is  "  open,"  still  repeating 
Mr.  Medhurst's  question,  "Wliy  are  we  not  successful  in 
conversions  ?" 


MR.  OUTZtAFF. 

Our  next  mtness  is  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  the  most  ambitious  and 
active  of  all  the  "heralds"  whom  Protestantism  has  sent  to 
China.  It  will  be  useful  to  form  some  acquaintance  with  his 
character,  and  with  the  results  o{  his  busy  life  and  labours. 

Of  Ricci  Mr.  Gutzlaff  says :  "  What  might  not  Ricci  have 
done  had  he  dedicated  his  labours  to  the  Blessed  Redeemer  T'f 
Almost  in  the  next  page  he  quotes  the  letter  of  the  Empress 
Helena  of  China  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  in  which  she  utters 
the  prayer  of  her  heart  that  "  the  emperor  and  all  his  subjects 
might  learn  to-  know  and  adore  the  true  God,  Jesus  Christ." 
Mr.  Gutzlaff  does  not  ask  himself  who  taught  her  that  name,  or 
who  gave  her  courage  to  confess  it,  even  fi:om  the  steps  of  her 
imperial  throne.  Yet  he  might  have  knomi,  and  probably  did 
know,  what  so  many  of  his  co-religionists  in  China  have  pro- 
claimed. The  Catholic  missionaries,  says  Mr.  Malcolm,  taught 
"  the  glorious  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity.     The  true  God  was 

•  MUnonan/  Oleaner,  July,  1852. 

f  Jd.,  Aujpist,  1864. 

X  The  Chii^ge  as  they  are,  ch.  vi.,  p.  58^ 

§  Fine  Years  in  China,  ob.  xi.,  p.  185. 

II   Missionary  JournaU,  introd.  p.  17. 

f  History  of  China,  by  Rev.  Cbarles  Gutzlnff,  vol.  H.,  p.  121. 
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sot  before  the  Chinos..     Every  part  of  the  empire  ^va   perva'M 
by  the  discussion  of  the  new  faith.     Thousands   and  tons  of 
thousands  saw  and  acknowledged  the  truth.     True    thej  ^^^^^^^^ 
Jesuits»-a  good  many  of  them  were  Franciscans,  Dominicans 
or  La/arists,-"  but  tW  verj'  many  of  them  were  holy  and 
devoted  men  is  proved  by  their  pure  lives,  severe  l^bo"^«,  mnu- 
morablo  privations,  and  serene  martyrdom.'*     Mr  Hamilton 
also,  a  Presbyterian  preacher,  more  violent  and  prejudiced  than 
eion  most  of  his  ordir,  seems  astonished  at  his  own  confession, 
that  "some  of  their  converts  appear  to  hiuo  been  exemplary 
Christians,"  and  that  "on  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  they  arc 
clear;  while   the   perfections   of  the  Deity,  ^^y^^^^^,?! 
human  nature,  and  redemption  by  Christ  a^^^  ft^.^rl'   J 
Yet  Mr.  Gutzlaff  could  affect  to  doubt  whether  Eicci     dedicated 
his  labours  to  the  Blessed  Redeemer.": 

A  few  pages  further  on,  forgetting  what  he  had  just  said, 
Mr.  Gutzlaff  notices  a  modem  Catholic  bishop,  Monseigne^ir  do 
Saint  Martin,  who,  as  he  says,  "  testified  to  Jesus  Christ  befoj-c 
the  mandarins-a  noble  testimony  worthy  to  be  recorded.  In 
another  place  he  relates,  that  "while  the  ni^s«i«7"«« ^^ ^] 
assemblies,  and  instituted  congregations,  m  honour  of  the^  Holy 
Vir<nn,  they  had  also  assemblies  where  the  most  fervent  Christ- 
ians" meditated  upon  the  death  and  sufferings  of  ««r  Saviour  ^ 
Wo  shall  see  presently  how  many  such  assemblies  Mr.  Gutzlatt 
and  his  friends  succeeded  in  forming.  ^,     ^      ,  _        .  . 

There  is  a  strange  inconsistency  m  Mr.  Gutzla^s  wiitings,— 
at  one  time   arrogant  and  boastful,  at  another  almost  abject, 
-which  makes  it  difficult  to  attach  a  definite  meaning  to  his 
words.     "Probably  few  men,"  says  the  Chinese  interpreter  to 
H  M  Civil  Service,  "  have  excelled  Dr.  Gutzlaff  m  the  capacity 
for  rapidly  in<Uting  sentences  containing  a  number  of  propo- 
sitions  not  one  of  which  should  be  correct.     In  fact,  all  his 
labours  are  characterised  by  superficiality."  ||     At  one  moment 
he   sneers  at  the  CathoUc  missicmanes  for  "ptopagating  the 
legends  of  saints,"  and  at  another  lauds  their  sublime  confes- 
iions  before  the  tribunals ;  in  one  page  he  reproaches  them  for 
not  preaching  Christ,  though  they  preached  Him  only,  and  in 
the  next  he  espouses  the  cause  of  the  Nestonans,  who  made  void 
the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  against  what  he  caUs  the 

•  Travels,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  225. 

+  China  and  the  Chinese  Mission,  p.  15.  

t  An  official  of  the  province  of  Kwang-tung  reported  to  the  Empaw  in  1851, 
that  he  had  collected  from  Catholic  natives  "books  copied  m  our  Chinese  cha- 
^^ti'M^oereallaboutJesu..  .Jesuswasthe  person  ;.ho  waanafled  on  the 
CTOss  "—Quoted  by  Commander  "Brine,  The  TaepinffSebell^,  ch.  iv.,  p.  94. 

8  Journal  of  Three  Voyages  along  the  Coast  of  China,  p.  898. 

\[  The  Chineie  and,  their  Rebellion,  ch.  xvm.  p.  876. 
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"  cold-hearted  orthodoxy"  of  the  Fathers  of  Ephesns.  Yet 
Mr.  Gutzlaff  was  eminent  amongst  the  Protestant  missionaries 
of  China,  and  wo  are  obhged  to  refer  to  him,  both  for  the  sake 
of  his  evidence,  and  also  as  a  conspicuous  specimen  of  a  preacher 
of  Protestantism  to  the  heathen. 

Mr.  Gutzlaff  travelled  more  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  and 
boasted  of  it ;  but  Mr.  Malcolm,  who  evidently  appreciated  him, 
says  :  "  To  pour  annually  millions  of  tracts  along  the  same  line 
of  coast ;  to  go  in  face  of  prohibitory  edicts,  and  only  as  pro- 
tected by  cannon  ;  and  to  be  at  the  expense  of  both  tracts  and 
voyage,  while  so  many  of  the  books  are  yet  scarcely  intelligible, 
is  at  best  but  a  very  imperfect  mode  of  conducting  a  mission." 
And  again  he  says :  "  Mr.  GutzlafTs  usefulness  can  extend  little 
beyond  his  study  and  his  scholars,"*  Like  Morrison,  he  was 
a  private  tutor  as  well  as  a  missionaij,  until  i.*;  abandoned  both 
callings  for  a  more  remunerative  profession. 

Sometimes,  we  have  said,  Mr.  Gutzlaff  could  use  humble 
words.  Here  is  an  example :  "  Protestants  have  been  anxious  to 
occupy  the  outposts,  rather  than  to  enter  the  Chinese  empire." 
He  does  not  tell  us  why  they  displayed  an  anxiety  so  unusual 
in  Christian  missionaries,  but  he  adds,  "  in  the  outer  settlements, 
where  the  missionaries  were  at  liberty  to  act,  they  have  estab- 
lished schools,  &c.  .  .  .  Yet  the  grand  work  of  evangelizing 
China  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  earnest."  And 
again :  "  There  are  ten  native  converts,  truly  a  small  nuniber ! "  f 
But  such  modesty  was  unusual  with  him,  and  he  desires  the 
world  to  understand,  that  if  he  and  his  friends  have  completely 
failed  in  China,  they  have  been  much  more  successful  in  Siam. 
He  hoped,  perhaps,  that  no  one  would  know  anything  about  the 
latter  country,  and  forgot  that  Providence  has  its  own  witnesses. 
Let  us  follow  him  to  Siam. 

"  Of  the  various  individuals  mentioned  as  encouraging  in  the 
public  journals  of  Messrs.  Gutzlaif  and  TomUn,"  says  Mr. 
Malcolm,  who  fortunately  visited  Siam,  "  none  have  contimied 
so"t  The  Protestant  missionaries,  said  Dr.  Ruschemberger 
a  little  later,  "  are  toiling  in  a  cause  the  success  of  which 
appears  to  be  almost  hopeless."  §  Mr.  Abeel,  after  protesting 
against  "  those  favourable  but  false  conclusions  which  are  too 
frequently  deduced  from  missionary  journals,"  confesses  of  the 
pretended  Protestant  converts  in  Siam,  "  there  were  no  grounds 
of  certainty  for  concluding  that  a7iy  had  been  renewed  in  the 

•  Traveli,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  li.,  p.  194. 

t;c»mrt  Opened,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xv.,  p.  283. 

l"2V(»»e^«,  &c.,voLa.,ch.  ii.,  p.  159.  „t^     .         .       „,« 

§  Voycye  Bound  the  World,  hy  W.  S.  Euachenherger,  M.D.,  oh.  xxii.  p.  810. 
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spirit  of  their  miiitls."*  Long  after,  in  1842,  the  American 
Board  for  Foreign  Missions  tniwillingly  confess,  that  "  the 
members  liave  utterly  failed  to  establish  a  permanent  scrhool 
among  the  Siamese."  t  And  then  comes  the  usual  contrast.  Mr. 
Crawfurd  admits  that,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  the  "  Catholic 
Christians  of  Siam"  were  becoming  a  numerous  body.J  Dr. 
Richardson,  who  was  sent  thither  on  a  mission  by  the  Indian 
governn?  lit,  speaks  witli  honour  of  the  "  highly  respectable 
men"  by  whom  the  Catholics  were  instructed  in  the  faith,  and 
adds,  that  besides  the  native  Christians,  "  there  are  fourteen 
hundred  Cochin-Chinese  Roman  Catholics." s  Mr.  Abeel  angrily 
describes  the  same  class  at  Batavia,  where  "  a  number  of  Cochin- 
Chinese,"  he  says,  "  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 
evinced  a  degree  of  caution  and  bigotry  which  had  no  doubt 
been  inspired  by  their  calculating  leaders."  It  seems  tliat  these 
Chinese  confessors,  driven  by  persecution  from  thpir  own 
country,  rejected  his  tracts  Avith  contempt,  and  told  him,  as  he 
confesses,  in  answer  to  his  o^vn  remark  that  Protestants  made 
no  converts, — "  The  fault  is  in  your  doctrines  ;  if  they  were  true, 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  genuine  disciples."  jj  Their  own  faith 
had  been  proved  under  sore  trial,  and  when  they  told  him 
to  his  face  that  there  were  "thousands  upon  thousands"  of 
Catholics  in  their  own  country,  this  Protestant  teacher,  who 
could  not  so  much  as  induce  a  single  soul,  in  China,  Siam, 
Batavia,  or  anywhere  else,  even  to  listen  to  him,  makes  this 
comment  on  the  religion  for  which  they  had  sacrificed  all :  "If 
the  word  of  these  men  can  be  relied  on,  how  'widely  prevalent 
must  be  its  errors,  and  how  anti-Christian  its  influence  in 
Cochin-China ! "%  An  interesting  illustration  of  the  nature  of 
tliat  influence,  as  respects  their  instruction,  is  supplied  by 
]Mr.   Finlayson,  who  was  much  strucki  by  meeting,  a  native 

•  Journal  of  a  Benidenee  in  China,  by  Rov.  Dayid  Abeel,  ch.  x.,  p.  234. 

t  Reports,  p.  159. 

X  Embaiixji  to  Siam,  Ac,  ch.  vi.,  p.  162. 

§  Journal  of  a  Mimtion  to  the  Coaxt  of  Siam,  in  Journal  of  the  Atiatic  Societi/  of 
Jlengal,  vol.  ix.,  p.  237. 

II  It  is  necessary  to  resist  the  teinptbtion,  which  occurs  at  almost  every  page,  to 
furnish  illustrations  of  the  real  character  of  Protestant  missionaries,  and  of  the 
solemn  mendacity  of  their  biographers ;  but  on  this  occasion  we  may  relax  the  rale. 
tir.  Abeel,  a  mere  adventurer,  who  never  converted  a  single  sonl,  and  conld  only 
revile  those  who  did,  is  thus  described  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vermilye,  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  waning  interest  of  his  countrymen,  and  attract  fresh  sabacriptioni : 
"  Splendid  worldly  triumphs  did  not  mark  his  way.  But  how  sweet  the  thought 
that  from  far  distant  parts  of  the  globe  the  Saviour's  ransomed  onesshaii  ^^cct 
this  faithftal  missionary  on  the  shores  of  life,  and  converted  souls  from  various 
climes  shall  be  crowns  of  his  rejoicing  in  that  day." — Biographical  Sketches  oj 
Distinguished  American  Mistionariet,  p.  241 ;  edited  by  U.  W.  Pierson,  M.A. 
(1852). 

T  Journal,  p.  150. 
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who  spoke  Latin  with  great  purity,  and  who  "  had  received  his 
education  in  Siam,  in  the  Catholic  seminary."*  But  the  same 
influence  was  sometimes  manifested  in  a  manner  which  would 
be  still  more  ofiensive  to  Mr.  Abeel.  The  prime  minister  of 
Siam,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Hugh  Murray,  having  visited  England 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  "  had  become  a 
Protestant  in  London,  but  the  diligence  of  the  missionaries  at 
Siam  brought  him  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church."! 
Lastly,  Mr.  Neale  declares,  that  "  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Siamese  readily  give  ear  to  the  Catholic  priest,  bound  like 
their  own  in  bonds  of  perpetual  celibacy."  And  then  he  gives 
some  account  of  the  Protestant  missionaries,  to  the  number  of 
"  seven  or  eight,  and  their  families,"  located  on  the  two  banks 
of  the  river  near  Bangkok.  "  The  missionaries  on  one  side 
were  at  warfare  with  those  on  the  opposite  bank  regarding 
certain  pdints  of  Church  doctrine ;  but  as  they  were  all  supported 
by  one  society,  they  were  compelled  to  have  a  board  meeting 
once  a  month,  to  draw  up  reports,  and  send  in  their  drafts  for 
monthly  pay.":j: 

Captain  Laplace  also  remarked  diiring  his  stay  in  this  country, 
that  "  the  missionaries  established  in  Siam  are  chiefly  occupied 
in  disputing  with  one  another,  and  condemning  each  other  to 
eternal  fire."§ 

On  the  other  hand,  "the  Catholic  Missionary  Society  at 
Bangkok,  when  I  was  there,"  says  Mr.  Neale,  "  consisted  of 
one  bishop  and  about  ten  French  priests,  besides  one  or  two 
proselyte  Chinese  priests.  Of  the  former  I  can  hardly  name  one 
that  was  not  endowed  with  every  talent  that  strict  collegiate 
education  could  afford;  and  the  latter  were  useful,  because, 
besides  being  sincere  Christians,  they  possessed  the  power  of 
expounding  the  Scriptures  to  their  Chinese  brethren.  '||  And 
tins  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Earl,  in  spite  of  rooted  prejudice,  when 
he  sayS}  that  the  great  success  they  have  met  with  in  Cochin- 
China,  and  in  other  parts  of  Eastern  Asia,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
"  their  entire  devotion  to  the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged," 
and  their  utter  indiffSsrence  "  to  pecuniary  emolument.'lf  "  The 
Catholic  missionaries,"  says  Sir  John  Bowring  in  1867 — it  is 
well  to  continue  the  testimony  to  the  latest  moment — "  have 
certainly  always  exhibited  a  zeal,  a  patience,  a  devotion,  the  most 
perfect  and  persevering ;"  and  then,  after  noticing  that  there  are 
seven  thousand  and  fifty  Catholic  converts  in  Siam^  he  adds — 

*  Finlayion'i  Miition  to  Siam,  ch.  iii.,  p.  136. 

t  Biiooveriet  in  Aria,  voL  iii.,  book  5,  ch.  i.,  p.  238. 

i  Besidenee  in  Siam,  ch.  it,  p.  84. 

§  Campagne  de  CircmnmMi^atum  tU  lafrfyate  VAsHmitt,  tome  iv.,  p.  117. 

{[  Beridenee,  &&,  p.  89. 

The  JSatttm  Sta$,  ch.  xii.,  p.  894 
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nearly  forty  years  after  Mr.  GutzlalTs  venturesome  account  of  his 
own  and  his  friend's  triumphs^"  it  may  be  doubted  if  they  made 
a  single  convert  among  the  Siamese."*  We  have  followed  Mr. 
Gutzlaff  to  Siam,  and  the  excursion  has  not  been  improfitable. 

Precisely  the  same  evidence,  illustrating  the  same  invariable 
contrast,  might  be  supplied  with  respect  to  Singapore  and  Fulo- 
Pinang.    At  the  latter  place  we  hear,  in  lB5il,  of  a  Catholic 
seminary,  with  "one  hundred  and  fifty  native  ecclesiastical 
students ;"  and  at  the  former  of  a  band  of  missionaries  whose 
learning  and  virtues  are  recorded  with  enthusiasm,  even  by 
lay  writers.    Kere  the  Abb^  Mauduit  "  lived  in  the  woods,  at 
Boukat-Tima,  in  the  midst  of  a  colony  of  five  hundred  Chinese," 
whose  attachment  to  religion  and  to  its  ministers  had  only  been 
increased  by  suffering  and  exile.     Here  the  Abb^  Issaly  was 
the  companion  of  an  aged  Chinese  priest,  who  was  spending  his 
last  days  in  ministering  to  his  "  numerous  Christian  countrymen 
at  Singapore."     "  Oh,  how  insignificant  are  we  all !"  exclaims 
an  eye-witness  of  their  labours,   **  travellers,  diplomatists,  or 
consular  agents,  in  comparison  with  these  missionaries !    When  I 
contemplated  so  much  abnegation  and  so  much  zeal,  when  I  saw 
some  going  forth  to  seek  martyrdom  in  China,  others  pursuing 
the  most  wretched  into  their  huts  ...  I  was  no  longer  surprised 
that,  destitute  and  without  aid,  they  had  acquired  an  influence 
over  the  population  which  the  Anglican  clergy,  with  their  wealth 
and  their  aristocratic  habits,  could  not  obtain.    Others  saw  it 
as  well  as  myself,  groaned  over  it,  but  dared  not  utter  their 
thoughts."t  And  it  is  not  only  in  Siam  and  Batavia  that  Catholic 
Chinese  are  found  rivalling  in  devotion  and  fortitude  the  martyrs 
and  confessors  of  their  own  land.     Even  in  Japan  Mr.  Hodgson 
met  Chinese  Catholics,  "  who  had  a  large  collection  of  Roman 
Catholic  books,"  and  courage  enough  to  recommend  them  openly 
to  the  Japanese.^    Even  in  the  West  Indies  a  Protestant  minister 
angrily  records  that, "  many  Chin'^ae  Coolies  have  married  among 
the  Creoles,  and  have  embraced  Ilomanism."§    It  is  certainly  a 
striking  fact,  that  while  Chinese  converts  are  added  to  the  Church 
in  so  many  foreign  lands,  and  everywhere  display  the  same  ardour 
and  sincerity,  the  Protestant  missionaries  despair  of  converting 
them  even  in  their  own. 

The  only  additional  passage  which  we  will  quote  from  Mr. 
Gutzlaff  is  one  which  supplies  its  own  comment :  "  We  sincerely 
hope,"  he  says,  "  that  henceforth  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 


»■ 


•  The  KtHgdom  and  People  qfSiam,  vol.  L,  cb.  xU.,  pp.  850,  871, 876. 
t  Voj/age  dans  I'Arekipel  Indien,  pu  V.  Fontanier.  Anoien  Coniiil  k  Singtponr, 
Membra  Correspondant  de  I'liutitnt;  ch.  xiL,  pp.  178-182  (1862). 
}  Betidence  in  Japan,  cb.  x.,  p.  221  (1861.) 
§  ne  Weri  Indies,  by  Edward  Besn  Underbill,  ob.  iii,  p.  49  (1862). 
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,  pp.  860, 371, 876. 

,  Anoien  Gonial  k  Singapoar, 

}-188  (1852). 

.iU.,  p.  40  (1862). 


may  rmulatc  the  Protestants  in  prcachujg  Christ  crucified !" 
Such  was  the  parting  counsel  of  Mr.  GutzlafF  to  the  missionaries 
of  the  Catholir  Church.  And  yet  the  man  who  gave  this  advice, 
and  bade  others  imitate  his  apostolic  zeal,  actually  abandoned 
for  a  more  lucrative  calling,  not  only  the  office,  but  even  the 
name  of  a  missionary.  "  For  some  years  before  his  death,"  we 
are  told  bv  Dr.  Uro^vn,  "  Mr.  Gutzlaff  had  ceased  to  call  him- 
self a  missionary."*  He  found  it  more  profitable  to  "  take  the 
office  of  interpreter  to  the  English  commission,"  says  Dr. 
Williams,  "at  a  salary  of  eight  hundred  pounds."}  "He  has 
lost  much  of  his  influence  as  a  Christian  minister,"  says  the 
Rev.  Gustavus  Hines,  "  both  among  the  natives  and  foreigners. 
Report  affirms  that  he  has  fifteen  thousand  pounds  deposited  in 
the  Bank  of  Australia,  which  he  has  accumulated  while  em- 
ployed as  a  missionary !  "$  But  he  seems  to  have  fallen  still 
lower.  "  Mr.  Gutzlafl'is  attached  to  the  personal  staff  of  the 
general  as  interpreter,"  says  a  British  officer  of  rank,  "  but  is, 
in  fact,  under  Sir  Hugh,  head  of  the  poUce."  And  even  in  this 
character  he  failed ;  for  the  same  authority  tells  us,  that  on  an 
important  occasion,  "  Gutzlaff's  information  proved  altogether 
false."§  Lastly,  having  failed  as  a  missionary  and  a  policeman, 
he  tried  his  hand  at  medicine,  but  always  with  the  same  result. 
"The  Chinese  eagerly  sought  his  prescriptions,"  says  Mr. 
Downing,  "  although  his  skill  was  of  the  most  moderate  cha- 
racter."||  Such  was  the  celebrated  Protestant  missionary  who 
reproached  Ricci  for  not  serving  the  Redeemer,  and  admonished 
the  Catholic  evangelists  to  "  emulate"  his  zeal  for  Christ. 

Some  British  official  in  China  has  attempted  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  but  the  attempt  displays  more 
irony  than  reverence.  The  "  Island  of  Gutzlaff,"  near  Chusan, 
we  are  informed  by  a  recent  traveller,  "  is  a  barren  rock."1f 


MB.  TOMLIN. 

Mr.  Gutzlaff's  friend  and  companion,  the  Reverend  J.  Tomlin, 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  next  claims  our  attention. 
As  we  are  relating  the  history  of  Protestantism  in  China,  we 
cannot  fairly  refuse  to  notice  any  of  its  more  prominent  agents. 
For  this  reason  we  will  hear  Mr.  Tomlin. 


•  Eut.  Prop.  ChruHmUty,  vol.  iil.,  p.  871. 

t  The  Middle  Kingdom,  voL  ii.,  ch.  xix.,  p.  841. 

t  Lift  on  the  PUmu  qf  the  J>ac(/Ic,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  266. 

§  The  Zatt  Tear  m  China,  by  a  Field  Ot&eet,  Letter  xzi.,  p.  185. 

The  Fan  QiU  in  China,  by  R.  Downing,  M.B.C.S^  vol.  ii,  ob.  vii.  p.  175. 

The  Timet,  Angnit  28, 1860. 
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The  missionary  rarpcr  of  this  Anplican  clorpyman,  wholvisitcd 
innumerable  places  in  the  East,  but  only  to  abandon  them  all 
in  turn,  is  not  unworthy  of  our  attention.  Batavia  first  re- 
ceived him;  but  the  climate  wns  trying,  and  still  more  the 
people,  so  he  prepared  his  baggage,  and  wrote  in  his  journal: 
"  liie  very  name  of  this  place  strikes  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
most  Europeans,  so  that  few  missionaries  care  to  be  sent 
hither."*  Yet  a  lay  troveller  assures  us,  that  "  Batavia  deserves 
not,  after  all,  the  bad  name  strangers  have  commonly  given  to 
it."t  From  Batavia  Mr.  TomUn  wandered  to  Singapore,  thence 
to  Siam,  thence  to  China,  thence  to  travel  with  Outzlaff,  and 
finally  to  India,  doing  nothing  anywhere,  except  distributing 
thousands  of  Bibles  and  tracts,  which  nobody  read,  or  could 
read.  Yet  to  each  place  he  confidently  affirms  that  he  was 
"  called  by  the  Lord,"  though  the  call  appears  only  to  have 
enjoined  a  flying  visit,  since  from  each  he  transferred  himself 
immediately  to  another.  Wherever  he  went  he  tells  us  "  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  was  revealed ;"  everywhere  also  "  the  Lord  is 
doing  wonderful  things,"  though  apparently  not  wonderful 
enough  to  induce  him  to  stay  to  contemplate  them.  He  was 
constantly  "much  refreshed  in  his  labours;"  and  though  he 
does  not  even  pretend  that  he  ever  made  a  solitary  Christian  in 
all  his  journeys,  he  is  able  to  report,  that  "  the  abundant  bless- 
ing of  the  Lord  rested  upon  our  humble  labours  in  the  medical 
department."^ 

In  Siam  he  hired  a  certain  Hing,  for  adequate  recompense,  to 
assist  in  the  translations  of  which  he  tells  us  the  intelligent 
sovereign  of  that  country  "  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail ;''' 
and  which,  he  adds,  "  were  abused  and  torn  by  the  people,  and 
ridiculed  by  the  priests  on  account  of  thel*  blunders."  "  The 
old  man  Hing,"  he  relates,  "  pleases  us  much  ;  he  has  a  sound 
mind  and  inquisitive  spirit,  is  meek  and  tractable,  approving 
the  truth."  Bi't  a  little  later  these  encouraging  hopes  "  were 
much  blightea,"  he  8ays>  for  they  discovered  that  their  inqui- 
sitive disciple  wished,  in  Mr.  Tomlin's  own  words,  "  to  make 
only  a  partial  covenant  with  the  Lord,"  and  "fell  into  loose 
habits,"  and  was  "  impatient  of  the  restraints  we  imposed  upon 
him,  especially  regar^ng  the  Sabbath,"  and,  when  his  wages 
ceased,  "  at  last  resolved  to  leave  u8."§ 

Another  of  these  "meek  and  tractable,"  because  highly 
salaried  converts,  by  name  Chaou-Bun,  after  "writing  out 
copies  of  the  whole  New  Testament,"  imfortunately  rekpsed 

*  Mitiumary  JotmaU  and  Letter*,  ch.  ii.,  p.  81  (1844). 
t  OenUecker,  Vovtae  Bound  the  World,  vol.  iii.,  p.  178. 
i  Ch.Til.,p.  180. 
I  Ch.  Tii.,  p.  188. 
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"into  gross  darkness,  and  his  spirit  broke  forth  against  the 
truth,  and  he  despised  all  our  sacred  books." 

While  in  Siam  Mr.  Tomlin  had  "  a  Sabbath  Chinese  service," 
and  the  congregation,  he  says,  "  numln'red  from  six  to  eight 
individuals,  who  cheerfully  attend."  They  had  reason  to  be 
cheerful,  for  they  never  received  such  wages  before  or  since. 
Bishop  Courvezy,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Siam,  one  of  the  French 
missionaries  whom  Mr.  Neale  visited  with  so  much  pleasure, 
gave  this  account,  in  1838,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Protestant 
missionaries  at  Bangkok :  "  They  print  and  distribute  tracts, 
but  do  not  make  a  single  jiroselyte.  By  distributing  medicines 
they  contrive  to  collect  together  a  certain  number  on  Sundays. 
The  way  they  manage  the  matter  is  as  follows :  All  who  apply 
for  remedies  on  the  Saturday  are  told  they  shall  have  them,  if 
they  come  at  a  certain  hour  on  the  following  morning.  Wlien 
they  arrive  the  next  day,  the  ministers  have  a  breakfast  ready 
for  them,  after  which  they  receive  instructions  from  a  catechist 
who  is  still  a  pagan" — such  as  Hing,  or  Chaou-Bun, — "  they 
say  some  prayers,  and  are  then  invited  to  eat  again.  At  length 
the  medicines  are  distributed,  when  they  who  came  for  them 
depart,  never  again  perhaps  to  make  their  appearance.  I  have 
received  these  details  from  two  Chinese,  who  once  attended  the 
meetings,  but  have  been  for  the  last  few  months  fervent  Catho- 
Ucs."* 

Another  of  Mr.  Tomlin's  associates  in  Siam  was  "  the  young 
prince  La  Rat,"  to  whom  he  presented,  as  was  his  custom,  "  a 
pocket-bible ;"  a  gift  which  that  royal  youth  did  not  appreciate, 
being,  as  Mr.  Tomlin  records,  "occupied  with  trifles,  yet  he 
may,  by  the  Lord's  blessing,  be  impressed  with  serious  things"— 
an  eventuality  which  Mr.  Tomlin  did  not  stay  long  enough  to 
attest. 

Mr.  Tomlin  now  bade  farewell  to  Siam,  and  took  charge  of 
the  Anglo-Chinese  college  at  Malacca,  after  trying  Batavia, 
Singapore,  and  a  good  many  other  places,  and  always  with  the 
same  result.  At  each  change,  however,  he  says,  "I  was  at 
liberty  to  enter  on  another  missionary  enterprise,  to  which  I 
felt  myself  called  in  the  Providence  of  God  j"  and  then  he  took 
ship  from  Malacca  and  set  out  for  Calcutta.  The  number  of 
"  calls"  which  Mr.  Tomlin  received  was  very  considerable,  and 
would  have  bewildered  most  men,  for  they  seemed  to  contradict 
one  another ;  and  as  the  various  places  to  which  they  invited 
him  lay  wide  apart,  he  must  have  consumed  a  large  part  of  his 
time  in  travelling  f^om  one  to  the  other;  a  circumstance  which 
implies  the  absence  of  all  method  and  foresight,  and  obliges  us 

*  Annalt,  vol.  i.,  p.  107. 
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to  conclude  that  "  calls"  ho  divowc  and  eccentric,  and  always 
lcadin<f  to  nothing,  cumu  from  another  source  than  that  to  whicli 
he  referred  them. 

However,  he  is  now  in  Calcutta,  and  we  may  hope  has  found 
a  resting-place  at  last.  But  his  wanderings  were  not  yet  termi- 
nated. In  Calctitta  his  children  "  became  sick,"  and  he  resolved 
to  close  his  agitated  career  and  return  to  England.  The  ship  in 
which  he  emliarked  caught  fire  in  the  Calcutta  river,  but  the 
passengers  were  promptly  rescued  by  another  vessel,  of  which 
"  the  captain  intreated  us  kindly  ;"  upon  which  Mr.  Tomlin  and 
his  friends  hastened  to  read  "  suitable  portions  of  God's  word," 
and  especially  "  the  narrative  of  Paul's  shipwreck  in  Acts  xvii." 
And  then  he  h..  _  another  "  call."  "  The  Lord  opened  a  way  for 
proceeding  to  Cherrapungi ;"  and  Mr.  Grey,  a  fellow  missionary, 
**  considered  the  Lord's  dealings  with  us  very  remarkable,  and 
thinks  I  have  a  very  distinct  call  from  Him.'  So  they  set  out 
for  CheiTapungi ;  but  not  ■»vithout  first  reading  "  second  and  third 
chapters  of  Ezekiel,"  because  they  contained  the  appropriate 
words,  •'  Son  of  man,  1  send  thee  to  the  house  of  Israel."  But 
the  Hindoos,  or  house  of  Israel,  dwelling  at  Cherrapungi,  did 
not  retain  him  long,  as  a  new  "call"  deprived  them  of  his 
presence.  He  stayed  long  enough,  however,  to  ascertain, — and  it 
was  the  only  discovery  which  he  made  in  India, — that  "  the 
great  foes  to  Christ  and  his  gospel  are  the  Pope,  Mahomed,  and 
Brahma ;"  and  that  "  the  Pope's  emissaries,  whom  he  found 
everywhere  doing  the  work  which  he  everywhere  abandoned  as 
hopeless,  "  are  coming  forth  like  a  cloud  of  locusts."*  So  he 
resolved  a  second  time  to  quit  India,  after  having  "  sojourned," 
as  he  observes,  "  like  the  Patriarch  Jacob,  many  years  in  the 
East ;"  and  having  accomplished  this  final  voyage,  and  reached 
England  in  safety,  had  the  satisfaction  to  know,  after  so  many 
and  various  wanderings,  that  he  had  at  last  received  a  jtrue 
"  call." 


\4 


BR.  SMITH. 

We  have  now  made  acquaintance  with  several  of  the  most 
eminent  and  energetic  "heralds"  of  Protestantism  in  China, 
whose  o])erations  had  alrtady  consiimed  thirty  years,  and 
exhausted  vast  sums  of  money,  but,  as  we  have  seen  fiom  their 
own  testimony,  without  even  the  smallest  effect  upon  the  popu- 
lations of  Eastern  Asia.  Among  the  teachers  there  had  not  been 
a  solitary  martyr,  among  their  hearers  not  a  solitary  Christian. 
Let  us  continue  the  narrative  to  the  present  hour ;  and  our  next 
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witness  is  an  authoritative  exponent  of  the  Anglican  religion,  the 
"  bishop  "  whom  it  despatched  to  recommend  its  claims  to  the 
people  of  China. 

1  ho  Rev.  George  Smith  was  originally  sent  to  these  regions 
"  on  behalf  of  tlu;  Church  Missionary  Society,"  and  has  written 
nil  account  of  uU  that  he  saw  and  did.  His  book  opens  with  the 
statement ,  churncteristic  of  the  noble  munificence  of  the  English 
|)e(>plc,  thnt  "  un  anonymous  donor  gave  six  thousand  pounds  for 
commencing  a  mission  in  China."  Alas !  that  such  a  gift,  and 
many  more  like  it,  should  have  been  fruitlessly  squandered,  not 
in  promoting  the  honour  of  God  or  the  welfare  of  th<  heathen, 
b.it  in  supporting  such  institutions  as  the  Malacca  college,  or 
paying  the  expenses  of  a  Uiitzlaff  or  a  Tomlin,  or  in  fees  to  pre- 
tended converts  who  worsliipjwd  "  Jehovah  "  while  it  lasted,  and 
Buddha  when  it  was  spent.  For  this  has  been  the  only  fruit  of 
an  expenditure  almost  tmparalleled  in  the  history  of  missions. 
The  agents  of  Protestantism  have  sown,  but  have  not  reaped ; 
they  nave  planted,  but  have  not  gathered ;  "  the  grass  is 
withered,  and  the  flower  is  fallen,  because  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
hath  blown  upon  it."* 

The  first  fact  which  we  will  borrow  from  Mr.  Smith  has 
reference  to  the  estimate  which  the  Chinese,  like  other  heathen 
nations,  have  formed  of  the  English  religion.  "  Perhaps  this 
English  doctrine,"  they  told  him,  "  may  he  very  good,  but  we 
msh  that  you  would  first  try  it  on  the  English  themselves,  for 
they  are  wicked  men.  When  this  doctrine  has  made  them  better, 
then,  come  and  speak  to  us."t  And  this  statement  is  more  than 
confirmed,  as  respects  even  the  teachers  of  the  doctrine,  by  Mr. 
Sirr,  in  1849 ;  by  whom  we  are  told,  that  "  to  prove  the  impres- 
sion produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  heathens  by  the  lives 
of  the  missionaries  being  at  variance  Mrith  their  preaching,  the 
common  expressions  made  use  of  with  reference  to  them  are, 
Lie^eachtng  devils."X 

That  preachers  who  were  thus  appreciated  by  the  discerning 
pagans  should  fail  to  convert  them  can  hardly  surprise  us.  Some 
"  converts,"  however,  they  made^  and  Mr.  Smith  will  tell  us  of 
what  sort.  At  Amoy,  he  says,  "  the  most  regular  attendants 
on  the  services  " — not  one  of  whom,  he  admits,  had  even  been 
baptized—"  were,  from  their  situation  or  employment,  in  some 
measure  dependent  on  the  missionaries,  and  whose  sincerity 
might  on  that  account  be  expost^d  to  su8picion."§  Yet  it  was  of 
such  unbaptized  heathens,  attracted  only  by  gifts  and  bribes,  and 

*  JfauM  x1.7i 

f  Vitit  to  the  Contular  Citie*  qf  China,  by  Rev.  Ocorge  Smith,  M.A.,  p.  64. 
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alwayH  ready  to  ilcM-.t  the  moment  their  wagefi  renned,  that  for 
many  years  the  minHionariea  '^ere  wont  to  re|M)rt  aHfollowiito  the 
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freah  aubacriptiona : 
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"  continue  to  be  attended  with  unabuted  solemnity  and  interest."* 
"  So  mightily,"  aaya  the  Secrctiiry  of  the  I^ondon  Misaionary 
Swicty,  in  1857,  with  intrepid  compoaurc,  "  haa  the  Word  of 
God  (frown  and  prevailed  I" 

As  Amoy  waa  formerly  represented  by  Protestant  missionary 
societies  as  the  solitary  exception  to  their  misadvuntureH  in  China, 
it  may  be  well  to  suNpcnd  for  a  moment  our  narrative,  in  order 
to  test  the  fidelity  of  their  reports. 

To  expose  this,  and  all  similar  inaccuracies,  of  Avhich  wo  shall 
detect  a  considerable  number  in  the  courac  of  these  uages,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  employ  a  little  industry  of  researcn.  AVhen- 
ever  we  hear  of  unwonted  missionary  successes  in  any  particular 
spot,  we  have  only  to  interrogate  Protestant  travellers  who  have 
visited  it,  and  the  fiction  presently  collapse".  Here,  then,  is  the 
candid  testimony  of  men  actually  resident  in  China,  who  were 
themselves  engaged  in  the  work,  and  only  desired  to  exaggerate 
its  success.  The  first  writes  from  Amoy  itself,  and  discloses  in 
these  words  the  real  character  of  the  operations  in  which  he  had 
taken  part :  "  In  the  case  of  most  applicants  we  find  much 
difficulty  in  deciding  whether  to  receive  them  or  not."t  l^i* 
witness  evidently  agreed  with  Mr.  Smith,  that  the  motive  of  the 
applicants  was  exposed  to  suspicion. 

A  second  authority,  also  a  Protestant  minister,  but  only  a 
visitor  in  China,  and  therefore  perfectly  sincere  in  his  report, 
pleasantly  declares  of  Protestant  converts  in  every  heathen  land, 
— he  had  visited  a  good  many, — "  it  is  much  easier  to  get  them 
converted  than  it  is  to  keep  them  so."  J  But  we  have  a  third 
testimony,  which  is  more  precise  and  minute,  and  which  will 
furnish  all  the  information  we  desire  to  obtain.  In  1856, 
Dr.  Ball,  an  American  Protestant,  who  was  not  only  the  inti- 
mate associate,  but  the  constant  g^est  of  the  missionaries  at 
Amoy,  and  who  regularly  freauented  their  weekly  service, 
though  he  does  not  so  much  as  allude  throughout  his  voluminous 
correspondence  to  their  gaining  even  a  sohtary  convert,  makes 
this  decisive  revelation  with  respct  to  Amoy  itself:  "The 
audience  numbered  about  a  dozen  r'§  Now,  as  at  least  one-half 
of  this  scanty  audience  were  probably  Europeans,  and  the  rest 


•  China  and  the  MUiiont  at  Amog,  p.  46  (1864). 
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the  servants  or  paid  "  dependents'*  of  the  miiHioiiorlea,  we  mav 
nt  length  upprecintu  ut  its  true  >uUu'  the  "  signal  i>l(>!*Niug 
which  had  aironipanii'd  the  I'rott'Ntant  Ncrnions  at  Ainoy,  as 
well  UM  "  the  unabated  solemnity  and  interest"  with  which  they 
were  heard.  Mr.  I<«M:khart,  writing  five  years  later,  not  only 
confi'NNen  that  these  pretended  converts  were  "  mail  of'  thrin 
pafifntH*'  of  the  disptMiNary  over  which  he  presided,  witli  every 
qualification  for  the  task,  but  quotes  the  admission  of  his 
colleague  Dr.  Ilobson,  that  they  were  perfectly  "  indiiferent" 
to  religion,  and  only  submitted  to  the  infliction  of  a  sermon, 
because  it  was  ingeniously  administered  together  with  the 
drugs  which  they  probably  considered  the  least  (listasteful  of 
the  two.*  And  if  there  lie  still  any  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the 
missionary  triumphs  in  Amoy,  where  Protestantism  "  grew  and 
prevailed  so  mightily,"  the  evidence  of  the  latest  Protestant 
writer  on  China  will  effectually  remove  it.  "  I  was  informed," 
says  Mr.  Oliphant,  in  1859,  "  bv  a  high  clerical  Protestant 
authority,  that,  out  of  the  mass  of  Protestant  converts  hitherto 
made,  tnere  were  only  five  whom  he  really  believed  to  bo 
sincere." t  Such,  by  their  own  confession,  was  the  result,  after 
so  many  years  of  enormous  expenditure,  of  all  the  Protestant 
attempts,  not  in  Amoy  only,  but  in  the  whole  Chinese  empire  ; 
and  as  the  number  of  tne  missionaries  was  two  hundred,  it 
follows,  by  the  testimony  of  this  "high  clerical  authority," 
unless  his  estimate  was  too  sanguine,  that  each  of  them  has 
succeeded  in  making  one-fortieth  part  of  a  convert  in  half  a 
century, — while  each  of  these  precarious  converts  has  probably 
cost  England  and  America  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling. 

The  same  cases  which  occurred  at  Amoy,  where  a  few  pagan 
Chinese  were  willing  to  attend  the  FrotcBtant  service  as  long  as 
they  were  paid  for  doing  so,  are  recorded  also  at  Hong-Kong, 
and  in  the  other  ports  which  Mr.  Smith  visited.  Thus  he  tells 
us  of  one  A-tah,  who  had  allowed  the  American  missionaries  to 
give  him  "  an  excellent  education,"  and  of  course  a  gratuitous 
one,  but  who  defrauded  them  at  last  of  the  equivalent  upon 
which  they  had  calculated,  in  the  shape  of  future  service  to  be 
rendered  to  them  by  their  accomplisned  pupil.  "A-tah  has 
recently  abandoned  the  missionaries  at  Hong-Kong,"  says  Mr. 
Smith,  "  and  connected  himself  with  the  mercantile  establish- 
ment of  Powtinqua," — a  position  to  which,  no  doubt,  he  had 
long  been  aspiring,  and  for  which,  thanks  to  his  teachers,  he 
was  now  fully  qualified.  The  Ainericans  mi^ht  well  regret 
"the  difficulty  and  disappointment/'  and  desire  some  better 

•  See  p.  804. 
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return  for  all  that  he  had  cost  them ;  for  of  one  of  their  estahhsh- 
ments  we  are  told,  "  the  annual  expenses  of  the  missionaries  are 
eleven  thousand  dollars."*  Nearly  twrnty  years  ago,  "the 
American  missionaries  in  China  represented  no  less  than  six 
missionary  societies  ;"t  and  "up  to  1847,  the  numher  sent  to 
China,  not  including  females,  was  already  one  hundred  and 
sixteen."  i 

To  return  to  Amoy.  We  next  find  Mr.  Smith  in  communi- 
cation with  a  certain  Ban-hea,  "  a  constant  visitor  of  the 
missionaries,"  who,  he  says,  was  "an  old  man,  who  was 
formerly  inclined  to  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but 
was  deterred  by  fear  of  persecution."  Ban-hea  seems  to  have 
understood  that  his  new  £riends  were  not  likely  to  lead  him  into 
such  peril.  Morrison  used  to  say,  that  if  there  were  no  danger, 
"  several  of  my  people  would  avow  their  belief  in  the  Gospel, — 
but  they  are  {mraid.  §  And  Mr.  Lay,  an  American  missionary, 
considerately  excuses  their  hesitation.  "I  acknowledge,"  he 
says,  "  that  the  subject  is  often  afraid,  and  no  marvel,  for  who, 
unless  he  were  animated  with  the  spirit  of  martyrdom,  would 
not  fear  the  hell  of  a  Chinese  prison,  or  the  revolting  tortures  of 
a  trial  ?"  II  Yet  in  this  very  city  of  Amoy,  where  the  Protestant 
missionaries  were  holding  their  clandestine  meetings,  and 
whispering  to  their  timid  visitors  and  to  one  another  their  fears 
of  a  prison  and  a  trial,  the  Catholic  Chinese,  *'  animated,"  like 
the  primitive  Christians,  "  with  the  spirit  of  martyrdom,"  were 
acting  as  Mr.  Smith  describes  in  the  following  words :  "  The 
Roman  CathoUcs  are  numerous  in  some  districts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland.  The  French  ambassador  and  suite,  during 
their  recent  visit  to  Amoy,  visited  a  village  about  forty  miles 
distant,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  population  were  Roman 
Catholics.  .  .  .  His  Excellency  afterwards  spoke  of  his  heart 
being  kindled  with  rehgious  enthusiasm,  as  he  beheld  the 
joyous  spectacle  of  the  inhabitpjits  coming  forth  with  crosses  and 
medals  hanging  on  their  bosoms.  About  five  hundred  persons 
in  this  village,  and  the  same  number  in  some  neighbouring 
villages,  professed  Christianity."  And  they  professed  it  openly, 
without "  fear  of  persecution  j"  for  Mr.  Simth  adds,  that  they 
had  nearly  completed  a  chapel,  "estimated  to  cost  eighteem 
hundred  dollars.^ 

Some  years  after  Mr.  Smith's  adventures,  the  Chinese  Christ- 


*  Colonial  Church  Chronicle,  vol.  v.,  8S6. 

t  Journal  of  American  Oriental  Societv,  vol.  i.,  p.  40t 

Seenea  in  China,  by  Mn.  Henrietta  Shuck,  Minionary  ill  China,  p.  246. 

Memoirs,  toL  iL,  p.  869. 
II  The  Chinett  a*  thiy  are,  ch.  vii.,  p.  72. 
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ians,  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  were  still  exhibiting  the 
game  instructive  contrast  which  produced  so  little  impression  on 
his  mind.  The  Abb6  Hue  has  given  examples  in  his  latest 
work,  which  are  sufficiently  curious  to  deserve  a  moment's 
attention,  especially  as  they  will  be  found  to  afiford  a  suitable 
commentary  upon  Mr.  Smith's  narrative.  At  Tching-tou-fou,  a 
capital  city,  a  young  man  "  threw  himself  on  his  knees,"  before 
the  Abb^,  "  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  begged  his  blessing." 
"  Such  an  act,"  says  this  celebrated  missionary,  "  in  presence  of 
the  bonzes,  and  a  crowd  of  curious  witnesses,  testified  a  Uvely 
faith  and  remarkable  courage."  "  He  began  to  tell  me,"  con- 
tinues M.  Hue,  "  without  the  least  restraint,  of  the  numerous 
Christians  in  the  capital,"  and  havifig  professed  openly  his 
faith,  proceeded  loudly  to  attack  "  the  idols  and  superstition  of 
the  bonzes."  * 

In  another  city,  Tchao  and  his  family  behaved  with  such 
courage  in  his  presence,  "  that  even  the  mandarins  congratu- 
lated them ;"  and  at  the  departure  of  the  missionary,  crowds  of 
the  Christians  assembled,  to  bid  him  farewell ;  "  all  wore  their 
rosaries  round  their  necks,  threw  themselves  on  their  knees, 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  in  chorus  demanded  our  bless- 
ing. We  did  not  observe  that  this  religious  act  excited  the 
least  movement  of  hostility  or  raillery  among  the  heathens. 
They  maintained  a  respectM  silence,  and  contented  themselves 
with  saying:  *  These  are  the  Christians,  who  are  asking  the 
chiefs  of  their  reUgion  to  obtain  happiness  for  them  from 
Heaven.' "  On  another  occasion,  in  the  province  of  Su-tchuen, 
he  saw  "  a  great  number  of  Christians  going  in  procession,  with 
banners  flying,  to  celebrate  a  festival  in  a  neighbouring  village."  f 
Such  was  the  conduct  of  Catholic  Chinese,  not  in  the  sea-port 
towns,  but  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire. 

Mr.  Smith,  to  whom  We  must  once  more  return,  saw  other 
"  visitors"  at  Amoy,  who  consorted  with  his  colleagues,  but  "had 
not  yet  shown  any  decided  proof  of  a  change  of  heart."  They 
had  "  ceased  to  worship  idols,"  at  least  th'^v  said  so,  "  but  they 
had  not  yet  generally  adopted  the  decid  d  course  of  expelling 
the  image  from  th^it  household."  And  accordingly,  when 
Mr.  Smith  told  a  Chinese  that  one  Ta-laou-yay  "  had  i)ttt  away 
his  idols,"  the  former  "called  him  an  old  hypocrite,  and 
asserted,  that  if  we  could  gain  admission  into  the  interior  of 
the  hoTise,  he  doubted  not  that  we  should  find  the  idols  in  some 
othor  room."$  How  is  it  that  in  all  heathen  lands,  only  the  vile 
and  the  worthless  are  found  to  gravitate  towards  the  emissaries 

•  L'Smpire  Chinois,  tome  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  39. 
t  Ch.  ii ,  p.  Bl ;  ch  vi.,  p.  270 ;  oh.  vii.,  p.  338. 
t  HwY,  &«.,  p.  399 ;  Cf.  p.  412. 
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of  Protestantism,  or  to  hold  intercourse  with  them ;  while  the 
who  are  filled  with  noble  and  generous  thoughts,  and  willing  to 
manifest  them  in  action,  instinctively  ally  themselves  and  their 
destiny  with  the  teachers  of  the  CathoUc  faith  ? 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Smith  is  only  able  to  record  the 
insensibility  of  the  Chinese  to  the  invitations  and  caresses  of 
Protestantism,  except  as  an  occasion  of  gainful  traffic ;  but  he 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  their  appreciation  of 
teachers  of  another  order.  Wherever  he  directed  his  steps,  by 
land  or  water,  he  was  met  by  the  unwelcome  apparition  of 
Catholic  converts.  He  is  at  Shang-hae,  where  Dr.  Ball  found, 
to  his  great  mortification,  only  "seven  or  eight  Chinese" 
pensioners  on  Protestant  J}ountyj  though,  as  Mr.  S earth  notices, 
there  were  missionaries  of  every  sect,  "  Protestants,  Lutherans, 
Calvinists,  Calvinistical  Seceders,  Baptists,  Sabbatarians,  &c."* 
Of  this  city,  Mr.  Smith  says :  "  In  the  city  and  neighbourhood 
there  are  large  numbers  of  Roman  Catholic  professors  of  Christ- 
ianity. The  diocese  of  their  bishop  is  computed  to  contain 
about  sixty  thousand  Roman  Catholics.'"  If  he  amuses  his 
leisure  by  inquiries  into  the  system  of  transporting  grain  in 
China,  he  learns  that "  of  the  six  thousand  jimks  which  annually 
bring  doAvn  the  grain  for  the  emperor  from  Tartar  j,  many  are 
manned  by  Roman  Catholic  sailors."  But  the  grace  of  conver- 
sion had  not  been  confined  to  men  who,  like  the  first  Apostles, 
had  passed  their  lives  on  the  water ;  and  who,  as  Monseigneur 
de  B^sy,  apostohc  administrator  of  Nankin,  relates  in  1843, 
**  direct  their  boats  hither  and  thither,  wherever  they  hope  to 
meet  a  minister  of  the  True  God.  They  often  assemble  in  the 
evening,  to  the  number  of  twenty  barks,  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  and  sing  in  choir  their  prayers,  which  always  conclude 
with  an  invocation  to  *Mary  conceived  without  sin.'  Their 
prayers  must  ascend  as  an  agreeable  incense  to  the  Throne  of 
the  Lamb."  At  Ningpo,  the  Catholic  converts,  Mr.  Smith  tells  • 
US,  were  not  fishermen,  but  "  principally  belonged  to  the  middle 
class  of  tradesmen."  t  In  this  city,  we  are  informed  by  Sir 
John  Davis,  "  there  are  no  less  than  thirteen  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries;";^ and  though  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
barely  conscious  of  their  presence,  except  as  dispensers  of 
medicine,  such  was  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  religion,  that 
"  the  year  1848  witnessed  the  erection  of  a  church  without  diffi- 
culty in  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Ningpo,  the  mandarins 
themselves  granting  the  ground  for  the  building."  § 

*  Twelve  Tears  in  China,  ch.  TiiL,  p.  80. 

t  P.  244. 

X  China  tince  the  Peace,  by  Sir  J,  Davia,  vol,  il,  ch.  vii.,  p.  2    . 
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A  little  later  Mr.  Smith  is  in  the  province  of  Fokien,  in  the 
northern  part  of  which  "  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles 
from  Foo-Chow,  there  is  a  Popish  Bishop,  a  Spaniard,  ninety 
years  of  age,  who  has  been  fifty  years  in  the  country.  There  is 
also  a  Popish  college ;  and  the  Romish  converts  are  said  to  be 
more  numerous  than  the  Pagan  inhabitants  in  some  of  these 
districts,  so  that  they  art  too  powerful  to  become  the  victims  of 
persecution."* 

In  reading  this  narrative  by  such  a  writer,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  forcible  remark  of  the  Abb^  Faivre,  one  of  the  Lazarist 
missionaries  in  China.  "Protestant  missions,"  he  observes, 
"will  not  have  been  altogether  without  result  in  these  coun- 
tries :  for,  in  the  first  place,  they  will  have  proved  their  own 
complete  sterility ;  and,  in  the  next,  the  Protestant  missionaries 
will  be  forced  to  render  this  testimony,  that,  wherever  they 
have  been,  they  have  seen  the  Catholic  religion  established,  the 
faithful  full  of  fervour,  and  the  ranks  of  the  missionaries  con- 
tinually recruited."  t 

Sometimes  Mr.  Smith  comes  into  actual  contact  with  Chinese 
Christians,  and  he  is  always  caref"!  to  record  his  impression  of 
such  interviews.  He  is  in  a  bou.  on  the  river  Min,  and  the 
crew,  who  probably  knew  nothing  of  the  character  of  their 
passenger,  "  on  their  first  coming  on  board,  crossed  themselves 
repeatedly  on  the  forehead,  sheeks,  and  breast,  after  the  most 
approved  Roman  Catholic  fashion."  Their  reUgion  was  evidently 
a  realty,  and  they  were,  "  not  ashamed  of  the  Cross  of  Christ ; ' 
but  this  was  not  the  reflection  which  their  Christian  behaviour 
excited  in  Mr.  Smith.  Presently  he  meets  "  about  a  hundred 
villagers,  and  finding  that  diey  were  principally  professors  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,"  one  of  his  party  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  infonr  -;g  them,  that  the  Mother  of  God  "was  only 
a  sinful  mortal  like  oui-seb's!"  upon  which  he  adds,  "they 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  sr  rf^gered,  and  looked  in  his  face  as  if 
incredulous  and  distrustfid.'  Yet  that  significant  look  had  no 
lesson  for  Mr.  Smith  and  his  companions,  who  were  perhaps 
ignorant  that  the  very  Turks  reproach  Protestants  for  their 
irreverence  towards  Her  whom  even  Mahometans  honour  as 
the  Mother  of  Christ.  J  .  , 

But  Mr.  Smith  had  other  adventures  not  less  instructive  than 
this.  "  I  visited  a  Corean  junk,"  he  says,  *'  manned  by  Roman 
Catholic  sailors,  and  lying  in  the  river  o£F  the  custom-house." 
The  captain  of  this  junk— which  had  crossed  the  broad  waters 

•  P.  862. 
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of  the  Yellow  sea,  not  for  lucre,  but  from  a  motive  of  religion — 
had  lost "  his  own  father  and  grandfather"  by  martyrdon\  But 
this  had  not  daunted  him,  nor  his  Christian  crew ;  and  Mr. 
Smith  tells  us  that  "  their  only  object  in  making  so  long  and 
perilous  a  voyage  was  to  obtain  a  bishop  for  Corea,  whom  they 
would  carry  back  in  their  junk."  For  months  they  had  been 
at  anchor  alongside  that  custom-house,  answering  the  inquisitive 
demands  of  the  officials  with  such  pretexts  as  their  ingenuity 
could  devise,  and  patiently  waiting,  at  the  sacrifice  of  time,  and 
braving  the  perils  of  discovery,  till  God  should,  bring  their 
bishop  to  them.  To  these  fearless  Christians,  Mr.  Smith, 
unmindful  that  he  stood  in  presence  of  a  company  of  confessors 
with  whom  religion  was  the  chief  concern  of  life,  presented  a 
number  of  his  books;  but  within  an  hour  they  had  detected 
their  real  nature,  and  came  "  to  return  the  whole  of  the  books, 
and  to  decline  the  present  from  me."  It  ia  satisfactory  to  know, 
on  Mr.  Smith's  authority,  that  at  last  "  they  accomplished  the 
object  of  their  visit,  and  took  back  a  bishop  and  three  priests. 
The  bishop  had  already  been  seven  years  a  missionary  in  one  of 
the  interior  provinces :  '* — and  now  he  was  on  his  way,  escorted 
by  the  children  of  martyrs,  to  shed  his  own  blood  whenever 
God  should  require  the  sacrifice.  To  him  it  does  not  appear 
that  Mr.  Smith  ventured  to  ofTer  any  books. 

But  his  stock  was  not  yet  exhausted,  and  he  was  not  easily 
discouraged.  To  a  Buddhist  priest,  he  says,  "  I  gave  a  tract, 
which  he  was  imable  to  read,  and  which  I  received  again." 
Others  retained  his  presents,  but  "  not  one  of  them,"  he  says, 
"  could  read,"  which  must  have  diminished  their  value.  And 
then  he  crossed  the  stream  and  'f  landed  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  but  found  none  of  the  villagers  able  to  read.  I  ascer- 
tained, however,  that  there  were  some  Roman  Catholics  who 
were  able  to  read."    So  he  sent  them  some  of  his  tracts. 

Thus  far  he  had  clung  to  the  coast,  like  all  his  brethren,  and 
scattered  tracts  as  he  went ;  but  accustomed  now  to  see  Chinese  ■ 
faces,  he  gathers  courage,  and  boldly  determines  upon  "  a  trip 
into  the  interior."  It  is  true  that  what  he  calls  going  to  the 
interior  was  simply  an  excursion  of  a  few  miles  in  a  boat,  on  a 
r>er  not  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  that  it  required  no  greater 
temerity  than  a  Frenchman  would  display  who  should  venture 
in  a  steamer  from  London  Bridge  to  Richmond.  Of  course  the 
object  of  the  journey  was  to  distribute  tracts,  which  the  people 
could  not  read,  and  which  his  own  friends  have  told  us  were 
not  worth  reading  if  they  could.  The  expedition  starts,  not 
without  a  quickening  of  the  pulse  at  the  possible  perils  of  the 
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voyage.  Both  shores  are  carefully  scanned,  and  the  rowers  duly 
prepared  for  a  backward  move  in  case  of  sudden  emergencies. 
Mr.  Smith  directs  his  anxious  glance  on  every  side,  book  in 
hand,  when  at  length  an  object  strikes  his  eye.  "  Watching 
my  opportunity,"  he  says, — and  we  almost  share  his  emotion, — 
"  I  folded  up  the  book,  and  .  .  .  tiirew  it  safely  on  the  dry 
bank."*  This  daring  feat  accoDiplished,  the  bold  missionary 
and  his  companions,  smiling  perhaps  at  their  own  courage, 
hurried  back  to  the  neighbouring  town. 

This  was  Mr.  Smith's  plim  for  *he  conversion  of  China.  It 
was  not  successful,  perhaps  because  it  was  so  entirely  new. 
Neither  St.  Paul  nor  St.  Barnabas,  so  far  as  we  know,  were 
much  given  to  the  distribution  of  tracts,  nor  did  they  spend 
their  days  in  rowing  along  the  shores  of  the  (Egean  or  the 
Adriatic,  looking  for  "dry  banks"  on  which  to  deposit  their 
message  to  the  heathen.  They  delivered  it  themselves,  heeding 
neither  stripes,  nor  imprisonment,  nor  death,  but  rejoicing  that 
they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake ;  a  mode  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  which  Catholic  missionaries  have  always 
imitated,  not  in  China  alone,  but,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  in 
every  region  of  the  earth. 

We  might  now,  not  imwillingly,  turn  from  Mr.  Smith  to 
other  witnesses,  who  claim  at  least  a  moment's  attention,  but 
that  he  has  re-appeared,  in  a  new  forni,  on  the  scenes  which  we 
have  just  visited.  In  1858  we  hear  of  him  again,  and  this  time 
not  as  the  agent  of  a  missionary  society,  but  as  an  Anglican 
bishop  in  China.  The  lapse  of  years  has  not  much  altered  his 
views  on  either  of  the  subjects  which  he  had  previously 
handled — the  Chinese,  or  the  Catholics.  He  has  not  begun  to 
convert  the  one,  nor  ceased  to  hate  the  other.  Long  years 
before,  he  had  declared,  that  he  preferred  even  the  Mahometans 
of  China  to  the  CathoUcs.  "  I  always  felt  a  sympathy,"  he 
said,  "  with  the  poor  dispersed  disciples  of  Islam  in  this  pagan 
wild,  and  regarded  their  denunciation  of  idols,  und  their 
worship  of  one  God,  as  a  comparative  approximation  to  our  otvn 
religion  "f — the  comparison  being  with  the  religion  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  ^t.  Anseun,  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  Dr.  Smith 
prefers  the  disciples  of  All  and  Omar,  who  blaspheme  Christ,  to 
the  children  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Bernard,  who  adore  Him. 
And  he  is  the  same  in  1858  as  he  was  in  1844. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  of  the  former  year,  he  wrote  from 
Shang-hae  to  "  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury :"  "  I  confess," 
he  said,  "  that  I  have  gathered  lessons  of  moderate  expectation 
frnra  the  fruitlessness  of  my  past  appeals  for  help.     In  the  tenth 


•P.  148. 
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year  of  my  episcopate  I  behold  but  few  signs  of  any  great  and 
sustained  movement  of  our  Church  for  the  evangeUzation  of  the 
Chinese  race.  ...  As  to  missions  of  our  Church  among  the 
Chinese,  after  fourteen  years  since  my  first  landing  on  these 
shores,  I  still  see  (with  one  exception)" — we  have  seen  what 
the  exception  was  worth — "  but  little  progress  made,  and  but 
inconsiderable  results  achieved."  There  is  much  more  in  the 
letter,  which  we  need  not  quote,  because  it  was  thus  appreciated 
on  the  spot  by  a  Protestant  writer,  in  the  Hong-Kong 
Register.*  "We  cannot  but  regret  the  tone  of  jealousy  with 
regard  to  his  Roman  Catholic  brethren  that  pervades  his  letter. 
It  is  not  by  indications  of  a  sectarian  spirit  such  as  this  that 
the  cause  of  true  religion  and  Christianity  is  to  be  advanced  in 
China  .  .  .  Their  zeal  is  equal,  their  self-devotion  in  many 
instances  far  greater,  and  yet,  because  they  do  not  agree  witn 
the  Bishop  of  Victoria,  or  own  his  spiritual  jurisdiction,  they 
are  to  be  looked  on  as  dangerous  foes  !  Writing  such  as  this  is 
not  only  unfair,  but  it  is  flangerous." 

And  this  estimate  of  the  Anglican  bishop  seems  to  be  general 
among  such  of  his  co-reUgionists  as  iiave  enjoyed  opportunities 
of  judging  him.  "The  conduct  of  the  bishop,  says  the  Hong- 
Kong  Daily  Press,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  episcopate,  "  is 
most  reprehensible.  For  the  last  three  years  we  feel  sure  he 
has  not  done  two  months'  work  in  his  diocese.  He  draws  his 
stipena  in  consideration  of  the  performance  of  specified  duties : 
those  duties  he  neglects  for  other  vocations  which  are  more 
lucrative  or  agreeable,  and  we  will  defy  him  to  reconcile  his 
conduct  to  common  honesty,  to  say  nothing  about  his  duties  as 
a  bishop."  t 


DR.    BETTELHEIM. 

Perhaps  we  might  have  fitly  concluded  this  narrative  with 
the  story  of  Dr.  Smith,  which  illustrates  so  effectively  the 
nature  of  Anglicanism,  but  one  more  example  shall  be  added, 
because  it  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  introducing  us  to  a 
new  scene,  and  of  completing  the  tale  to  the  year  1862.  For 
several  years  Dr.  Bettelheim  represented  an  English  society 
among  the  mild  inhabitants  of  Loo-Choo.  The  ingenuity  of 
this  amiable  people  had  been  exhausted  in  attempts  to  drive 
him  away  by  gentle  means.  "  The  Loo-Chooans,"  we  are  told, 
"  had  tried  every  way  to  get  rid  of  him ;  they  had  addressed^ 
through  the  Chinese,  to  the  English  minister.  Lord  Palmerston, 

*  Ifnmber48. 

t  Quoted  in  the  Wetkly  BegUttr,  November  16, 1861. 
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remonstrances  against  the  mission,  which  invariably  closed  with 
the  petition  that  he  Avould  remove  Bettelheim.  They  urged 
•with  much  energy,  that  a  missionary  should  leave  a  country 
when  his  presence  was  not  agreeable  to  i*9  people."*  But  Dr. 
Bettelheim,  who  was  in  no  danger,  and  received  his  salary 
pimctually,  would  not  go.  In  vain  the  courteous  police  of  Loo^ 
Choo  collected  the  tracts  which  he  distributed  every  night,  and 
brought  them  to  him,  tied  up  in  neat  parcels,  every  morning. 
But  they  put  him  to  flight  at  last.  "  After  eight  or  nine  years 
of  the  unequal  strife.  Dr.  Bettelheim  sought  for  a  time  quieter 
scenes  and  more  propitious  circumstances  in  Europe."  t  He 
was  replaced  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Morton,  "  as  spiritual  teacher 
to  a  people  who  are  about  as  well  prepared  to  receive  Christ- 
ianity as  they  were  when  his  predecessor  went  among  them." 
Mr.  Morton,  however,  speedily  retired,  "  Dr.  Bettelheim  has 
not  since  returned,  and  probably  the  mission  will  not  for  the 
present  be  resumed."  In  1862,  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
still  speak  of  "  the  late  Loo-Choo  Missionary  Committee,"  and 
of  trying  again  when  "  the  way  shall  appear  providentially 
opened."  { 


TESTIMONY  OF   PROTESTANT   TRAVELLERS. 

We  have  now  perhaps  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  fortunes  of 
Protestantism  in  China,  as  revealed  by  its  most  conspicuous 
agents,  from  1816  to  1862;  and  if  we  still  multiply  evidence 
which  may  seem  superfluous,  it  is  because  each  fresh  witness 
attests  some  special  feature  of  the  contrast  which  all  detect  and 
proclaim.  Some  record  with  involuntary  admiration  the  con- 
tinual progress  of  the  CathoUc  missionaries,  their  fortitude  and 
self-denial,  and  the  fervour  of  their  flocks ;  others,  in  spite  of 
their  religious  sympathies,  speak  with  contempt  or  indignation 
of  their  Protestant  contemporaries,  and  disclose  without  hesita- 
tion the  true  chariactev  of  their  followers.  Let  us  hear  a  few 
witnesses  of  both  classes,  before  we  pass  to  the  same  order  of 
facts  in  other  lands. 

In  1858,  Mr.  Mintum,  an  ardent  American  Protestant,  was 
struck  by  "  the  earnestness  with  which  a  numerous  congrega- 
tion of  Chinese  chanted  the  responses  in  the  Romish  cathedral 
at  Shang-liae;"§  while  Mr.  D'Ewes,  almost  at  the  same  date,  and 

*  The  Japan  SxpediHon,  by  J.  W.  Spalding,  U.S.  Steam  Frigate  "  MisaisBippi ;" 
ch.  vii.,  p.  113;  ch.  xiv.,  p.  337. 

t  The  Medical  Miisionaty  in  China,  by  Wm.  Lockhart,  F.R.C.S. ;  ch.  xii.,  p.  356, 
(1861). 

t  Report  of  C.  M.  Society,  p.  16  (1862). 

^  From  New  York  to  Delhi,  ch..m.,Tp.S9.  *      • 
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Mr.  Oliphant  a  little  later,  thus  contrasted  the  two  classes  of 
missionaries,  and  their  works,  in  the  same  city :  "  There  is," 
says  Mr.  D'Ewes,  "  both  an  American  and  English  school  for 
the  education  of  Chinese  children,  but,  I  hear,  not  very  well 
attended,  nor  could  I  discover  any  traces  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionary labour  in  the  interior."  And  then  he  continues  thus : 
"  By    far    the    most    extraordinary    establishments  I   saw  at 

Shang-hae,  were  two  Jesuit  colleges Nothing  can  exceed 

the  order  and  regularity,  and  apparent  harmony,  with  which 
these  extensive  establishments  are  carried  on."  The  Fathers 
taught,  he  adds,  "  sculpture,  painting,  music,  languages,  &c., 
and  evidently  by  able  and  distinguished  masters.  When  it  is 
considered  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  even  a  smatter- 
ing of  the  Chinese  language,  and  how  very  few  Europeans 
amongst  the  commercial  class,  and  even  amongst  our  own  mis- 
sionaries and  diplomatists,  arrive  at  anything  like  proficiency, 
the  self-denying  hard  labour  and  study  of  these  priests  is  truly 
wonderful.  The  pupils  appeared  happy,  and  proud  of  their 
occupations,  and  far  more  intelligent  than  the  generality  of 
Chinese  we  met  wth."* 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Oliphant  says  of  the  Protestant 
schools  in  the  same  place,  "the  children  are  taught  only  the 
most  rudimentary  works  in  their  own  classics.  Their  edncfltioa 
seems  likely,  therefore,  to  be  of  little  service  to  them,  either 
amongst  their  own  countrymen  or  foreigners."! 

But  if  Mr.  Oliphant,  who  has  apparently  no  sympathy  with 
Catholics,  agrees  with  Mr.  D'Ewes  in  his  estimate  of  these 
Protestant  institutions,  he  thus  describes  another  Catholic 
college,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  city  of  Shang-hae,  where 
he  foimd  "  eighty  young  men  and  boys  in  the  several  school- 
rooms, deep  in  the  study  of  the  classics  and  polite  learning  of 

the  Chinese The  mission  was  almost  entirely  conducted 

by  Jesuits.  The  best  possible  understanding  evidently  subsisted 
between  them  and  their  pupils,  whose  coiintenances  all  bore 
evidence  of  happiness  and  contentment.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  were  devoted  to 
work  or  religious  exercises,  the  establishment  was  kept  scru- 
pulotisly  clean;  the  dormitories  were  models  of  neatness;  so  that 
habits  foreign  to  the  Chinese  domestic  character  were  being 
instilled  into  the  inmates."J 

In  1862,  we  hear  once  more  of  this  college  from  an  Anglican 
chaplain,  who  could  not  conceal  his  reluctant  admiration,  but 


•  China,  &c.,  by  J.  D'Ewes,  Esq.,  ch.  viil.,  p.  291. 
t  Lord  Spin's  Jtliition. 
t  Ibid. 
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who  laments  that  the  Anfflican  mission  at  Shang-hae  "  is  not  in 
a  more  flourishing  condition."  The  latter,  ho  says,  is  inferior 
even  to  the  American ;  to  which,  however,  he  does  not  attribute 
even  a  solitary  convert.  Indeed,  this  gentleninn's  volume  is  so 
remarkable  for  the  total  absence  of  religious  allusions,  tliat  he 
offers  a  kind  of  apology  for  saying  nothing  "  of  my  own  de])art- 
ment."*  His  readers  will  probably  infer  that  he  foimd  nothing 
to  say. 

The  Marquis  de  Moges,  who  accompanied  the  Baron  Gros  in 
his  first  embassy  to  China,  visited  the  same  college, — at  Zi-ka- 
wei, — and  foxmd  "nearly  one  hundred  pupils,"  in  an  institution 
"  far  from  all  European  aid,"  but  which,  he  says,  was  often 
visited  by  mandarins,  one  of  whom  "  forwarded  to  Pekin,  to  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  Academy,  the  compositions  of  some  of 
the  elder  scholars,  which  were  returned  with  con-ections  and 
most  encouraging  remarks."t  M.  de  K^voulde  also,  at  a  still 
later  period,  speaks  of  meeting  a  pupil  of  the  Pere  Delamarre, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  French  language,  spoke  Latin  with  a 
precision  and  fluency  which  excited  the  admiration  of  men 
educated  in  the  colleges  of  France.^ 

Mr.  Oliphant's  experience  seems  to  have  been  everywhere  of 
the  samd  character.  He  goes  to  the  Catholic  mission  at  Chusan, 
and  there  a  Lazarist  Father  "  did  the  honours  of  the  estabUsh- 
mont  with  great  simplicity  and  cordiality.  We  inspected  hli 
industrial  farm,  cultivated  by  the  boys  of  the  school,  a  clean 
chubby-looking  set  of  little  fellows,  with  happy  smiling  counte- 
nances, very  different  in  expression  from  that  of  Chinese  youth 
generally.      They   evidently  regarded  their  spiritual  masters 

with  feelings  of  affection  and  gratitude We  after»vards 

visited,  with  our  reverend  guide,  a  girl's  hospital  in  the  town, 
which  did  equal  credit  to  his  management  with  the  rest  of  his 
establishment." 

At  another  time  he  goes  to  the  "  cathedral  at  Tonk-a-doo." 
"  Here  one  side  of  the  spacious  area  was  filled  by  a  large  attend- 
ance of  Chinese  female  converts,  whose  devout  demeanour 
testified  to  their  sincerity,  and  whose  neat,  and  occasionally 
handsome  costume,  and  pleasing  coimtenances,  formed  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  majority  of  the  fair  sex  the  stranger 
meets  in  a  Chinese  town." 

At  Shang-hae,  he  says,  "  I  was  informed  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  missions  can  boast  of  converts  even  among  the  man- 
darins; while  niunerous  instances  of  devotion,   and   acts  of 

•  Sow  We  got  to  Pekin,  by  the  Rev.  R.  J.  L.  M'Ohee,  Chaplain  to  the  Forcei : 
ch.  iii.,  pp.  41,  42(1862). 

f  Souvenirt  d'u»e  Ambaitade,  ch.  vii.,  p.  180. 

X  Un  Voyage  d  Pikin,  par  Georges  de  K^ronl^,  ch.  iii.,  p.  89  (Parii,  1861). 
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private  clinrity  to  thu  luiNsioimripH  and  their  convorts,  woro 
ri'latod,  both  on  tho  part  of  thoHf  Chinese  who  were  memlH-rs  of 
the  Church,  and  >(  ihoso  vAm  liad  merely  benefited  by  its  in»ti- 
tutions."  On  flie  i-  !ior  hand,  speaking  of  the  results  of  Protest- 
ant education,  e.-(pecially  at  liong-Konp, — and  wo  shall  fiii<l 
tin-  same  characteristic  fact  in  every  other  country  of  the  world, 
he  observes,  "  in  too  many  instances  .the  knowledge  they  have 
acquired  o/ilij  screes  to  increase  their  evil  injluenre.'"*  And 
this  statement  is  confirmed  in  the  number  of  the  Hong-Kong 
Daily  Press,  already  quoted :  "  All  tho  schemes  which  have 
been  hitherto  attempted, '  says  that  journal,  "  liavc  resulted  in 
utter  faihires.  English  education  has  Iwen  given  to  Chinese 
youths  with  no  other  object  that  wo  could  see  but  to  qualify 
them  for  hypocrites  or  for  sharpers,'' 

Commander  Lindesay  Urine,  an  intelligent  British  officer,  who 
does  not  disjjfuise  his  Protestant  sympathies,  observes  once  more, 
in  1802,  of  the  Catholic  school  attached  to  the  cathedral  at 
Shang-hae :  "  I  found  the  children  at  their  lessons,  and  was 
astonished  to  see  such  a  Avell-dresscd,  bright-looking  set  of  boys, 
in  all  respects  far  superior  to  the  average  of  Chinese  lads  met 
with  elsewhere  ;"  and  then  he  adds,  like  all  the  other  witnesses, 
'*  having  shortly  before  observed  the  children  at  the  Protettant 
schools  in  Ning-po,  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  auch  a  marked 
and  favourable  contrast,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it  until 
made  acquainted  with  the  very  different  method  of  tuition  and 
8election."t 

Let  us  hear  other  witnesses.  The  evidence  of  Colonel  Armine 
Mountain,  formerly  Adjutant-General  of  the  Forces  in  India, 
and  an  eager  advocate  of  Protestant  institutions,  though  cau- 
tiously mutilated  by  a  sensitive  editor,  is  only  rendered  more 
impressive  and  significant  by  that  unusual  process.  "  Of  the 
English  missionaries,"  he  says,  "  I  know  nothing ;"  and  then 
he  added  a  statement  which  his  biographer  has  carefully  sup- 
pressed, but  the  substance  of  which  we  may  easily  infer  from 
the  words  which  follow  immediately  in  the  next  sentence  of  his 
letter :  "  But  there  is  a  class  of  men  in  China  to  whom,  how- 
ever mistaken  in  their  belief,  we  cannot  refuse  respect, — the 
Boman  Catholic  missionaries, — men  who,  in  the  guise  of  natives, 
live  in  the  interior,  unknown  to  the  government,  in  hourly 
danger  of  their  lives,  subsisting  upon  the  precarious  contribu- 
tions of  their  foUowers.''^ 

Mr.  Power,  a  gentleman  in  the  British  service,  traces,  in  1853, 

*  Narrativa  of  Lord  Elgin't  Jfitsion  to  China  and  Japan,  voL  L,  ch.  xii., 
p.  236 ;  ch.  ziii.,  p.  257. 
t  Th«  Taeping  Rebellion  in  China,  ch.  iii.,  pp.  68,  60. 
X  Memoin  of  Colonel  Armne  Mountain,  O.B.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  212r 
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in  oxpressivo  words,  the  same  contrast.  II»'  is  at  Koo-I,uii^- 
Soo, — where  the  Auglicuii  inissioiiaries,  as  we  shall  be  iiitonucd 
presently,  had  only  two  converts,  who  dioplaycd  their  piety  by 
*'  running  off  with  the  communion  plate," — and  he  writes  as 
follows :  "  The  worthy  Fathers  Zea  and  Aguilar  w«Te  both  quito 
young  men,  but  in  devotion  to  their  duty,  in  true  Christian  charity, 
benevolence,  and  strong  religious  faith,  they  apijoared  to  luo  to 
surpass  any  men  I  ever  met  with,  they  were  so  forgetful  of  self, 
iincl  80  full  of  pity  and  compassion  for  others."  And  then  ho 
describes  the  Protestant  missionaries :  "  T/ici/  are  not  of  a  dwi- 
racter  generally  to  have  much  success.  They  settle  themselves 
down  at  the  poi  ''^.        round  themselves  with  comfcn'ts,  and  con- 
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flie  distributioif  of  boxes  full  of  tracts, 
bad  Chinese.  The  Chinaman  sees  on* 
'  <  ^ies  to  the  one  purpose,  and  that  an 
comfort,  health,  society,  all  tliut  can 
biL  ,  tilt  (jther  comes  when  he  (!an  do  so  with 
perfect  safety,  bringing  a  wife  and  family,  scpiabbling  for  the 
liest  houses,  higgling  for  wares,  and  provoking  contempt  by  a 
lazy  Ufe."* 

It  might  seem  impossible  to  add  anything  to  such  a  picture, 
et  another  I'rotestant,  a  member  of  an  English  university, 
as  contrived  to  do  so.  "  Wlien  in  China,"  says  Mr.  Sirr,  "  wo 
are  grieved  to  our  heart's  core  to  see  the  servants  of  the  Romish 
Church  indefatigably  and  zealously  working,  making  converts  of 
the  Chinese,  regarduig  neither  difficulties  nor  discouragement ; 
whilst  too  many  Protestant  missionaries  occupy  their  time  in 
secular  pursuits,  trading  and  trafficking."  This,  he  observes, 
is  particularly  odious,  because  they  have  all  "  ample  salaries ;" 
and  he  goes  on  thus  :  "  Alas  !  the  lives  of  many  missionaries, 
whom  we  have  seen  in  China,  and  elsewhere,  are  totally  foreign 
to  and  at  variance  with  their  sacred  calling,  much  of  their  time 
being  passed  in  attending  auctio.i<i,  buying  at  one  price,  and 
transferring  their  purchase  to  a  native  at  an  advanced  rate, 
although  they  receive  a  handsome  allowance,  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  their  support.  .  .  .  The  conduct  of  many  missionaries 
is  most  unbecoming,  whether  considered  in  a  Christian  or  social 
view  ;"  and  then  he  adds,  from  his  o^vn  observation,  that  even 
the  pagan  Chinese,  filled  with  contempt  for  such  pretended 
teachers  of  religion,  commonly  call  them  "  Lie-prcachina 
devils."  t  Never,  probably,  were  so-called  "  missionaries  ' 
thus  described  by  their  own  associates ;  and  if  "  the  first 
herald"  of  Protestantism  in  China  had  but  a  feeble  claim  to 


*  Bendence  in  China,  ch.  XT ,  pp.  151, 167  (1863). 
t  China  and  the  Chinett,  vol.  ii.,  cll.  x.,  p.  210. 
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our  I'Htocin,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Ium  uumcroun  NUCcessorM 
have  Ntill  I(<NN. 

ll  iH  to  Ih>  ii1)N(>i-v(>d  uIno,  bh  11  Hpecial  feature  in  the  history  of 
ProtcNtaut  iniNsiouM,  that  the  lutcHt  aecount  of  tliem  in  bIwhjn 
the  worst.  In  the  year  1861,  ufter  half  a  century  of  barren 
toil  and  incalculable  exjx'nditure,  the  Uong-Kong  Daily  Prciia, 
a  journal  devoted  to  HntiNh  and  I'roteHtunt  intcreHtH,  thuM  eMti- 
niiitcs  both  the  mitiNionaries  and  their  work.  After  a  candid 
julniis.sion,  recorded  in  the  very  midst  of  the  men  vhom  he 
dcHcribes,  that  the  only  result  of  all  their  labours  wa.'  '  'iwless 
failure,  this  £n^lish  writer  continues  thus:  "Instv'ad  oi 
attempting  to  remedy  the  defect,  they  are  t(M)  conceited  to 
admit  it.  There  is  as  iTiuch  devotion  in  all  the  Protestant 
misHionaries  we  know  of  in  the  Houth  of  China  as  there  is  in 
a  bo()tja(;k.  Their  shameless  indifference  to  their  xmscrupulous 
lachvH  is  reallii  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it. 
We  have  tried  time  and  again  to  arouse  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  duties,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  they  are  dead  to  tb?  voice* 
of  Iruth,  and  are  content  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  so  long  as 
thev  possess  the  power  to  deceive  the  patrons  who  maintain 
them.*' 

Yet  the  gentlemen  who  arc  thus  described  by  diose  who 
know  them  best  are  never  weory  either  of  commending  their 
own  labours,  or  of  exposing  their  futility.  In  1862  the  Rev. 
J.  Burdon  informs  the  Church  Missionory  Society,*  thot  at 
Hang-Chow,  a  city  of  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  he 
hired  a  house,  with  the  "consent  of  the  authorities,"  and  began 
to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Nobody 
interfered  with  him,  "  inquirers  presented  themselves,"  they 
"  seemed  in  a  prepared  state  of  mind  to  hear  and  accept  the 
Gospel,"  and  "  came  frequently  to  talk  about  the  truths  of 
God  s  word."  But  the  usual  ludicrous  climax  was  at  hand> 
"  I  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed  I  One  by  one  they  discon- 
tinued their  visits,  and  I  fear  that  now  they  have  lost  their 
interest  altogether,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  really  had  any."  Then 
he  tells  a  story,  in  the  usual  terms,  of  one  individual  "be- 
coming connected  •with  Christianity,"  and  finally,  "  the  removal 
of  the  missionaries,"  on  the  arrival  of  their  rormer  disciples, 
the  Tae-pings,  terminates  the  tale. 

Lastly,  in  1862,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  various 
English  gentlemen,  including  a  Protestant  clergyman,  who  were 
members  of  the  scientific  expedition  conducted  by  Colonel 
Sarel,  with  the  object  of  tracing  a  passage  into  India  across  the 
western  frontier  of  China.    These  vritncss^s,  who  t)Tosecuted 


«  Beport.  1862,  p.  198. 
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their  long  joiiniey,  including  the  navigation  of  the  Yang-Tsze, 
tliroughout  a  course  of  eighteen  hundred  miles,  were  not  exempt 
from  the  usual  prejudices  of  their  countrymen.  But  they  were 
men  of  honour  and  of  cultivated  minds,  and  disdained  to  mis- 
represent the  facts  which  they  encountered,  not  mthout  surprise 
and  mortification,  wherever  they  set  foot  in  the  interior  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire.  Their  evidence  mil  fitly  close  the  series 
which  commenced  forty  years  before  their  arrival  in  China. 

They  are  already  far  up  the  Yang-Tsze,  when  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Timg-Yan  rapid  they  overtake  a  passenger  junk. 
"  The  passengers,"  they  observe,  "  were  a  high  mandarin  and 
his  family,  and  they  turned  out  to  be  Roman  Catholics."  In 
this  case  they  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  that  reUgion  has 
still,  as  of  old,  its  conquests  among  the  aristocracy  of  China. 

Presently  they  are  at  Wan,  and  here  they  find  matter  for 
still  graver  reflections.  "  There  is  little  doubt,"  says  one  of  the 
liistorians  of  the  expedition,  "  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
done  much  more  in  China  than  the  world  gives  them  credit  for, 
and  from  this  place  upwards  we  observed  numerous  Christians 
among  the  Chinese.  They  used  to  make  themselves  known  to 
us  by  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  number  of  Christians  in  the 
province  of  Sz'chuan  is  said  to  be  about  one  hundred  thousand. 
There  are  two  bishops,  and  we  had  subsequently  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  one  of  them,  as  well  as  two  of  his  priests,  and  my  re- 
membrance of  them  Avill  ever  be  associated  with  the  idea  of 
missionaries  indeed." 

They  continue  their  journey  and  come  to  Hulin,  which  they 
find  "  to  be  almost  entirely  a  Roman  Catholic  village."  The 
inhabitants,  probably  assuming  their  European  visitors  to  be, 
like  themselves,  disciples  of  the  cross,  "  hurried  us  off  to  see  a 
place  of  worship  which  they  had  lately  finished."  This  pious 
work  they  had  completed  in  the  face  of  persecution,  for  they 
related  "  the  shameful  treatment  they  had  received  from  the 
mandarins."  "  This  was  only  one  of  the  many  instances  we 
witnessed,"  says  Dr.  Barton,  "  of  the  good  the  Catholic  priests 
have  done  in  China,  while  throughout  our  journey  we  did  not 
meet  with  a  single  Protestant." 

At  Chung,  "  some  more  Roman  Catholics  visited  us  here^ 
continuing  to  come  over  in  boats  from  the  town  till  a  late  hour 
....  They  stated  that  the  mandarins  had  persecuted  them  and 
burnt  their  church."  It  is  nearly  three  hundred  years  since 
persecution  first  began  in  this  very  region,  and  we  have  here 
Protestant  testimony  to  the  results  of  the  long  conflict. 

It  was  the  habitual  contemplation  of  these  and  many  equally 
significant  facts  which  suggested  to  this  company  of  educated 
Protestants,  who  had  diligently  investigated  the  missionary  pre- 
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tensions  of  their  co-ieligionists,  the  foUowins  candid  reflections : 
"'irsudi  men  as  these,"  their  historian  observes,  referring  to 
the  CaSic  missionaries  and  their  wks,  ';-..'^-  ^  m^^^^^^^^^ 

praise  >vhieh  I  am  umvorthy  to  ^ «!'"' V!? ''1lo«  S 
iefer   to  the  contrast  between  them   and  the   ^^/f «f<«f  J  * 
sionarL  "     And  then  he  indicates  the  prominent  feature  of  the 
rtrasJ  in  terms  exactly  agreeing  ^yith  the  equally  em^^^^^^ 
renorts  of  Mr.  Sirr,  Mr.  Power,  and  the  other  Protestant  wit 
ne!ses      "Located  among  the  European   and   America   eom- 
munhies  at   the  open  po?ts  on  the  coast,  the  Protestant  mis- 
™onarS  live  in  all  the  ease  and  comfort  of  civilized  society, 
rrrSed  by  their  wives  and  families,  with  dwelhngs  equal, 
aToften  much  superior,  to  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
hi  thdr  oX  coun/ry.  •  •  I  believe  I  shall  not  ^e  wron^^v^eu 
I  say  there  is  not  a  single  Protestant  missionary  a  hundred  miles 
distant  from  a  European  settlement. 

[J    „  ,    f         RESIILTS   OF    PROTESTANT   MISSIONS. 

The  testimonies  which  have  now  been  cited  sufficiently  pre- 
pare us  for  those  which  are  to  follow,  and  it  is  time  to  show,  as 
Spdid  in  reviewing  the  Catholic  missions,  what  have  been  the 
>/ani  aSed  Lults,  by. exclusively  ^roi^^^^^^n^^ 
of  all  the  costly  efforts  maintained  durmg  nearly  half  a  century 
bv  the  agents  of  Enghsh  and  American  societies, 
^"Th?number  of  conversions  effected  by  the  Protestants 
savs  M  Hausmann,  who  dedicates  his  book  to  M.  Guizot,  and 
se  ms  to  p  "ofess  aA  equal  indifference  to  all  forms  of  rehffjon 
'  is  perfecUy  insignificant  when  compared  with  those  effected  by 

*^  «  ThSgil  of  the  Catholics,"  says  Baron  von  Haxthausen, 
"extends  itself  more  and  more  in  the  north  of  the  empire, 
and  even  in  Pekin  itself  their  number  is  said  to  exceed  torty 

iSr"'  *iomery  Martin,  a  warm  opponent  of  the  Catholic 
relieic.  'rves,  "  Perhaps  there  are  not  more  than  twenty  or 
toy  Gu..stian  Protestant  Chinese,  wliile  Cathohcism  numbers 
its  tens  and  hundreds  of  tliousands."§ 

•Great  progress  has  been  silently  made,"  says  Sir  Oscai 
OUphant,  in  1857,  though  he  does  not  so  much  as  aUude  to  the 

"  .  FiveMonth,ontle  ra«^.r.«. by  Thomas W.  BJ«^i.ton, late Capjun  Royal 
ArtiUery;  ch.ix.p.l55;  ch.  x..p.l795  ch.xi..pp.  182-5;  ch.  xvn..,  p.  319. 

+  roua«r«enC*tnc,  tomei,  chiin.,p.  129. 

i  Etudes  sur  la  Xutne,  tome  i.,  cli.  xiv.,  p.  441. 
.  §  ai«a,  PoWtca?,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  491. 
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Protestant  attempts,  "  and  continues  to  be  so  made,  in  the 
missionary  field."* 

"  It  is  superfluous,"  writes  Mr.  Osmund  Tiflimy,  with  reference 
to  his  Protestant  companions,  "  to  say  aught  of  missionary 
labours,  simply  because  they  have  little  or  no  importance"^ 

The  American  traveller.  Dr.  BnW,  who  spent  all  his  time 
among  the  missionaries,  and  was  their  constant  guest  and  confi- 
dential friend,  though  he  eloquently  describes  their  "  commodious 
and  very  well-furnished  houses,"  never  so  much  as  alludes, 
tlu'oughout  the  whole  of  his  ample  correspondence,  to  their 
making  a  solitary  convert. 

"  Tliere  is  something  inexplicable,"  says  the  Rev.  Howard 
Malcolm,  "  in  the  steiility  of  the  Protestant  missions ;  for  the 
Catholic  missionaries,  with  very  limited  resources,  have  made  a 
gi'cat  many  proselytes ;  their  worship  has  become  popular,  and 
everywhere  excites  the  attention  of  the  public."  And  again : 
"  Up  to  the  present  period,  the  principal  portion  of  missionary 
labour  has  been  preparatory.":}: 

"  Little  has  been  done,"  says  another,  "  by  missionaries  in 
China,  except  the  printing  of  books."^ 

"  The  Protestants,"  observes  Mr.  Leitch  Ritchie,  "  have  as  yet 
confined  their  efforts  to  the  distribution  of  books  along  the 
sea-coast,  the  result  not  being,  in  the  mean  time,  of  any  obvious 
importance."!! 

"  We  have  no  proofs,"  adds  a  candid  American  missionary, 
"  that  the  thousands  of  books  thro>vn  among  this  people  have 
been  the  means  of  converting,  one  individual."^! 

•*  The  activity  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Romish  Church  in 
Cliina,"  says  Sir  John  Davis,  who  has  Uttle  love  for  them,  "  has 
no  rival,  as  to  either  numbers  or  enterprise."** 

"  Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Morrison,"  observes  the  secretary  of 
the  Religious  Tract  Society,  "  little  has  been  done  in  China," 
and  we  have  seen  that  Dr.  Morrison  did  nothing.f  f 

"  For  many  a  long  and  toilsome  year,"  says  the  secretary  of  a 
London  missionary  society,  in  1855,  "has  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary been  labouring  for  this  people  .  .  .  unblessed  with 
the  knowledge  of  any  successful  issues  of  his  labour."JJ 

"  As  to  missionary  labour  in  Cliina,"  writes  the  Rev.  W.  C. 

•  Ciina,  a  Popular  Hiitory,  ch.  v.,  p.  45. 

t  The  Canton  Chinese,  ch.  x.,  \^.  181. 

t  Travels,  &c.,  vol.ii.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  263, 

§   I'oints  about  China  end  the  Chinese,  ch.  xxxii.,  p.  314. 

II   The  British  World  in  the  East,  vol.  ii.,  p.  230. 

^  Quoted  hy  Dr.  Brown,  Hist.  Frop.  Christianity,  vol.  il.,  p.  256. 

**  China,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  236. 

tt  The  People  of  China,  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  ch.  xi.,  p.  326. 

XX  Missionary  Oleaner,  December,  1865,  p.  246. 
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;tfoi5SlrXh^l-luctr anJ  impartial  witnesses,  in 


•  Idfe  in  CWna,p.  510.  .         „„-  -, 

+  2V.ei»e  r«a«  in  China,  ch.  vm-.p.  '7 ;  cl>.  "i^-.P-  267. . 
J  JamiJton  Lectures,  Lect.  tI.,  p.  214. 
§  cWna,  cb.  xi.,  p.  181. 
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the  quality  as  in  the  number  of  the  disciples  who  have  been 
won  respectively  by  the  Church  and  by  the  Sects. 

What  the  Catholic  natives  are  Ave  have  seen,  and  not  even  the 
annals  of  the  primitive  Church  surpass  those  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  China,  Corca,  and  Annam.  The  Catholics,  of  all 
ranks,,  as  Dr.  Williams  angiily  confesses,  "  have  exhibited  the 
fvreatest  fidelity,  even  at  the  risk  of  death ;"  while  the  super- 
natural virtues  displayed,  in  every  province  of  the  empire,  by 
men  who  but  yesterday  were  godless  and  sordid  barbarians,  have 
so  kindled  the  admiration  of  their  pagan  countrymen,  as  to  add 
to  the  ranks  of  the  faithful,  in  spite  of  incessant  persecution, 
more  than  eij'ht  hundred  thousand  souls  in  forty  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  the  most  trusted  of  the  nominal 
Protestant  converts  have  proved  so  irreclaimable,  that  the  Rev. 
Theodore  Hamberg,  one  of  their  teachers,  admits  that,  "  on 
account  of  the  perfidious  character  of  some  of  his  Chinese 
attendants,  or  catechists,  he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  several  of 
them."*  "  Some  of  us,"  says  another  Protestant  iftissionary, 
"  have  experienced  serious  embarrassments  from  having  the  best 
teachers  we  can  procure  stupefied  and  disabled  by  the  influence 
of  opium  "t — ^for  which  Mr.  Medhurst  used  to  allow  his  dis- 
ciple Chin  "  eight  to  ten  dollars  per  month."  "  Two  assistants 
of  the  missionary  Mr.  Roberts,"  we  learn  from  Mr.  Hamberg, 
in  1855,  "fearing  that  Siu-Tsuen,  with  his  superior  talents,  would 
after  baptism  be  employed  by  Mr.  Roberts,  and  that  they  them- 
selves would  lose  their  position,  planned  how  they  might  get  rid 
of  him,  and  prevent  his  being  baptized,  and  in  this  they  suc- 
ceeded.":): Such  were  even  the  "catechists"  and  "assistants" 
employed  by  the  Protestant  missionaries,  who,  in  spite  of  this 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  real  character,  continued  to  employ 
them.  Such  was  their  estimate  of  the  value  of  Christian  bap- 
tism, and  such  its  effects  upon  themselves,  that  they  were  only 
solicitous  to  prevent  others  from  sharing  them. 

The  rank  and  file  of  their  converts  were  not  more  worthless, 
— ^how  could  they  be? — but  here  is  a  specimen  of  them. 
Mr.  Forbes,  who  notices  with  admiration  that  "there  are 
more  than  forty  thousand  Catholics"  in  the  apostolic  vicariate 
of  Fu-kien,  adds  :  "  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  the  success 
of  the  Church  of  England  mission,  but  at  Koo-lung-su,  where 
I  was  for  upwards  of  a  year,  the  only  tt6o  Protestant  converts 
that  I  could  hear  of  were  suspected  of  running  off  with  the 
communion  plate."  § 

•  The  Chinese  Rehel  Chief,  Hung' Siu-Tsuen,  introd.  p.  6  (1855). 

t  Asiatic  Jowrnal,  Kew  iSeries,  toL  xxzii.,  p.  829. 

t  P.48. 

.§  Five  Tears  in  China,  ch.xl,  p.  184 
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Even  th(>ir  srlioliirs,  over  whom  they  hud  so  many  opportuni- 
ties of  acquiring  Kn])reme  influence,  and  wlio  Avcre  ^lad  to  h'arn 
En<?lish,  thonj^li  at  tli  cost  of  a  weekly  sennon,  "enuilated  tlio 
irre<;iihirities  of  tlie  converts."  Dr.  IJall  reports,  in  1850,  that 
at  Ningpo,  for  the  facts  were  everywhere  uniform,  "  some 
Chinese  boys  in  the  school  have  been  pawning  their  clothin<r, 
and  taken  away  some  money.  Investigations  arc  being  made 
by  some  of  the  missionary  teachers."  This  gentleman  adds, 
that  their  practice  of  '*  learnin<,''  English  in  the  schools  of  the 
missionaries,"  with  no  other  object  but  "  to  turn  it  afterwards 
to  their  own  advantage  for  trading  purposes,  in  the  Chinese 
character,  seems  to  me  natural."* 

The  contrast  of  which  these  are  examples,  and  the  incor- 
rigible innnorality  of  the  few  Protestant  converts,  and  of  their 
profligate  "  catechists,"  are  so  perpetually  aflirmed  and  illus- 
trated by  writers  of  uU  classes,  that  the  advocates  of  Protestant 
missions,  far  from  attempting  to  refute  their  evidence,  found 
upon  it  such  argumentation  as  the  following :  "  To  object  to 
first  converts,  because  they  are  less  perfect  than  Christians  who 
have  higher  privileges,  discovers  great  ignorance  of  human 
luiture ;"  t  a  plea  which  is,  perhaps,  still  more  curious, — con- 
sidering that  they  have  been  half  a  century  at  work,  and  that 
the  "  first  converts,"  both  of  the  Apostles  and  of  later  Catholic 
missionaries,  have  been  saints  and  martyrs, — than  the  unwel- 
come phenomenon  which  it  attempts  to  explain. 

But  even  the  testimonies  already  cited  do  not  disclose  every 
feature  of  the  contrast  which  we  are  tracing.  We  have  seen 
how  Protestant  writers  speak  of  their  own  missionaries  as  a 
class;  sometimes  they  even  name  individuals,  and  compare 
them,  one  by  one,  with  the  Catholic  teachers,  whom  they 
happen  to  have  met,  as  Mr.  Power  met  Fathers  Zea  and 
Aguilar,  and  of  whom  they  speak  as  he  did.  Commander 
Elliot  Bingham  telk  us,  in  1842,  that  his  frigate  was  visited  by 
a  French  Catholic  missionary,  who  had  just  come  out  of  a 
Chinese  prison,  where  he  had  been  "  nearly  starved."  "  He 
came  on  board,"  says  tliis  officer,  "  without  apparently  feeling 
the  least  pleasure  at  his  release.  He  had  failed  in  his  object, 
but  tcotild  try  it  again."  X 

Mr.  Fonblanque,  writing  from  the  interior  of  China  in  1861, 
and  addressing  his  cautious  confessions  to  the  Times  newspaper, 
reluctantly  attests,  that  "  the  self-devotion,  the  zeal,  and,  as  a 
very  general  rule,  the  pure  and  simple  lives  led  by  the  French 
missionaries  in  China,  are  not  without  their  effect  upon  the 

•  Rambles  m  Eattem  Ana,  ch.  xxxvi.,  p.  801 ;  ch.  xxsviii ,  p.  317. 
f  Missionary  Records  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  cli.  ii.,  p.  20. 
j  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  China,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  101. 
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])coplo;"  and  he  adds,  that  even  the  pagans  openly  manifested 
reverence  towards  them.* 

Mr.  8eartli  relates,  in  1860,  that  he  visited  "  a  village  Avherc  a 
worthy  Catholic  missionary  resided.  He  had  about  two  hundred 
converts.  His  house  was  just  like  the  other  cottages  in  the 
village, — all  the  villagers  being  of  a  poor  class.  I'oor  man  !  he 
had  just  got  out  of  prison,  yet  had  returned  to  his  Jtock.  He 
seemed  to  be  nuich  respected,  but  was  too  delicate-looking  for 
his  task.  He  was  about  to  proceed  some  thirty  miles  off  to 
visit  a  sick  man.  His  intelligence  had  at  once  given  him  an 
ascendancy  among  the  poor  ignorant  villagers ;  an<l  he  seemed 
bent  on  doing  good.  It  is  a  pity  that  all  missionaries  are  not 
equally  self-sacrificing."  And  then  he  ajjologises  for  the  very 
different  life  of  his  own  friends  by  adding,  "  but  it  is  hard  to 
call  ujion  intelligent  men  to  tear  themselves  from  civilized 
European  habits,  to  plunge  into  poverty  and  obscurity  in  a 
Chinese  village,"! — i"  other  words,  it  is  unreasonable  to  ask  for 
apostolic  virtues  in  a  Protestant  missionary. 

The  Singaporn  Free  Press,  of  April  13,  1843,  says  of  the 
missionaries  in  Cochin-China,  that  the  heathen  themselves  were 
so  astonished  ftt  their  quiet  submission  to  the  most  cruel  tortures, 
which  they  could  have  escaped  by  a  word  or  a  sign,  that  they 
used  to  say  to  one  another,  "  These  foreigners  probably  possess 
some  charm  to  deaden  pain." J  Perhaps  their  fathers  said  the 
same  thing  of  St.  John  Avhen  he  came  out  of  the  boiling  caldron ; 
of  St.  Paul  when  he  was  scourged ;  of  St.  Peter  when  he  was 
crucified. 

Let  us  hear  other  examples,  but  all  of  recent  date.  Mr. 
Forbes  met  a  missionary,  not  a  European,  like  the  priest  whom 
Commander  Bingham  received,  but  a  native  of  Corea.  He  was 
"  of  noble  birth,  and  by  profession  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 
His  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  had  all  died  for 
that  religion."  He  was  returning  to  his  own  country,  the  land 
of  martyrs,  "on  foot,  a  distance  of  r,<^  ^ 'ost  fourteen  hundred 
miles."  He  had  already  tasted  persecut-.'-n,  for  "more  than 
once  he  had  witnessed  a  partial  massacre  of  his  own  flock,  and 
had  himself  been  hunted  down  by  dogs."  And  now  this 
descendant  of  a  race  of  martyrs  was  going  calmly  to  face  all 
this  again.  Yet  he  was  one  who  might  have  taken  his  fill  of 
social  pleasures,  if  he  had  been  so  minded ;   for  the   English 


•  The  Timet,  June  17, 1861.    Niphon  and  Pe-che-H,  by  Edward  Barrington 
De  Ponblanque,  p.  216  (1862). 

t  Twelve  Years  in  China,  ch.  vi.,  p.  61. 
X  Chinese  Repository,  vol.  xii.,  p.  639. 
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ofHrcrs  '•  fotmd  him  a  clovor,  nj^oonhlc,  wcll-informo<l  man, 
with  a  fund  of  imccdotrs,  and  a  very  p[ood  manner," — and  he 
Hpoko  six  languages.*  Perhaps  he  was  a  friend  of  that  other 
C'orean  of  whom  Morrison  said,  "he  offers  himself  up  to 
God." 

Mr.  Forbes,  who  is  a  British  offieer,  gives  also,  like  Mr.  Sirr, 
Mr.  Power,  and  others,  individual  examples  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries. They  are  of  another  type.  He  meets  a  "  Chureh  of 
England  clergj-man,"  who  refused  even  "  to  attend  the  miUtarv 
hospitals  to  administer  the  consolations  of  religion  to  the  sick,'' 
though  he  was  paid  for  that  object.  When  the  regimental 
surgeon  rebuked  him,  he  answered,  "  Soldiers  and  sailors  are  so 
very  bad,  it  is  of  no  use ;  I  never  like  to  go  near  them."  So  the 
military  authorities  hired  "  an  American  missionary,  who 
imdertook  the  cure  of  souls  of  an  English  regiment,  at  a  salarj' 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  paid  weekly."  He 
is  called,  in  his  turn,  to  visit  a  dying  English  soldier,  but  only 
went  "  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  staircase,"  and  hearing  that  it 
was  a  case  of  delirium  tremens,  "  turned  upon  his  heel,  and 
went  his  way."  But  there  was,  adds  Mr.  Forbes,  a  missionary 
of  another  class  there.  "  Father  Barrentin  was  in  the  hospital 
at  the  time,  and  though  his  stipend  is  only  ninety  dollars  per 
annum — less  than  twenty  pounds, — yet  upon  that  ne  lives,  ond 
declines  all  offers  of  further  payment."  There  was  still  mercy 
in  store  for  the  dying  Englishman,  "  at  whose  request,  com- 
municated to  him  through  the  hospital  attendant,  the  good 
Father  administered  to  him  the  last  offices  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  in  communion  with  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  the 
poor  man  died."t 

The  Rev.  Gustavus  Hines,  an  American  Protestant  minister, 
was  so  much  impressed  by  the  same  class  of  facts  during  his 
stay  in  China,  that  he  was  tempted  to  express  his  astonishment 
that  some  of  the  episcopalian  cnaplains  at  Hong-Kong,  "  after 
spending  Sunday  evening  in  card-playing  and  wine-drinking, 
will  enter  the  sacred  desk,"  not,  as  he  intimates,  with  much 
advantage  to  their  hearers.J 

Sometimes  their  friends  openly  jest  at  the  failure  which,  in 
missionaries  of  such  a  class,  is  not  surprising.  Thus  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Malan  begs  them  playfully  not  to  "  delude  themselves"  with 
the  expectation,  which  incessant  misadventure  should  have  cor- 
rected, that  "  sharp,  intelligent,  sceptical,  and  often  very  learned 
men,"  like  the  Chinese,  "  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  bow  to 


•  Five  Teari  in  China,  p.  190. 

t  P.  186. 

j  Plains  of  the  Pacific,  ch,  xiv.,  p.  270. 
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a  few  scattered  emissaries  of  a  more  florid  complexion,"*  for 
so  he  describes  the  two  hundred  Protestant  missionaries  in 
China.. . 

Mr.  Walter  Gibson,  an  American  Protestant,  expressed,  in 
1856,  the  same  unfavournble  impression,  which  he  too  hnd 
formed  from  actual  observation,  of  the  same  class  of  agents. 
The  Chinese,  Hindus,  Malays,  and  other  people  of  tlie  East," 
he  says,  "  may  become  wiser,  stronger,  and  happier,  when  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Gospel  shall  go  forth  among  them  more  zealous 
and  unencumbered,  and  less  as  mere  stipendiary  orients  of  a 
company  "^  And  this  apiwars  to  be  the  almost  universal  senti- 
ment of  independent  Protestants,  who  have  actually  watched 
their  proceedings  in  China.  "  I  was  born  a  Protestant,"  said 
one  of  the  interpreters  to  the  British  plenipotentiary  in  China  to 
the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Nankin,  "but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
admiring  the  heroism,  the  devotedness,  and  the  superiority  of 
the  Catholic  missionaries  in  China."$  Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke 
also  appears  to  sum  up  his  estimate  of  their  unsuccessful  rivals, 
when  he  says,  "  Ignorant  declaimers  in  bad  Chinese  have  no 
success  in  China ;"  and  an  English  journalist  of  high  character 
concludes  from  such  revelations  as  are  foimd  in  that  gentleman's 
well-known  work,  not  only  that  "  as  a  body  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries appear  to  command  less  respect  than  is  paid  to  their 
Roman  Catholic  rivals,"  but  that  "  they  adopt  the  low  tone  of 
morality  that  is  prevalent  among  those  whom  they  seek  to  con- 
vert, and  thus  bring  humiliation  upon  their  order."  § 

A  curious  illustration,  and  it  shall  be  the  last,  of  the  feelings 
with  which  the  English  residents  in  China  regard  the  mortifying 
contrast  which  they  so  candidly  attest,  is  contained  in  a  fact 
which  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  deserve  notice.  There  are  at 
this  moment  eight  Chinese  children  in  England, — the  writer 
has  seen  and  conversed  with  four  of  them, — the  o£Pspring  of 
four  English  Protestant  merchants  ^nd  of  as  many  pagan 
Chinese  women.  Of  these  cliildren,  six  are  in  convents  in 
England,  and  the  other  two  under  the  guardianship  of  Catholics ; 
and  their  fathers  have  desired  that  they  may  be  brought  up  in 
the  Catbotic  faith,  towards  which  they  already  display  earnest 
and  intelligent  attachment,  solely  in  consequence  of  the  respect 
which  they  have  conceived  for  Catholic  missionaries,  and  the 
disgust  which  they  entertain  for  those  of  another  class. 

Here  we  may  fitly  close  the  evidence,  exclusively  Protestant, 
as  the  reader  will  observe,   to  this   particular  feature  of  the 

•  Who  i»  Ood  in  China,  Shin  or  Shanh-Te  ?  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan,  p.  176. 

t  The  East  Indian  Archipelago,  p.  134 

X  Quoted  in  Annate,  vol.  v.,  p.  328. 

§  Manehesttr  Chtardian,  quoted  in  the  Time*,  Saptember  26, 1868. 
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mntrnst  which  avp  nhnll  hrronfior  trace  in  every  region  of  the 
earth.  Never  hIiicc  OliriNtinnity  wiis  ftrnt  imnnul^ated  were 
])roresm)rH  of  rcli}j;i(m  no  described,  or  ho  appreciated,  by  their 
own  friends  and  associates,  except  only  the  same  <dass  of 
missionaries  in  all  the  other  countries  ot"  tho  worhl  which  wc 
have  still  to  visit. 


HOW  III K  MISSIONAUIES  HESKNT  THEIR  FAILURE. 

Hut  if  the  Protestant  missionaries  have  faile<l  to  attract  either 
the  respect  of  the  pa^an  or  the  sympathy  of  their  co-reli}jionist» ; 
if  they  have  endured  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  first 
embrace  in  tens  of  thousands  the  Catholic  faith,  and  of  hearin<>; 
the  last  avow  tlieir  admiration  of  those  Avho  preached  it  to 
them ;  they  liave  at  least  attemjited,  after  their  own  manner,  to 
avenge  their  defeat.  If  they  could  not  mak(!  converts  them- 
selves, they  could  defame  the  disciples  of  others ;  if  they  dared 
not  imitate  the  heroism  of  their  rivals,  they  could  sneer  at  it, 
like  Dr.  Smith  and  his  clergy,  and  attribute  it  to  unworthy 
motives.  It  was  in  this  way,  therefore,  that  they  revenged 
themselves. 

We  have  seen  already  that  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  whose  own  labours 
were  more  profitable  to  himself  than  to  the  Chinese,  could 
venture  to  say  'that  "the  Catholic  missionaries  converted 
thousands  without  touching  the  heart."  Dr.  Wells  Williams, 
one  of  his  successors,  is  still  more  emphatic,  and  assures  his 
readers,  that  the  Catholic  converts,  who  shed  their  blood  in 
every  ])rovincc  of  the  empire  for  tho  name  of  Jesus,  "  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  much  better  than  baptized  pagans."* 
This,  ho  adds,  must  be  our  judgment  of  them,  "  until  the 
confessional  be  abolished,  and  the  worship  of  the  Virgin."  The 
Ilev.  William  GillespicjJinother  Protestant  missionary,  explains 
to  his  own  satisfaction  tne  conversion  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Chinese,  at  the  peril  of  goods,  liberty,  and  life,  by  observing, 
that  "  in  becoming  Papists  they  give  up  nothing;"-^ — a  remark 
which  he  may  perhaps  have  borrowed  from  a  I)utch  Protestant, 
■who  suggested  that  the  constancy  of  the  Japanese  martyrs 
under  all  their  torments  "  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  firmness 
of  the  national  character!" J  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  >vith 
almost  as  little  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  his  readers,  informs 
us,  that  if  the  Protestant  missionaries  have  failed,  it  is  only 
because   "they  will  not  adopt  secret  and  stealthy  means  to 

*  Th«  Middle  Kingdom,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xix.,  p.  824. 

f  The  Land  o/Sinim,  ch.  iv.,  p  132. 

i  MontAnim,  ap.  Charlevoix,  Eistoire  du  Japan,  tome  v.,  Itv.  zii! ,  p  867. 
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promote  C'hristiaiiity."*  Mr.  Peter  .\iil»i«r  r.;3;rees  with  him, 
iiiul  deplores  that  "the  menus  whieli  the  ('iitlndie  niis>ioiiiiries 
took  to  pr(»nji;;iite  llieir  fiiith  were  not  open  iiud  direct,  liiit 
covert  and  <lis;^uise(l."t  If  he  had  visited  Corea  himself,  or 
('oehiii-Cliiiiii,  or  even  Nankin,  he  would  perhaps  have  called 
upon  the  niandariiis  to  announce  his  arrival.  Mr.  Samuel 
Kidd,  afti-rwards  Professor  of  Chinese  at  the  London  I'niversity, 
inforniH  the  world,  that  the  Catholic  Nuccess  in  ('hina"waH 
gained  by  nandering  to  human  ])assions  and  lusts!"*  Thin 
gentleman  lias  since  passed  to  the  other  world.  The  Rev.. 
Joseidi  Kdkins,  another  missionary  in  ('hina,  expresses  tho 
"painful  ri'tleetions"  with  which,  at  the  college  described 
by  Mr.  Oliphant,  Mr.  D'Kwcs,  and  others,  he  saw  sonu'  of 
the  pu])ils,  who  were  taught  sculj)tnre,  "  forming  images ' 
of  Jos<>ph  and  Marv,  and  other  Scripture  jM'rsonagcs."  If 
thoy  had  been  faHhioning  a  Venus  or  a  llacchus,  he  would 
have  applauded  their  nraiseworthy  skill,  but  he  was  in- 
dignant that  they  Nhould  be  like  "  the  i(hd-makeis  in  tho 
neighbouring  towns,  mouhling  Ihiddhas,  and  gods  of  war  and 
riches,  destined  to  !)(•  honoured  in  nuich  tiie  same  manner.'"^ 
Mr.  Kdkins  also  laments,  no  doubt  with  sincerity,  "  the  worldly 
policy  of  the  Jesuits,"  that  is,  of  llicci,  and  Schaal,  and  Ver- 
biest !  Even  English  Protestants  who  were  never  seen  in 
China,  repeat  the  same  language.  "  Tho  conversions  were 
easy"  we  arc  gravely  told,  in  a  paper  published  by  a  well- 
known  English  society,  because  the  converts  only  "  accepted 
the  Komish  rosary  for  that  which  the  Buddhists  used."  And 
this  account  of  an  army  of  martyrs  and  confessors  was  solemnly 
read  before  the  "  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  England  !"|| 
I,astly,  for  we  cannot  quote  them  all,  another  English  associa- 
tion, alluding  to  the  baptism  of  outcast  and  dying  children, 
ilung  into  Avliat  Barrow  truly  calls  "  the  horrible  pit  of  destruc- 
tion at  Avhich  Roman  Catlwdic  missionaries  attend  by  turns  as  a 
part  of  the  duties  of  their  office,"^  denounces  this  charitable  and 
perilous  administration  of  the  sacrament,  Avithout  which  *'  a  man 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,"**  as  "  an  infamous  and 
clumsy  fraud  upon  the  poor  Chinesc."tl" 

Surely  only  this  was  wanting  to  add  a  still  more  inexpiable 
discredit  lo  the  proceedings  of  men  who  could  attempt  thus  to 

•  Vol.  li.,  p.  491. 

t  China,  by  Peter  Auber,  di.  ii ,  p.  47. 
X  China,  section  vii.,  p.  393. 
§  The  Eeligioxts  Condition  of  the  Chinese. 
II  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xix.,  p.  129. 
•f  Travels  in  China,  ch.  iv.,  p.  168. 
••  John  ill.  5. 
\\  Evangelical  Christendom,  yii\.\.,^^\^i, 
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had  not  courage  to  imitate,  du 
had  not  faith  to  attempt. 

THK  MVLTIPLICATION  OF  SECTS. 

That  theve  ave  individu^J.  ^TZ^^^"^^^ 
in  C  una  who  Avouhl  '^^P^^^^^^,  .'X^  ^"^^^^^^^^  They 

Son  quoted,  and  rci use  ^^J^;^^^^^: ^I  Giixlv^o  in  convert- 
may  be  as  ^^f^'^'^TfiCvLvetoo  much  intosrity,  too  much 
i„,/the  heathen,  hut  t^^^y/Xiseolo.vv  of  such  writers.     But 
Boff-respoct,  to  ^>«^PW^,\^;\ji^S'SUy  dispositions,  are  over- 
•thesc  few,  men  of  honoui  ^J^^ J^^*^^^^^^^^  ^f Various  sects,  who 
.vhelmed  by  the  multitude  oUr^^:^^n      ^,^.^^^     ,^,^.^^ 

arc  now  assembled  m  t^^   ^'^^  P^ne  already  amounted  to  one 

2   Tho  Church  Mtaionaty  Society. 

f;   The  Methodist  Society. 

fi   The  Chinese  Evangelization  Society . 

7  The  Bhenish  Evangelization  Socie  y. 

8  The  German  Evangelization  Society, 
q   The  Swedish  Evangelization  Society. 

in   The  Berlin  EvangeUzation  Society. 
10.  iue  Deruii  ^    n"„w1  nf  Foreign  Missions. 
11    The  American  Board  o*  ^  orei„ii 
-    lo   The  American  Baptist  Missions. 

13'  The  American  Presbyterian  Missions. 

U    The  American  Episcopal  Missions. 

it  The  American  Methodist  Missions. 

12:  ?l;:irerican  Southern  B^^^^^^ 

17.  The  ^'^eiican  Seventh  Day  Bapti  .^  .^  ^ 

Such  is  Protestantism,  I^^^^^^^^^  ,^ple  addi- 

else.  And  the  l^^V""  ThT  effect^  this^oK«teV«  of  sects  has 
tions  since  that  date,  Jh^ jf^^'ti^ipated.  In  China,  as  in  every 
been  just  what  we  might  ^J^^J^t  missionaries,  it  has  smiply 
:r.Xrh:tS'inCr  own  errors,  and  iu  a  mingled 

»  Dr.  Brown'8  EUt.  Prop.  CkristianUy,  vol.  Ul..  p.  870. 
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rol.  Ul.,  p.  870. 


hatred  and  contempt  for  Cluistianity.     They  arc  Protestant  wit- 
nesses who  record  this  fact. 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted,"  said  Lord  Elgin  in  1858,  in  a  despatch 
to  Lord  Clarendon,  "  that  the  existence  of  profound  divisions 
amonff  ourselves  should  be  one  of  the  first  truths  which  Ave 
Christians  reveal  to  the  heathen  whom  we  desire  to  convert;" 
and  the  statement  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  appears  to 
have  been  suggested  by  "  an  address  presented  to  him  by  the 
missionaries  at  Shang-hae."* 

"  There  is  no  greater  barrier,"  says  Mr.  Collcdge,  a  British 
official  ill  China,  "  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Saviour 
among  the  heathen,  than  the  division  and  splitting  which  have 
taken  place  among  the  various  orders  of  Christians  themselves. 
Let  us  ask  any  intelligent  Chinese  what  he  thinks  of  this,  and 
he  will  tell  us,  that  these  persons  cannot  be  influenced  by  the 
same  great  principle ;  but  that  Europe  and  America  must  have 
as  many  Christs  as  China  has  gods."f 

"  There  is  a  great  and  fatal  error  to  be  avoided,"  says  another 
EngUsh  writer,  who  had  examined  the  same  facts,  "  and  that  is, 
the  rivalry  of  religious  sects  among  each  other,  and  the  attempt 
to  gain  followers  at  the  expense  of  each  other's  tenets."?  We 
shall  see  hereafter  the  same  rivalry  of  Protestant  sects  in  every 
region  of  the  earth,  and  everywhere  with  the  same  result— the 
angry  scorn  of  the  pagans  for  a  reUgion  which  cannot  even  unite 
its  own  followers  in  one  body. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  very  moment  that  lay  wiiters  were 
deploring  the  ceaseless  conflicts  of  Protestants,  and  their  eliiects 
upon  the  Chmese,  a  native  official  was  reporting  to  the  late 
emperor,  Kien-fong,  as  one  of  the  marked  features  of  "  the 
•  doctrine  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven,"— «".e,  the  CathoUc  relipion,— 
that  "  there  is  great  unammittj  of  opinion  amongst  the  ino- 
fessors  of  the  doctrine."  §  Ten  years  later,  one  of  the  most 
blasphemous  of  the  Tae-ping  leaders,  who  had  long  been  nomi- 
nally a  Protestant,  and  "for  years  a  native  catechist,  em- 
ployed by  the  missionaries,  gave  to  the  admonitions  of  one  of 
them  this  crushing  reply :  "  He  was  desirous  of  being  friendly 
with  us ;  but  there  was  such  a  variety  of  sentiment  among  us  ; 
and  the  simple  fact,  our  being  what  we  are,  determined  him  to 
follow  his  own  course."  || 

*  Scarth,  ch.  xxiv.,  p.  267.  ,.„,.,.  ,,.    .        •    ^ 

+  SuggeHions  Kith  regard  to  employing  Medical  Practitioners  as  Mmwnanes  to 

China,  p.  33. 
X  Bernard's  Services  of  the  Nemesis. 
§  Brine,  The  Taeping  Eebellion,  cli.  iv.,  p.  95. 
II  J6»rf,  ch.  xii.,p.287. 
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MKDICAL  MISSIONARIES. 

Ono  aavanta,.  how...  l;as  .s^ 
from  the  muUipUnty  of  ?  "tes^^ant^m^^ ,         ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

ccasinRly  sti-ivui-  to  ^"n^'^^^J!,;'^^*?;;  iterance  of  its  designs, 
unlimited  pecuniary  resources  ^"'^  ^hc  Im  tlie^  established 

hospitals  conducted  by  European  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ,,,„  formed  a 
in  several  of  the  sea-ports.  r^'l^^^^fT^.g^idne,  having  the 
Special  class  of  -JT ^^f^^CX^'^^^^^^^^^  ove'r  the 

t  tie  of  "reverend,"  and  *^«^!"S  ;«/S„s      The  plan  is  an 

«ouls  of  the  C^j:^«-   ^XfcS^^^^^^^ 

excellent  one,  thovigh  It  has  compieitiy  ^  ^^ 

proiect..  Mr.   Mal--J-n^^^^^^  ,,, 

failure  m  regard  to  a^'^?^*  ^'^V^ei  ^^^  j^^^^  f^^m  a 

{he  -f  f  i«i^^^y.f  r^^^^^^^  by  their  imper- 

competent  autUoritj ,      m.  i  „^        .      hospital  reports  ot 

feet  knowledge  of  the  heahng  art^  china  shU  that  thousands 
the  Medical  M  ssionary  Soaety  m  Chma  f  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
of  the  natives  ^ave  profited  by  the  mem^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

and  Americans,  and  are  loud  ^"  Pp^\\,,^iart,  himself  a 
touch  their  conscience!     1"  1°J^' /T"  has  attended  to  more 

"  medical  missionary,"  '^^P^f^tJ^^J^f;,  natfents,"  and  many  of 
than  two  hundred  thousand  individudj^at^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

his  companions  were  engajd  in  the  same  woro^  ^^^^ 

TaV^-S^^^^^^^^^^^  ^"'  '''''  ^^'^^''''" 

^ris^f  dTCo'^^^^^^^^^^^^         two  years  seven  ^ous^nd 
two  hunter  and  twenty-one  P-^i^^^i^.r^e'^deS  tS 
deplores  that  they  "have  not ^vensatisfa^^^^^^ 
they  feel  the  moral  truths  ^"^^^^^t^^' /^"^^^^^^         of  vocation 

-4  ^^TcJ^r^^X^Hd  will^Sers,  hut  to 
on  the  part  ?ithe«  English      .^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  religion  geue- 


d^^eon  of  Ningpo"  says,  ".you  -Wom  -jer^^^  "^^Z  rfe 

without  seeing  some  ^^^/^jf  Thfs  is  taken  to  the 
'sticks  of  fate 'falls  out  of  the  shaken     xm         .    „        .     . 


'  sticks  OI  laie     ia.i=.   ""-;   --  „ 

attendant  priest  for  his  interpretation. 


'  Where  in  Protestant 


.  Medical  MUnonar,  Society  in  Ckina,  p.  6.  See  also  Tke  Cam,ai,nin  CUna, 
\X']^S'Ki%  in  CM..,  by  Wn..  Lockbart.  F.R.C.S..  F.R.G.8.; 
''tr^i:^'^^^^''^  the  Rev.  R.  H.Cobbold.M.A.. late  Arcbdencon  of 

mBgpo,  p.  u. 
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0  The  Campaign  in  China, 
iart.  r.R.C.S.,  F.R.G.8.; 
,M.A.,li»te  Arclideacon  of 


countries,"  asks  Captain  Blakiston,  "  do  we  find  people  going 
to  such  an  expense  as  is  entailed  by  the  number  of  candles, 
incense,  sticks,  and  paper  consumed  every  evening?.  ...  I  think 
many  of  us  liave  an  example  of  earnestness  sot  us  by  the 
heathen  Chinese."*  Such  men  have  surely  as  mucli  religion 
as  the  barbarous  tribes  of  England  or  Germany,  whom  a  St. 
Augustine  or  a  St.  Boniface  won  to  Clu'istianity ;  and  we  have 
seen  that,  imder  the  guidance  of  missionaries  of  another  order, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese  havt;  dicerfully  abandoned 
all,  and  many  of  them  life  itself,  to  embrace  a  far  more  exacting 
religion  than  that  which  the  opulent  agents  of  Protestantism 
offered  them  in  vain. 


THE  MISSIONARIES  IGNOUANT  OF  THE  LANGUAGE. 

Another  fact,  in  illustration  of  the  failures  of  Protestantism  in 
China,  claims  a  brief  notice,  before  we  pass  to  new  scenes.  The 
number  of  the  missionaries  is  legion,  but  not  one-tenth  of  them 
can  even  speak  the  language,  however  imperfectly.  Timkowski, 
who  was  sent  to  Pekin  by  the  Russian  government  a  few  years 
before  Morrison  went  to  Canton,  confesses,  that  "  the  Russian 
students  at  Pekin  never  made  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  real  meaning  of  Chinese  words."  f  The  Russians,  in 
spite  of  their  political  advantages,  have  never  so  much  as 
attempted  to  convert  the  Chinese,  and  their  superior  at  Pekin 
confessed  to  Father  Ripa,  "  that  he  only  baptized  Russians  ;"{ 
so  that  Gutzlaff  remarks,  perhaps  with  unconscious  irony,  that 
"  the  government  has  never  upbraided  them  on  account  of  their 
proselyting  zeal."  And  the  Protestants,  resembling  these 
sterile  sectaries  in  their  exile  from  unity,  resemble  them  also, 
not  indeed  in  their  letharg)-,  but  in  their  ignorance  of  the 
Chinese  dialects. 

The  Rt  v.  David  Abeel  observes,  that  "  those  irissjonaries  who 
have  not  been  toiling  for  years  at  the  language  are  not  qualified" 
for  their  office.  Hence  they  commonly  pay  unbaptized  Chinese 
to  do  their  work ;  and  Dr.  Smith  mentions  one  who  was  em- 
ployed "  to  read  a  tract,  after  previous  preparation  and  instruc- 
tion by  a  missionary  at  his  own  house,"  but  who,  in  spite  of 
this  tuition,  "  hazarded  comments  of  his  own,  which  were  of  a 
rather  equivocal   tendency."§     If  Protestant  missionaries  are 

*  Five  Monthton  the  Yang-Txe,  ch.  xvlii.,  p.  318. 
t  Timliowslii'B  Travels,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  27. 
X  Ripa'g  Residence  at  the  Court  af  Pekin,  ch.  xvi, 
§  Visit  to  the  Consular  Cities  of  China,  p.  416. 
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eo„.cn.  .0  employ  .uch  d„ub.M  ^f^  ;Sr"Ta;.!y 
them. in  «U  heathen  ™^  ',;  ^.^ErJe,  that  "plenty 
explained  by  the  tact,  noticed  ny  iJ        „  i^y    ^youkl 

ofU  niay  bo  obtaino^^^^^^^  ^^r^tle/rS  ;cad  l^  speak 
read  and  speak  of  the  Gospe^,im  ^^^^.^.^^^  xnissionanes, 

of  the  writings  oi  Contucius.         o  compromising 

however,  appear  to  ^^^"^/^^f™,;^  J^^^^  Ihich  they  are 

wish  to  make  others  beheve  it.  ^^  ^j^ 

It  was  the  actual  expmence  0    th^se  fa^^^  wh.^^  ^^ 

Malcolm  ^'^^^7^'  vjy^it  Xw^s^'^^"^''^'''"'*'  "''  ^ 

shut  at  present.    J^^o  ^ *  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^he  East,  and 

persons  to  send  ;  while  l-opisii  W^         making  the  field  worse 

would  instantly  ent^or  m  great  """^^'^^  ^  ~^^^^  ^i^^t  surely 

;■"•'"' ^yTt^o^"^thelSiSes'.^•  the'study,  if  en- 
have  sufficed  to  _o\euomc  iiic  m  i  ^.y      They  arc  no 

countered  in  a  spirit  oi  ^j^^S^^^'^^^'^^Xsi-ves  "'Lc/^^  to  a  man 
doubt  great,  as  Colonel  Cunynhamc  obseives,    ^xcpp 

't^rrru  s^;!^^r  *e4.r  ;.*  4-4  ^^^ 

serMct ,  wniiL  ^  ^    pj^j^^h  missions,  and  their 

to  apply  to  the   superior   '«  „rj,j^  ^  ^^s   very 

•  ^  ro.y«^e  <o  China,  by  !?'•  ^""ftlVdoi  aS  Cunynhame.  ch.  xv., 
+  Eecolections  of  Service  .»  Ch.na.  >y.  ^^"f  .f  J^l^"' ,  ^^ostid 
p^aOS     MnCWnaao^ee^heen^^^^^  and  beside? 

t?J^\t^eTretre;Sii^fS?^X^^ 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  ITAe  Antiquity  of  Man,  ch.  «.n.,  p.  461  (1863). 
^TZReliaiom  Condition  of  the  Chinese  ch.xxu.  p.  238. 
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capacity."*  In  1851,  Lord  Jocelyn  suggested,  no  doubt  with 
some  reluctance,  that  "  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
institution  at  Macao  Avould  easily  be  indiu-cd  to  furnish,  at  all 
times,  a  certain  number  of  interpreters  for  the  use  of  govern- 
ment."t  And  this,  it  appears,  would  be  nothing  new.  "  It 
was  from  Father  llipa's  foundation  that  Lord  Macartney  ob- 
tained two  intei-preters  for  his  embassy.":}:  Yet  Dr.  Smith  is 
supposed  to  have  founded  a  college  to  su])ply  this  very  defect, 
of  Avhich  Mr.  Wingi-ove  Cooke  asks,  in  1858,  "Where  are  the 
interpreters  who  were  to  be  supplied  by  the  bishop's  college, 
an  institution  that  has  I  believe  for  some  years  received  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  annually  for  this  purpose  .'  It  has 
never  yet  turned  out  one  Chinese  scholar  !"§ 

And  as  late  as  1854,  the  Abbe  Hue,  who  had  spoken  the 
Chinese  language  for  years,  found  that  one  of  their  latest  literary 
productions,  of  a  very  ambitious  kind,  was  such  a  hopeless 
"jai'gon,"  that  he  could  only  say  of  it,  "  I  am.  convinced  that  in 
the  Avhole  empire  there  is  not  one  Chinese  capable  of  under- 
standing a  single  page  of  this  book."|| 


THE   TREATY  OF    1860   AND   THE   TAE-PING   REBELS. 

We  have  now  almost  completed,  perhaps  with  oxcessive  detail, 
our  review  of  Protestant  missions  in  China.  One  point  only 
remains  to  be  noticed,  and  then  we  may  proceed  to  trace  the 
same  history  in  other  lands. 

Great  events  have  occurred  in  China  since  Sanz  was  scourged 
to  death,  and  Borie  calmly  encouraged  his  unskilful  executioners 
to  strike  more  firmly  at  his  head.  A  new  era  has  been  inaugurated, 
by  the  arms  of  England  and  France,  in  this  distant  land.  The 
cross  has  been  reared  again  on  the  summit  of  the  Catholic 
cathedi-al  of  Pekin,  "  and  once  more  the  Te  Deum  was  chanted 
within  its  long-neglected  walls,  in  grateful  homage  to  the 
Almighty  Maker. "1[  The  fifth  article  in  the  French  treaty  of 
1860  stipulates  for  "  the  restitution  of  all  lands  and  buildings 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Catholic  Church  throughout  the 

•  Service*  qfthe  Nemesis,  ch.  xix.,  p.  194. 

t  Six  Months  in  China,  ch.  vi.,  p.  145. 

X  A  well  known  British  ofTicer  complains  in  1860,  that  "  the  old  Jesuit  nap  of 
China  is  still  our  only  guide,"  and  adds  that  it  "  has  just  been  reproduced  for  the 
Useofour  naval  and  militaiy  authorities  in  China,  by  the  topographical  depart- 
ment of  the  War  Office."  The  Past  and  Future  of  British  Selations  in  China,  by 
Captain  Sherard  Osborne, C.B.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  128  (1860) 

§  China,  ch.  xxvii.,  p.  350. 

Jj  L'Empire  Chinois,  tome  ii.,  ch.  x.,  p.  482. 

•JT  Narrative  qfthe  North  China  Campaign  of  1860,  by  Robert  Swinhoe,  Staff 
Interpreter,  &c.,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  861  (1861). 
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CHAPTER  IT. 


fri,;«o"*  The  a"-c  of  ixrsecvition  is  over.  As 
whole  empire  of  China.  mc  a„t  l  ^  ^  written, 
far  as  China  proper  is  ^""^^J  ^ '/^^^'^^  .fr.r  consumod  in  the 
its  hvst  virtim  ^^^''''^' P' '''%''' ^J^.  so  m  he  trne  of  Corea,as 
flames.     The  same  thing  will  F   ^^^  i,    ..  hnn  of   Annam. 

the  cessation  of  persecution,  hut  on  t'^^  "  "'\'  ^^,  j,|iy  Itself; 

in  China,  with  which  l'-^^^^^  .^^^^^^^^^^^  success  which 

audhy  whose  aid  It  hoped  at  kmgh  to  ^  ^^.^^^  ^,^^. 

had  heen  hitherto  denied.     J}^^.  J  ^^  ,o„,c  final  remarks, 

S;::in  tl.  hiry.<i:i'^S— ,;::S;";ml  ahettors  of  the 
That  rrotestant  m—ai^s^^^^^^^^  .^^  ,««.e-relisious 

existing  rehelhon  m  ^/V"*'.'"'"^  ""..u^utcd  even  hy  themselves, 
character  to  their  teaclnng  is  "^hr-  slv^  tl  e  Rel^  J.  Edkins, 
"  There  can  he  no  reasonahle  «lonU,     say «  the  it  ^^^^ 

-  ^^  ^^  —  l!!:^!tS;;?rSlr "^^vi^S  W  reading  the 


is  cctfifirmed  hy  lay  wrueis.  -  l"":,'^..^  «« that 
says  Mr.  Maclrlane,  in  his  history  of  ^^^^^^^'cJhTff 
Gut.laff  contrihuted  *«  ^^J  7«7;T^*„a^  JiAVaig,  the  second 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Roberts;  .^"^J^lX^^^^i  ,,,ote  out  a 
in  command/' spent  sev^eral  months  in^^^^^^^^^ 
commentary  on  the  entire  ^ewrestam^^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^,^.^^ 

of  the  late  Dr.  MeJhurst.    1     V-%   7  Vl,o  insurrection  was  "  a 

Herald,  who  detected  that  the  ^¥f  .f  *^  '^Jt  t^^^^^^^^^^ 

cunning  impostor,'' observes  the  sig^i^can^^^^^^  Jl^,^^^ 

to  himself  the  terms  employed  ^nOutzU^  'JZ  by  Morrison  to 
Testament  for  the  'J^^'^f'''f\^''^J^^^^^^  posted  on 

designate  the  Holy  Ghost     In  «    hi«  ?^«fj^^^V^^^^ 
the  walls,  he  appears  with  these  titles,    the  v.omio 

Divine  Breath.'  "IT  however  anxious  some  of  them 

havl  Wr'i^-eZriraUatrrc«.u.ecUon  .i.h  iU  the 

+  Gillespie,  The  Land  of  Smim,  ch.  v.,  p.  iw. 

I  ^^-e'ckil^f Solution,  by  Charles  Macfarlane.  book  ii..  p.  82. 
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,  book  ii.,  p.  82. 
cli.  yi.,  p.  270. 


formidable  organization  which  has  proved  so  prolific  of  blasphemy 
and  crime  was  not  onlv  created,  but  hailed  with  exultation  by 
the  ProtestaTit  missionaries.    "  It  is  a  relicjiom  movement,''  says 
a  Avriter  of  that  class,  "  essmliallij  Protcntant  Chrintian  m  its 
origin,  developniout,  and  tendency."*     "  If  it  sur-jeeds,"  Mr. 
Gillespie  exclaims  with  deUght,  "  China  Avill  be  thrown  o])en 
to  the  efforts  of  Protestant  missionaries."     ''  The  movement  is 
essentially  Protestant  in   its  principles,"  was  the  triumphant 
announcement   of  the  commander   of  the    Hermes,  "that  is, 
holding  the   Bible  alone  without  tradition."!     And  they  all 
used  this  language,  although  not  wholly  ignorant,  even  at  that 
period,  of  the  true  nature  of  this  horrible  sect.     "  Behold  what 
God  hath  wrought!" J  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  the  spiritual 
instructor  of  the  rebel  chief;  though  he  also  was  at  least  so  fiir 
cognizant  of  the  real  character  of  the  insurrection  as  to  be  able 
to  report,  though  without  any  misgiving  on  that  account,  that 
some  of  these  ferocious  neophytes  "  baptized  themselves."    Two 
AngUcan  bishops  in  succession,  Hobson  and  Smith,  gave  their 
countenance  to  the  movement.    The  former  wrote,  in  1853,  to  the 
"  Archbishop  of  Canterbury :"    "  There  is  a  strong  guarantee 
for  the  Christian  sincerity  of  the  leaders  among  the  rebels  ;"§ 
and  added,  with  evident  satisfaction,  "  The  rebel  chiefs  profess 
to  believe  in  Protestant  Christianity."     The  latter,  when  the 
missionary  Hamberg  published  the  blasphemous  "  visions"  of 
Hung-Siu-Tsuen,   attached   "  a  high  degree  of  probability  to 

them!"  II  ....        , 

It  is  true  that  there  was  one  motive  for  suspicion,  but  it  only 
confirmed  these  Anglican  prelates  in  their  good  opinion  of  the 
rebels.  Dr.  Hobson  told  his  correspondent  in  England  that  "  it 
is  strange  that  these  rebels  do  not  seem  to  have  any  intercourse 
with  the  Romanists"— but  this  was  a  note  in  their  favour.  Mr. 
Hamberg,  their  biographer,  knew  also,  that  the  Avretched 
versions  of  the  Scriptures  which  they  had  received  from  Gutzlaff 
and  others  Avere  so  inaccurate  that,  as  he  confesses,  they  "made 
many  mistakes  as  to  the  meaning,"  and  that  Siu-Tsuen  inter- 
preted various  passages  to  refer  to  himself,  and  enforced  the 
interpretation  upon  his  followers.  Mr.  Hamberg  knew,  more- 
over, that  in  administering  a  sort  of  baptism,  which  was  a  mere 
symbol  of  the  rebeUion,  they  used  "  two  burning  lamps  and 
three  cups  of  tea ;"  and  that,  instead  of  tlie  sacramental  words, 
they  said  in  these  orgies,  "  Purification  from  all  former  sms, 

•  Calcutta  Bevieiv,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  102. 

t  Impressions  qf  China,  ch.  v.,  p.  180. 

X  Missionary  OUdner,  February,  1853,  p.  69. 

§  Macfarlane's  Chinese  Revolution,  pp.  118, 122. 

II  The  Chinese  Rebel  Chief,  introd.  p.  6. 
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„   h  !l„,n  for  ,!„■  chance  "f  "|™»  TC',;  „f  ^    '  Wnpo  • 

;"«u^g  in  dc^.<^  of  tVse  savage  allies,  ami  FOtesting  agains 
w  L  ..allod    "an  imUscriminatc   condemnation     ot.thtn 

;:^LTcvl^eX  and  with  which  Protestant  missionanes  wished 

to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance.  Oxenford,  «  that 

"  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,     sa^s  Mr.  uxenioiu,      u 
intrL  IS  „thpvwise  than  orthodox  Confucians,   f     1*"* 

the  insurgents  »^«  «3:"  ,^     ^ere  far  from  deserving. 

f.?  '^'^va?''  L  dX  leaSng  0^^^^^^^^  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
"Time  was,    ^^^^  J^'i'^.    ^^  tj.e  EngUsh  sympathies  were 

'dlt /J;r  Jssfotrie:  i^^ 

directeu  oy  u  ^^         ^^^  plunder,  and  (hed 

ruffians,     ^^hey  hvtd^^^^^  J     ^        ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ,  ^j^y 

hke  \«7^«.J^^^;^J^^^^^^^^  human  life,    'even,'   as  they 

TT  1    '  to  the   S^^^^  the  hreast,'    and  they  made  it 

boasted,  '  to  the   ^»"\";J"  .     ^^i^^^  ^.-as  plunder.    But 

Sfvrd'LStd  itd^raSvolLgbur  J^^^^^^  Chnst- 

■      ^I^edliong  theto.    Every  pari  of  China  is  now  open  to  mis- 
tary  chapter,  p.  312. 
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sionary  labour,  rxrrpt  only  the  devastated  cities  where  these 
)  oblwi'H  find  refuye" 

A  little  later,  the  samf'  journal, — after  declaring,  on  the 
authority  of  a  corres])()U(lent  from  Shang-hae,  that  "  they  aro 
|)olygamists  and  o])ium-smok('rs,"  and  that  "  they  do  not 
possess  even  a  Huiicrfifiul  knowledgf  of  the  tenets  of  Christ- 
ianity, much  less  of  its  practice," — continues  thus :  '*  Wc 
have  now  sonic  reliable  description  of  the  Avorking  of  that 
rebellion  which  had  found  so  much  favour  in  former  times 
among  the  missionaries,  Avho  hang  upon  tlu;  skirts  of  the 
Chinese  population,  and  listen  to  far-off  tidings  of  what  is 
happening  in  the  interior." 

The  language  and  the  sympathies  of  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries, Avliose  real  charactta*  the  great  journalist  thus  scorn- 
fully attests,  Avere  now  to  be  finally  rebuked  by  men  of  their 
OAvn  religion.  "  Is  there  nothing  to  hope,"  asks  Sir  John 
BoAvring,  in  18G0,  "  from  the  Tae-ping  movement .'  Nothing. 
It  has  become  little  better  than  dacoity.  Its  progress  has  every- 
Avherc  been  marked  by  AAreck  and  ruin ;  it  destroys  cities,  but 
l)uilds  none  ;  consumes  wealth,  and  produces  none  ;  supersedes 
one  despotism  by  another  more  crushing  and  grievous ;  subverts 
a  rude  religion  by  the  introduction  of  another  full  of  the  vilest 
frauds  and  the  boldest  blasphemies."*  "  We  found  the  rebels," 
says  Mr.  liaurence  Oliphant,  alihost  at  the  same  date,  "making 
Avar  like  Jcavs,  living  like  the  worst  description  of  professing 
Christians,  and  believing  like — Chinamea  !"t  "  Their  idea  of 
God,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes,  a  candid  American  mis- 
sionary, who  visited  therti  tOAvards  the  close  of  1860  and  found 
them  practising  "  the  most  revoltir  g  idolatry,"  "  is  distorted 
until  it  is  inferior,  if  possible,  to  that  entertained  by  the 
Chinese  idolaters."^  "  They  do  nothing,"  adds  an  English 
traveller  in  1861,  "but  burn,  murder,  and  destroy  ;  they  hardly 
profess  anything  beyond  that."§  It  is  "  a  reign  of  hideous  ruin 
and  unutterable  desolation,"  says  another  eye-wit.iess  at  a  still 
later  date,  Avhile  its  "  so-called  religious  charactt/  can  only  be 
regarded  as  the  most  monstrous  blasphemy  the  world  has  ever 
Avitnessed."  He  even  adds  that  the  missionaries  themselves, 
though  the  statement  is  only  true  of  some  of  their  number, 
"  haA'e  given  up  all  hope  of  it,  shocked,  no  doubt,  by  its  hideous 
desecration  of  every  name  and  idea  we  are  taught  to  reverc."(| 

Yet  even  in  breaking  their  alliance  Avith  these  criminals,  the 

•  The  ComAill  Magazine,  Jnnunry,  18C0. 

+  Lord  Elgin's  Mission,  vol.  ii.,  cli.  \x.,  p.  463. 

X  The  World,  New  York  .journal,  December  28, 18G0. 

§  The  Times,  May  15, 1861. 

II  Ibid.  August  2, 18G1. 
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„,U.lo„.rU.,  h.vo  only  .cnuW 

K„Kli»li  in  Clnuu  ,mHluun  Hut        J  ^ 

the  im'coptor  ot  tlu  ii  in  i    mi  i,  ^  (mpLsid 

tuni'd  ..vor  an  vnUvvXy  mj  ^^'''t'  ''"['',!''  \;,,,  only  1  c'ranso 
to  tlu-ni  as  I  was  rvov  m  favov.r  o     W,    ^^  ^ 'IJ  '  „  .^       ,,, 
Kan-Wun,  l.uU.lu.nHl  h.s  s-vant^    ^-    ^  ;  ^,^^  ^^.n. 
i„suUc(l  himselt.  bcsulos  '"^'l""-'    ""\  ,  'i„^„rf,„   a„d  China 

"=;r..>:!r^}«.-™i-r::nl!^^^ 

SSXU  e^^y'S  0  'imt 'tan  winch  the  mi«ionan« 

iml,  «!>''.»**7™ ''\;  „  ,„X  Wm  snura  his  former  teachers, 
heaven,  and  they  have  not.  § 

.  Voyage  of  the  Novara\oUlf.  xiv.,  p.  369  (1862). 
f  See  the  Timet,  March  11,  l»bi. 
X  Brine,  ch.  X.,  p.  242. 
§  Blakiston,  ch.  Ui.,  p.  43. 
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is  ahout  the  truths  of 

II  his  former  teachers, 
iiat  "  he  has  hecn  to 
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"  Wo  HOC  in  this  movement,"  says  Mr.  Kdkin.-*,  slill  rojoicing 
in  tho  evils  whicli  ho  and  his  ooUoagius  had  assisted  to  croato, 
"  the  rffoct  of  t/ir  distrilnition  of  liiUrs  and  Christian  tracts.'"* 
"  This  Tae-piug  rovtdution,"  adds  a  writer  in  tho  China  Mail, 
oftlu'2-lth  of  h'ehruary,  1M55),  "is  tho  result  of  foreign  iiiler- 
rourso  with  Ohiiia  ;  this  hlasphomous  inaiiifosto,"  forwanhd  hy 
the  rohols  to  Lord  Klgin,  '*  is  a  rvsult  of  Christianity  prcachrd 
to  its  people.      Truly   avo   cannot   pride   ourselves  over  such 

results  !"  ,  .  ,    T> 

Aiul  this  is  all,  as  its  own  advocates  confess,  which  Pro- 
tostantism  has  accomidishod  in   China.     It  could  not  convert 
tlio  Chinoso,  hut  it  could  croato  tho  Tae-i)ing  code  (tf  religion 
and  morals,  that  horrihlo  compound  of  "  Protestant  minciides" 
and  Pagan    interpretations    which    Mr.    Ilorvoy,    the   British 
cimsul  at  Ningpo,  reported  to  Mr.  Bruce,  tho  minister  at  Pekin, 
to  he  "  the  most  gigantic  and  hlasphomous  imposition  as  a  creed 
that  tho  Avorld  has  ever  witnessed.^'t     After  fifty  years  of  costly 
hut  sterile  effort,  it  has  hoen  willing  to  redeem  its  failures  eyoii 
hy  an  alliance  with  Siu-Tsuen  and  his  sanguinary  crew  !     This 
is  the  conclusion  of  lahours  in  which  twohinulrednion— Knglisli, 
Gorman,  and  American— have  hoon  actively  engaged,  with  un- 
limited resources,  during  half  a  century  ;  and  it  is  in  the  follow- 
ing remarkable   words   that   the  final  issue  of  their  work  is 
appreciated   even  by   the  men  who  most  Avarmly  dt.»red  its 
success,  and  were  most  solicitous  to  conceal  its  failure :  "  All 
past  missionary  experience,"  says  a  grave  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  who  dates  from  Canton,  on  the  l!ith  of  May,   1859, 
"  goes  far  to  enforce  the  luiwelcomo  truth,  that   the  abstract 
doctrines  of  a  Protestant  faith  find  acceptance  among  a  heathen 
and    idolatrous    race    with    infinitely    gioater    difficulty    than 
Romanism.     There  stands  the  fact."     "  There  is  a  Avide  field," 
says  one  of  the  most  influential  of  American  joimialists  in  18(U, 
after  carefully  reviewing  the  latest  reports  of  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries, "  for  the  exercise  of  missionary  labour  in  China ;  but 
we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  fruits  of  that  labour  will  be 
reaped  by  the  Romish,  and  not  by  the  Protestant  Church."     It 
was  the  consideration  of  the  relations  of  Protestantism  with 
the  Tae-ping  rebels,  and  their  admitted   results,  Avhich  com- 
pelled this  reluctant  admission,  and  forced  the  same  writer  to 
confess,  with  almost  astonishing  candour,  that  only  the  Catholic 
missionary  can  now  repair  the  evils  Avhich  the  Protestant  agents 
have  created,  or  exorcise  the   unclean   spirit  with  whom  they 
have  made  a  treaty  of  alliance.     "  Although  the  religion  of  the 

•  Ch.  XV.,  p.  278. 

t  The  rimes,  .Tune  13, 1862. 


niM'TKH  lit 


it  will, 
lit 


uuMpiccs  of  the  Church  ot  Uomc 

And  now  wo  hnvo  l...nl  ;;-«;i;,.:^ilt;*S?^lt  h/ tliS; 

>;;  hav  seen  tlu.  !'''-'<'""7;  .•,;,,        .^^^^^        tl..  obncuvity 
aoni  ..r  in  chains  m  th.  V?  "'•«>;  '      . !'    , ,,  u„.  horoisni  (if 

thoiv  a..ath,-ovc.rywlH.re  -"^-; "« ,^  {"  \^^^^^^^    ,,t  tl'  Hviritual 
hocanu.  what  they  wr...     ^n    >^  J^;''^     »  j        ^,f  t,,„t  {.^.^.i,,, 

from  the  josorts  '>  / 'yt  V    t«        .  ^^       „t'  no  braver  deeds,  the 

X:;;S  llr  «SStia:^ir'V::.lre  o.  .W  and  our 

^^'>^:U.e  other  hax.d,  we  ^^^J^^^,  ^l^^ll^ 
.oliKnon  crowded  toReO^orn,^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

to  far-off  tidings  of  what  is  nW";P«  j     ^.  ^,,^  i„ 

have  not  once  met  "^'^  2.  l^Zi^^^^^^-^  i"  'A'hibet. 
Tong-KinK,  nor  in  Mongol  a    "o^^^  «L«  of  money,  in 

They  have  r""!""^f  J/  \S 'nobody  could  either  read  or  un- 
safely multiplying  books  ™^  "''"""y  licathen,  as  well  ns 
<,orstand  ;  tfiey  have  sean^alued  t  -  >    >^.^[;  «^  ^^,^,,^,  ,,„„ 

their  own  friends,  by  *  V-.^^Xvils  "  and  the  latter  cmlv  named 

called  them  '!  Lj^'P^^^^^^^^^^^^^  'bey  have  gathered  a  few  'disciples 
themwithajes    orasneer^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

whom  they  hes.Uit<^d^^r^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^,  ^  ^      I 

ledge,  >yho    o"k  then  wag  ^^^^.^^^^  ^  ^,^^^^^  ^^ 

themwithout  remorse,  tnev  nil     J  j^j^^  ^..^ich  never  took 

T" *lr£y  ha  0  o^irsuec^^^^^^^^^  1-t  in  confirming  more 
place ;  and  they  nave  uuiy  j^       ^^ey  have  made 

'deeply  in  their  «"«f /^;«„i'f  ^ous,  a^^^^^^^  obstructing  the 
Christianity  both  hateful  ^^^^  ^"^^^^  .vithout  knowing, 

apostolic  labours  of  men  wh^mthe^      ^^^^^^^^  ^^.^^^^^  ^^^^ 

and  whose  heroism  ^^^J .  ^^^^^^  generations  they  have 

tSc"  r  W  prr?oCrd  to  theUle-Md,  but  have 

•  New  York  Herald,  Pebruary  17, 1861. 

t  Then.  U.  20. 
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ssionaries  of  another 
)f  China,  "  listening 
le  interior ;"  but  v/c 
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fe,  so  that  the  former 
lie  latter  only  named 
hered  a  few  (liseiples 
ashamed  to  acknow- 
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17, 1861. 


isi'lvcs   v(  ;'isrd   to   lal.P  jxirt  in    the   fi«lit.     Tlify   hud   no 
tion  to  this  anil  t(dic  warfiiie,  and  they  knew  it.     "  Tlit>M> 


fhom^ 

vocati , 

actions,"  '^iry  seem  t.i  linve  sai«l,  "  belong  not  to  such  as  us." 
And  so  wlicM  blitod  began  «<i  How,  and  tlic  luuinciit  arrived 
lor  coufcNsing  the  Name  of  Jcs»is,  tliry  turned  flieir  heads  and 
fled  away.  Aud  while  the  furnace  was  being  heated,  *•  seven 
times  mure  tliau  it  was  wont  to  be  heati-d"  and  tin-  valiant 
**  walked  in  the  midst  of  the  llamc,  praising  (iod  an<l  blessing 
the  Lord,"  and  <'ven  women  and  children,  but  yesterday 
jjiigans,  were  crying  ishnid  in  llie  midst  of  their  torments,  "  Let 
them  know  that 'rhou  art  the  Lord,  the  only  (Jod,"*  tliese  men 
hastened  t(.  their  honu-s,  to  hide  themselves  in  nn  inner  room, 
and  to  write  words  of  nudiee  against  the  faith  whicli  the  martyrs 
were  sealing  with  their  blood,  aud  against  the  apostles  who  had 
delivered  it  to  thcn>. 

The  reader  has  now  suffuw'nt  cvidenc(!  befiue  him  npim 
which  to  exercise  his  judicial  function,  and  may  at  length 
a])i)ly,  if  so  minded,  the  Divine  rule,  Hi/  their  fruits  t/o  thall 
litioio  them. 

•  Donieim.  24,  46.  • 
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PART  I. 


CATnOLIC  MISSIONS. 


l 


•  l.nvo  r(>lnilcc(l  England's  misrule  in  Iiulia,  but 
Ma:s\  voices  ha^o  ;'^'"'^7l,or  own  ^ons  "  >Ycre  we  to  be 
,^ne  so  loudly  as  those  of  }fl^'^J^^-^,r  most  illustrious 

^^"^^"  ""^  ?  ,S' -^^-1?::?^  "U\hat  it  had  be^  pos- 
statesmen,  "«X"S  '^Xvlous  period  of  our  dominion,  by  any 
sessed,  during  the  ^"Sloiious  penoQ  ^^^ 

togbetter  than  the  oui.^^^^^^^^^^  Id  still 

LT  "ttX  cloofof  E^^^^^^^^  covetousness,  self-seekmg,  and 
say ,     At  tne  iuju  |,        Indian  heathenism,  t 

J^  S)^-  -af  ^^^^r "  Th^  a:  ih^^U 
record,  of  -vc.— -nd  "^^^^^^^^^ 

irrel  gion  in  I^^V^,', /«^%^"4a  writers  have  flung  the  same 
surely  quite  awful.   .     |^^^?;^  \"„  ,vhich  makes  the  ears 

'^''T''t^''ii^yoc^Z  re^t  the  testimony  of  her  own 
tnigle.  But  It  J'^  77.  ^^.^ii  all  sympathv  with  those  ahen 
people,  we  may  at  least  aiselaim  )    1  ^^^  .^  .^^ 

accusers  who  impute  to  \^\^^^^^;  ^^  ,,,,^  ^en  her  crime  is, 
or  only  guilty  m  part.    In  the  e^es  ot  .^  ^^  ^^^ 

•  Burke  SpeecT.  on  Mr.  Fox's  Ea^t  India  Bill,  Jor^.B.f^^ 
■I-  Ibid.  p.  243. 
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iiulc  in  India,  btit 
"Were  we  to  be 
her  most  illustrious 
dat  it  had  been  pos- 
r  dominion,  by  any 
tiger."*  And  long 
•  interests  could  still 
ss,  self-seeking,  anrl 

niism."t 

,  India,  as  even  they 
nfessed,  is  mainly  a 
he  depth  of  English 
It  of  its  history,  "  is 
1  have  flung  the  same 
hich  makes  the  ears 
jstimony  of  her  own 
)athv  with  those  alien 
hicli  she  is  innocent, 
ch  men  her  crime  is, 
she  governs  it  at  all. 
[t  is  not  true,  as  her 
de  no  eifort  to  convert 
It  she  made  them  too 


orltB,  vol.  iv.,  p.  41. 
p.  367. 


late,  and  after  a  fashion  which  did  not  merit,  and  could  not 
receive,  the  benediction  of  God.  For  long  years,  as  wo  shall 
learn  presently,  she  left  them  to  their  idob ;  bade  lior  own  sous 
pay  honour  to' the  demons  of  the  land ;  recruited  her  treasury, — 
the  only  Christian  nation  which  ever  did  so, — by  a  tax  on  idol 
worship ;  and  rivalled  even  the  votaries  of  Mahomet  and  Ganosa 
in  lubricity  and  intemperance.  Then  she  sent  a  few  adven- 
tm-ers,  hired  for  wages  among  the  sects  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden, — for  her  own  sons,  as  we  shall  hear,  refused  to  bear 
the  message, — to  preach  what  they  called  "  the  gospel"  to  men 
who  were  scarcely  more  ignorant  than  themselves  of  the  sacred 
learning  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  life. 
After  more  than  a  hundred  years  had  been  fully  reckoned,  better 
and  truer  men,  acting  as  they  were  led  by  their  conscience,  and 
only  despising  the  Church's  aid  because  thej^  knew  her  not, 
began,  one  by  one,  to  enter  this  paradise  of  devils.  To  exorcise 
such  a  legion  as  they  presently  encountered  Avas  beyond  their 
power ;  and  so  they  fled  away,  like  Martyn,  scared  and  cowed, 
for  the  devils  laughed  them  to  scorn.  But  their  history  shall 
be  recounted  in  their  own  words,  in  its  proper  place.  Mean- 
while, let  us  speak  of  others,  who  were  before  them  in  time, 
above  them  in  gifts  and  giaces  as  far  as  heaven  is  above  earth, 
and  who  left  them  an  example  which  they  knew  not  how  to 
imitate. 


ST.   THOMAS,   AND   ST.   FRANCIS  XAVIER. 

That  St.  Thomas  preached  the  Gospel  in  India,  and  that  he 
failed  to  make  any  solid  or  permanent  impression  on  the  mass 
of  its  inhabitants,  are  truths  which  hardly  admit  of  denial. 
The  first  is  attested  by  various  and  abundant  evidence;  the 
whole  history  of  India  proves  the  last.  There  is  enough  in  the 
traditions  which  still  survive  in  Southern  India  to  shoAV,  that 
an  Apostle  has  passed  that  way ;  there  is  unhappily  more  than 
enough  to  demonstrate  that  an  aftergiowth  of  weeds  has  over- 
spread and  defaced  his  path.  He  was  one  of  the  Twelve, 
therefore  men  fear  to  say  that  his  mission  was  a  failure ;  if  they 
were  judging  one  of  his  successors,  they  would  say  it  without 
hesitation.  No  doubt  he  did  all  that  God  willed  him  to  do ; 
yet  we  find  ourselves  resisting  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  he  did 
no  more. 

It  is  true  that  some  Protestant  writers  of  little  reputation 
have  denied  that  St.  Thomas  visited  India,  as  others  have 
asserted,  with  equal  confidence,  that  St.  Peter  was  never  at 
Rome.    One  of  the  most  learned  of  orientalists  replies  to  them 
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opinion  tlmt  the  apostle  St.  Ihovnas  «  ^    ^^^^^  ho,v, 

IcrnouUialso  attests  the  ""^^'^'^J  *^^^^ 

in  course  of  tunc,  th.  ---^^Vo."  Al^dsent  presents  to  his 
leur  aucienne  ulouitiie.   +     vmr  unix 

tomb.§  ^,  ,   <j.    Vrnnris  Xavier  there  is  an 

Between  St.  Thomas   ^^^  Jt    I^ancis^^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^ 

interval  of  more  than  /«Y\^,^,^,  ^t  i„^^^^^^^^^  towards  the 
attempted  ^^^^^^^J^  I  their  knowl^lge 
conversion  of  Imli.i  Has  oteurc^       .  '       .•         f  lustory   their 

permitted,  by  men  who  «^f «  *  !^«  £  beyond  the  limits  of 
Special  study.  The  f  "^'J^^^Ve^LTa  si^^^^^^^  ^vide  fteld  to 
our  immediate  inqmry.  W«  J^^;!^  ^"  ^  jj  All  that  we 
survey,  and  little  temptation  *«  ^^  ^^^L^^^^  the  middle  of 

are  coneerned  to  '"v<^^*»f « ^^^Ift  iiour  To  the  religious 
the  sixteenth  century  and  the  PY«^»*  *|^^';  ^o  an  outline  of  its 
ln.tory  of  India  during  t  us  Fr^d;- 

to   Xavicr.         liy  ni^u«-i  p^Tinot  nenetrate  the  designs 

sighted  judgment,  Francis^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  .^ 

of  God  you,  ^"^^;^'^Jjl\«^^^^^^^  earnestly  desired,  what  we 

*^^^^"^^^'';UoTl  for'  tiin  at  Venice,  this  passage  across  the 
so  long  waited  lor  m  vam  ui,  'trarv  to  all  hope,  presents 

seas  into  barbarous  countries  now  J«"t;^^>  ^^/^^^  J^Pi^ec  of 
itself  to  you  here  in  Ro'^e  Jt  i^  no^  a  sii  g  1  ^^^^  ^^^ 
Palestine,  which  we  were  «««^}"S'  ^^^^^^^       This  is  the  soil 

^•ir^bl^rtrsZk  fitly  of  such  an  one  as  St.  Francis. 
Whe^wttt^mprtoTso,  wJare  rebukedat  the  outset  by  the 

X  Description  de  i^'^^^  »"«;«  'gJ^P*  %^^  the  white  Jew.  of  Cochin,"  »oy«  Dr. 

8  Hoi.rion,  tome  i.,  ch.  jv.,  p.  bJ-  ^„^'™  "^ ._  „„p™  plates,  that  when  they 
Wolff,  "testify  in  their  records,  ««f»;\""P^"i,,S7co„verted  through  the 
„rived  in  India  ^^^ey  "  ^.^ar^^e^-•.  J,^^^^^  „/  Br.  Wolff. 

preaching  of  tho  apostle  St.  luomaa. 

''Yw^'-'^'-^^-^'^y  ^'^^''"''''^"'  OratorUn  edition  (1858). 
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[I  one  as  St.  Francis, 
d  at  the  outset  by  the 

p.  439. 
573. 

,te  Jcw8  of  Cocbin,"  »oys  Br. 
pper  plateg,  that  wben  they 
riana,  converted  through  the 
\d  Adventures  of  Dr.  WolJ}, 

•eij  Oratorian  edition  (1858). 


admonition  of  one  who,  though  fully  qualified,  declined  a  simi- 
lar task,  saying,  "  Let  a  saint  write  about  a  saint."  Yet  if  wn 
adhere  Avith  simplicity  to  the  narrative  of  his  biographers,  our 
unworthiness  may  pass  unperceived,  and  we  may  effect  our  pur- 
pose without  immodesty  or  presumption. 

The  life  of  Xavier,  if  he  liad  been  the  only  Christian  of  his 
form  and  stature  since  the  last  of  the  Apostles  died,  would 
suffice  to  prove  tlie  truth  of  God  and  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
None  but  God  could  have  created,  none  but  the  Church  could 
liavc  used,  such  au  instrument,  '.riic  world  and  the  sects  con- 
fess, with  mingled  anger  and  fear,  that  he  i^^  not  of  them. 
Doctor,  prophet,  and  apostle,  what  gift  which  one  of  our  race 
can  receive  or  use  was  denied  to  this  man  ?  Whilst  he  \mn  in 
the  world  few  understood,  perhaps  none  fully,  what  he  really 
was.  It  was  only  by  the  solemn  juridical  process  which  pre- 
ceded his  canonization,  and  hi  which  evidence  was  adduced  on 
oath  such  as  would  have  more  than  satisfied  the  most  jealous 
and  exacting  tribunal  which  ever  sifted  human  testimony,  that 
some  of  the  facts  of  his  stupendous  career  were  revealed  to  his 
fellow  creatures.  To  converse  at  the  same  moment  with  men  of 
various  nations  and  dialects,  so  that  each  thought  he  heard  him 
speak  his  own  tongue ;  to  satisfy  by  one  reply  subtle  and  ojjpo-  ^ 
site  questions,  so  tliat  each  confessed  he  had  received  the  solution 
of  his  own  difficulty  in  the  words  which  answered  evtry  other  ; 
to  heal  the  sick,  to  raise  the  dead,  to  bid  the  waves  be  still,  so 
that  the  very  Gentiles  called  him  in  their  rude  language  "  the 
God  of  nature ;"  such  were  some  of  the  gifts  of  this  great 
apostle.  Yet  this  was  not  his  real  greatness.  It  was  hi*, 
humility,  charity,  spotless  virtue,  and  intimate  union  with  God, 
which  marked  him  as  a  saint.  To  work  miracles  was  no  neces- 
sary part  of  his  character  or  office.  Yet  this  lower  gift  wa  j  also 
added,  for  the  advantage  of  others,  to  those  which  had  ahready 
made  him  the  fiiend  and  disciple  of  Jesus. 

To  such  as  possess  the  gift  of  faith,  by  which  alone  Divine 
things  are  apprehended,  the  life  of  Xavier  is  as  a  book  written 
by  the  hand  of  God,  yet  without  a  single  mystery.  It  is  intel- 
Hgible  even  to  a  child.  Admiration  it  may  excite,  love,  joy,  and 
gratitude — everything  but  surimse.  The  Church  has  begotten 
since  her  espousals  with  Christ  a  thousand  such.  If  she  could 
cease  to  produce  saints,  she  would  cease  to  be.  But  that  hour 
will  only  arrive  yrhen  the  number  is  full,  and  her  work  ended. 

To  all  others  St.  Francis  is,  of  course,  "  a  stone  of  offence." 
They  dare  not  deny  his  virtues,  but  they  are  peevish  and  irri- 
tated at  the  mention  of  his  muacles.  Why  spoil  the  fair  nai-ra- 
tive  of  his  life  with  these  idle  fables  ?  Such  deeds  take  him  out 
of  their  cognizance,  and  afiront  their  good  sense ;  so  they  affect 
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to  MonCi  him  iVcvm  the  injudicious  J;:;^^^;^;^;^^;^ ^^J^n.^^ 

^as  a  K.)o,l  and  devoted  man,  but  1. 1  us  hear  ".^^^^^^^^^ 

lies  healed,  and  graves  «P^"^J-.  J^?//.' a"     ;  but  these  are 

century.    Miraeles  were  toleralde   u  th^fi'«   af^;^  ^^  „,,,,ut 

now  a  long  way  off   -d  so  ^  God^     H^^  ^^  ^^^^^ .  ^^,  ^  to 

too  near  to  us.     He  is  in  "'^^T"''     ,     m         jie  womised  that 

diminish  the  distance  ^^^y;^^  J, "  J    'ev  d^^  ^^  ^■'^"- 

His  servants  should  do  «"«^/^""S^'/^J;.,  {t  is  written  in  the 

^ot  be  denied,  ^^  b-t  no  jn^^^^^^ 

Scriptures.  Kvcn  the  ^^^"^r"  :„fi,TOitic8  :  and  though  it  is 
sick  is  said  to  have  disi>elled  t^^^J^^f  J^^^^  l^^,,,  «f  nature," 
a  hard  saying,  and  t«^f  ^J^jn^ei^^^^  it  must  l>e  believed 
and  is  directly  reproved  by  "^9'^^'^^^^^^^^^^^  i«  enough  of  such 

.vhatever  effort  it  ycost^^l^^^^^  ,^ 

things  m  the  Bible.    \Vhy  au  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^       ^ 

Lord  create  apostles  now      ^'^^y  .      ^  ^^        tend  to  revive 
have  left  no   successors;  it  ^^^"J^^^^^^^  least 

them.  They  have  really  "«  l^^^^^^JX  Such  tales  may  meet 
of  all  in  our  busy  and  sensible  t-ngla"'^-  ^^^^^         ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

^th  success  j^^.  «^t',faXln^l^^^^  manfy  scrutiny  to 

good  sense  of  Britons,  »»*»""'  .  ,  ^y^ey  gut  the  life  ot 
the  puny  dimensions  "^^  ^^^f",  this  Batumi,  and  fling  away 
St.  Francis  in  two,  *«f  P^^^^^J^^^^^^^^  pardon,  not  with- 
ratru'ggr«"y-  forSer..  £ike  Pilate,  they 

rr'tolSemn,  but  c^ot -f  .^X^^J^g  Ws  supernatural 
But  they  have  a  special  motive  tor  ^enyin  ^    ^^ 

powers,  and  they  do  not  conceal  f.  Th^,^^^^  ^^  ^y^  jo  not 
Lm  understanding  the /'h''^^*^*^;/  Why  should  the  Almighty 
even  beheve  in  the  ^^}f^^''\tTL2lh^^  "  A  good  man,^' 
have  made  anytWng  ^^f  ^VetvoSrS,  gives  alms,  says  his 
as  they  speak,  who  ^^fj^^^^^^^^^Z^is  the  loftiest  t/pe  of 
prayers,  and  reads  the  ''^"P*^^;'  i,,^.  All  beyond  this  is 
liumanity  wh  ch  they  are  able  to  concme.  ^y^^^^.^  ^  ^^ 

visionary   and  ehimencal.     Such  a  man^^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^ 
wholly  unknown  to  the«i^  hf  is  to^^^^^--^  ,^^  ^,,i„g  trees, 
the  unshapen  rocks,  the  "ismng  wave    ,  miracles, 

But  they  perfectly  comprehend  *^*y JJ^yCushman  of  good 
they  mJst  -"&-  his  ^^^^^^^^^^^  of  the  W 

repute,  and  moje    ban  averag  ^^B.^  extraprdinary  success 

apostles  of  India:      f  [\^  ^^f"^" -..•„„    on  the  same  authority, 
cLuot  be  ..edited,  ».*ou.^d,m.ng^^on^^^^  .^ 

l^dTCrileeaproSd?-     ThU  i.  e^vu^ly  .rue  of  *«- 
•  Lord  Valentia'8  TraceU,  vol  i.,  oh.  v.,  p.  204. 
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earlier  Apostles  wlio  witnessed  the  Transfiguration  ;  hut  happily 
our  countrymen  arc  inconsistent,  and  their  revcronce  li)r  tiu' 
Bible,  tliough  too  often  a  mere  superstition,  preserves  them  IVom 
excesses  into  wliich  more  logical  minds  have  fallen. 

That  St.  Francis  Xuvior  had  the  gift  of  miracles  is  as  certain 
as  anything  which  depends  upon  human   testimony    and  the 
evidence  of  the  senses.     It  appears  to  be  confessed  even  by  sonic 
Protestant  writers.*     My  his  power  with  God  was  accomplished, 
again  and  again,  that  which  St.  Paul  relates  of  others,  hy  whose 
faith,  he  says,  "  women  received  their  dead  raised  to  life  again." 
One  whom  he  raised  from  the  dead,  Francis  Ciavos,  afterwards 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus.f   Hut  it  is  Avith  his  ordinary  work  as 
an  apostle,  Avhich  in  truth  was  the  gi-eatest  of  his  miracles,  that 
we  are  especially  concerned.     What  he  did  in  India  and  Japan 
there  is  no  need  to  relate  at  large,  for,  who  is  ignorant  of  it  {   He 
did  what  man  never  did,  or  could  do,  except  by  the  indwelling 
might  of  God.     "  He  preached  with  such  vehemence  of  soul  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  man  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
accustome  1  to  the  light  of  eternal  truths ;  a  man  whose  life 
added  such  weight  to  his  Avords,  that  even  when  silent,  the  mere 
sight  of  him  was  sufficient  to  touch  the  sinner's  heart."     And 
the  traces  of  his  work,  in  spite  of  woes  and  misfortunes  which 
shall  be  recounted  hereafter,  and  which  might  have  sufficed 
utterly  to  uproot  the  tender  vine  which  he  had  planted,  still 
remain.     When  a  Protestant  minister  tried,  in  later  times,  to 
seduce  the  people  who  had  long  lost  their  apostolic  guides,  and 
were  driven  to  wander,  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  they  had 
still  faith  enough  to  reply  to  his  new  doctrine,  "  When  you  can 
raise   people   from   the   dead,   as  St.  Francis   Xavier    did   m 
this  rwy  ^>/ace,  we  will  give  you  an  answer,"J    And  even  the 
unconverted  pagans,  more  than  two  centuries  after  his  death, 
still  venerated  him  after  their  gross  and  carnal  fashion ;  for,  as 
La  Croze  bitterly  observes,  "  There  is,  near  Cape  Coniorin,  an 
old  idol  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  to  which  the  heathen  themselves 
make  pilgrimages.     They  call  it  the  Pagoda  of  Parapadri,  i.e  , 
of  the  great  father."% 

*  "  He  releiued  those  who  wjre  ponessed  by  the  devil,  and,  in  several  instance*, 
raised  the  dead.  Hence  he  obtained  the  name  of  the  Oreat  Father ;  hut  he  is  said 
not  to  hove  been  nt  all  dated  by  the  anthority  he  exercised,  or  the  celebrity  he 
acquired."— ITtrfo/y  of  Ceylon,  by  Philalethei,  A.M.,  Oxon.  1817  j  ch.  xxxv.,  p.  225. 
"  My  pen,"  says  the  Calvinist  BaldoBus, "  is  not  capable  of  exprening  the  worth  of 
so  great  a  man." — Churchill,  vol.  iii.,  p.  545. 

f  Henrion,  tome  i.,  2de  partie,  liv.  ii.,  p.  481. 

X  Letlres  Edifiantes,  tome  x.,  p.  118. 

§  Histoire  du  Christianisme  des  Indes,  tome  ii.,  livre  iv.,  p.  81.  "  Eo  non 
Chrigtiani  modo  fx  omni  finitima  rcgione,  sed  ethnic!  etiam  fnma  nrciti,  velut  ad 
cerium  in  rebus  miseris  perAigium,  contiucbant." — Cordara,  Eist.  Sec,  Jesu.,  pars 
6ta.,  lib.  xvii .  p.  GG5. 
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Saint  Fvanns  h^  ^^^'^^  ^'^^  JS^^ 
pvoachius  and  mstnic  ion.     As  far  as  w  ^ 

Ihich  passes  words,  it  was  ^"n>l«;™Vi  ^^  ^^. 

the   Ciiod   and   tl-"    Cr'^li^^l^^lT^Uirt^li    c^^^^^^ 
&.//..«/,  and  that  >v  iich  ?  «;«.  ^J^X^^^  vcpcating  his 

and  these  ho  expounded  with  ^f^wed"  twice  a  day  for  a 
lessons,  wl">never  c  icumstance     aUowed,^^  t^^^^^^^  ^^  tociescribe 

whole  month."  ';\V'7rituS  as  iTa  1^^^^^^^^^  Christians, 
the  admiration  of  the  Gentiles,  as  ^\^",7r.,,i„  conformity 
for  our  holy  law,  which  they  i^^f^^'^^'^^S^^^  !"««' 
with  the  law  of  nature  and  "8^  ^/^J^^J;    ^JjJ  J^a  thJ  Com- 

;;^Steaei:^^ri^^i^^^ogap^^^ 

lliiRcult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  \)^'^X?«^  ^^t  Sour;  which  here 
worthy   of  an  infant  Church  in  i^sfiiB^^  ^   g^ 

attended  our  holy   apostle.     Kejiimstlt,  m  ^^^ 

Ignatius,  owns  that  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  to  hiik  for 

says,   that  frequently   the  JJ™^^^^^  to  go  on  raising 

baptism  were  so  """^^^^^^^ ^J^^i;'";:;^^^^^^     adnSnistration  of 
his  arm  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  m  tue  ^^^^ 

the  -crament,and  that  his  voice  h^^^         Commandments,  and 
the  incessant  repetition  of  tj^«  ^leed,  tue  t^  ,^^^         ^^^ 

a  certain  brief  admonition  of  rticduUesmti  ^^.^  ^^^^^ 

bhss  of  heaven,  the  pains  of  hell,  and  wnai  gou 
lead  to  the  one  or  the  other.  nourishment 

prayer  and  meditation,  so  tj*y^,«. '^*?  *'*',^' ""i^^^  hours,  he 
ecstasy  by  those  who  watched  him  m  iV' T1!S,  St    Paul 
reSd  Lse    "  abundant  <=-««^jJX,;,  ^Int^ture^^ 
^^^^"\tetnt:^    '"otnT^^^^^  UW  a^^rSn,"  he  writes 
7sl  fgnirrif  spelng  f -ther    l^^laWm^  amorigst 

these  Christians  ff  ^-JS^^  ^frtke  exce^^^^  S  Sxe  infinite 
gx-eat  comfort  in  this  life ;  or^  f,  J^^J J^^^  „,,  eall  me  to  Thy 

^^  TloCiS^t  ^-Vit  a  torment  to  live  any  longer 

^t?:l3.^Sce  about  the  a^uali^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

«  Wlien  the  Saint  entered  the  ^^gdom  of  Trav^^^^^^^         ^^^^^, 

itentirelyidolatrous  bnt  -lien  h^^^^^^  coast  "he 


residence,  it  was  enhreiy    -»"^?";"       »     And  as  the  labours 
founded  no  fewer  than  tony -fi\ e  cliurcues.       auu 


•  Life,  p.  78. 
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of  the  first  apostles  were  "  confirmed  by  signs  following,     so 
Innumerable   miracles   attested   the  continual    presence  ot  the 
Holy  Ghost  with  this  man  of  God.     Even  children,  armed  with 
Bome  object  which  had  touched  his  person,  Ins  cross  or  his 
rosary,  were  able  to  cast  out  devils  and  heal  the  sick,  and  were 
often  employed  by  him  for  such  purposes,  when  his  own  occupa- 
tions left  him  no  leisure  to  accept  the  invitations  which  pressed 
upon  him  from  all  parts.  At  Malacca,  a  mother  whose  child  had 
been  three  days  in  the  grave,  came  to  him  in  faith,  and  desired 
that  the  U)st  one  might  be  restored ;  for,  said  she,  "  God  giants 
all  things  to  your  prayers."     "  Go,"  he  replied,  "  and  open  the 
tomb,  you  will  find  her  ahve."     And  thereupon,  m  presence  ot 
a  vast  concourse  of  spectators,  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the 
miracle,  for  his  power  was  known,  "  the  stone  was  removed,  the 
giave  opened,  and  the  young  girl  Avas  found  alive.  * 

In  the  island  of  Moro,  "he  converted  the  whole  city  of  lolo, 
containing  twenty-five  thousand  souls,  and  left  at  his  death  no 
fewer  than  twenty-nine  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  added  to  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  subject  to  His  law."  By  the  year  1548, 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  Christians  might  be  numbered 
"along  the  two  coasts  starting  from  Cape  Comonn;  and  they 
afterwards  gave  full  evidence  of  their  virtue  by  the  courage  with 
which  they  encountered  the  persecutions  raised  against  them  by 
the  Gentiles;  when,  far  from  denying  their  faith,  all,  even 
mere  children,  readily  presented  their  necks  to  the  executioners. 

But  we  need  not  pursue  further  the  details  of  his  history. 
Since  the  days  of  St.  Paul  no  greater  missionary,  perhaps,  has 
appeared  on  earth.  Like  St.  Paul,  too,  he  prevailed,  because 
he  was  firmly  knit  to  Peter,  and  to  his  Holy  See.  It  was  in 
the  might  of  her  blessing  that  he  went  forth,  and  without  it  he 
would  have  been  onlv  a  visionary  and  a  fanatic,— perhaps  an 
here8iarch,-at  best  a'brilhant  but  unprofitable  rhetorician. 

That  St.  Francis  was  a  man  taught  of  God,  and  full  ot  the 
Holy  Ghost,~that  he  was  most  dear  to  the  Sacred  Heart  ot 
Jesus,— that  the  Catholic  Faith  which  he  believed  and  delivered 
to  others  was  the  true  and  perfect  revelation  of  the  Most  High,— 
and  that  in  the  regions  which  he  evangehzed  he  did  an  apostle  s 
work  and  obtained  an  apostle's  reward;  these  are  ti"uths  whidi 
none  would  even  have  doubted,  unless  ignorance  had  blinded  their 
iudgment,or  sin  obscured  it,  or  pride  and  passion  had  suppheda 
motive  for  denying  what  the  Gentiles  themselves,  less  bhndand 
perverse,  and  moved  by  better  and  purer  instincts,  were  con- 
strained to  admit  and  proclaim. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  the  Samt, 

•  Life,  p.  140. 
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his  tomb  was  opened,  and  then  the  promise  which  such  as  he 
aveThared,  b-  a  special  privik^ns  with  tl^eir  D.vme  Mas  er 
that  even  their  flesh  "  sh.)uld  not  see  corrui)tion,     ^^a8  once 
Ze  f  imied.     -  His  face  was  not  in  the  Unist  changed  so  that 
poXit    1    gM  have  been  taken  tVom  it."*  ,  Vet  .t  is  o   a  njmv 
hns   d  stingtiished  from   his  felh.ws  even  m   deatli,  that    he 
liseinles  of  another  faith  have  ventured  to  s^x-ak  in  words  which 
0  e  A  O  eathen  wonhl  bhish  to  use.     •'  Francs  Xayier     says 
the  Rev.  James  Housh,  -  hved  for  the  reputation  of  his  order    t 
Dr.  Geddes  openly  scoft-s  at  him-  Dr.  Morrison  knients  his 
'   nisty  and  obscure  views  ;"§     Dr.  Grant  denies  that  he  could 
work  miracles  ;||    and  in  1857,   another  English  writer    as  if 
anxious  to  prove  that   even   the   pa^an   has  keeiuT  religious 
Sncts  than  some  who  boast  to  have  a  special  "'^'S^^^  into  he 
nlpteries  of  revelation,  confidently  affirms,  that  ';  lus  Chnstian 
pdnciples  were  of  a  very  questionable  "''tare.   Jl     Alas  ■  t»r 
those  who  have  less  discernment  of  the  works  of  Grod,  and  the 
signs  of  His  presence,  than  even  the  heathen  and  the  outcast. 

THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  SAINT  FKANCIS. 

St.  Francis  came  nearer  than  most  of  his  race  to  the  highest 
excellence  which  a  creature  can  attain,  but  we  shall  now  see 
that  his  successors  in  the  Indian  mission  were  n«V»"75  ^y  °* 
him     While  yet  on  earth  he  had  said,  ot  himself  and  his  few 
companions:  "This  mission  will  scarcely  surviTe  ^tj '«"J'l^;;«' 
unless  you  send  fresh  labourers."     His  appeal  was  heard,  and 
it  is  the  career  of  those  who  followed  in  Ins  footsteps  which  we 
are  next  to  trace.     Through  every  fluctuation  of  good  and  evil 
fortune,  but  with  patient  endurance  and  stedfast  constancy,  his 
immediate  successors  pursued  the  task  which  he  had  commenced. 
By  their  labours  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Goa,  originally 
constituted  by  St.  Francis,  had  been  divided  into  two,  of  which 
the  f,econd  was  named  the  province  of  Malabar  ;  and  in  addition 
to  the  flourishing  missions   established   on  both  coasts,  new 
churches  had  been  formed  in  the  interior,  which  remain  to 
this  day,  wherever  the  messengers  of  peace  found  an  entrance. 
Let"u8  pass  over  an  interval  of  fifty  years,  and  we  come  to  a 


H- 


11 


•  .4»iMafe*,  tome  viii.,  p.  683.  „,,  /,o«m 

t  History  of  Christianity  in  India,  vol.  i.,  p.  211  (183J;. 

t  History  of  the  Church  of  Malabar,  Tp.i2.  ,  .         ri, 

§  The  Fathers  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  vol.  i.,  p.  07. 

\  ?rSr?S::U'5^e^Xby  Robert  B.  M.  Binning.  E«,..  Madras  Civil 
Service,  vol. «.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  97. 
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name  illustrious  in  the  apostolic  annals,  and  to  an  epoch  worthy 
of  our  earnest  attention.  Few  periods  have  been  more  glorious 
to  the  ('hurch,  none  more  misunderstood  by  her  enemies.  A 
brief  allusion  to  the  political  state  of  Western  India  at  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  a'ntiiry  is  indisjietisable  to  a  full  understanding 
of  the  events  which  are  now  to  be  related. 

Portugal  had  been  chosen  by  Divine  Providence  as  tln>  chief 
instrument  in  propagating  the  Christian  faith  in  the  wide 
regi(ms  of  the  East.  "  From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  tho 
frontier  of  China,  an  extent  of  twelve  thousand  miles  of  coast,  all 
the  princijial  emporia  were  in  her  p»)ssession."*  The  discoveries 
of  Vasco  di  Gama,  and  the  victories  of  Albiupierrpu^  had  led  to 
the  planting  of  the  Cross  alon<^  the  whole  western  shore  of  the 
Indian  peninsula.  Animated  at  first  by  an  admirable  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  God,  the  fervent  and  generous  men  whom  Portugal 
sent  forth  to  so  many  lands  were  at  leaet  as  anxious  to  enlarge 
the  dominions  of  the  faith  as  to  promote  the  interests  of  their 
own  nation,  which  at  this  time  had  attained  the  climax  of  her 
splendour  and  renown.  But  this  first  epoch  of  faith  and  zeal 
did  not  last  long.  The  noble  traditions  which  had  inspired  the 
conquerors  of  Malabar  ceased  to  animate  men  who  were  now 
absorbed  only  by  the  pursuit  of  gain,  and  the  ignoble  arts  of  a 
greedy  and  unscrupulous  traffic.  Thus  it  is  ever  with  men  and 
their  works.  When  life  seems  most  vigorous,  then  comes 
dissolution  or  decay.  All  fail,  by  their  own  fault,  save  only  the 
Church,  which  abides  for  ever.  The  Portuguese  name,  once  so 
pure,  was  defiled  by  those  who  bore  it ;  and  the  city  of  Goa,  the 
metropolis  of  Portuguese  India,  became  a  ])rovorb  and  a  scandal 
among  the  heathen.  The  horror  which  tlie  Indians  had 
now  conceived  of  the  European  character,  and  the  contempt 
which  they  felt  for  its  vices  and  inconsistencies,  had  become 
almost  a  passion.  The  use  of  gross  meats  and  of  strong  liquors, 
condemned  Iwth  by  the  law  and  the  instincts  of  these  Asiatic 
tribes,  was  inexpressibly  revolting  to  men  who  comprehended 
only  the  rigours  and  austerities  of  religion,  and  confoundbd  the 
means  of  purification  with  the  end.  "  Nothing,"  says  a  modern 
traveller,  "equals  their  frugality ;"f  and  one  of  the  latest 
historians  of  India  adds,  that  they  still  practise  the  same 
austerities,  "from  affectation  of  Brahminical  purity." J  To 
be  a  prangui,  or  even  to  hold  communication  ■with  one, 
was,  in  their  estimation,  the  foulest  dishonour.  The  rare 
virtues  which  might  still  be  •witnessed  in  individuals  failed  to 
subdue  the  imdiscriminating  scorn  and  hate  with  which  they 

*  Diicomriet  in  Alia,  by  Hugh  Murray,  vol.  ii-,  ch.  ii.,  p.  70. 
f  Haunman,  Voi/age  en  Chine,  tome  i.,  ch.  iii ,  p.  129. 
X  Bickarda'  India,  vol.  i.,  pp.  61,  272. 
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vcunivded  the  Christian  namo.     Conversions  were   at  nn  eml. 
1\5  fo«  too^  yrars  Father  G.msulvo  Kernan.le.  luul  laboured 
m^.nSt    he   lu-ople  of  Madura  without  KaininK  so  mueli  us  a 
IX  new  disci,  k..     lliH  .,wn  virtues  extorted  their  umviUmK 
ad.Sr«t  on    hi  S.e  was  identified,  by  rank  and  ongrn.  with 
iun  "ST  hcdong..d,  as  they  deemed,  to  an  ahnost  bestial  caste 
1    was    eeessary  to  apply  a  remedy  to  this  immense  evil.     The 
hnTr    had    a?m.d    which   was  ti  determine   the  fortunes  of 
Christianity  hi  India,  and  decide,  at  least  for  a  long  iH..nod. 
whether  liiiht  or  darkness  should  cover  the  land. 

Atsuchaerisistheliand..fGodwas  stretched  forth,  to  lay 
hohl  of  the  n  un  whom  He  had  chosen  to  accomplish  a  work 
umueiUly  nipossible,  and  to  «uide  him  to  the  distant  shore  on 
which  this  terrible  conflict  betwen  K'H'cI  and  cy.  was  about  to 
omnu-  e.  The  apostle  dv.tined  for  this  formichible  mission  was 
CberV dc?  NohiU,  one  oC  the  I  athcrs  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and 
it  is  of  his  career  that  we  um:vt  now  speak. 

KOBERT  Ue'  NOBILI. 

Robert  de'  Nobili,  like  so  many  of  the  eariier  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries   was  a  man  of  noble  Wth,  a  nephew  of  Cardinal 
rCnalie    and  near  kinsman  of  Pope  Marcellus    II.     In 
nu  S Eur.  '^  and  the  brilliant  position  which  would  have 
?cdSa^.'hcrl  tLper  than  hi,  he  had  abandoned  w^ 
deliberate  contempt  the  honours  and  diprnties   of  which  the 
wo  Id  tLly  Ss  to  redeem  the  insiRniiicaiKe  by  persuading 
TcWn  to  accept  them.     He  began,  then,  hke  a  true  apostle, 
r  f^iiinK  all  to  follow  Christ:  and  his  aftcr-course  was 
wUTof  this  begimiing.     In  1606,  in  company  with  lather 
lliert  I  aerrio,  the  provincial  of  Malabar,  he  entered  the  nussion 
ti^l^ovYeZndel  and  there  set  himself  to  contemplate    he 
terrible  problem  which  God  designed  him  to  ««!;«•  Jith^he 
keen  vision  of  a  saint,  and  the  calm  strength  of  a  heart  wluctt 
had  ZaSy   accepted  martyrdom  in  pujpose   and  desire   he 
examined  the  hattle-lield  which  lay  before  him.    The  next 

"''st  Paul,  the  great  exemplar  of  missionaries,  had  said:  "AH 
things  are  lawful  to  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedien  .       And 
aS  « If  meat  scandaUze  my  brother,  I  will  never  eat  flesh. 
He^  was  a  rule  for  later  apostles.    The  new  evangehst  of  India 
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luuU'rstood  that,  {•:,(  the  sake  of  his  brother,  he  must  iibstaiii  fnoa 
Avf.h,  that  lu>  ini<;ht  not  ^ive  scaudul ;  and  from  that  hour  ho 
nm(h(  a  vow  to  CJnd  that  Iw  wouhl  nt-vrr  cat  mrat  a;;ain.  Uiit 
this  was  a  very  small  part  of  tlic  wliole  sacrifict'  rrcjuircd  of  liiiii. 
Tlie  iiLstitutiou  of  r««/(',v,  thou^rh  by  many  dt'cmcd  only  a  civil 
institution,  iiimlo<;ous  to  the  distinctions  of  rank  which  exist  in 
Europe,*  couhl  not  be  pernuinently  rccoj^nized,  for  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  j;reat  principle  of  ('hristian  fraternity.  But  neithi-r 
could  souls  be  abandoned  for  such  a  causcf  "  Touched  l)y  tho 
deplonibU'  blindness  of  these  people  buried  in  t\w  (hirkness  of 
deatli,"  says  his  coni])anion  Lacr/io,  "  penetrated  with  the  •j^iand 
tliou<rht  that  Jesus  Christ  canu*  for  the  salvation  of  all  nu-n, 
tliat  lie  nmst  everywhere  triumph  over  the  demon,  destroy  his 
kingdom,  and  release  his  chjjtives ;  reco^ni/in}^  also  tlie  true 
cause  of  an  obstinacy  so  frightful  and  perverse;  Father  Ilolx-rt 
de'  Nobili  resolved  to  apply  to  this  evil  an  effective  remedy. 
Imitating  the  exiftnple  of  St.  Paul,  who  became  all  things  to  all 
men,  and  that  of  the  Eternal  Word,  who  became  Man  in  order 
to  save  men ;  Father  Rol)ert  said  within  himself, — '  I  also  will 
make  myself  an  Indian  in  order  to  save  the  Indians.' ''  He  saw 
at  a  glance  all  which  tliis  sublime  purjxjse  involved,  and  without 
fear  he  accepted  all.  J 

Authorized  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cranganoro,  as  well  as  by 
his  immediate  superior,  Le  now  presented  himself  before  the 
Brahmins.  "  I  am  neither  a  Pranyui  nor  a  Portuguese,"  said  he, 
"  but  a  Koman  Rajah,  that  is,  a  member  of  the  highest  order  of 
nobility ;  I  am  also  a  Stntiassi,  that  is,  a  penitent  who  has  re- 
nounced the  world  and  all  its  pleasures."  Uoth  statements,  as 
a  Protestant  writer  of  our  onn  day  candicdy  remarks,  were 
"  strictly  true."§  He  had  as  good  a  right  to  make  them  as  St. 
Paul  to  declare,  at  one  time  tlxat  he  was  a  Hebrew,  at  another 
that  he  was  a  Koman  citizen.  From  tliis  moment,  condescending 
by  a  supreme  effort  of  charity  to  the  infirmities  of  those  whom 
he  desired  to  save,  he  separated  from  his  brethren,  who  were 
known  to  have  mingled  with  men  of  other  castes,  and  admitted 
none  but  Bralmiins  to  his  society.  Rice,  bitter  herbs,  and  water, 
tasted  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  constituted  his  whole  nourish- 

*  The  Theorg  and  Practice  of  Caite,  by  B.  A.  Irving,  Eiq.,  ch.  i.,  p.  26. 

f  "  Caste  is  one  among  many  initanncs  of  tliu  peculiar  exng(^eration>  in  which 
tlio  Hindu  mind  lovea  to  indulge  .  . ,  Caate  may  bo  modified  and  rriiucred  less 
bnrsh  in  its  general  outlinci,  but  it  will  never  ccaM  to  exiat."  Travel*  in  Peru 
and  India,  by  Clements  U.  Markbam,  F.8.A.,  F.U.G.S.,  cb.  xxv.,  p.  424  (18G2). 

X  Tbe  iblldwing  narrntivo  is  mainly  derived  from  tbe  Letters  published  by  the 
Vhro  Bertraud  in  his  llistoir"  tie  la  Mitsion  clu  MadtirS,  of  which  the  oricntnlist 
Mohl  reported  to  the  Aoiatic  Society  of  Paris,  in  1841,  "  they  ought  to  hnVo  a 
pkce  in  vi\  the  libraries  of  the  learaed."  Mapporl,  81  Mai,  p.  19. 

§  Theory  qfCatte,  cb.  v.,  p.  127. 
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iUustrio.is  nrnit..nt.     'Hu-y  an-  toM  l.y  Ins  Bml.nun  atfudant 
that  tlH«  V.  tlu-r  is  niKau'cd  in  Fay.r.  or  ni  iiu'd.tation,  or  ni  tlit. 
s     ly  of  tin-  Divin..  law.     Aft.-r  hcu.^  rcj,rtc-.l  two  or  thr.-o  tntu-s 
"v  ar.  at  l.n^th  ad.nitt.Ml.     Fasciuat.-.l  by  h.s  ..lo.uuMKr  au.l 
finction  of  ,naun..r.  an.l  clmrtncl  l.y  the  iMjr.ty  'V;«\vl;«;";:";;; 
uith  which  h..  spaks  thi-ir  hmKua^c,  by  his  n-ntations  fioiu 
.'morv  of  tlu.  most  famous  [...liau  auth..rs    or  by    he  vom<8 
hw'h   ...  .hHlaims  with  ..xciuisitc  taste,  they  hast..}  to  pubhsh 
ib  ,  a  a  the  rare  (iuaHti..s  of  th..  hi.hleu  apostle.     Their  r.-port 
;    ,  h!.s  th..  ears  ..f  the  kiii«,  who  seu.ls  a  nu.ssa«e  ..xpr..ssn,K 
his  ,h.sire  to  sec  him.     Th..  Fath.-r,  eonsentn,;;  t..  "'"•';.;'   ^»;«^ 
empty  lumours,  but  not  f..r  his  own  sak..,  an(V«l.'«;TmnR  that  the 
Se  wns  not  y  't  eome,  r..pH..s  that  he  is  ubs..rb...l  bv  tu,  duties 
of  his  s"ate,  ami  does  n..t  Ipiit  his  house.     At  lengtli  ho  makes 
his  first  conquest.     A  Ikahmin  of  the  highest  rank,  asmnns  after 
;!^fe     onbu    diB.laininB  the  religion  of  Christ    o^  keen  and 
Uc-tised  intellect,  and  familiar  with  the  philosophical  systems 
«nhe  Eust.  resolves  to  visit  him.     Their  cmference  lasts  twenty 
days,  during  which  the  subtle  c.mflict  of  two  vigorous  minds  ,s 
8U  tained,  and  all  the  treasures  of  Christian  science  are  unfolded 
by   tbc  hand  of  a  master.     The   Brahnun   was  no  common 
aclversary.     Skilled  in  logic   and  metaphysics,  versed  in  the 
writings  of  the  Platonicians,  he  combated  every  position.    At 
S.  he  avowed  himself  vanquished,  embraceU  "  thejoohsh- 
essof  the  Cross,"  was  instructed,  and  admitted  to  bant.sm ; 
and  then  he  became  himself  an  evangelist.     H.s  example  was 
r.edi  y   fo"o^ved  by   ..thers,   convinced   chiefly  by   the  solid 
relons  which  the  neophyt^'  unfolded  before  them.     On  the  8th 
of  Aueust,  1608,  another  of  the  same  order,  but  eminent  among 
all  for\is  natural  gifts,  applied  to  the  Father  for  instruction. 
Touched  by  the  truths  of  faith,  he  flung  away  with  indignation 
the  ashes  with  which  his  forehead  was  smeared,  and  forbade  his 
t  ree   ons  henceforth  to  bear  the  marks  of  idolatry     His  demand 
br    baptism   was  refused  till  he  should  prove  his  constancy, 
which  he  and  his  household  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  d()ing. 
And  now  the  fruits  of  this  great  attempt  began  to  multiply. 
Coi    inced  by  the  testimony  of  his  Brahivun  servants  that  the 
secret  life  of  the  apostle  was  one  of  unceasing  mortificat  on  and 
prayer,  unable  too  to  resist  the  wisdom  that  was  in  hmi    fresh 
Ker ts  were  continuallv  added,  and  always  of  the  l"glfe«t  cla^s 
The  Father  himself,  in  describing  the  triumphant  results  of  his 
patient  and  ingenious  charity,  says:  "Besides  my  manner,  of 
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life,  my  food  and  costume,  and  my  using  exchiHively  the  services 
of  IhahniiiiN,  there  is  another  circumstance  which  aids  lue 
powerfully  iu  making  conversions ;  it  is  the  knowledge  which  I 
have  acqui Hid  of  their  most  secret  books.  [  tiud  it  slated  in 
them  that  their  country  originally  possessed  tour  hiwn,  ov  rrtlan  ; 
that  three  of  these  hiws  are  those  which  the  lirahiuins  still  teach 
at  the  |n-cscut  day,  an<l  that  the  foutth  was  a  |)urt>ly  spiritual  law 
by  virtue  of  which  it  was  possible  to  attain  the  salvation  of  the 
soul."*  H<'  then  g«K^s  on  to  say  that  this  fourth  rvdd  was  stated 
to  Im<  in  great  ])art  lost,  and  that  lio  man  was  sutliciently  holy  or 
learned  to  recover  it;  while  the  remaining  n;/tts  acknowledge 
that  they  do  not  suffice  to  confer  spiritui'l  life.f  "  From  all 
this,"  Ih'  adds,  "  I  take  occasion  to  point  out  to  them,  that  they 
are  living  in  fatal  error,  that  neither  of  the-  three  irdus  wliicli 
they  recognize  has  power  to  save  them ;  that  in  consequence  all 
their  efforts  are  vain,  and  this  I  prove  to  them  by  citing  the  very 
words  of  their  sacred  lwM)ks.  These  people  have  an  anh'iit  desire 
of  eternal  happiness,  and  in  order  to  merit  it  devote  themselves 
to  penance,  alms-deeds,  and  the  worship  of  their  idols.^  I 
proHt  by  this  disposition  to  tell  them  that  if  they  wish  to  obtain 
salvation,  they  must  listen  to  my  instructions ;  that  I  have  come 
from  a  remote  country  with  the  sole  object  of  bringing  salvation 
to  them,  by  teaching  them  that  spiritual  law  which,  by  the  con- 
fession of  their  Drahmins,  they  have  wholly  lost,  I  thus  adapt 
myself  to  their  opinion,  after  the  example  of  the  aiwstle,  who 
preached  to  the  Athenians  the  Unknown  God." 

In  the  midst  of  his  successes  it  Avas  not  to  be  supposed  that 
he  would  escape  the  trials  and  contradictions  which  the  saints 
have  always  desired  to  encounter,  and  Avitbout  which  they  have 
deemed  their  work  imperfect.  The  pagan  Brahmins  presented 
a  petition  to  the  king  against  him  for  refusing  jiermission  to  his 
disciples  to  Avear  ashes,  or  any  other  symbol  of  idolatrous 
worsnip.  A  strong  excitement  was  created,  and  one  of  his  oAvn 
Ih-ahmm  attendants  abandoned  him  in  fear;  but  requesting 
permission  to  return  shortly  after  Avas  rejected  as  unworthy. 
The  authority  of  the  king,  Avho  visited  ^him  in  person,  and 
proffered  his  active  protection,  discouraged  his  enemies,  and 
completed  his  triumph.  A  little  later,  in  a  conference  of  eigiit 
hundred  Brahmins,  assembled  to  judge  his  doctrine,  the  defence 


*  Berirand,  tome  il.,  p.  21. 

t  "  Wo  •till  know  the  vedas  very  imperfectly."  Mohl,  Rapport,  p.  41.  "  Sir 
'William  Jonei  penetrated  little  beyond  modem  verBtons  of  particular  paisages." 
Speir'i  Jji/e  in  Ancient  India,  ch.  i.,  p.  42. 

X  ..."  La  socidtd  indoue  est  encore  bien  pins  ^-rofonddment  rellgieuie  que  lea 
■oci^tda  Orecque  et  Romaine."  L'Inde  tout  la  domination  Anglaite,  par  le  Baton 
Barohoa  de  Penbo^n,  tome  ii.,  liv.  viii.,  p.  146. 
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of  tlio  cvansolical  law  was  urged  witli  so  much  force  by  one  of 
his  converts  that  his  accusers  were  compelled  to  retu-e  irom  the 
assembly,  humbled  and  confounded. 

In  1609,  we  find  him  writing  as  follows,  from,  the  "ty  ot 
Madura-  "Every  day  our  progress  becomes  more  visible,  and 
?hc   c'l'versL  'of   tL  geiltiles   less   difficult.    The   persecu- 
tion raised  by  the  Brahmins  has  had  no  other  eifect  than  to 
strengthen  our  position  in  this  city.     I  have  just  now  baptized 
ci.'-ht  persons,  and  am  preparing  the  remaining  catechumens. 
At  this  period  his  day  seems  to  have  been  occupied  as  follows 
Besides  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  religious  life,  meditation  and 
maver,  from  which  alone  he  derived  strength  to  pursue  such  a 
career,  he  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  languages,  in  composing 
a  volumuious  catechism,  "adapted  to  the  genius  and  capacity 
of  the  people,"  in  four  daily  instrr .  tions  to  the  Christians  or 
the   catechumens,   and  finally   in    audiences    granted    to    the 
numerous   visitors   who   desired    to   confer   with  him   on  the 
spiritual  law.     "  My  Church,"  he  says,  "  can  no  longer  contain 
the  Christians;  it  has  become  necessary  to  enlarge  it;  but  1  am 
witliout  monev,  and  must  beg  your  chanty  to  send  me  some 
assistance."    Shortly  after,  two  of  his  neophytes  were  despatched 
to  the  college  at  Cochin,  and  their  journey  affords  us  the  hrst 
opportunity  of  judging  what  sort  of  Christians  were  formed  by 
his  instruction  and  example.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  de  ISobih, 
in  the  letter  which  announced  their  approaching  visit,  distinctly 
informed  his  colleagues,  that  they  were  too  soundly  instructed 
to  take  offence  at  the  external  differences  o{  caste,  moAe  of  Mo, 
ceremonies,  &c.,  which  they  would  remark  m  the  Christians  to 
whom  they  were  sent.     "  You  need  not  fear  lest  they  should  be 
scandalized,  either  at  the  college  or  in  the  city,  by  these  differ- 
ences     They  are  fully  instructed  in  all  such  matters.     Ihey 
know  that,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  diversity  of  our  usages,  we 
all  serve  the  same  God,  and  practise  the  same  law,  and  that  in 
this  respect  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  amongst  us.     l-ar, 
then,  from  supposing  that  this  journey  will  produce  an  injunous 
effect  upon  our  newl^;-founded  .church,  I  trust  that  it  will  prove 

most  beneficial  to  it. '  .     , 

The  anticipations  which  he  thus  expressed  were  fully  realized 
It  was  perhaps  a  bold  experiment,  but  the  result  showed  that 
where  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Christian  law  existed  the 
institution  of  caste  was  a  purely  civil  rite,  and  dwindled  to  a 
mere  question  of  social  etiquette.  The  two  neophytes,  Visou- 
vasan  and  Maleiappen,  accomplished  their  journey  in  safety, 
and  are  thus  described  by  the  Fathers  at  Cochm,  whose  guests 
they  had  become :  "  That  which  touched  us  most  deeply  was  to 
find  them  so  perfectly  instmcted  in  the  truths  of  our  holy  reli- 
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gion.  Our  Fathers  took  pleasure  in  proposing  to  them  all  sorts 
of  questions,  even  upon  the  highest  mysteries,  the  Holy  Trinity, 
the  Real  Presence,  &c. ;  to  which  they  replied  with  such  con- 
fidence, pronjptitudc,  and  exactness,  as  filled  us  with  admira- 
tion." Here,  then,  was  an  adequate  and  independent  proof  of 
the  success  which  had  attended  the  labours  of  de'  Nobili,  and  at 
once  the  severest  and  most  conclusive  test  Avhich  could  be  ap- 
plied to  them. 

At  the  request  of  de'  Nobili,  whose  incessant  toils  now  ex- 
ceeded his  force.  Father  Emanuel  Leitan  was  instructed  to  join 
him,  and  from  him  we  have  the  following  account  of  the  mission 
of  Madura,  dated  the  28th  of  September,  1609 :  "  I  wish  I  could 
express  to  you  the  feelings  which  the  contemplation  of  this 
infant  church  has  excited  in  me,  and  the  piety  of  these  angels 
whom  Father  Robert  has  gained  to  God  at  the  price  of  so  many 
labours  aiul  sacrifices.  I  have  never  seen  Christians  who,  in  so 
short  a  time,  were  so  perfectly  instructed  in  the  things  of  God 
and  of  holy  religion,"  He  then  describes  their  manner  of  life 
and  spiritual  wisdom,  and  adds  examples  of  the  fresh  conver- 
sions continually  •wrought  by  his  illustrious  colleague.  A  little 
later,  the  apostle  himself  writes  as  follows  to  the  provincial, 
who  had  proposed  to  visit  his  mission :  "Believe  me,  Reverend 
Father,  you  will  taste  here  such  abundant  and  lively  joy  as  you 
can  neither  imagine  nor  I  express.  The  Lord  gathers  into  the 
fold  so  great  a  number  of  new  sheep  that  in  a  few  days  my 
church  will  no  longer  be  able  to  contain  the  neophytes,  and  we 
must  once  more  think  of  enlarging  it.  During  the  past  month 
I  have  baptized  a  great  number  of  idolaters,  and  if  I  have  not 
admitted  more,  it  is  because  I  am  unable  to  suffice  for  so  great 
labour.  At  all  times,  but  especially  in  the  commencement,  and 
in  this  country,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  only  to  baptize 
catechumens  after  having  subjected  them  to  a  long  trial,  and 
instructed  them  radically  in  all  the  truths  of  the  laith.  The 
Christians  whom  we  are  now  forming  are  the  nucleus  of  the 
church  which  we  seek  to  establish  ;  it  is  by  the  careful  discipline 
of  these  first  elements  that  we  shall  assure  its  fervour,  constancy, 
and  generosity  in  the  time  to  come."* 

Again,  in  the  following  year,  he  writes  these  remarkable 
words  to  the  learned  Antony  Vico,  whom  he  desired  to  associate 
to  his  labours :  "  I  have  to  relate  to  you  things  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  if  I  were  writing  to  any  other  than  a  professor  of 
theology,  I  should  think  it  necessary  to  preface  my  account,  by 
way  of  precaution,  with  an  explanatory  statement.  I  should 
warn  him  not  to  be  astonished  at  the  display  of  so  many  sorceries 

*  Bertrand,  tome  iL,  p.  73. 
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a  lid  Avitchciafts,  since  we  are  in  a  land  wherein  the  demon  stiii 
exercises  a  terrible  and  univei.,al   empire,  and  in  which  this 
visible  action  of  Satan  is  an  everyday  fact,  recognized  by  the 
whole  Indian  people,  and  forming  the  motive  and  basis  of  a 
lar<re  part  of  their  worship.   I  would  bid  him  also  not  be  amazed 
at  the  wonders  which  God  works  among  our  Christians,  since 
from  such  marvels,  according  to  the  holy  Fathers,  spring  the 
healing  Avaters  Avhich  must  fertilize  the  precious  plant  of  Christ- 
ianity, newly  sown  in  this  savage  soil.     No  doubt  there  may  be 
particular  cases  in  which  simplicity  exaggerates  natural  facts, 
and  attributes  them  to  supernatural  causes ;  but  a  man  must  be 
blind,  or  obstinate  beyond  all  measure,  not  to  recognize  m  this 
country  the  occurrence  of  innumerable  prodigies  of  both  kinds. 
It  is  curious  to  see  a  Presbyterian  author,  tAVO  hundred  and 
forty  years  later,  repeating  the  same  fact,  and  asserting,  on  the 
authority  of  Protestant  missionaries,  that  "  in  heathen  countries 
such  as  this,  Satan  still  exercises  a  power  which  was  formerly 
allowed  him,  but  of  Avhich  he  is  now  in  a  great  measure  de- 
prived in  Christian  lands."*  ,        ^   ,  ,    j 
The  "  prodigious  success,"  as  Laerzio  speaks,  ot  the  method 
adopted  by  de'  NobiU  was  now  more  and  more  apparent.     By  a 
severity  of  life  intolerable  to  a  lower  degree  of  charity  than  his, 
he  had  removed  the  first  prejudices  of  the  Indians  ;  and  by  the 
wisdom  and  eloquence  with  which  he  combated  the  errors  of 
their  reUgion  and  philosophy,  he  gradually  won  their  assent  to 
the  pure  doctrine  Avhich  he  preached.     "  Praised  be  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  had  noAv  become  the  ordinary  salutation  of  the 
Christians  when  they  met  in  the  streets,  and  yet  the  faith  which 
it  expressed  was  only  in  the  beginning  of  its  triumphs.     It  is 
interesting  to  read  the  description  of  the  great  apostle  by  whose 
laboms  it  was  so  rapidly  spreading,  and  of  Avhom  Father  Antony 
Yico,  a  competent  judge  of  men  and  their  works,  thus  speaks  m 
a  letter  to  Claude  Aquaviva,  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  : 
"  However  exalted  Avas  the  opinion  Avhich  I  had  formerly  en- 
tertained of  Father  Robert's  capacity  for  the  work  of  converting 
the  heathen,  it  Avas  very  far  beloAV  the  reality,  Avhich  I  should 
be  disposed  to  call  the  ideal  perfection  of  a  missionary,  if  1  did 
not  actually  Avitness  it  with  my  oaati  eyes.  Hoav  shall  I  describe 
tliat  consummate  science  which  unfolds  Avithout  eflfort  the  most 
arduous  questions  of  theology  ?  that  elasticity  of  talent  Avhich, 
while  it  reveals  truth  to  the  comprehension  of  the  ignorant, 
knoAvs  hoAV  to  charm  and  fascinate  the  learned?  that  fertile 
eloquence  Avhich  amazes  us  by  the  opulence  of  its  language,  in 


•  Six  Yean  in  India,  by  Mrs.  Colin  Mackenzie,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vl.,  p.  243 
BanAle*  and  BeeolUetion$  of  an  Indian  Official,  by  Lieut.-Col.  W.  H 
ToL  i.,  ch.  xi.,  p.  89. 
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spite  of  the  difficulty  and  variety  of  the  idioms  of  these  people  ?" 
It  is  impossible,  he  adds,  after  a  long  enumeration  of  his  great 
qualities,  not  to  refer  them  "  rather  to  a  special  grace,  an  extra- 
ordinary gift  of  the  Divine  bounty,  than  to  the  natural  talents  of 
Father  Robert."* 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Providence  had  elected  to  combat 
with  superstition  and  error  in  tlieir  most  inveterate  forms,  and 
to  triumpli  over  them,  not  by  human  weapons,  but  by  the  power 
of  evangelical  truth  and  charity,  even  in  their  strongholds.  So 
gi-eat  was  his  success,  that  some  of  the  most  spiritual  men  of  the 
age  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  constituted  "  the  most 
admirable  missionary  work"  in  the  modern  annals  of  the 
Church,  "  The  Mission  of  Madura"  became  a  proverb  through- 
out Christendom ;  and  its  founder  is  said,  though  doubtless  a 
portion  of  the  work  was  accomplished  by  his  colleagues,  to  have 
converted  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  idolaters,  nearly  all 
of  whom  belonged  to  the  caste  of  Brahmins.  Once  more  it  was 
proved,  as  St.  Francis  and  his  companions  had  already  proved, 
that  the  Hindoo  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  grace ;  and  that 
when  he  saw  a  saint,  he  was  able  to  recognize  him.  If  in  later 
times  he  has  seemed  to  reject  ChiJstianity,  it  was  only,  as  we 
shall  see,  because  he  could  no  longer  detect  anything  Divine  in 
the  new  order  of  teachers  who  presei.  ted  it  to  him. 

And  now  de'  Nobili  prepared  to  quit  Madura,— in  which  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  native  Christians  attest  even  at  this 
dajr  the  solidity  of  his  work,— and,  attended  by  Indian  cate- 
chists  formed  by  his  own  hand,  resolved  to  penetrate  still  further 
into  the  interior,  and  to  carry  the  message  of  peace  to  nations 
and  tribes  yet  more  remote.  But  at  this  moment  began  that 
great  and  cruel  trial  which  formed  the  crisis  of  his  apostolic 
career,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice  briefly  before  we 
continue  the  history  of  missionary  efiTorts  in  India.f 

Whoever  has  derived  his  notions  of  the  celebrated  mission  of 
Madura,  and  of  its  illustrious  founder,  from  the  writings  of  Pro- 
testant historians,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  received  unfavour- 
able impressions  of  both.  Bold  and  confident  in  their  general 
assertions,  minute  and  circumstantial  in  details,  reiterated  by 
successive  writers  Avithout  the  variation  of  a  phrase,  they  have 
probably  beguiled  many  an  unwary  and  inexperienced  reader. 
Who  would  suspect  that  charges  so  grave  and  formidable, 
fortified  by  an  almost  ostentatious  array  of  names  and  dates, 

*  Bertrand,  tome  ii.,  p.  138. 

t  A  modem  Knglish  writer  remarki,  in  proof  of  his  influence,  that  in  the  cele- 
brated Hindoo  edifices  at  Madura,  the  "  dissimilitude  to  the  general  style  of  Hindoo 
architecture  was  occasioned  by  the  suggestioni  of  the  Jesuit  missionary.  Bobert 
de'  Nobili."  Bobert'a  Eindottan,  vol.  U.,  p.  69. 
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.vovc  only  the  inventions  of  fretful  and  unforgiving  jealousy  ? 
Yet  the  niost  superficial  examination  .vill  suffice  to  expose  their 
real  I Wter,  aU  will  be  found  to  afford  ^  "-  m^^^^^^^^^^  "J 
the  value  of  Protestant  traditions  against  the  Clmrch,  ana  oi 
the  mode  in  which  they  arc  pei-petuated. 

E^iT  Pvotestant  writer,  Vith  two  or  three  exceptions,  has 
ascr  bed  the  success  of  the  mission  of  Madura,  and  its  .Wer- 
?ul  resuUrto  a  guilty  connivance  with  ^agan  superstitions. 
Thi  their    exjlanatiou   of  apostohc  triumphs  which  they 

Ser  believe  no  •  m.derstand.  La  Croze,  Geddes,  and  Hough, 
und  other  writers  of  their  class  in  a  long  succession,  luxuriate 
hi  laZmge  of  which  we  need  not  offer  even  a  specimen;  and 
d  rec  a<rainst  de'  Nobili  and  his  successors  charges  of  forgery 
rmposUue,  superstition,  idolatry  and  various  other -mes^^^^^^^^^ 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate.  Even  the  respectable  Dr.  (xrant, 
wio  "s  not  to\e  confounded  with  such  writers  as  these,  has 
fallen,  no  doubt  unwittingly,  into  the  same  delusion 

It  is  not  as  perhaps  might  have  been  anticipated,  from  the 
pa.es  o?Mosh?im,ithat  vast  arsenal  of  untruths,  from  whose 
^mple  stores  cver^  private  venture  of  Protestantism  has  ever 
sincrbeen  fitted  out,-that  the  tale  was  originally  derived. 
Ct  there  is  one  name  which  invariably  occurs  in  the  writings 
refened  to,  one  witness  whom  they  all  quote,  aj^^.t^  ^^;J«"l.*^^ 
whole  history  is  to  be  traced.  That  witness  is  Father  Noi- 
bort  "  ex-Capuchin,  and  ex-missionary  in  India. 

in  a  work  puW-hed  by  this  person  in  1744,1  under  circum- 
stances  which  shall  be  described  immediately,  all  the  fables 
which  have  since  been  repeated  as  grave  historical  facts  are 
found.  He  is  quoted,  apparently  without  suspicion,  by  Dr 
Grant  in  his  Bampto^i  lectures.  Yet  a  very  little  inquiry,  and 
even  a  reference  to  so  common  a  book  as  the  Btographe  Urn- 
verselle,  would  have  revealed  to  him  the  real  character  of  a 
mtness  by  whose  help  he  has  not  feared  to  defame  some  of  the 
most  heroic  and  evangelical  men  who  ever  devoted  their  hves  to 
the  service  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

Norbert  was  one  of  those  oxdinary  missionaries  who  had 
utterly  failed  to  convert  the  Hindoob  by  the  usual  methods,  and 
who  was  as  incapable  of  imitating  the  terrible  austerities  by 
which  the  Jesuits  prepared  their  success,  as  he  was  of  rejoicmg 
in  triumphs  in  which  he  had  no  share..  The  critical  moment 
had  arrived  for  him  which  occurs  once  in  every  man  s  hfe,  and 
upon  which  his  whole  fiiture  destiny  often  depends.  For  »  time 
he  seems  to  have  hesitated,  then  made  his  choice,  and  that  choice 

•  Bampton  Leetwafor  1843.  ,     „  ,  , 

t  XLemoires  Eiitoriq«e»  tur  Us  Munons  det  MaJMara. 
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was  fatal.  Stung  with  mortal  jealousy,  and  yicldiu'A  t(»  the 
suggestions  of  a  malice  which  amounted  almost  to  freii/y,  lie 
att^ieked  llie  J(  suits  with  fury  oven  from  the  puli»it.  llie  civil 
])ower  was  foic(>d  to  interfere,  and  I)ui)leix,  the  ^vovenior  ot 
Pondicheny,  though  he  had  been  his  friend,  juit  him  on  board 
ship,  and  sent  him  to  America.  Here  he  s])i'nt  two  years, 
"  less  occupied  hi  the  work  of  the  missions  than  ni  jdaniMng 
schemes  to  revenge  liims(«lf  on  the  Jesuits."  The  ])ublication  of 
the  mendacious  work  which  he  had  ])rei)are<l  on  tlie  Malabar 
mission,  and  in  which  he  treated  tlie  Society  of  Jesus  as  a  band 
of  scheming  malefacto  ,  was  in-ohibited  by  authority,  bvit  h(> 
quitted  Ronu'  and  in-inU  d  it  secretly.  Cinulennied  by  his  own 
Order,  though  he  affected  to  vindicate  it  from  the  injuries  of  the 
Jesuits,  he  tied  to  Holland  and  thence  to  England,  in  both 
which  countries  he  found  congenial  spirits.  In  the  latter  he 
established  first  a  candle  and  afterwards  a  carpet  manufactory, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberiand.  Thence  he 
wandered  into  Gennany,  and  subsequently,  having  obtained  bis 
spcularizati(m,  and  put  off  the  rehgious  habit  which  he  had 
defiled,  he  went  to  Tortugal.  Here  remorse  seems  to  have  over- 
taken him,  and  he  was  permitted,  by  an  excess  of  charity,  to 
assume  once  more  the  habit  of  a  Cai)uchin,  which  he  a  second 
time  hiid  aside.  Finally,  after  having  attempted  to  deceive  (>veii 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  he  died,  in  a  wretched  coiuhtion,  ni  an 
obscure  village  of  France.*.  „,     „ 

Such  was  the  witness  upon  whose  statements  all  the  1  rotestant 
histories  of  Christianity  in  Malabar  are  solely  founded.  He 
will  continue,  Ave  may  be  sure,  to  be  eagerly  cpioted  by  the 
same  class  of  writers.  The  latest  of  them,  in  a  work  as  su])er- 
ficial  and  unlearned  as  it  is  coarse  and  presumptuous,  surpassing 
all  his  predecessors  in  violence  of  language,  si  U  clings  to  this 
discredited  witness  ;  and  despising  the  judgment .  Jhristendom, 
as  well  as  that  more  awful  judgment  of  whic.i  it  is  only  the 
precursor,  is  not  ashamed  to  speak  of  "  the  impiety  of  tlu> 
Jesuits,"  to  declare  that  they  went  to  India  "  Avith  a  he  m  their 
right  hands,"  that  "the  Christianity  of  Madura  was  iindis- 
guised  idolatry,"  and  that  its  apostles  "relied  on  an  unin- 
telUgible  jneaching,  and  an  equally  unintelligible  ceri>m()ny  ot 

baptism."  t  , 

They  were  "liars,"  according  to  this  person,  because  they 
called  themselves  "  penitents,"  though  their  whole  life  was  one 
long  crucifixion;  they  were  "liars,"  because  they  announced 
themselves  as  "  rajahs,"  though  many  of  them  belonged  to  the 

t   ChrMianiti)  in  India,  by  J.  W.  Kaye.  ch.  L,  p.  33  ;  ch.  n.,  p.  73  (18d9). 
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most  illustrious  lamilic-H  of  Euyopo,  and  thov  wo n  •' )  l"l' tcr  , 
thou-h  tlu'V  tau-lit  tlu'ir  disciples  to   sacrifice  lite  itsdl,   and 
constlintlv  set  tliein   the  example,  rather  than  countci.ame  by 
word  or  look  the  ahominations  of  the  i^entiles. 

There  are  some  forms  of  ^uilt  which  no  human  enactment 
has  defined,  and  no  earthly  trihunal  is  competent  to  av,M.se. 
We  will  not  seek  to  pass  sentence  (m  such  an  accuser.  ^^  e  tunc 
m.  court  hi  which  to  try  him;  hut  we  shall  meet  him  asam 

before  the  iust  Jud^c.  i  ai    t 

It  was  the  Lutheran  La  Croze  who  had  encouraged  Mr.  Kay  e 
to  speak  after  this  fashion,  by  assertin}?,  Ions  befort>,  that  the 
Jesuits  regarded  the  mission  of  Madura  as  a  very  lucrative 
■iffair'"  And  as  if  even  this  were  too  weak  to  satisty  Ins 
'resentm.mt,  he  added,  that  lust  of  money  was  the  charactenstie, 
not  of  the  Jesuits  only,  but  of  Catholic  missionaries  senerally . 

It  was  not  so  that  our  Lord  had  spoken  of  thern.         ^ou 
shall  be  hated   of  all   men  for   my   Name  s   sake      was   His 
promise,  and  abundantly  has  it  been  fulfilled.     Neither  their 
titter  austerities  and  mortitications,-nor  their  sordid  food  and 
lodsrins,  which  a  beggar  would  have  disdained  to  share,— nor 
the?r    angehc    patience    and    charity, -nor    the    supernatural 
sanctity  of  their  lives,-nor  the  calm  heroic  dignity  of  then- 
deaths,  could  avert  the  imprecations  of  men  of  wliom  it  has 
been  well  said,  "  they  believe  neither  m  truth  nor  m  virtue,  t 
It  is  in    language   against  which  heaven    and   earth   silently 
protest  that  they  have  described  that  noble  army  of  e^■angehsts, 
every  one  of  whom  might  have  said,  with  St.  Paul,  "I  fill  up 
hi  mv  flesh  those  things  that  are  wanting  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ"     The  mouth  whicih  could  revile  such  as  tliese,  ami 
char-W  them  with  fraud,  covetousncss,  and  idolatry,  need  not 
fear,^it  would  scarcely  be  a  greater  crime,— to  caU  bt.  John 
unchaste,  or  St.  Paul  an  usurer.  r   r  •.   ,  u  ,  ,u^w 

But  we  owe  no  answer  to  men  who  have  forfeited  by  their 
excesses  all  claims  to  respect.  It  may  be  said,  however,  in 
defence  of  the  better  sort  of  Protestant  writers,  that  the  fables 
bv  which  they  have  been  not  unwillingly  deceived  were 
successful,  for  a  moment,  in  their  infliience  upon  men  of 
•  another  and  a  higher  order.  The  great  Bellarmine  himself,  the 
near  kinsman  of  de'  Nobili,  was  for  a  time  disturbed  by  the 
specious  fraud,  and  wrote  to  demand  an  explanation  oi  <he 
complicity  with  heathen  customs  attributed  to  his  nephew. 
The  explanation  came,  and,  as  Norbert  bitterly  confesses  he 
changed  his  opinion."?     In  1615,  the  cardinal,  now  perfectly 


*  Histoire  du  ChrisHanisme  des  Index,  tome  i.,  liv.  i.,  p. 
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t  Metnoiret  ffiiloriques,  &.C.,  tome  i.,  Ijv.  i.,  p.  17. 
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informed,  wrote  once  more  to  console  the  apostle  in  his  trials, 
and  to  exhort  him  to  "continue  in   his   noble   and   ghnious 
career."     In  Malabar  itself,  where  all  the  facts  were  known, 
the  Archbishop  of  Goa,  Primate  of  the  Indies,— though  he  had 
actually  presided  at  the  Synod  of  Diamper  which  condemned 
the  use  of  the  Brahminical  cord,— solennily  ajjprovcd  the  con- 
duct of  do'  Nobili;   whilst   his   diocesan,  the   Archbishop   of 
Cranganore,   added  to  his  approval   these  remarkable   words: 
"  Would  to  God  that  Father  Robert  had  more  imitators  of  his 
virtue  than  impugners  of  his  conduct !     For  my  part,  I. would 
willingly  Avcar  six  hundred  Brahminical  cords,  if  by  doing  so  I 
could  effect  the  salvation  of  a  single  soul."     The  prelate  knew, 
perhaps,  that  it  was  only  an  emblem  of  rank,  and  that  the 
Brahmin,  in  investing  his  son  Avith  it,  said,  "  ego  te  nohilem  hac 
linea  facio."*     In  1623,  by  a  Bull  dated  the  31st  of  January, 
Gregory  XV.  gave  his  supreme  sanction  to  the  method  pursued 
by  de'  Nobili ;  and,  in  1707,  Clement  XI.  repeated  the  same 
judgment.     Clement  XII.  indeed  ordered  them  to  abolish  the 
distinction  of  castes ;   but  as  this  decision,  founded  upon  an 
extreme  view  of  the  theory  of  caste,  was  found  to  be  absolutely 
fatal  to  conversions,  Benedict  XIV.,  by  his  Bull  of  the  12th  of 
September,  1744,  not  only  applauded  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits, 
but  authorized  them  to  have  two  classes  of  missionaries,  one  for 
the  nobles,  and  another  for  the  pariahs.      The  decision  was 
received  with  joy  in  India,  and  the  Fathers  contended  Avith  one 
another  Avho  should  have  the  loAver  calling.     Among  the  first 
who  devoted  themselves  for  life  to  the  pariahs  Avere  d'Orbigny, 
Barbosa,  Da  Costa,  Pimentel,  d' Almeida,  and  others,  Avho  forgot 
their  oavti  nobility  to  become  the  servants  of  slaves  and  outcasts. 
Such  was  the  termination  of  the  celebrated  controversy  about 
the  mission  of  Madura,  which  in  its  first  stage  lasted  ten  years, 
and  out  of  Avhich  its  founder  came   forth  victorious.     "His 
Avhole  conduct,"  says  an  eminent  Protestant  writer,  rebuking 
by  his  solitary  protest  the  libels  of  his  co-religionists,  "  Avas  so 
admirably  adapted  to  its  end,  that  he  Avas  soon  surrounded  by 
croAvds  of  converts ;  and  although  his  method  of  instruction  at 
first  gave  great  offence  and  scandal  at  home,  it  seemed  to  be  the 
only  one  fitted  to  advance  the  cause."  f 

But  his  work,  though  justified  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  constantly  approving  during  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  had  received  during  the  first  conflict 
a  serious  check.  The  fruits  of  that  Avork  remain  indeed,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  to   this  day;  but  the  conversion   of  the 

•  Jouvency,  lib.  xviii.,  p.  508.  «...     i... 

t  Raake,  Eiitory  of  the  Pogu,  vol.  u.,  book  ▼«.,  p  98}  ed.  Auitin. 
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r  i„ou  tn  wliicli  he  had  devoted  himself  with  such 
!;«t«.o  ;«s  Julod  and  henceforth  impodj-d^ 
"  K  iMim     movement  which  had  been  excited  amonKst  the 

i,ni>.'rfoctly  revived  ut  a  later  pmod.    So  true  it  is  that  it    s 
1U  irult   to  recover   an   opnortumty  once  lost !         Haa   tins 
lb     d     u  sion.  whicli  owed  (ts  ori«  n.  to  jealousy  ratlie^ 
m  t    a  iust  susceptibility,  never  arisen,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
f.      h     success  of  de'  Nobili  would  have  been  earned,  or 
Xt  woSS  Ci  been  tit  condition  of  India  at  the  present  day. 
it       dme  to  close  our  account  of  this  great  aposle,  who, 
.Inv  nl  frTv-five  years,  led  such  a  life  as  even  the  solitaries  of 
i     T?..S  miMit  have  feared  to  imitate;  but  who  laboured 
%^^J^^lr^^-^^  ««  -^  l^°Sli«h  writer  remarks 
"  le  W  to  sei  as  the  reward  of  forty-live  vears  of  missi,mary 
tr.     .  ,  bur  h  in  ■very  town  of  iniportance  m  the  south  oflndm.  f 
V   i\e    w  th  ^r^^^  ill  his  old  age,  he  used  the  affliction  as 

a  «  of  Lwin,  still  nearer  to  God  ^Y  P-j^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
1  ,.-     'I'lif.  ritv  of  Mchiinore,  near  wnicli  ue  iiiUi  loup, 

Wr.  UumWc  oS,  ».s  ..ic.d  U  d«.r„>.d  toward,  ««-■ 

.    of  Sie  r2">f  But'vheS  tWshappeuedhe  had  already  gone  to 
receive  his  crown.  * 

MISSIONS  IN   CENTRAL  INDIA. 

Almost  identical  in  date,  as  well  as  in  their  general  character, 

^veVe  A? "not  less  remarkable  labours," as  Ranke  notices,  after 

louvency,  "of  the  missionaries  at  the  court  of  the  emperor 

Sr"     At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  year 

1  nqq  "  Christmas-eve  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  solemnity 

afLaho?er^ZlZs  catechumens,  with  palm-branches  m  the.r 

hands  went  in  procession  to  the  churches  and  received  baptism, 
hands,  went  m  i  ^^^^   ^^^^^^  ^^  the  blood-royal 

;okm;iv*recdved  biptism"  at  the  hands  of  Father  Gerommo 
XavTr  a  nep^^^^  of  St.  Francis.§  Akbar  himself,  as  a  British 
historian  nSces,  reverenced  « the  images  of  Jesus  Chnst  oiid 
the  VirSn  when  they  were  shown  to  him  by  the  ™««<>n«"e  '  J 
aid  sS^cited  permission,  reluctantly  accorded,  to  retain  them  in 
Ws  plce?o7a"iigle  night.    The  nobles  of  his  court,  "  andeven 

•  nistoire  de  la  MUHon  du  MadurS,  tome  ii.,  p.  197. 

t  Irving'B  Theoty  of  Caste,  ch.  v.,  p.  128. 

%  Bertrand,  tome  iii.,  p.  H*-  > 

8  Hanke,  p.  94. ...    _  ooq 

I  Elr.ijin8toi.e'8  JBTiXor^  o//«<f»a,  vol  u.  ch.  hi.,  p.  828. 
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IMussulnnt'  loctors,  in  spite  of  their  general  aversion  for  images 
displayed  the  same  interest,  and  for  twenty  sunessive  days  the 
church  of  the  Jesuits  in  La)iore  was  thronged  irom  morning  Hi 
ui-ht  by  audiences  which  mimbercd  from  three  to  tour  thousand. 
S.Tunivcrsal  was  the  movement,  that  the  Persian  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  the^Nlogul  brought  his  cliil(ln;n  to  be  bapti/ed,  ami 
the  Fathers  "  went  about  their  functions  in  Lahore  as  it  in  tie 
middle  of  Home."*     For  a  time  it  appeared  as  li  Centra    Indui 
Avas  about  to  be  subjugated,  in  its  turn  by  the  taiti.    In  the  v.;ry 
stron"hold  of  Eastern  superstition  and  idolatry,  the  missionancs 
of  the  Cross  contended  with  the  enemy  of  mankind  and  seemed 
on  the  point  of  wresting  his  kingdom  fr.mi  him.     Ihe  piety  and 
constancy  of  their  disciples,  numbering  already  many  thousands 
attracted  continually  the  homage  ..f  the  heathen,  and  1  rotestan 
writers  liave  admitted  that  at  this  moment  the  whole  fabric  ot 
oriental  domonology  was  menaced  with  ruin,  irom  which  it  was 
only  saved  bypolitical  events  which  the  missKmaries  could  neitlier 
anticipate  nor  avert.  The  trh.mphs  of  theGosnel  weienot,  then, 
limited  to  Western  and  Southern  India,  to  which,  however,  w; 
Avill  ..ow  return,  for  the  sake  of  tracing  the  process  by  whicli 
they  were  gradually  accompUshed. 

THE    DLE89ED   JOHN   DE   BRITTO. 

The  next  great  name  which  occurs  in  the  roll  of  Indian  evan- 
gelists is  that  of  the  Blessed  John  de  Britto.    The  son  of  a  viceroy 
of  Brazil,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  John  IV.  of  Portugal   the 
apostle  whose  labours  we  are  now  to  descnbe,  and  who  was  bom 
in  1647,  was  educated  at  court  as  the  companion  ot  the  rojal 
princes.   At  the  age  of  fourteen,  on  his  recovery  from  a  dangerous 
Si  less    durin.'  which  he  had  invoked  the  mtercession  of  St. 
Frances  Se^r,  he  embraced  the  reUgioiis  life  and  assivmed  the 
habit  thou.rh  still  perfoming  his  functions  as  one  ot  the  royal 
Zes^    Wfth  hifinite  difficulty  he  finally  obtained  the  king's 
peSiission  to  retire  from  court,  and  announced  to  Ins  mother  in 
?hSe^words  his  new  calUng  :  « It  is  time  that  I  sh^mld  quit  you, 
my  mXr,  to  follow  Jesus  Christ."  When  the  humility  and  abne- 
™aSof  one  so  highly  bom  and  so  delicately  nurtured  cxeiea 
Vhe  admiration  of  his  new  associates,  he  was  wont  to  say .     I 
havetSyknown  true  nobiUty  since  I  became  the  compamoii^o 
the  friends  and  disciples  of  Jesus  Chnst.       In  IbTd  he  was 
Irtoed  priest,  and  in  the  same  year  embarked  for  India,  where 
he  ardently  hoped,  and  was  destined  by  Providence  to  find  the 
crown  of  martyrdom."t 

t  HUtoire  du  Bienheureux  ^a»  de  BrUto,  par  le  K.  P.  Pi&t  (18oJ;. 
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lie  was  not  long  in  (lisrovciin^;  tho  true  nature  of  the  mission 
to  whicli  he  liad  now  (lc(li(ut((l  hiniM'lf.     Like  his  imMloccssors, 
he  imanstood   that  the  Indiiin  couhl  only  hit  won  to  G"«J  "X 
uiHwtlcH  who  had  coura};i«  to  l«>ad  a   suiMTnatmal  hfo.     ">>o 
would   ratluT   dcstcnd  into  h.-U,"  was  thrir  co"  -non  mnark, 
•'  than  hi-  the  disciples  uf  J'nniffnis."     The  austerities  and  the 
virtues  of  de'  Nohili  were  imitated  hy  de  Britto,  and,  if  possible, 
•with  greater  success.     On   Easter-day,    1(578,  he  aihnitted   to 
baptism  three  hundred  catechinnens  at  once,  every  one  of  Avliom 
had  been  lon<,'  and  dili};ently  prepared  hy  himself.     From  that 
iiour  his  eimverts  hecame  so  niunenuis,  that  all  the  Avitnesses 
who  were  examined   during   the   picMcss   of  his   heatificatiou 
declared  themselves  unable  to  reckon  them.     When,  for  thehrst 
time,  he  was  condemned  to  death  hy  the  governor  of  TanjoiT,tlic 
Christians  of  that  province  declared  that  they  would  quit  the 
kingdom  en  masso  unless  tlu^  edict  was  repealed ;  "  for  fear  of 
depopulating  the  territory,"  their  petition  was  granted.     More 
than   eighteen   hundr«'d  of  them  subsequently  received  lioly 
Communion  at  his  hands  on  the  same  day. 

Of  all  the  Indian  missionaries  none  seems  to  have  been  more 
openly  favoured  with  Divine  succours,  to  which,  with  charac- 
teristic modesty,  he  thus  alludes :  "  These  prodigious  favours  .  f 
God  are  so  frequent  that  (mr  Christians  have  become  accustomeii 
to  them."  But  it  is  not  of  himself  that  he  writes.  "  A  neophyte 
named  John  has  become  celebrated  by  the  instantaneous  cures 
which  he  effects  by  reciting  the  Creed  over  the  sick.  The  pagans 
themselves  eageriy  apply  to  him,  or  recommend  themselves  to 
him  in  their  infirmities."  The  examples  which  he  notices  of 
energumens  being  delivered  from  possession  at  the  moment  of 
baptism  occur  at  almost  every  page.  The  celebrated  i'ather 
Bouchet  attests  the  same  fact.  "  It  has  been  my  happiness,  he 
says,  "  to  consecrate  the  greater  part  of  my  life  to  preaching  the 
Gosjiel  to  the  idolaters  of  India ;  and  I  have  had  also  the  con- 
solation to  mtness  this  fact,  that  some  of  the  prodigies  which 
contributed  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  in  the  time  of  the 
primitive  Church  are  daily  renewed  among  the  churches  which 
we  have  formed  in  the  midst  of  this  pagan  land."*  Of  many 
of  them,  he  adds.  Englishmen  and  Protestants  were  witnesses. 
Lut  to  return  to  de  Britto. 

Amongst  the  labours  which  filled  up  his  daily  hfe  were 
constant  disputations  with  the  most  learned  .  '  the  Brahmins, 
whom  he  refuted  out  of  their  own  books,  unLi;  at  length,  con- 
founded by  perpetual  defeats,  they  no  longer  dared  to  accept 
his  challenge,  and  declined  all  public  controversy.  And  now 
the  power  which  God  gave  him  was  displayed  more  and  more 

*  Lettret  Edifiantei,  tome  xiy  p.  43. 
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mightily.     In  lOfiC,  from  the  5th  of  May  to  the  17th  of  July, 
he  baptized    two  thousand  and  seventy  latechumens.*      Like 
St.  I'aul,  he  siiHored  slriju's,  bonds,  imprisonment,  hunger,  and 
thirst;  he  Avau(U'red  from  place  to  jdace  withotit  a  refuge  ;  and 
though  naturally  of  a  frail  and  delicate  constitution  survived 
trials  under   which  many  of  his   brellnen  speedily  sank.     At 
^laugalore  he  was  lowered  into  a  tank  by  a  pulley,  and  plunged 
and  replunged  into  the  water,  till  life  was  m-arly  extinct ;  while 
his  catechists  and  neophytes,   after  sharing  tlu!  same  torture, 
were  subseciueutly  scourged,  and  though  some  died  under  the 
blows,  only  one  sought  escape  in  apostasy.     Shut  up  Avith  him 
in  prison,  they  found  strength  and  couscdation  in  his  fervent 
exhortations,  and  es])ecially  in  his  continual  discourses  upon  the 
I'assion  of  our  Lord.     After  an  incarceiation  of  eleven  dajs,  ho 
was  brought  forth,  ami  commanded  to  invoke  the  name  ot  Siva. 
His  only  answer  was  to  repeat  with  tender  devotion  that  of 
Jesus.     The  enraged  goveriu)r  struck  him  on  the  face  with  his 
own  hand,  when  he  calmly  turned  to  him  his  other  cheek.     On 
the  following  day,  he  was  exposed  naked  on  a  rock,  under  the 
burning  rays   of  the  Indian  sini,  and   then   beaten  Avith  rods 
and  whips  till  pieces  of  his  flesh  Averc  torn  aAvay.     One  of  his 
catechists,   at   a  later   period   the   Avitness  of  Ins   martyrdom, 
received  such  violent  bloAvs  on  the  head,  that  one  of  his  eyes 
Avas  forced  out,  and  hung  down  upon  his  cheek.      "  Tell  his 
master,"  cried  the  govenior,  Avith  grim  pleasantry,  "  to  replace 
it  for  him."     To  confound  the  scoffing  persecutor,  this  poAver 
Avas  given  him;  and  Avhen  de  Britto  had  made  the  sign  of  the  ^^ 
Cross,   the  eye  Avas  immediately  restored   to  its  place.     The 
governor  ordered  a  book  to  be  brought,  and  when  the  miracle 
Avas  proved  by  the  confessor  reading  out  of  it,  the  impenitent 
barbarian,  Avho  "  Avould  not  k'lieve  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead,"  angrily  exclaimed,  "  He  has  done  it  by  magic !"     His 
chief  secretary,  however,  Avas  converted,  and  confessed  "that 
a  religion  Avhich  could  produce  such  proofs  of  its  origin  must 
certainly  come  from  heaven."  f    The  persecutor  himself,  by  one 
of  those  judgments  of  Avhich  the  history  of  missions  supphes  so 
many  examples,  Avas  subsequently  impaled  alive  by  one  of  the 
native  princes. 

In  1688,  de  Britto  Avas  sent  to  Portugal  on  the  aifiurs  of  the 
mission,  Avhere  he  Avas  embraced  as  a  brother  by  Pedro  II.,  and 
Avclcomed  with  public  veneration,  the  gieatest  nobles  thionging 
round  him  to  kiss  the  marks  of  the  Avounds  Avhich  he  had 
received  in  the  service  of  Christ.  In  vain  the  king  attempted 
to  retain  him,  beseeching  him  to  undertake  the  education  of  his 

•  Pnit,liv.  UL,  p.  199. 
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three  nightM  in  surression,  rays  of  brilliant  light  hovering  over 
the  wtake  from  wliich  he  was  susixMided."* 

Such,  in  his  turn,  was  this  ^rriit  servant  of  God  and  of  the 
('hureh.  Ten  years  were  oceupicd  in  collecting  on  tlie  spot, 
from  innumerable  witnesses,  the  facts  recorded  in  tlie  Acts  of 
his  HcatiHcation.  The  catcchist  Mariadughen,  his  constant 
companion,  de])osed  on  oath,  that  in  the  ))lains  of  Valt>tirel  ho 
hapti/ed  in  a  singh'day  three  thousand  pagans.  Another  gave 
evidence  that  in  ten  days,  with  scanty  assistantre  from  others,  ho 
conferred  tlie  same  sacrament  on  twelve  thousand  catechumens, 
so  that  tlu'y  were  obliged,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
to  support  his  Avearied  anns.  A  third  mad(>  his  de])osition  in 
these  tenns:  "I  know  that  in  his  second  exjieditiou  to  Marava, 
where  I  lived  many  years," — and  in  the  forests  of  whii-h  country 
tlie  Saint  had  caused  numerous  chapels  to  be  erected, — *'  tlio 
venerable  Father  converted  many  thousand  gentiles,  scmietimes 
baptizing  five  hundred  and  sometimes  u  thousand  catechunienu 
a  day."  Father  Houchet,  who  himself  converted  thirty  thou- 
sana  "dolaters,  declared  :  "  I  know  no  missionary  who  has  con- 
verted so  many  souls  to  God."  Even  the  Dutch  Protestants, 
forgetting  for  u  moment  their  hatred  and  jealousy,  celebrated  his 
glorious  death ;  and  the  Calvinist  John  Noot,  who  was  tho 
coimnissary  of  Holland  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  a  letter 
dated  the  3rd  of  December,  1093, — only  ten  months  after  his 
martyrdom,— affinned  as  folloAVs:  "His  body  continued  fresh 
and  without  the  least  smell,  though  in  this  country,  in  eonse- 
(pience  of  the  extreme  heat,  corpses  exhale  almost  ianmediately 
a  pestilential  odour.  In  truth,  the  executioners  themselves  wero 
so  greatly  amazed,  that  they  said  to  the  Christians  converted  by 
him  whom  they  had  just  slain, '  Truly  this  was  a  man  of  God;' 
and  the  neophytes  answered  them, — '  It  was  this  man  who  mado 
known  to  us  the  God  by-  whom  Ave  Averc  created.*  In  saying 
this,  they  offered  their  OAvn  heads,  to  suffer  martyrdom  as  their 
master  had  done ;  but  the  pagans,  far  from  consenting  to  their 
demand,  expressed  deep  rcgi-et  for  Avhat  they  had  just  done. 
Furthermore,  the  whole  of  that  country  has  embraced  the  law 
of  Christ.'"^  Such  Avere  the  men  Avhom  God  raised  up  to  de- 
clare His  Name  in  India,  and  such,  even  by  the  testimony  of 
.  Protestants,  Avere  the  fruits  of  their  Avork. 


LAYNEZ,  BORGHESE,  AND  THEIR  COMPANIONS. 

It  Avould  be  impossible,  Avithout  extending  this  compilation  to 
inconvenient  dimensions,  to  pursue  Avith  equally  minute  detail 


•  Prat,  liv.  vi.,  p.  408. 
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the  history  of  all  the  companions  and  successors  of  de  Nohihand 
de  Britto,  yet  each  of  them  might  well  claim  a  separate  bio- 
Kraphy,  and  deserves  from  us  Avhat  he  gamed  from  his  contem- 
poraries, grateful  respect  and  loving  veneration.     "They  were 
ffiants"  as  one  who  lived  at  a  later  and  less  glorious  epoch  of 
Indian  missions  has  said,*  and  they  triumphed  in  their  day 
because  neither  the  world  nor  the  devil  could  resist  the  might 
that  was  in   them.     Possessing,  for  the  most  part    the  rarest 
mental  endoAvments,  so  that  if  they  had  aimed  only  at  human 
honours  they  would  scarcely  have  encountered  a  rival  in  their 
path;  versed  in  all  the  learning  of  their  age,  and  conspicuous 
even  in  that  great  society  which  attracted  to  itself  for  more  than 
a  century  the  noblest  minds  of  every  country  m  Europe ;  they  had 
acquired,  in  addition  to  their  natural  gifts,  such  a  measure  of 
Divine  grace  and  wisdom,  such  perfection  of  evangelical  virtue, 
that  the  powers  of  darkness  fled  away  from  before  their  face,  and 
the  Cross  of  Christ,  wherever  they  lifted  it  up ,  broke  in  pieces  the 
idols  of  the  gentiles.  "  I  confess,"  says  one  Avho  clid  not  visit  India 
till  nearly  the  last  of  these  apostles  had  been  banished  Irom  it, 
'   "  that  I  have  criticised  the  Jesuits  of  Hindostan  with  critical, 
perhaps  with  maUgnant  temper.  I  distrusted  before  I  kncAv  them ; 
but  their  virtue  has  conquered  and  annihilated  my  prejudices.   I 
have  discovered  in  them  men  who  knew  how  to  ally  the  most 
subUme  degrees  of  prayer  with  the  most  energetic  and  absorbmg 
activity  of  life;  men  wholly  detached  from  earthly  things,  and 
whose  mortifications  wouldhave  appalled  the-most  fervent  ancho- 
rites •  men  who  refused  themselves  even  indispensable  necessaries, 
while  they  ceased  not  to  exhaust  their  strength  in  the  arduous 
toils  of  the  apostolate  ;  patient  in  all  their  afflictions,  humble  m 
spite  of  the  esteem  which  they  attracted,  and  the  success  which 
accompanied  their  ministry;  burning  with  a  zeal  which,  while 
it  never  knew  relaxation,  was  always  wise  and  always  prudent. 
Never  were  they  so  cheerful  and  contented  as  when,  alter  having 
consumed  the  whole  day  in  preaching,  in  hearing  confessions,  or 
in  the  discussion  and  decision  of  the  most  delicate  and  chfficult 
questions,  they  were  suddenly  summoned  from  their  sleep  to 
carry  the  succours  of  rehgion  to  some  dying  man,  perhaps  at  a 
distance  of  several  miles.     I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it,  they  v^re 
workmen  whom  no  toil  could  confuse,  no  labour  exhaust.     But 
if  I  give  this  testimony  with  pleasure,  I  speak  also  under  the 
constraint  of  necessity  ;  for  all  India  would  lift  up  its  voice,  if  I 
used  any  other  language,  and  tax  me  with  imposture,  f 

When  we  have  added  a  few  words  upon  some  at  least  ot  their 
number— since  we  may  not  stay  to  offer  to  all  our  respectlul 

•  AbW  Dubois  ,  ,    ,       ^        ,.        ^aa 

t  Perrin,  Vi^j/a^e  daru  Vlndoitan,  tome  h.,  p.  160. 
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homage — we  may  proceed  to  estimate  the  final  results  of  their 
labours. 

Who  in  that  company  of  evangelists  was  nobler  than  Francis 
Laynez,  a  hundred  times  confessor,  and  all  but  martyr  i     lie  was 
accustomed  to  say,  in  allusion  to  his  own  immense  labours,  that 
"  there  was  a  time  for  sowing  and  a  time  for  reaping  ;"  and  he 
would  often  refer  to  the  early  history  of  the  mission  of  Madura, 
where  some  years  elapsed  without    leir  making  a  single  convert. 
lie  loved  solid  foinidations,  and  was  no  hasty  builder ;  yet  in 
1700  he  baptized  five  thousand  catechumens  Avith  his  own  hand, 
every  one  of  whom  had  been  instructed  by  himself.*     Again,  in 
the  following  year,  partly  through  the  persuasive  converse  and 
example  of  these  first  converts,  he  admitted  to  the  same  sacrament, 
between  the  months  of  January  and  September,  four  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  pagans !    Duiing  thirty-two  years 
he  Avitncssed  for  Christ  through  all  the  trials  and  sufferings 
which  can  befall  the  disciple  of  a  Crucified  Master.     Once  he 
was  mangled  in  every  part  of  his  body  by  the  teeth  of  a  crew  of 
pagan  fanatics,  who  rushed  upon  him  like  wild  beasts,  and  would 
have  torn  him  to  pieces.    When  in  1704  they  sent  him  to  Home, 
to  answer  the  calunmies  which  the  Evil  One  had  again  spread 
abroad  against  himself  and  his  brethren,  he  had  already  con- 
verted forty  thousand  souls.     It  was  to  Clement  XI.  that  his 
celebrated  memorial,  Dcfensio  Inclicarum  Missiomim,  was  pre- 
sented.   By  the  command  of  the  Pontiff  it  was  printed  at  Rome, 
in  1707,  and  won  for  its  author  the  uncoveted  dignity  of  the 
episcopate,  from  which  he  vainly  entreated  to  be  relieved.    Con- 
secrated in  1708  at  Lisbon,  he  returned  immediately  to  India, 
where  he  continued  the  same  almost  incredible  austerities,  and 
persevered  in  the  same  patient  toil,  as  if  he  had  been  the  humblest 
of  the  flock  committed  by  the  Supreme  Pastor  to  his  oversight. 
In  1712,  he  visited  Calcutta,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
highest  honours  by  the  English  governor:  and  in  1715  he  died, 
after  an  apostolate  of  more  than  thii-ty  years,  during  which  he 
had  converted  to  God  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  idolaters. 

We  shall  presently,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  agents  of 
another  creed,  find  ourselves  contemplating  only  failure,  uniform 
and  irretrievable ;  meanwhile,  let  the  reader  observe  that  every 
successive  generation  of  Catholic  missionaries — we  have  noticed 
only  a  single  type  of  each — rivalled  the  triumphs  of  that  which 
preceded  it,  and  always  by  the  same  methods.  Never  in  the 
annals  of  the  Christian  apostolate  was  the  work  and  presence  of 
God  more  visibly  manifested.  Never  Avere  His  messengers 
adorned  Avith  richer  graces,  nor  endowed  Avith  more  irresistible 

•  Prat.  p.  4^6. 
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,„i.,l,l.     An.l  tl..v  ...nliimcd  I.,  tl.c  last  l.ouv  such  ns  .lo'  Nohili, 

to  five  1'""' i'™;;\':,  , "  ™^^^^^^^^^^     „f  w.  m.  o,>  c,„-.h ; 

l^o      hut  thoy 'o  ea pod  death,  hocavise  as  the  one  was  :-hvays 

""  I."  •  vovior  "that  there  was  reason  to  fear  lest  tne) 
^/-  h^Ze  hhn  in  the  ll  of  their  false  divinities."  He  also 
'^"''f  1«XS    el  muteristic  of  this  extraordinary  mission 

'"  Of'Ss^eoiEon  Father  Bouehet  it  was  said,  that  he  might 
ha?e  i^l3   f  o  -  cities  whieli  he  inhabited,  m  the 

h.nc  ^l^  J''^\^^.;"  Thaumatur<,nis,  "  There  were  only  seven- 

r'i,vi«t    there  are  only  seventeen  mtidels.       m  ine  yeui  i»" 

-"t5s,r;d-s;;"ti'ra:s^fi'^^ 

rnoiT  fl"y"''^""p;,3„;,;'/ '.  we  have  had  This  year  four  great 
exiilaiiation  ot  its  piogiess,       "  ^  "'  ,  t  4.i,;„V  T  m'mi 

npKecutions"t     In  the  same  year  he  said,  "  I  think  1  mast 
peisecutions.   T     X  hundred  thousand    confessions. 

£n  ;r  a^wee^n  that  the  cateehists  and  other  converts 

Tf  Zt  neinS  bore  torture  with  the  heroism  of  the  primitive 
of  that  pe  loa  Dore  ^^^^.^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  teachers 

samts,  and  ^J^^,''^'^^^  j^^^.  Mackintosh,  speaking  of 

IcSocic';  oftus,  '^hey  suffered  martyrdom  with  heroic 

*  Bertrand,  tome  iv.,  p.  12. 

t  Lettres  Edifiantes,  tomo  xiv.,  p.  VJi- 
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sucli  as  dc'  Nnliili. 
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p.  192. 


constancy;"*  and  their  disciples,  heiT  as  m  Cluna    learned  to 
imitate   their  valour.     It   was  of   llouchet  lumselt    tha     the 
heathen  said,  when  on  one  occasion  thev  wore  sacknig  his  hum- 
ble dwelling,  "  This  strange  man  is  as  little  concerned  as  if  wo 
were  pillaging  his  crtemy's  house  ;  he  does  not  even  look  at  us! 
And  when,  at  another  time,  being  made  prisoner,  his  captors 
proposed  to  secure  him  for  the  night  in  a  temple  of  idols    he 
escaped  the  pollution  by  warning  them,  that  he  would  break  all 
the  idols  to  pieces.     It  was  Father  liouchet,  once  more,  who 
said,  "  Our  missionaries,  who  are   sometimes  obliged  to  visit 
Madras,  speak  warmly  of  the  courtesy  of  the  Eiighsh,  and  of 
the  marks  of  friendship  ^vith  which  they  honour  them.     I  owe 
them  this  expression  of  our  gratitude,  and  am  rejoiced  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  declaring  it  publicly."! 

Nor  let  us  forget  Xavier  Borghcse,  in  whom  every  good  and 
perfect  gift  seems  to  have  been  united;  who  had  renounced  all 
he  highest  honours  of  the  worid,  and  with  his  brother,  and  two 
cousins  of  the  same  illustrious  family,  had  offered  himself  to 
God  in  the  Society  of  Jesus.     It  was  he  who  when  bidden  by 
the  heathen  judge,  as  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  was  once 
bidden,  no  longer  to  mention  the  Holy  Name,  answered  with 
sublime  indignation,  "Think  you  that  I  left  my  country    ami 
all  that  was  dear  to  mc  on  earth,  and  came  here  to  preach  the 
law  of  the  true  God,  only  to  keep  silence  now  that  I  am  here  i 
And  when  the  heathen  heard  him,  they  said  to  one  another, 
«  This  man  is  a  rock,  at  whose  feet  threats  and  words  break  like 
the  waves."  J    Then  the  judge  arrayed  before  his  ej^s   the 
instruments  of  torture,  and  Borghese  smiled  and  said.     These 
are  only  fit  to  frighten  children ;  when  I  came  hither  to  preach 
the  Gospel  I  expected  to  suffer  more  than  this."    "  We  will 
see,"  replied  the  judge,  "  whether  your  disciples  have  as  much 
courage  as  yourself;"  and  then  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  break 
[he  bones  of  one  of  his  catechists."     "  Now  I  begin,"  exclaimed 
the  latter,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  command,  "to  be  truly  your 
disciple.     Do  not  fear,  my  Father,  that  I  shall  do  anything 
unworthy  of  a  Christian.     Only  give  me^  your  blessing,  and  I 
am  ready  to  bear  all."§     The  apostles  of  India,  it  is  evident, 
had  known  how  to  form  the  same  class  of  disciples  as  their 

brethren  in  China.  ,     ^i       /^       ii,„ 

With  Borghese  let  us  numher  also  the  two  brothers  Carvalho, 
Simon  and  Joseph,  rivals  in  virtue,  hoth  martyrs  in  desire,  and 
one  in  fact,  as  the  prison  of  Tanjorc  could  testify ;  and  La  ton- 

•  Beview  of  the  Caiuet  oftU  Bevolution:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  251  (1846). 

f  Lettrea,  tome  xUi.,  p.  105. 

J  Lettrea,  tome  x.,  p.  210. 

§  Bertrand,  tome  iv.,  p.  94.  .. 
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tainc  destined  for  China,  but  arrested  on  the  way  by  his 
aZL  on  for  the  In.Uan  mission,  and  who  eonverted  such 
ifU,  !lo  of  the  hi"hcst  caste  that  he  was  called  the 
wK  t  AaL^^^^^^^  and  De  Proenza,  .Jo  in  three  year. 
Apostic  01  UK.  conversion  he  modestly    at- 

:T  .oT  to  Te    llif^n'^  Example  of  his  neophytes,  and  the 
iu^'Ltsof  ;^^^^^^^^^  to  his  own  labours; 

and  SCwho^ounted  fifteen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
Stv  s ix  as  the  harvest  of  four  consecutive  years;  and  de  Saa, 
wSosm?ed«?onlSs  torturers,  and  when  thei  bloody  work  was 
nvor  TnXd  by  giving  them  his  blessing,  at  their  own  request 
Td  Cap^U^^^^^^^^  vainly  sought  to  enter  Tonqum,  found 

in  India  the  grave  which  was  refused  him  in  China. 

Nor  must  ^?^  omit  Diaz  and  Bertholdi,  Rodriguez  and  Pereyra, 
BefmLr  he  martyr,  and  Bouttari,  named  by  the  heathen  "the 
S  •.^^^rwuUnt  snot  "  over  whose  body  even  the  English  shed 
tSs  of    egtt  ;*  Id  d'llmeida  and  la  Cunlia,  both  kinsmen 

SrvS^:;siird™^s 

TL  4iIrSeva„  Mamiani  and  de  Faria;  and  Boves,  who 
"Is  ?ed  wUh  a  iri  his  neck  to  confess  Father  Fernan- 
1,  Ivho  was  dvin-  in  prison  of  his  torments  ;t.  and  Paul  de 
£qtta,  'v^io  was  by  Dutch  Calvinis!s;   and  the 

fhrS  Dominicans  whom  the  Mussulmans  slew,  and  then  con- 
Wd  tZ    'hey  saw  three  days  after  enveloped  with  light. 
L   t  recall  als'o  Beschi,  the  prodigy  o    feniuy nd  ^^^^^^ 
nf  whom  a  Protestant  missionary  relates,  in  18&4,  mat  ne  was 
"the  bSt  Tamil  scholar  of  his  age,"  and  that  "his  name  is 

Jesus  invites  you,  but  to  Calvary,  *^  \^^^'^^^^;  jj^^^r  "  he 
cn^rt  not  to  discourage,  but  to  warn  them.  Kememoer,  ne 
adld  "  that  an  apostk  dies  daily.  Do  not,  then  conceal  from 
vourselves  the  difficulties ;  they  are  very  great,  and  the  ordinary 
measuirof  charity  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  them.  But  the 
cSy  <rf  Jesus  \^hrist  which  animates  you  wxU  no  doubt 

•  Tome  iv.,  p.  403.     ^  ,.,07 

I  ?rl"^T£''«'bri^«  ^v.  Peter  Perciv.1.  ch.  vi..  pp.  118.120 
(1854). 
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augment  your  OAvn."*  It  was  Vorjtis  who  said  to  a  dying 
fatljer,  who  proposed  to  disinherit  a  wicked  son,  and  to  leave  all 
his  property  to  the  Society,  "  Such  sentiments  arc  not  in 
accordance  with  the  dispositions  wliich  become  us  at  the  hour 
of  death.  Send  for  your  son,  speak  to  him  as  a  father,  and  then 
do  whatever  reason,  paternal  love,  and  religion  may  inspire. 
But  whatever  decision  you  adopt,  choose  any  other  heir  than 
the  Jesuits ;  and,  for  myself,  be  assured  that,  however  ardently  I 
may  desire  the  establishment  of  my  mission,  my  zeal  shall  never 
serve  as  a  pretext  either  to  the  vengeance  of  a  fatlier  or  the  ruin 
of  a  son."  It  is  pleasant  to  add,  to  the  honour  of  our  country 
and  people,  the  statement  of  Verjus,  that  "even  England, 
though  at  war  with  us,  sometimes  furnished  us  Avith  oppor- 
tunities of  despatching  our  missionaries  by  her  ships,  and  we 
ought  to  confess  our  obligations  to  the  Royal  Company  of 
London  for  the  good  offices  which  it  has  performed  for  us  in 
this  respect." 

Who,  again,  more  nearly  approached  the  true  apostolic 
character  than  the  martyr  de  Sidoti,  who,  in  1709,  was  landed 
alone  on  the  coast  of  Japan,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the 
officers  of  the  ship  which  conveyed  him,  and  to  whom  he 
replied:  "It  is  not  in  my  own  strength  that  I  confide  to 
subdue  these  people  to  the  yoke  of  the  gospel,  but  in  the  all- 
powerful  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  protection  of  so 
many  martyrs  who  in  this  land  have  shed  their  blood  for  His 
name."  As  the  boat  approached  the  shore,  he  was  observed  to 
be  absorbed  in  prayer,  and  on  landing  kissed  the  ground.  Don 
Carlos  de  Bonio,  looking  out  of  curiosity  into  the  bag  which 
contained  all  his  effects,  found  a  small  portable  altar,  a  box 
containing  the  consecrated  oils,  a  breviary,  the  imitation  of 
Christ,  a  crucifix,  a  picture  of  the  Blessed  V'^irgin,  and  two 
Japanese  grammars.  This  was  all  his  wealth.  He  was  seized 
almost  immediately,  shut  up  in  prison  at  Jeddo, — where  he 
converted  his  keepers,  who  were  all  martyred, — and  finally 
enclosed  in  a  pit  with  a  small  aperture  to  admit  air,  where  he 
died  a  lingering  death,  f 

*  Lettret  Edifiante*,  tome  x.i  p.  876. 

t  Lettres,  tome  xi.,  p.  278  For  the  lake  of  brevity,  all  reference  to  the  miuion 
of  Japan,  lo  inexprewibly  glorious  both  to  the  apoatlea  and  their  converts,  is 
omitted  in  these  pages.  Here  also  the  intrigues  of  Protestantism,  and  the  unex- 
ampled crimes  of  the  Dutch  Calvinists,  luded  by  the  commercial  rivalry  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  ruined  a  flourishing  church,  and  secured  the  triumph  of  paganism. 
"  The  futh  implanted  in  the  breiuts  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  converts," 
says  a  living  I^estant  writer,  "  was  no  mere  nominal  creed,  to  be  swept  away  by 
the  first  wave  of  persecution.  It  net  only  Aimished  them  with  courage,  but  with 
argument*  with  which  to  meet  their  persecutors. . . .  The  early  records  of  the 
Church  do  not  aflbrd  instances  of  more  nnflinohiqg  hcroifm  than  ia  famished  in,the 
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Lc  Carr,,,  thouBh  h»  .»I»3f,™'""™  ,,;,  arrival  in  Mia, 
it  hcRan.  '■^r'SCrS  out  of  Aeir  village  by  the 
thatanumte  of  '*«  "' r"i,i,  „  coiitaRiou.  malady,  were 
iulialiitants  beraiisc  »<«  ''\7  r'"  »  "^l  ,'^„  hastened  to  their 
dying  ^"f  ^X'S^r™  'vS^litSa.  ehari.y   to  the 

S:dst  :t  r.iIs^S>l'Xir.f  Le^l>e  evangeU. 

and  his  disciples.*  ,.       ,   .„  ^Vio  rnd  and  to  their  last 

Such  as  these  they  contmucd  >"  ;j^?"'V:rrt,cir  brethren 

hour  He  whom  they  --f  ^^ t  S-^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  "^ 
iu  China,  no  penis  <"0"]^V  •;!  thrSnce  of  God,  all 
Tualicc  resist  them.  . /^""^J^^^ /^nd^^Tilhistrating  it  by 
teachinsthe  ^^'^f  ^^"^^"""  .^  f  1  fc  Tl^ey  In  fir^^  the  admi- 
the  same  marvellous  «^"«t*t>  ^^JS^^.^  J\  race  naturally 

ration  and  then  the  !«;«/" VrevYneSint^nd  only  askin^^ 
,lisposedtotheconteiyationofDivinethm^,a  y    ^^^^ 

for  teachers  whose  virtues  proved  that  (jodj^s  ^^ 

"  Catholicism,"   says  Ranke,   w  thout    WJ^^^^g  j^  ^ 

words,  "was  enunently  7^?^«,*^JJJjXr^^^ 

world  as  this."    Not  one  of  them,  w*  have  been  ^  ^^^^^^ 

less  than  a  thousand  P*g^"^/,^"S^^  humin  aids, 

triumphs  continued,  ^^^^^^  SjpLnts  have  confessed,  that  if 
up  to  the  last  hour.    Even  P'?testant8  1^J^«  *^^"   ^^    '    ^^^ly 

Zy  had  not  J^^^ /«-f  ^^TJ^^^Jg^^^^^^^ 

have  converted  all  India.        ^ne^  pr  g       ,        succeeded  in 

Xftvier  gtiU  burns  in  the  bowmg  of  gome  ot  those  wno  hby  Another 

of  Wt  Sing."  01iP»'''"*%^'''',f  ^ttrt  "^ut  ad^  ^mp-^W  observation. 
British  official  not  only  «=<>«fi™»  ^^'^Xmen^  « I  havTreJkon  tobelieve  that  in 
the  following  extremely  «™»'^^'^'«  **"^r,n  V.ght^^^^^  ?«"•>"•  ^l'"  ^:;*' 

the ialand  of  Yezo alone  there  are  l""?*™"^",^^^^  not  only  the  utensito 
secretly,  in  fear  »»*  trmbl.ng,  mwntamed  and  prm^^  ^J  still  practUe 

«nd  b^ks  of  their  Christian  "''''^^'t^Jf^^^trwce-S  admit  they  have  no  good 
their  worship.  The  Japanese  are  a  t»»»n>''5  "'f  '{!r^^  „„  hesitation  in  asserUng 
Sion.andwereit  allowed  by  the  gove^m^  ^  ^„„ld  be 

that  from  one  end  of  Japan  to  the  other  Jhe Jtoman  y.  ^^^^^  j^^,„,  by 
i'l^plmSon'S^^trHat^lTvi!;  p.  143  (1861). 

•  Latres,  tome  xiii.,  p.  222. 
+  Book  vil.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  82-97. 
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Ig,  from  personal  obBorvation, 

have  reason  to  believe  that  in 
V  thousand  persons  who  have 
•eserved  not  only  the  utensils 
lually  by  stealth  still  praetue 
they  admit  they  have  no  good 

have  no  hesitation  in  M^™^ 
an  Catholic  religion  would  be 
y"  A  Setidence  in  Japan,  by 
:,'p.  148  (1861). 


end,  and  cannot  attempt  in  such  a  sketch  as  this  to  recount  all 
their  labours,  or  even  to  record  their  names, — we  still  find 
Father  Calmette  acknowledging  with  devout  gratitude  the 
"grace  cle  miracles  constante  et  asses  ordinaire"  with  which 
they  were  favoured ;  and  in  1743  Father  Possevin  could  once 
more  say.  "  There  is  not  in  the  world  a  more  flourishing 
mission  than  that  of  India,  nor  one  in  Avhich  the  faithful,  of  all 
*'ie  pronnces,  offer  more  numerous  examples  of  those  virtues 
'  ■  e  the  glory  of  primitive  Christianity."* 


ilC 


For  >  !  than  two  Kumlroc  ^  ;  the  Indian  apostles  had 
pursued,  ^vith  almost  unvarying  success,  their  task  of  mercy, 
and  now  avc  approach  the  last  page  of  their  annals.  Tlie  evil 
day  was  at  hand,  but  when  it  came  it  found  them  such 
as  their  fathers  had  ever  been.  To  the  last  hour,  and  in  every 
land  which  was  blessed  by  their  presence,  they  displayed  the 
same  apostolic  graces  which  forced  even  an  apostate,  filled  with 
admiration  of  "  their  learning,  their  philosophical  genius,  their 
piety,  and  their  benevolence,"  to  exclaim,  "  The  Jesuits  have 
been  the  greatest  missionaries  upon  earth." f  M.  PeiTin  had 
now  reached  India,  and  tells  us,  as  one  example  out  of  niany,  of 
Father  Busson,  still  emulating  the  unwearied  charity  and 
valiant  austerities  of  those  who  had  gone  before  him ;  Busson, 
who  ate  nothing  but  bread  and  bitter  herbs,  and  yet  laboured 
without  ceasing,  and  "  though  covered  with  wounds  and  ulcers, 
seemed  always  insensible  to  pain,  always  calm,  gentle,  and  gay, 
and  died  at  last  at  the  foot  of  his  crucifix."  Finally,  let  us 
mention  the  name  of  Xavier  d' Andrea,  the  youngest  of  all,  the 
last  survivor  of  that  noble  army,  and  the  only  one  vvho  still 
remained  aUve  in  India  when  the  Society  was  re-established  by 
Pius  VII.,  in  1814.  With  him  the  record  closes ;  for  now  the 
hour  of  darkness  was  at  hand,  and  the  Evil  One  was  about  to 
snatch  his  first  victory,  after  more  than  two  centuries  of  con- 
fusion and  defeat. 


SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  JESVITS. 

In  1754,  Mary  Anna,  of  Austria,  sister  of  Charles  YI.  and 
wife  of  John  V.  of  Portugal,  who  had  worked  with  her  own 
hands  for  the  Indian  missionaries,  and  supported  them  with  all 
her  strength, — foreseeing  that  great  outburst  of  blasphemy  and 
crime  which  began  with  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  and 
culminated  in  the  French  revolution,— exclaimed,  shortly  before 

•  Tome  xiv.,  p.  192. 

t  Travels  and  Advenitireg  o/Dt'.  W'olff,  ch.  vii.,  p.  144  (1861). 
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nmliction  oi  sorrow  was  «lf  ^  "'JJ^^^  had  been 

U  yoar,  uU  tl»\«"™«^;^,  ;;,',,  %poa.  and  from  t^^^^^ 

arcuHtomed  *" /^"'•^Vy*- /'^'?"» , ^  ^'"^hin  and  the 

time  till  the  day  ot  ^^"^''^ '™  ^    '  „  ^  I,.  1755,  orders 

Anhhishop  "*„^'';'^"^T'Xn^;lXed  by  a  fitting  ehastise- 
nrrivod  from  Portugal,  then  ""'"^  "'     \  hundred  and 

i "at  to  the  -l"".'"«^'^"t^«"  .l.f r'i^^^^^^  into  prison 

t.v..nty-seven  Jesuits  7"  „f"'";''  urSnd  of  Deeember,  they 
„t  oJa.     A  few  weeks  to.  on  the  ^mi  ^ 

were  dragged  on  board  a  ve  scl.  ot  ^vm  /„^^^^,  ^e 

aecW  that  fVom  forty  t^^^^y^^he  viceroy,  Count  d'Ega 

could  receive.     But  the  o"/^"*        ,  ^age  during  which 

were  imperative  and  the  shptnae.l  mi  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^^ 

twenty-four  of  ^^^^^^^'^'''''^^^'^   vhcrc  tbey  were  flung  into^ 
more  dead  than  alive  f  \™"; JJJ'^nd  darkest  cells  were 
dungeons,  of  which  ""  7  *^*%i^;nhtn^^  fo'  Y^'^'^' 

assig..ed  for  then-  f^-J^^^J^J.Ct  intokrable  sufferings, 
meek  and  '•^'«ifi^^»^^i'"r  ,W  m^  '  ^^^  than  for  their  own 
and  mourning  rather  for  ?»^« J^Pj^^^^^^  captivity,  each 

unmerited  wrongs     «"«;  ^^^^^^  C  fro^  the  mouth  of  a 
standing  at  the  door  of  his  ^^^'/^  ^^j      ^ig  ^e  Pombal,  the 
gaoler,  fitting  deputy'  and  agent  of  the  Marquis  0^^^^  .^ 
total  suppression  ot  the  Society.      Ih"^"  Diaz,  Albu- 

during  ?he  first  sixteen  ^^'X^rtrth  the  doors  were 
querque,  and  da  Silva,  jmd  wnen  J  ^rld  in  which 
Spened,  and  they  were  V^^''^f.^^.{^  ^7^  calling,  forty-five 

EFTECrS  OF   THE   SUPPRESSION. 

And  now  India  was  abamWonc^^^^^^^^ 
had  so  long  ruled  her.     Never,  periiaps.  ^^'^  j^^d  a 

warfare  with  our  race,  had  Jje  PO^^^who  had  been  able, 
more  signal  triumph.  J^^.^^^^^.V^derTved  from  their  union 
hv  the  ii-resistible  might  which  ^l^f?  fJ^^'J  "  „  »  ^ere  now 
tU  God  to  overthrow  "prinj^es^^^^^^^^^  .^         .^ 

for  ever  silenced  ;  or  ^^ /^eJ^^JT^^^^^^  the  altar,"  to  whom 
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RSION. 

ain  to  the  demons  who 
during  their  ceaseless 
of  darkness  gained  a 
BS  who  had  been  able, 
rived  from  their  union 
nd  powers,"  were  now 
1  their  voices,  it  was  in 
ier  the  altar,"  to  whom 
a  little  time,  till  their 
are  to  be  slain  even  as 
rhile,  their   implacable 


enemies  seemed  to  triumph  over  them.  "  For  two  hunched 
years,"  says  one  who  exulted  in  their  fall,  "  these  Fathers  had 
struggled  against  hate,  and  though  they  might  flatter  themselves 
with  ajiparent  reason  that  they  would  overcome  it,  they  finished 
hy  succumbing  to  it.  Oh  !  how  active  and  vigilant  is  that  hate 
which  is  eternal  like  God,  and  terribltj  like  Him!"* 

Ihit  the  real  victims  of  the  liarbarous  and  remorseless  con- 
spiracy which  robbed  every  land  at  once,— from  the  frontiers  of 
Europe  to  the  furthest  East,  and  from  Lake  Huron  to  the  moutli 
of  the  Plata,— of  its  pastors  and  evangelists,  were  not  the 
apostles  themselves,  to  whom  suflering  and  ignominy  were  pre- 
cious, and  Avho  cared  not  how  thorny  was  the  path  which  led 
them  to  Jesus ;  but  the  unfortunate  heathen,  now  deprived  of 
the  only  teachers  who  were  skilled  to  unloose  their  bonds,  and 
to  win  them  from  their  idolatry  and  superstition  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God.  "  The  Jesuits  bid  fair,"  says  one  whom 
we  have  already  quoted,  and  who  bears  a  name  Avell  known 
amongst  us,  "  to  convert  both  India  and  China:  and,  if  their 
career  had  not  been  stopped  by  political  events,  would  probably 
have  finally  succeeded  "f  We  have  seen  how  gieat  a  work 
they  had  already  accompUshed  ;  but  it  was  the  mysterious  pur- 
pose of  the  Almighty  that  the  kingdom  if  Satan  should  not  yet 
be  overthrown,  and  they  who  were  most  likely  to  destroy  it 
were  withdrawn  from  the  combat,  just  as  they  seemed  about  to 
obtain  a  final  and  undisputed  victory. 

The  day  which  had  opened  with  such  bright  promise  of  grace 
had  now  set  in  thick  darkness.  The  Hindoo  was  once  more 
alone  with  his  idols,  and  none  remained  to  tell  him  that  he  was 
in  the  embrace  of  death.  No  doubt  he  had  deserved  his  fate  ; 
but  there  were  others,  scattered  all  along  both  shores  of  that 
great  peninsula,  from  the  bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Persian  gulf,  to 
whom  the  word  of  truth  had  been  declared,  and  who  had  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  faith.  Who  can  think  without  pity  of  their 
sad  lot?  Who  should  noAV  break  to  them  the  bread  of  life? 
Would  they  struggle  on,  poor  oi-phans  of  Christ,  trusting  to  His 
compassion  who  is  the  Father  of  the  fatherless ;  or  suik  down  in 
hopeless  despair,  and  forsake  Him  who  seemed  to  have  forsaken 
them  ?  On  one  side  of  them  was  the  Hindoo,  who  upbraided 
them  as  outcasts;  on  the  other  the  fierce  and  persecuting 
Mahometan,  who  had  already  vexed  them,  and  their  fathers 
before  them,  and  who  now  attacked  them  with  fresh  fury  when 
he  found  that  their  defenders  were  gone.  In  the  single  year 
1784,  thirty  thousand  Christians  of  Canara  were  forcibly  carried 

•  D'Alembert,  Snr  la  dettruetion  de»  Jduitei,  (Euvrw,  tome  v.,  p.  244. 
t  India  as  it  may  le,  by  George  Campbell,  Esq.,  ch.  viii.,  p,  887. 
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Off  at  anco  .  and  th  «  >vas  only  ^-^-^^^X^rZ.rJ^^^'i 
WHidcH  tho«.-  deadly  f"«**.  '";;\;!f  S;  U«  H^'^oundcd  by 
..  an    mund«ti..n    «1    Muhratt  s       th  V    ^ve  t  ^^^^_ 

Hoctaries  of  rvcry  name  mul  ^^^^^^^'^J^^^^^^  ,,eh  spread  bin 
Syrian,  Danish,  DntcU  and  *^"«»«^'/;..  ^  „on^.  to  warn,  to 
snare  for  them.  And  they  were  «!""«.  ^^"^  .V*"",  one  who 
;Se,  or  to  help.  /:  *'"\rf'- LfJ^,S^.^i,  from  17G0 
hated  thetn  for  the  faith  which  W  f'J  J^f  (;^tU^  mUsionH, 
to  1820,  scarcely  any  care  was  taken  ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^,,  ^^du- 
and  of  their  nnmerons  t«mvertH.     lUt  omer  place."t 

?aiy  cUed  out,  while  none  arrived  from  tauo^^^^^^ 
Was  this,  then,  to  be  the  end  of  all  th    labours 

of  all  the  prayers  and  --^^t'^H' ^;;^i„',^^^K  Why  did 
of  Layne.,  of  BorKbeso,  and  the  dlo  v  ^vo^'^'J  ^^,,,,/to  a 
the  Good  Shepherd  abandon  H»«  J^,*^^ j  {^^^^^^  defeat  would 

warfare  in  which  victory  seemed  ^"^l'",^^^*;^^^^^^^^^  pndes  and 

lK3  not  only  fatal  to  them,  but  a  «;>';' ^  J  ^^^^  ZX  and  by 
teachers  4o  had  gone  r-^;;^^;^J^Xs>^^^^^  even  soml- 

desperate  so  as  to  refuse  to  be  healed  ^  ^  Question  reveals 

^'Ihe  answer  which  h»«tory  «uppbe    to  ^us^^^^^^^ 

one  of  the  most  ""^'^P^^t^^'^.f  J^\\S%Sved  to  j^^^^  His 
It  would  abuost  seem  as  if  God  bad  '«««^^^^^^^^^  the 

servants,  by  a  special  '^"^  ™'^7^3X&  wwk  to  what  seemed 
face  of  the  whole  earth ;  and  ^^^  ^^f^  ^^'^^[Jt  ^^^^  the  world 
inevitable  ruin  and  decay,  only  to  ^^^^^^  ^or  neglect,  could 
nor  the  devU.  neither  persecution,  "«'^^,^^^'X„  men  came  to 
extinguish  the  life  that  was  m  it  .^^^^f^jHesolation,  they 
look  upon  it,  after  sixty  y«?'«  "^.^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^  count  only 
found  a  living  multitude  ^v^^^^j^j  ^''JS^  and  pugan- 
"  the  coriises  ot  the  dead.       ^ome  inaeetin  ,       ^^^^^.^^ 

ism  or  heresy  had  sung  its  ^^'"'^  ^""iJ^Z^^f^-^rinniiy  and  the 
others  had  retained  only  the  great  truths  of  '^^^^""y^^^ 
Incarnation,  while  ignorance,  and  its  t.  m  ««*«'  ^P^^^,  fo^t 
had  spread  a  veil  over  their  eyes  '^^''^'^^^^^        aWer  half  a 

was  revealed  ^^^^^^  ^^'^'^  r^ZZlcZTy^ii^  i^^^^^^*' 
century  of  utter  a^-^^tdtV  pl^^^^^^^  to  their  fathers 
Td  S/bowed  '^fhead  with  loving\we  when  the  nanie»  of 

.  EUtorical  Si-etcl.s  oftU  Soutk  of  mia.  by  Colonel  Marie  WUk..  vol.  U.. 

'""^LZ^ttSm^a.  by  Joseph  MuHcue.  p.  W6  a854). 
j  ■''eremicK  sv.  18. 
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olonel  Mark  WlUw,  vol.  U., 
186(1864). 


their  departed  i.postloH  were  uttered  amongst  them.  Hjifh  »« 
the  astonishing  c-onclusion  of  a  tria  wUh.mt  |.arulU-l  m  ho 
lustory  of  Christianity,  and  which  it  it  had  beiaU.m  IJh;  f  hn.t- 
iMus  of  other  lands,  boasting  their  s.inuc  and  civihzati.ni 
might  perhaps  have  pr..du(ed  other  results  than  among  tluso 
despised  Asiatics.  \^hcu  we  have  furnished  some  account  ot 
their  present  condition,  and  have  heard  what  even  their  enes 
say  J  them,  we  may  proceed  to  ask  the  latter  what  thj  ha>o 
attempted  towards  the  conversion  ot  Imba,  and  how  lai  tht 
attempt  has  been  successful. 

PllESENT  STATK  OF  THE  INDIAN  MISSION. 

The  following  table,-whieh  exhibits  the  state  ot' the  Catholic 
missions  of  India  in  1857,  in  all  the  twenty  Apostolic  Vicamtc^ 
into  which  the  territory  is  now  divuled,-wi  I  serve  to  show, 
that  The  permanence  which  m  uonderiully  distinguishes  these 
missions,  is  well  as  the  neighbouring  dmrches  ot  <-l»;"^. ;;  "'f 
the  privilege  of  one  or  two  places  only  but  is  «F""y  J«"^P^ 
cuous  in  ev,.ry  putt  of  the  country.  It  will  be  observed  that  tho 
Tssion  of  MaVura,  founded  by  de'  Nob  i.  still  ^J-  «  ^^f/^ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  CathoUcs  ;  while  that  ot  Verapoly,  tho 
field  in  which  so  many  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  laboured, 
numbers  neariy  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand. 

From  this  table,  which  considerably  understates  the  numbers 


VicMlatei. 


1  Madras  .    •    • 

2  Bombay.    .    « 

3  Eaatern  Bengal 


1857. 
Bigbt  Rev. 


Diihopi. 
J.  Fennelly  .    . 
Anait.  Hartman 
Ignatiai  Penico 
Thomas  Olliffe  . 


4,  Weatern  Bengal 
6  Pondicherry 

6  Madura  .    . 

7  Hyderabad  . 

8  Vizagapatam 

9  Mangalore  . 

10  Verapoly.    • 

11  Qailon 


„         Clement  Bonnand 
„         A.  Canoz,  8.  J.  . 

'    '.    .  „  Daniel  Murphy . 

'    .    .  „  T.  E.  Neyret.    . 

\    ,    .  „         Michael  Anthony 

'    '       ( Most  Bev.  r.  R.  Ludovico    . 

•    •    •  ^  Right  Rev.  F.  Bernardino  . 
,,  .^„„„„  ....    Administrator,  F.  Bernardino 

t^MvTe*  .    .    Right  Rev.  E.L.Cliarbonncaux 

laSXtoro'.    :    .    :    .    .    Ac^ninistrator.C. Bonnand.    . 

14  Agra 

15  Patna 

16  Ava  and  Pegu ... 

17  Malayan  Peninsula  . 

18  Siam 

19  Jaffna     

20  Colambo     .... 


Riitht  Rev.  F.  C.  Carli 
A.  Zuhber 


J.  B.  Bigandet  .  . 
A.  Boucno  .  •  . 
J.  B.  Pallef  lis  .  . 
J.  Bettachini  .  < 
Cajetano  Antonio* . 


CtthoUc'i. 
44,480 

17,100  * 

18.000 

15,000 

100,048 

150,000 

4,000 

7.130 

80,480 

228,006 

56,000 

17,110 

17,200 

20,100 

3,400 

6,320 

5,400 

4,900 

65.500 

90,90 


^!      i 


•  Madras  Directory  for  1867 
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w.U  have  .liin.n.-.l  the  ta.th  '"'«  J,.^'"    ^^    „  !^,  ^„ve  fohls  lier 
sh.M.,,iuse(nve,Mistmes;lmtevMith..         otm  ^^^^^ 

f.u.t'in  her  I'l^^yv,!  :^"  ^rth^sVial  murks  .,f  her 
1,rero,atneH  ol  O.e  ^^  ^"  ;,^:i.  \,iie  miiutaiinn,  her  o..» 
1  nn.e  onRin,  ^j" f  J^, "^"' ^  ^..^t  without  eftort.  the  asKauUs 
( istmctive  hfe,  and  batnm«,  aim.  ,.,.,,„„i„  „ut«jae  her 

,f  the  various  ne.t.  an.  ^  »  ^J  ^^  .rS  aiu.ther,  the 
walls,-has  power  to  attract  \' ^^'''fj'l'    We  nhall  »eo  thiH 

,Uiiaren  ^  ^-<-^  ^^^1^:^^^:^^^^^  of  Syria  and 
hereafter  impressively  »""***'^*';*^"  V\„,..,,i„  ^o  bo  expected  that 

power  which  belonRS  to  the  ^  "''?,, ;^S,""^vWovcrd.«8, 
fcacful  co„,»o.t»  arc  made  nmo  K«l  all  th«o  o^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

Iho  arc  "onlulnod  .o  oton.al  We.      J«J'Vi„ri»,o,  rclatinR 

3;-:  a"S„i;i7,XE't;:y  wS  ™»e-.ha»  «.«-  .»  pr.ve 

'  the  fact  which  we  have  affinnod. 


Vleartato.  .  K,.  of  Adult  BapU.m,. 

,  „  ,  From  1860  to  18o0    .    . 

iMaJrai     •    -    ■    •    '    'Z.  1853  to  185*    .   •• 

2  Boir.bi.v 

8  Eastern  Hflflgal 
4  Western  Bengal 
6  Pondicherry     '  . 

6  Madnra    • 

7  Hyderabad  •.  "  . 

8  Vizagapaltam 
g  Mangalore 


Hindoos  or   Ne'to'lf"',?' 
JUUometani.  ProtenUuti. 


.    No  Return  .       ^ 

From  1841  to  1855    . 

_   1853  to  1855 

_  1853  to  1866 

,'    No  Return  .    .    • 

.    From  1851  to  1865 

9  Mangalore     .    •    "    '    ^/TnluaHymdre  tkan 
10  Verapoly tT  i»R4 

llKator;:  :  :  :  j^-r^T'f'' 

It  Agra    .    •  .  •  .  •    ■    '  J.  1865  .    .  •    • 

15  Patna ,0?^ 

16  Ava  and  Pegu    .    .    •  -  IS^e  •    ;  ; 

17  Malayan  Penmsula      .  -  Ij;^,,;^  .  .    . 

ISSiam From  1852  to  1856 

19  Jaffha -    -ogg  . 

20  Columbo I"  1°^       ' 
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It  is  proved,  then,  that  the  chin-clu'H  fouiuh'd  hy  St.  KranriH 
Xavier  and  his  NiiccesNorH  n<it  only  preserve  their  own  uiinilM'is, 
liiit  are  eontiniially  aie^inented, — apparently  hy  Honie  thousand.'* 
annually  —  from  the  raiikM  uf  Hindoos  and  Malioiuelaux,  of 
Nestorians  and  Armenians,  as  well  as  of  all  the  nuiltinlied 
sects— Anglican,  Anabaptist,  I'resbyterian.Wesleyan,  and  others, 
— which  display  to  the  inhabitants  of  India  the  various  and 
ever-shitting  forms  of  I'rotestantism.  And  tlu'  accessions  from 
these  different  sources  appear  to  increase!  annually.  In  the 
yciu-  18511  the  number  of  adult  converts  in  the  sin};K(  province  of 
Madura  reached  two  thouHand  six  hundred  and  fourteen  ;  while 
in  the  diocese  of  Veraj)oly  "  more  than  a  thousand  heathens 
are  iH-ing  baptised  yearly,  besi-.'s  many  Nestorinus,  and  some 
native  Protestants."* 

The  latest  aitcount  from  the  vicariate  of  Madura,  published 
by  Father  Saint-Cyr,  in  lH.5!),  record'i  the  n  '•  mciliation  of  more 
than  five  thousand  schisnuitics,  and  tin  recent  conversion  of 
five  hundred  idolaters  and  four  hundred  I'rotesti n^s.  'iiuTe 
were  at  that  date  forty-thi'c  Jesuit  Fathers  in  emission, 
and  thirty-five  had  died  in  their  work  in  the  j.  '^^  lous  twenty- 
one  years.  The  native  college  of  ""^^'urapatam,  freque  ;ted 
exclusively  by  young  men  of  high  cast :,  '■,al  already  pro^  ■•  ,cd 
seven  priests,  eight  theological  stud*  its,  a  large  number  of 
catechists  and  schoolmasters,  and  several  govcnnnent  officers. 
Five  orphanages  and  three  hospitals  had  been  founded  by  the 
Fathers,  besides  convents  of  Carmelite  (Uid  Franciscan  Nuns, 
"  who  discharge,"  says  Father  Saint-Cyr,  "  with  surprising 
exactness  and  fervour  the  duties  of  the  religious  life."t  That 
Hindoo  women  should  find  grace  to  lead  the  austcn;  life  of  the 
Carmelite  or  the  Franciscan,  will  appear  incredible  to  all  but 
those  who  know  what  graces  accompany  a  religious  vocation. 
It  remains  only  to  ascertain,  in  the  last  place,  what  is  the 
character  of  the  existing  native  Catholics,  after  their  long  and 
formidable  trials,  and  how  far  they  display  that  stedfast  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  ■  ^  which  their  fathers  set  them  the 
example. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CHUISTTANS. 

The  mi8sionf»ri.  s  who,  'during  the  last  twenty  years,  have 
entered  into  iho  vineyard  which  others  had  planted,  must  first 
be  heard.  They  had  no  previous  experience  of  Asiatic  Christ- 
ians, and  their  praise,  if  they  praise,  will  at  least  be  free  from 

•  Mmlrat  Catholic  I>ireetory  for  1860,  p.  164. 

t  La  Minion  de  Madure,  par  Louis  Sa'mt<Cyr,  S.J.,  p.  6  (1859). 
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all  .u.plcio„  of  per.on.1  or  i"'er™«*  ^^'^^  Z^lX:^^^ 
r;CS4%^r?:J:ii-cdia;ely,vi.h  *».  of  Pro«.t.nt 

r;ziT?.:;rrSng^rj.J!s  ;t:^  we  .<»»  ^e  .lie » 

^^^'iRarF^t her  Bcrtmnd,  writing  from  Madura,  says  of  the 

banars .    Z^"        »    ,     knowledge  of  good  pnd  evil,  and  that 
Adam  of  the  t'^Jf/.  *^' frv^^^      original  innocence.     Among 

commit  parttcute  f'^J^'^'j^gjtte^ho  forbade  me  to  do 
nrreXn/h^erofelni^dii.;  ,We  reckon  more 

s^:s:^:'^Tke;t4Tatt=iu:>s^  ,^^ 

•  ^«no?««,  tome  W;,  p.  162. 

l2!fa£voU..p.l68.    EnglUh  edition. 
§  4rt»a;«,  vol.  ii.,  p.  142. 
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by  their  enlightened  faith,  regard  for  their  family,  and  ad- 
mirable docility." 

Of  the  Brahmins,  "  who  are,  as  it  were,  the  gods  of  the  coun- 
try," this  is  his  report :  "  I  fear  not  to  call  them,  with  some 
exceptions,  whitened  sepulchres.  Christianity  makes  among 
them  but  little  progress."*  "  After  the  Brahmins  come  the 
Modeliars  and  the  Vellages,  of  whom  a  great  many  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity.  Among  these,  the  missionary,  with 
some  few  noble  exceptions,  finds  little  consolation,  but  many 
annoyances  and  afflictions.  We  have,  however,  two  congrega- 
tions entirely  composed  of  Vellages,  who,  by  their  fervour 
richly  recompense  us  for  the  labour  we  bestow  upon  them,  and 
encourage  us  to  take  particular  care  of  the  caste.  They  are, 
moreover,  the  distinguished  men  of  the  country."  Finally,  he 
adds,  that  "  ii).  the  midst  of  so  many  crosses,  and  continually 
assaulted  by  schismatics,  our  Christians  have  been  strong  in  the 
faith,  and  constant  in  their  perseverance." 

In  1842,  Father  Louis  de  Saint-Cyr  makes  the  following 
striking  observation :  "  Within  a  certain  radius  around  what  we 
call  the  centre  of  the  mission,  all  the  villages,  with  rare  exceptions, 
are  Christian ;  beyond  this  circle,  and  a  little  further  removed  from 
the  residence  of  the  Fathers,  you  enter  the  region  of  paganism. 
This  fact  proves  how  valuable  was  the  presence  of  the  evan- 
gelical labourers  in  this  country,  and  what  a  vivifying  influence 
has  been  difiused  by  the  exercise  of  the  holy  ministry.  If  these 
former  converters  of  souls  had  been  more  mimerous,  all  this  part 
of  India  would  at  the  present  time  be  enlightened  by  the  light 
of  faith."  t 

In  the  following  year,  1843,  Monseigneur  Borghi,  vicar  apos- 
tolic of  Agra,  says :  "  Ten  years  ago  conversions  were  rare, 
because  pastors  were  few.  Keligion  was  then  almost  unknown  s 
now  what  a  contrast !  Three  new  churches  lately  built,  Divine 
worship  celebrated  with  solemnity,  double  the  number  of  priests, 
and  I  may  add  also  double  the  number  of  conversions,  for  these 
are  always  proportioned  to  the  number  of  evangeUcal  labourers. 
.  .  .  Surrounded  as  we  are  by  sects,  religion  advances,  in  the 
midst  of  them,  with  quiet  but  steady  and  \minterrupted  pro- 
gress." J 

In  1845,  a  missionary  writing  fi-om  Trichinopoly  says  :  "  The 
eagerness  of  the  people  for  instruction  is  one  of  the  finest  traits 
in  their  character.     We  could  keep  the  faithful  for  twenty-fouif 

*  Long  before  St.  Francis  Xavier  had  told  St.  Ignatiui,  "  Si  non  obstarent  isti 
deploratoe  malitite  homines,  gentiles  omnes  ntiUo  negocio  flerent  Christiani.'' 
Mpist.  Indkee,  p.  17;  ed;  Berg.  1566. 

t  Vol.  iv.,  p.  70. 

X  Vol.  v.,  p.  867..  .  -■ 
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hours  tocether  in  church  without  wearying  their  attention ;" 
hoiirs  togf^^^JJ",   nclmiration  "  the  tender  emotion  which  they 

Tagern  ssTriie  Catholic  natives  for  rehgxous  instruction  of 
-SZy  were  so  Ijng  a.p.v^  J  ^^^^  -jt^,^^; 

Ce^\l'^IntraU  to  pay  the  f  -  for  a  prin^^^^^^^ 
obtain  the  loan  of  one,  and  transcribe  it  on  the  palm  leat.   T 

Tt  would  be  easy  to  multiply  these  interesting  testimonies  but 
•.  •  fTr  to  ronfim  them  by  Protestant  evidence.  The  Catho he 
i  rite^ex^^e^^™  ^^^  -count  with  the  same  simplicity 

ZL  cmSiatTons  and  their  trials.  Ignorance,  they  say  is  on 
their  co^so^'^"^"^  "",'  .  ti-„  great  misfortune  of  some  of  their 
account  of  pas*-  neglect,  t"e  greai  unsi*^"  f>,p;r  first  efforts 
fl»nl.«  iiul  it  is  to  remove  this  master  evil  that  their  tirst  cnoris 
flocks,  and  it  ^«  ;«;*''"  ,  complain  also  of  the  demorahzmg 
SutrotEu^peCr-^^^^^^^^  i"  the  large  cities  on  the  coast, 
wW  the  iiaUve  Christians,  exposed  to  every  species  of  cor- 
l^IptSg^ge;;  Sand  example  a.e  -^^^f^^^X 

i^Syunrnimous'^repo^        the  constancy  of  their  disciples 
FbrvtCTf  many  of  them,  and  the  giadvial  progress  of  the 
Mth     Let  usTJw  see,  in  conclusion,  how  far  their  testimony 
faith.     l.et  us  no  '  j         f  ^^  sects— most  of  Avhom, 

KolTd  t  oti^^^^^^^  a  hatred  of  the  Catholic 

Chtrwhich  will  at  least  clear  their  evidence  from  all  suspicion 

''^Twu  with  the  celebrated  Henry  Martyn,  we  learn,  by 
undesiS  eonfessions,  both  the  spiritual  ^nfluence  «f  the 
dergv  and  the  obstinate  stability  of  their  flocks  The  first 
Martvn  Attests  and  envies  in  the  following  declaration:  ''Cer- 
SHhere  is  infinitely  better  disciphne  in  the  Romish  Church 
tainly  there  ^s  ™nui  ^  be  the  pastor  of  native  Chnst- 

than  inours,  and  it  ever  i  am  w  uc  ^"  f  i/;iio,i  «  T  aVionld 
ians"-a  hoie  which  was  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled-  1  shouW 
endeavoL  Tgovem  with"  equal  strictness  "J  The  second  fact 
Ss  bTogTaphe^r  unwittingly  proclaims,  when  he  tells  us,  that 


t  It  tJ'offh'e  Veda,  by  Ibe  Rev.  P.  Percival  ch.  vi..  p.  122. 
X  Mr  of  the  Eev.  H.  UaH^n,  p.  288, 9lh  ediUou.. 
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^a1,  ch.  vi.,  p.  122. 
>dition. 


Martyn  "made  an  offer  to  the  Roman  Catholics  at  Patna 
of  preaching  to  them  on  Sundays,  but  the  proposal  was  re- 
jected."* 

Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  whose  candour  often  trips  up  his  pre- 
judice, is  our  next  witness.  "  Dr.  Buchanan,"  says  Major  Scott 
Waring,  "  does  justice  to  the  Romish  clergy  and  missionaries 
in  India,  whom  he  describes  as  pious  and  zealous  men,  and  that 
they  have  done  much  good  by  the  purity  of  their  lives,  and  the 
influence  of  their  exaniple."t  But  let  us  hear  Buchanan  him- 
self: "There  are  at  this  day  in  India,"  he  says,  "members 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  who  deserve  the  affection  and  respect 
of  all  good  men."{  But  he  has  more  to  tell  ito.  He  travelled 
much,  as  is  well  known,  in  Southern  India,  aui'  here  are  some 
of  his  observations :  "  From  Cape  Comorin  to  Cochin  there  ave 
about  one  hundred  churches  on  the  sea-shore  alone.  Of  these 
the  chief  part  are  the  Syrian-Latin,  or  more  properly  the  Syrian- 
Romish  churches.  Before  each,  on  the  sand  of  the  shore,  is  a 
lofty  cross,  which,  like  the  church  itself,  is  conspicuous  at  a 
great  distance."  Sometimes  he  saw  churches  of  more  recent 
construction.  "  The  civil  magistrate  of  the  island  of  Leyden 
showed  me  three  Roman  Catholic  churches  lateli/  built,  and 
assured  me  that  every  person  on  the  island  is  a  Christian."  He 
is  next  at  Jaffna,  and  in  the  church  there,  "  the  largest  structure 
of  slight  building  which  I  ever  saw,  every  Sunday  about  a 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  people  attend,  and  on  feast  days 
three  thousand  and  upwards.  At  Manaar,  "they  were  all 
Romish  Christians."  At  Tutycorin,  "  the  whole  of  this  tribe, 
without  exception,  are  Christians  in  the  Romish  communion." 
"I  visited  Mahe  and  Calicut.  The  Romish  Christians  are 
numerous."  And  then  he  relates  what  kind  of  Christians  even 
the  poor  boatmen  in  his  employ  were.  "  Before  they  hoisted 
the  sail,  they  all  joined  in  prayer  to  God  for  protection.  Every 
man  at  his  post  with  the  rope  in  his  hands  pronounced  his 
prayer One  of  Mr.  Swartz's  catechists,  who  accom- 
panies me  everywhere,  appeared  to  be  a  good  deal  edified  by  the 


scene."§ 


Dr.  Kerr,  also  an  Anglican  minister  at  Calcutta,  confirms 
Buchanan's  account,  though  with  extreme  regret,  and  tells  us 
that  "  the  Roman  Catholic  Syrians,  it  is  thought,  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  members  of  the  original  Church  .  .  .  their 
congregations  are  reported  at  ninety  thousand."  While  of  the 
missions  attached  to  the  college  of  Verapoly,  he  says :  "  Tlie 

•  P.  274. 

t  Letter  to  the  Sev.  John  Owen,  by  Mi^or  Scott  Waring,  p.  16. 

J  Chrittian  Retearche*  in  Aria,  p.  76  (1840). 

§  Feonon'i  Mtmoirt  qf  Buchanan,  toI.H.,  pp.  49  to  60.    8rd.  edition. 
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number  of  Christians  composing  ^hesc  churches  nu^tl.e  great, 
as  all  and  every  of  the  fishermen  are  Roman  Catholics. 

othis^vcntaK  »alk8,"  says  Mf.  Le  Bas,  who  shares  his  notions 
lu^  r  cSoUc  religion,  "  the  Bishop,  met  w,jh  «»  -s.«>e= 
nf  that  retired  and  lonely  religion   which  often   strikes   rro 

sJilTfoUly  in  CaUcWies  and  .^^^^^^^^ 
haps  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pecuhanties  of  the  Romish  worsmp. 
Sgby'the  water  side,  he  came  near  to  a  small  oratory  .  ... 
Sfd  bv  tLe  small  lamps  suspended  from  the  roof.    In  th^s 
S?5    ch'a^tan  aged  -d^olitLy  worship^--  s^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
enira«red  in  prayer  that  he  appeared  insensible  to  the,  presence  oi 
Zngers  aSd  ,aid  no  aUention  *«  the  bishop  -tjlm^^^^^^^^ 
were  ftni'ihed.     They  then  learned  from  him  that  this  lowiv 
hoiseo?  prayer  had  been  constructed  by  himself,  together  wuK 
four  o?  five  ^other  native  Christians,  for  the  purpose  of  dailj 
devotl;  but  that  on  Sunday  he  regularly  attended  the^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  Church."t  Dr.Middleton  must  have  regretted  that  thcf-e 
ImLSy  devout  Christians  had  only/'exch«iged  one  idol  for 
another  >  especially  as  he  remarks,  «  it  is  curious  that  in  every 
Zt  of  Asia  vou  find  the  Church  of  Rome;"  and  again   that 
?'protLTaiUrwe  are,  it  were  bigotry  to  deny  that  the  Church 
of  Ctnotwlthstantog  that  sSe  may  have  exaggerated  her 
successes,  has  done  wonders  in  the  East.  ^  utheran 

Mr  Rhcnius,  who  was  both  an  Anglican  and  a  ^"theran 
ministef  at  the  same  time,  and  who  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
SCshaU  see  presently  to  the  Church  which  he  professed  to 
serve  speaks  like  Martyi  not  only  of  the  exact  discipline  which 
rcXlic  missiona/es  maintained  ^-^0^  J^^^J --^^^ 
tures  in  trying  to  seduce  their  flocks.  "Their  priests  guara 
them  wel™e  says,  "against  making  inquiries,  and  have 
Srlny  instiUed  into  their  minds  that  we  are  heretics.  § 
A™tly  they  had  succeeded  in  producing  Jha   conviction 

Mr  Thorntoi  one  of  the  most  exact  authorities  on  Indian 
statistics  wWk  he  estimates  the  population  of  the  Goa  district 

•  Jteport  on  the  State  of  the  Christian*  of  Coehmand  Travancore.  by  tbe  Rev. 

p.  265. 

1  Vol.  ii.,  ch,xix.,p.96.   ,        ,,. 
§  Atidtio  Jowmali  vol.  xxi.,  p.  44e. 
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at  three  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  two  luuuhcd  iind  sixty- 
two,  adds:  "Of  this  number  two-thirds  arc  stated  to  bo 
Christians  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  ;"*  and  an  equally 
impartial  witness  observes  of  the  same  province,  "  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  made  many  converts  among  the  natives,  and 
greatly  contributed  to  their  civilization,  and  dispersed  much  of 
the  darkness  of  paganism."  t  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan,  speaking 
of  the  class  who  are  commonly  most  defamed  by  Protestants,  and 
of  the  several  thousand  Christians  whom  he  visited  at  Tuluva, 
the  remnani  of  those  persecuted  by  Tippoo  who  destroyed  all 
their  churches,  generously  says :  "  These  poor  people  have  none 
of  the  vices  usually  attributed  to  the  native  Poituguese,  and 
their  superior  industry  is  more  readily  acknowledged  by  the 
neighbouring  Hindus  than  avowed  by  themselves."  J  While 
another  English  writer,  violently  anti-Catholic,  observes  generally 
of  the  Portuguese,  whose  noble  works  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
decry,  "  In  their  whole  course  in  India  the  Portuguese  have 
left  the  traces  of  conversion ;  and  around  the  coast,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Canton  in  China,  a  distance  of  twelve 
thousand  miles,  the  Portuguese  language  is  spoken,  aftd  the 
cross  of  Christ  adored."  §  "  Amidst  the  ruins  into  which  their 
temporal  possessions  have  fallen,"  says  General  Parlby,  "  the 
vestiges  which  they  have  left  of  their  faith  seem  destined  to 
survive  the  debris  of  their  earthly  grandeur,  and  to  be  so  firmly 
rooted  that  they  will  never  be  wholly  eifaced."|| 

The  Rev.  James  Hough,  though  he  ventures  even  to  sneer  at 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  confesses,  in  a  moment  of  distraction :  "  It 
is  well-known  that  there  are  native  Christians  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  India,  especially  of  the  CarmeUte  mission  at  Madras, 
whose  character  is  unexceptionable,  and  who  occupy  stations  of 

responsibiUty  in  the  public  service Some  have  given 

satisfactory  reason  to  beUeve  them  to  be  sincere  Christians."  5[ 

Mr.  Harvard,  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  whose  own  failure 
seems  to  have  left  him  abundant  leisure  to  examine  the  opera- 
tions of  others,  ventures  to  suggest,  that  probably  amoj  ;;  the 
native  Christians,  "  there  are  some  who  worship  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth ;"  and  even  tells  us  that  "  the  Portuguese  Christ- 

*  Oazeileer  of  India,  by  Edward  Thornton,  Esq.,  vol.  ii. ;  Account  of  Ooa. 

t  Bemarks  on  Mr.  Tusining's  Letter,  by  a  Member  of  tha  B.  and  F.  Bible 
Society,  p.  7. 

%  Journey  through  Mysore,  &c.,  by  Francis  Bachanan,  M.D.,  F.B.S ,  vol.  iii., 
ch.  xiv.,  p.  24. 

§  Fifteen  Tears  i»  India,  by  an  Office?  in  His  Majesty's  service,  p.  360  (1823), 
Cf.  Julius  Von  Elaproth,  in  Timkowslci's  Travels,  vol.  i.,  p.  51,  note. 

II  The  Establishment  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  India,  by  Miyor  General  Parlby, 
C.B.;  p.  19(1861). 

%  Bistory  of  ChritttanHy  in  India,  vol.  ii.,,  p.  481. 
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ians     1)V  their  neatness   and   cleanliness,    exIuWt  a  plensJnf? 
contrast  to  the  external  appearance  c.f  their  heathen  neigh- 

^Tli'"wYlie  also,-who  has  .vritten  a  work  on  the  BcnBal 
mis  ion;,  in  which  he  notices  that  at  ChittagonR  "  the  Chnst- 
bns  are  mostly  Kon.an  Catholics,"  and  that  the  numher  ot 
Siren  at  the  Catholic  school  "exceeds  one^  hundred  - 
buptS  f  esh  evidence  of  the  energ)'  with  which  they  emhrace 
SrSrhies  proposed  to  them.  "They  are  restricted,"  he 
«avs  from  attendins  Protestar.t  churches  or  schools,  on  pain 
0^^^  ^xpuTioir  from^the  Church,  and  denial  of  the  rite,  of 
semSre  "t  What  would  they  have  cared  for  either,  if  they 
had  not  heen  devout  Christians,  who  perfectly  comprehended 

the  nature  of  the  penalty  ?  .    .  , 

Mr  Mullens,  again,  Avho  was  a  Protestant  missionary,  and 
.vW  o'fitry'lanV.age  aW  the  ^'^tholic  ^hurdi  is  a^ort  of 
Avild  shriek  of  uncontroUahle  passion,  writes  thus:  At  the 
present  thiie,  1854,  the  Jesuit  and  Roman  Catho he  missions 
aJe  spread  very  widely  throughout  the  Mackas  Presidency.  We 
taveTothing  like  them  in  North  India,  except  m  the  neigh. 
Whood  of  Dacca,  at  Ilussingahad,  Furreedpore,  and  Pubna 
Se  there   is  a  Catholic   population  of   thirteen   thousand 

'*"  A^'little  later,  vexed  by  the  too  palpable  contrast  between 

such  as  himself  and  the  CathoUc  missionaries,  he  says  of  the 

ktter    "I  allow  that  they  dress  simply,  eat  plainly,  and  have 

few  luxuries   at  home.     I   allow  that  they  travel  much,  are 

S^IatW  exposed,  live  poorly,  and  toil  hard.    I  have  heard  of  a 

Slop  living  in  a  cave  on  fifty  rupees  a  month    and  devoutly 

a  ending  the  sick  when  friends  and  relatives  had  Aed  from 

fear  "     Perhaps  you  think  that  all  this  has  touched  his  heart, 

Indthat  he  isUgoing  to  give  glory  to  God  J    The  anhci^a^on 

would  not  be  unreasonable,  but  he  continues  thus :      AH  this 

s  much  easier  on  the  Jesuit's  principles,"-who  he  adds,  "  « 

su^orted  by  motives  of  self-righteousness,"-"  than  it  is  to  be 

a  fSM  SnSter  on  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament. "J 

On7  would  have  thought  it  easy  enough  to  hve  luxuriously, 

rcceivla   large   salary,   and   do  nothing,   except   talk  about 

''the  principles  of  the  New  Testament."     But  enough  of  Mr. 

^^Our"nextmtness  belongs  to  the  military  service  of  India  is 
an  implacable  enemy  of  Catholics,  ancl  declares  as  follows  :  I 
speak  far  >vithin  hmits  when  I  calculate  the  number  of  native 

.  .  yarratite  of  the  Mmion  to  C'i'l^'''}y^^,^l-J'^^''^ 

t  Bengal  ae  a  Field  of  Misnone,  by  M.  Wylie,  Esq..  p.  65. 
X  Mimion*  in  South  India,  f.  IH9. 
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Catholics  on  the  coast,  and  in  tlio  countries  dependent  on  Fort 
St.  George,  ut  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred  thousand 
souls,  exchisive  of  Bcdnore,  jNIalubar,  and  the  countries  formerly 
converted  by  the  bishop  and  priests  of  Goa."  And  then  ho  adds, 
"  Many  Catliolic  missioiuuies  have  from  thirty  to  seventy  thou- 
sand souls,  over  whom  they  exercise  the  most  arbitrary  and 
desj)otic  sway."*  Henry  Martyn,  with  better  judgment,  called 
it  "  discipline." 

Another,  whose  testimony  refers  to  the  vast  diocese  of  Pondi- 
cherry,  in  which  we  have  seen  that  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
converts  were  received  in  two  years,  from  1853  to  1855,  thus 
writes  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries :  "  "Whatever  the  prejudices 
against  the  order  may  be,  and  however  justly  incurred,  or  other- 
wise, it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Jesuits  were  gieat  masters  in 
the  art  of  instruction ;  and  the  advances  which  the  Christians 
of  Pondicherry  have  made  in  the  language  and  principles  of 
European  knowledge,  is  an  eminent  proof  of  the  ability  of  those 
Fathers."!  It  may  be  added,  that  many  English  writers,  and 
amongst  them  Captain  Hervey  in  1860,  attest  the  striking 
superiority  both  of  natives  and  half-castes  in  the  Pondicherry 
district,^  Avhere  French  influence  has  prevailed;  and  one  of 
them  does  not  feqr  to  assert,  that  "  in  India,  France  opened  the 
Vay,  established  a  system  of  native  government,  and  created 
the  whole  of  those  implements  through  which  we  obtained 
possession  of  India."§  It  is  of  the  CathoUc  bishop  and  his 
missionaries  at  Pondicherry  that  a  consular  agent  generously 
observes,  "  they  transmit  in  a  single  year  more  useful  documents 
to  Europe,  and  do  more  to  extend  knowledge  and  civilization  in 
the  Avorld,  than  the  agents  of  the  difierent  governments,  such  as 
myself  and  others,  do  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives."|| 

Turning  now  to  another  part  of  India,  Ave  may  notice  the 
language  of  the  Honourable  F.  J.  Shore  and  of  Colonel  Sleeman 
with  respect  to  the  great  Catholic  colony,  consisting  of  two 
thousand  families,  at  Bettiah,  north  of  Chuprah.  The  former 
says  that  their  bishop  "  had  inculcated  such  sound  principles 
among  them,  that  the  Christian  convertsi  were  far  more  indus- 
trious, as  well  as  more  moral,  than  their  heathen  neighbours, 
and  were  consequently  much  better  off  in  worldly  comforts  :"^ 
and  the  latter,  who  says  of  their  bishop,  "  this  holy  man  had 
been  some  fifty  years  among  these  people,  with  uttle  or  no 

•  strictures  on  the  Pretent  Oovemment  of  India,  by  an  Officer;  p.  80. 

f  An  Esaay  on  the  Religious  Prejudices  of  India,  p.  23. 

X  Ten  Tears  in  India,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xi.,  p.  281. 

§  The  Pillars  of  Hercules,  by  David  Urquhart,  Esq.,  M.P.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  35B. 

II   Voyage  dans  I'Inde,  etc.,  par  V.  Fontanier;  tome  ii.,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  344  (1844V 

•JT  Notes  on  Indian  Affairs,  voL  ii.,  p.  468. 
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seem  in  India,  hut  they  nmiid  all  tnsist  upon  g     y 
serriceatthcprvsrnhcdhotv-s.  ^  christian  servants 

Colonel  ^^^''^•»n'"^'»^•^'//,^„,:^  t^ble     tauuht  by  himself, 
.vho   att.nuled   at  the,oia^..ho^^^^^^  J  ,, 

Hpoko   Latin   to  him.      ^  /^^\  7|'^ "    .,  venerable  priest  Father 

t:^^  a,S?ontin.  ^^^^f^^^  ,„  the  .eal  and 
Lastly,  the  heathen  themselves  btarjtness  aiscrimi- 

.incovity^  of  the  Catholic  "^tive  ov^^^  a  iectly  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
natins.  as  we  shall  see  more  l^^^X  \^"™'  ^  ^^  Mr.  Forbes 
of  the 'nominal  ^'^^^^-'1^^^:  .T{oSi^^^  Christians; 
confessed,  they  "«r\  t^/'^^'.^  Xoimd  in  India.  They  daily 
so  do  the  Roman  <'f  ^«^"'%^1^  ^.v  &e  "  and  then,  reWng 
frequent  their  ^■1"»F^^^«'/'\t  "i]nts^%h^  would  inquire,  says 
to  the  different  habits  «*  ^^^^f  J'^^eved  our  own  SciV^res?'  J 
Mr.  Forbes,  "whether  ^^^ '^^'^^^^^^^^  native  converts,  in 

And  this  is  o"-.7-;^«^,'S;,  who  delates  in  1859  his  con- 
cur o^yn  day.      An  Enghs^i^^^^^^  jj.^^^^^^^    „^t    ^^y 

versations  with  ^obluklssen,  ui         f„.v  Protestant  converts  as 
admits  that  the  latter  f««^"J;,Vridituled  in   secret  the  very 

reprobates   and  ^"^P««t"\«^  J^^^^ewid     L    ^^'^^    ^"    ^'""^^^ 
toichers  whose    wages    they  ^«"^  ^^J  .^^^     t^^t  the  Catholic 

allowed,  in  spite  of  his  PI^S^^^  ^^^^^^  n^^her,  the  Hindoo 
neophytes  were  Cl--tians  inked      V.^n.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

told  him,  was  small,  tor  1*1^  J' ",         ^^^^y  influence  corn- 
has  free  course;  but  even  t^^^;;;^^^  ^\,  Jnssionary  of  the 
bineP  to  thwart  its  progress,  th^^l^^jj;^^  hin^^elf.     "  Those 
Cross  attracts  the   ''^''II^^/  «^  ,%,    Lang^  ^ 
natives/'  Nobinkisseninfomed  ^^^^^^^^^^  i^.tj^n,  and  a  due 

^;rnV  tf^aS  ^4^^^  '-    ""    ""^^"'^^  ^'^"'^'^' 
admitted  into  the  Church.  ,.,.,__„  ?»» 

truly  become  Christians.  § 

#  necoUections  of  an  Indian  Official.  voL  i..  ch.  ii..  p.  17. 
X  Oriental  Memoirs,  by  James  Forbes,  i.ft.i=-. 

ch.  »xxu.,  p.  185.       ^  ,.„  „  ooR 
§  Wandennga  m  India,  p.  ^m. 
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vol.  Ui.,  ch.  xxviii.,  p.  82; 


COXCLUSIOX. 

Snrh,  even  by  Protostnnt  and  heathen  testimony,  are  tlie 
works  of  modern  Catholic  missionaries  in  India,  in  spite  of 
their  poverty,  mid  of  all  the  varied  diffinilties  which  beset  their 
ministry  in  a  country  of  pagans  under  a  Protestant  govfrniiu'iit. 
"  The  R(mian  ("utholie  missions  in  India,"  says  one  of  the 
latest  writers  on  that  eoimtry,  "  Avith  the  most  limited  means, 
have  had  the  most  signal  success."*  Yet  it  would  bo  difficult  to 
conceive  a  combination  of  more  formidable  impediments  than 
those  which  they  now  encounter  diu-ing  every  hcmr  of  their 
apostolic  toils.  Opi)osed  by  the  secret  or  open  hostility  of 
powerful  officials, — destitute  of  temporal  resoiuxcs, — no  longer 
contending  only  with  the  ))rejudices  or  the  vices  of  the  h(>athen, 
but  with  the  far  more  fatal  scandal  of  a  nominal  and  conten- 
tious Christianity,  which  prestmts  itself  to  him  under  twenty 
different  forms,  and  which  he  contem])lates  with  mingled 
surprise  and  contempt,  the  conditions  of  their  warfare  are  less 
favourable  than  in  the  ha])pier  days  when  martyrdom  so  often 
crowned  its  labours,  and  assured  its  triumph.  It  is  the  mission 
of  England,  as  we  shall  see  more  and  more  clearly  in  every 
chapter  of  this  work,  to  make  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
impossible.  Even  St.  Paul,  and  the  companions  of  St.  I'aul, 
would  hardly  have  struggled  with  success  against  the  obstacles, 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  world,  which  Protestantism  creates  in 
every  pagan  land.  When  England  has  no  longer  an  agent  or  a 
representative  in  India,  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross  will  once 
more  contend  on  fair  tci-ms  with  the  evil  spirits  avIio  rule  her. 
Until  that  hour,  which  is  perhaps  not  far  distant,  they  must  be 
content  to  gain  a  few  here  and  a  few  there,  and  to  deserve  the 
success  which  they  will  not  always  obtain. 

And  noAv  avc  may  close  our  review  of  Catholic  missions  in 
India.  We  have  traced  the  outlines  of  their  history,  from  its 
opening  to  its  final  chapter;  and  if  it  does  not  reveal  the 
presence  of  God  and  the  operations  of  His  grace,  it  Avere  vain 
to  ask  where  we  must  look  for  the  signs  of  either.  It  was  the 
constant  and  progressive  success  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  in 
this  land  which  first  suggested  to  Protestants,  the  story  of  whose 
operations  will  next  claim  our  attention,  the  attempt  to  rival 
them.  "  The  Catholics,  ages  back,"  said  a  British  writer  in 
1813,  "have  converted  numbers  in  India;  why  then  should 
Protestants    despair  9"  i    He    forgot    that,    to    imitate    their 

•  Theory  and  Practice  of  Caste,  ch.  v.,  p.  130. 

t  T?ie  i)uty  of  Briton*  to  Promote  Chrutianitt/  in  India,  by  Joseph  Barrett  j 
p.  20. 
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tviumi'l'^.  i«  ''■''  "'^'''''^urs -from  St  Knmds.'^vlu.  firnt  le.l 

the  way  t.,  'h.-Uores  ot  A^.      J^'^^  .' by  faith  couqu.^Hl 
vivuv  ..V  tl.at  l..nK  In.e  "f  XCsHumn  with  our«c-lveH,  y^t  they 

th.v  cm  .U.«  who,  while  '  ''^^K;  l^'^;';,^,  „«  .ve  know  how  to  use 
(ioil,"  It  i«  °»^  ^^''"'''  tSiri^^^^^^^^^  ToGodalonoit 
tu,t  thoir  career  can  ^>«  ;V-^^>Htmad  >vhat  they  were,  or  to 
belongs  to  judKO  the    /"^^^^^^^^^  have  conceived 

r :^,S,S:>i;^S  «-p  U.  grace  and  the  conrniu- 
Nation  of  His  power  and  might. 
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PROTKSTANT    MISSIONS. 


Wk  have  now,  for  the  second  time,  to  trace  a  contrast.  \Vc 
have  seen  what  men  may  become  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
sanctuary  and  nurtured  at  the  altar  of  God,  and  what  tliiy  can 
accompHsh  ;  let  us  inquire,  since  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves 
this  task,  what  has  been  effected  by  others,  whose  fathers  laid 
waste  that  sanctuary,  and  cast  the  altar  to  the  ground  that  their 
children  might  tread  it  under  foot. 

The  first  fact  which  the  Protestant  writers  reveal  to  us  is 
characteristic,  and  fitly  introduces  the  strange  history  which 
they  have  published  to  the  world  of  the  fortunes  of  Protestant- 
ism  in   India.     "  More   than  half  a  century,"  they   tell   us, 
elapsed  from   the  first   appearance   of   the  British   in  India, 
"  before  they  thought  of  erecting  a  church  for  themselves."* 
They  were  not,  then,  likely  to  take  much  trouble  about  the  edi- 
fication of  others  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  len'-n,  that  more 
than  a  century  passed  away  before  they  made  any  attempt  what- 
ever to  recommend  their  religion  to  the  pagans  among  whom 
they  had  come  to  dwell.     But  even  this  is  not  all.     During  a 
second  period  of  one  hundred  years,  that  attempt,  though  timid 
and  furtive,  was  systematically  prohibited  and  punished  by  the 
English  government  and  its  agents.     "  Of  the  government  of 
India  it  may  truly  be  affirmed,"  says  Dr.  Close,  "  and  fully 
established  by  circumstantial  evidence,  that  its  whole  weight, 
influence,  and  authority,  has  been  directed  against  the  progress 
of  Christianity  among  the  heathen."  f     Such  is  the   opening 
page  of  that  long  history  of  unexampled  shame  which  we  will 
now  read  to  its  last  chapter. 


•  An  Indian  Reirotpeci,  by  the  Dean  of  CariUle,  p.  6  (1868). 
t  Ihid. 
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,OMCV  OF  TllK  OOVEUNMENT  IN  INDTA. 

])au.>s,  Dutch,  m.l  »  <  Kl'^''-     /J        ^^.,^   ;,,,,.  jUith  tli.m  lui.l 

u  nvatnl  tlu.  l-tt..vf..r  ..•  f 'M';;f  "    ;^,,',^    ,  ,vhol.  truth,  ho 
A  ,a  us  if  h..  frit  that  th,s  »''"">•  •M"^y;^i       .„  i,„iia  fornttnl 

.,  ^,,,,,,,,t"  h..tw.-."u  t  u-m  '  ^\  ^^  ^^^^^^^  Christianity,  but  they 
They  iU  noi\nn'A'  "^'^?'^,.,  ' ;  u  !^  ersy  i"  «tiflinB  the  voice 
di.i)iiyi«.l  ahuudaut  and  ";«^""  ^ihlt  ul' its  proKTCss.  For  two 
o  ts  advocates,  and  sternly  H"^»\"^«  K  iuslT  of  all  classes, 
"ulred  years  it  was  a  m«x"u  n^^^^^^^^^^   l-«  ,i      Ul  be 


hun 


,l,,t  no  attcui.t  to  ^f  ^^"'^^  ""Sd^^^^^  '^^'^ 

tolerated.     "The  fundamental  irmcipcm  ^^a  in  obse- 

td  William  Bentinck   ^^S;-?;:  E^Ua  Co„,.ny 
,l,iicms  accordance  ^^r\\,^ "' J^^^^^^^  to  China 

Refused  all  "^r""-"rC5?v  duals  endeUured  to  gain  a 
or  India.":    1"  ^''^^^  t,,^7tbS  "S^^  "Twomission- 

«un-entitious  entrance  into  this  ^"i ^^"jr       j^jy  ^cre  sent  back 
ar  es\vho  landed  on  the  banks  of   be  Hon^m^  ,„^ 

to  Europe  fortbwith  " Vt^  Tall  X  m ig^^^  be  tempted,  to 
^an  effectnal  admonition  t«^",;;;*°  American  missionaries, 
imitate  their  examgc  In  181^,  J  ^  .{.oned.  When  they 
driven  to  Bombay  from  ^^}^''''^Jl'Zy7eTe  pursned,  retaken, 
escaped  in  a  native  c^t.V  g  ^.ff^Vre  las  a  ^id,"  as  another 
and  confined  to  tbe  Jo  t.  ^  ^f  ^^.i^^aries  in  Bengal,  and  no 
writer  expresses  it, '  ag'unst  ine  uu  ^  „\\s\y  were  driven 

Tess  than  five,  V^^'^r  ^Z^'^oJSXS  oi  ;«  unyielding 
out  of  the  country  by  the  ^^F^^Jrous  policy  abandoned  so 
Kovcinment."1I  Nor  was  ""«  J^^J'^it/  "  So  late  as  1818, 
long  as  they  could  venture  to  employ  it. 

■    .  msioHcal  Acconni  ofDlfco^enes  in  Mia,  voL  il..  <*•  v..  P-  2^0. 
t  Mialic  Journal,  vol.  ^^J"-' P;  °;i,g  wiUianw,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xix.,  p.  826. 

§  JlfiM)o»»  "»  Be'W«'' °y  •'•  •'• 

II  Closp,  p.  y.    .  ^  ,y  uayc,  ch.  tU.,  p.  256. 
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not  a  Hiiiglo  niisMionary  could  be  allowed  to  go  out  In  ii  British 

Hhip."*  ,        ,.,.       ^  . 

The  Dutch,  also  Protestnnts,  had  been  not  Icms  (hli^'ent  m 
fe^htiiig  iigiiiiist  Christianity  in  Indiu.  The  Kast  India  Com- 
pany of  Hollimd  peremptorily  forbade  the  ti(hiiissioii  of  niiH- 
sioiiiiries  into  any  part  of  their  territories  ;t  and  their  agentH, 
consistent  in  all  their  actions,  foiril)ly  seizi'd  the  Catholic 
eh  niches  on  the  west  coast,  and  converted  them  into  taclones. 
«"l'he  Danish  merchants  also,"  we  are  told,  •' occupied  only 
with  the  interests  of  conmierce,  were  alto|,'ellier  iiiditrerent  to 
their  religious  condition.":  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  threo 
rrotestant  states  which  had  succeeded  the  Catholic  po\yers  iti 
the  doinini(m  of  India.  "The  def,nadation  of  our  ieli«-ioii, 
says  a  Protestant  writer,  "  could  scarcely  be  more  complete  m 

the  eyes  of  the  heathen."^  ,.<.!,.* 

Yet  even  this  only  faintly  represents  tho  policy  of  Protestant 
governments  in   India.      It  was  possible  to  devise   still  nu.ro 
ctHciutioiis  methods  of  tlnvarting  th(>  progress  of  Christianity  in 
India,  and  they  were  (piickly  adopted.      "  IJv  government  regu- 
lations of  1814,  native  Christians  were  debarred  horn  hUing 
any   public   office  of  respectability.     There   is   on  record  oiu; 
instance  at  least,  in  Avhich  a  Sepoy  was  actually  dismissed  from 
the  army,  in  consequence  of  embracing  ('hristianity!   ||      At  a 
meeting  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  on  the  liJth  ol  April, 
1813,  various  resolutions  were  passed,  of  which  the  seventh  was 
in  these  terms :  "  That  this  society  has  learnt  with  pom  that 
Christianity   is   liable   to   discouragement,  in   consequence    oi 
native   converts   having  been  generally   excluded  Irom    those 
official  situations  in  India  which  are  freely  bestowed  on  Hindoos 
and  Mahometans."    And  those  amazing  proceedings  received 
the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  most  eminent  Kuglish  states- 
men of  India  down  to  tho  present  hour.     "  I  think  the  l"^"ghsh 
government  in  this  country,"  said  Sir  John  Malcolm,  ";^hould 
never,  directly  or  indirectly,  interfere  in  propagating  the  Christ- 
ian reli«non."1[    "We  abstain,  and  I  trust  shall  always  abstain, 
says  an  official  document  which  bears  the  illustrious  name  ot 
Lord   Macaulay,  "from  giving  any  public  encouragcnient  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  converting  natives  to 
Christianity."**    In  1853,  a  director  of  the  East  India  Company, 

•  ClMCp.  27.  „     .  ,.  ,   .         onfl 

+  Smith's  Eintoty  of  the  MUsionary  Societies,  vol.  i.,  p.  ^0. 
X  Penson's  Memoirs  of  Swarts  introd.,  p.  12. 
§  Close,  p.  27. 

f  K«ve'8  Life  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  vol.  ii.,  Corre»pondence,  p.  3G2. 
•*  The  Duties  of  Orect  Britain  to  India,  by  Charles  Hoy  Cttoiorou,  p.  77  j  tf. 
p.  119. 
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and  not  the  -st  obscure  mong^^^^^^^^ 
appears  to  me  absolutely  "«««X^SHon  of  the  Hiidoos."* 
aloid  all  intcnfere»ce  ^Y^  ^^^o  J^^^^  this  advice  to  the 
Lastly,  in  18o9,  Lmd  ^^^^^I'^^^^^X  adopted  more  calcu- 
House  of  Lords:  /'  ^o  "^'^^'^fJ'J  ""stives,  and  to  restore  to 
lated  to  tranquilize  the  ™;"f « J^^,  J^^^^^^  govern- 

us  their  confidence,  than  ^^f  f  ^^ionSs  are  connected."! 
n^ent  from  schools  ^vith  whic  ™— ^^^^  ^uh  having 
When  the  same  peer  .^^^^^g^^^^^^^^f^.  ^  Lansdowne  re- 
«  subscribed  to  a  missionary  ^""f^'  '^^v  .yith  the  Indian 
marked,  in  smte  of  strong  ?««  ^^o  SgL  deserve  to  be 
viceroy,  that  if  it  XV^GovemorlSeneral  of  India  !"  J  At 
continued  in  his  office  as  ^oy*^™"  informing  the  House  of 
the  same  moment  Mr  ^^^^l"^,  ^^'im^  the  Queen's 
Commons,  that  the  natives  of  India,  f^''^^^    ^^         .^^^  ^heir 

proclamation  to   "  abstain  from  al    VJ^f  ^^"^^    ^  upon  the 
Ugion  as  a  rehuke  ,*«  ^^^Jf  J^^i^^^^^^^^  contrary 

to   the   tlueen  b  prociama^  j        ,  once.    § 

therefore  it  was  ^1^^"  .^'^^l^^fa^^^^^^^  without  diffi- 

In  the  presence  of  such  ^f  ts,  we  m  y         r  ^^^^y  and 

culty  the  tVrate  statement  of  a  grg^M^^^  ^^^^^.^^ 

confess,  that  "  the  conduct  ^^ J^«  ^"f  ^^^^^^  religion  in  the 
tended  to  beget  a  ^r^^^^^^^^yXn  he  adds,  from  his  own 
eyes  of  the  natives;"  ^^P^^^^^JH^^^^^^^^  positive,  from 

experience,  that  "  P^'-^^^^^r;,  ?n^^£ 's  and  ilom  his  own 
thJ  English  g«-«""^«"*'/'^^^t^^^^^^  a  convert  to 

countrymen,  is  what   the   native   wno  .^  ^^^ 

Christianity  has  too  ^ft^^!'^"^  'Satica Uy  epitomised  by 
ahnost  incredible  history  ^^^^^^^  ^«„/^P^^^^^^^^  govern- 

innovation"'^  ,  which  now  possessed 

But  it  was  not  enough  for  the  Poy^J/;"  ,  of  religion, 
India  to  prefer  the  interests  of  conmierce  to  tli°«e  «^^  gii^; 
and  to  affect  infidehty  m  ^^'^^''^ ^^^ZL^).,  and  discoun- 
over  a  nation  of  l^f^^^V^ciSf  and  banished  or  impri- 
tenanced  the  promotion  of  Chn^-ty  '  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

soned  its   advocates     but  ■^^.J^"";^  J'  ^^    j^g    ^ew 

every  foul    superstition    which  found    tavoiir 


.  Meuonals  of  mian  Go.em.ent.  by  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  p.  m 

141:  2;o7«JoK Sy  Mead.  ch. «..  p.  2.7., 

frhe  Times,  April  16, 1859.  ,  •        459. 
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subjects.  The  religion  of  Christ  might  prove  "  a  dangerous 
innovation,"  so  they  made  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  idols 
of  Hindostan.  The  history  of  that  alliance  must  be  recounted 
to  us  by  Protestants,  since  no  other  testimony  than  theirs  would 
avail  to  prove  it. 

"  In  former  days,"  they  tell  us,  "  the  connection  between  tlia 
government  and  the  two  chief  reUgions  of  India — Hindoo  and 
Mahometan — was  of  the  closest  and  most  dishonourable  kind. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  pagodas  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  were  falling  into  decay."  It  was  the  British  govern- 
ment which  promptly  arrested  their  ruin.  "  Juggemauth  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Lord  Wellesley,  and  pilgrim  taxes  were 
established  at  Gaya,  Puri,  and  Allahabad.  The  system  soon 
spread,  and  at  last  in  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies 
attained  a  depth  of  infamy  which  few  in  England  have  ever 
imagined.  Hundreds  of  officers  submitted  to  it  without  scruple, 
helped  to  extend  it,  and  reaped  large  gains  from  their  share  in 
temple  management.  We  stand  amazed  at  the  awful  degradation 
to  which  the  government  descended."* 

The  government,  we  are  assured  by  another  writer,  even 
"gave  sums  of  money,  according  to  the  request  of  the  priests, 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  ceremonies  ;"t  so  that  a  Protestant 
missionary  exclaims,  in  alluding  to  these  and  similar  facts, 
"Christian  England  is  the  main  support  of  idolatry  in  this 
country."  "The  celebrated  Jumna  Musjid,"  says  a  recent 
English  writer,  "  the  most  ancient  and  splendid  mosque  in 
Lahore,  was  converted  by  Runjeet  Sing  into  an  arsenal.  This 
mosque,  immediately  after  the  inauguration  of  British  rule,  was, 
after  being  put  in  thorough  repair  and  order,  handed  over  to 
the  charge  of  the  principal  Mussulman  MooUahs  of  Lahore,  to 
be  restored  to  its  original  purpose  of  religious  worship!" J  It 
is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  decide  whether  England  displayed 
most  vigour  in  violently  discountenancing  Christianity,  or  in 
liberally  maintaining  paganism ;  nor  can  we  marvel,  when  a 
native  writer  declares,  in  1859,  Avhile  contemptuously  scouting 
the  notion  that  his  counLrymen  regarded  missionary  operations 
with  any  feeling  but  supreme  indifference — "  It  is  not  religion, 
hut  the  want  of  religion,  wliich  has  brought  so  much  evil  to  this 
country."  § 

An  ardent  Protestant,  long  resident  in  India,  thus  records 
the  same  class  of  facts :    "  The  compliances  with  both  Muham- 

•  The  Eclectic,  February,  1869,  p.  141, 
\  OrUsa,  by  William  F.  B.  Laurie,  p.  67. 
X  The  English  in  India,  by  Captain  Evans  Bell,  p.  SI. 

§  Thoughts  of  a  Native  <^  Northern  India,  quoted  by  Ludlow,  Polioy  of  the 
Crown  towards  India,  Letter  xr.,  p.  201. 
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medan  and  Hindu  superstitions,  of  which  men  calling  them- 
selves Britons  and  officers  have  been  guilty,  are  perfectly 
marvellous.  At  Delhi  is  a  mosque  built  by  Colonel  Skinner ; 
aiid  Englishmen  in  former  days,  under  the  influence  of  Hindu 
wives,  have  been  known  to  paint  themselves,  and  perform 
Pujah,  or  worship  at  the  river  side  like  heathens."*  We  are  not, 
therefore,  surprised  to  learn  from  General  Parlby,  that  "  it  was 
usual  for  the  highest  classes  of  society  to  accept  invitations 
from  opulent  Hindoos  *  to  festivals  in  honour  of  the  idol.'  "  f 

"  The  disgusting  and  gory  worship  of  Juggernaut,"  says  Mr. 
Howitt,  "  was  not  merely  practised,  but  was  actually  licensed 
and  patronised  by  the  English  government.  It  imposed  a  tax 
on  all  pilgrims  going  to  the  temples  in  Orissa  and  Bengal, 
£^ppointed  British  officers,  British  gentlemen,  to  superintend  the 
management  of  this  hideous  worship  and  the  receipt  of  its 
proceeds."  f  They  even  became  ingenious,  it  seems,  in  multi- 
plying such  sources  of  revenue ;  for  a  Protestant  missionary 
infoi-ms  us,  that  they  also  imposed  a  tax  on  those  "  who  desire 
the  privilege  of  drowning  in  the  Ganges,"  and  that  this  scheme 
was  "  calculated  to  yield  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
rupees."  This  gentleman  can  hardly  be  deemed  to  exaggerate, 
when  he  addS)  that  such  proceedings  "  assimilated  professed 
Christians  with  idolaters,  till  the  Christian  character  in  India 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  even  in  the  broad  feature  of  abhorring 
idols."  §  And  as  late  as  1867,  we  find  the  Protestant  bishop  of 
Carlisle  declaring,  in  a  public  addi-ess,  that  the  same  proceedings 
etill  continue.  "  In  one  of  the  Presidencies,  for  the  support 
of  idolatry  and  Mahometan  superstition,  upwards  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds  are  regularly  expended  every  year  by  this 
country  for  the  maintenance  of  that  idolatrous  and  superstitious 
worship.  This  is  no  negative  work.  It  is  not  a  question 
whether  we  should  have  discountenanced  it  or  not ;  but  here  is 
a  positive  and  downright  encouragement  of  it."|| 

One  more  witness  to  these  singular  facts  shall  be  quoted, 
because  he  is  supposed  to  represent,  more  accurately  than  any 
other  writer,  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  Englishmen. 
"  The  Company,"  says  this  great  authority, — beginning  with  a 
skilful  limitation, — "seems  to  have  thought  that  they  held 
their  position  in  India  upon  much  the  same  terms  as  the  Dutch 
held  their  footing  in  Japan, — by  tenure  of  trampling  on  the 


•  Six  Tears  in  India,  by  Mm.  Colin  Mackenzie,  t'ol.  i,,  ch.  vii.,  p.  313. 
t  The  Establishment  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  India,  by  Major  General  Parlby, 
C.B.,  p.  115  (1851). 

I  Colonization  and  Christianity,  cli.  xviii,,  p.  205. 

§  Pilgrim  Tax  in  India,  by  J.  Peggs,  misgionary  at  Cnttock,  p.  41. 

II  The  Fast  Bag  Sermons,  p.  59. 
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Cross.  Practically,  they  worshipped  those  ugly  Indian  deities 
more  servilely  than  their  own  votaries  did.  Their  only  anxiety 
was  to  induce  the  natives  to  show  them  what  they  should 
honour,  Avhat  they  should  salute,  what  they  should  respect ; 
and  they  honoured,  saluted,  and  respected  accordingly.  This 
idolatry  of  other  men's  superstitions  prevalent  among  the  officers 
of  the  East  Indian  service  is  a  mania  by  no  means  yet  extinct."* 
This,  indeed,  is  the  most  wonderful  fact  of  all, — that  such 
things  were  still  possible  in  the  year  1859.  "  Some  time  ago," 
says  the  correspondent  of  the  Times  in  India,  "  an  officer 
marched  down  his  regiment  to  slaughter  the  goats  sacrificed  on 
the  occasion  of  one  of  their  festivals."  Ho  adds,  that  at  these 
religious  festivals  "  the  colours  were  actually  carried  in  front  of 
the  idols,  and  blank  cartridges  were  issued  by  the  commanding 
officer  from  the  government  magazines !  The  Sepoys  attended 
in  full  uniform,  worshipped  the  images,  and  called  on  them  to 
bless  the  standards  and  the  arms  which  they  bore  in  the 
Company's  service."  Mr.  Russell  might  well  say,  "  For  a 
Christian  people  Ave  did  very  odd  thii  ■'i  in  India  ;"t  and  per- 
haps it  may  even  be  doubted  Avhether  ihis  light  rebuke,  which 
appears  to  have  satisfied  his  temperate  indignation,  was  altogether 
adequate  to  the  occasion. 

Other  writers,  more  impressed  by  such  facts  than  Mr.  Russell, 
though  more  familiar  with  them,  confirm  his  statement  that 
these  incredible  performances  of  Protestant  officials  are  still 
repeated  in  our  OAvn  day.  In  1852,  the  Calcutta  Remcw  con- 
tained the  following  words :  "  To  this  day  the  residents  at 
Nagpore  and  Baroda,  the  representatives  of  the  government, 
take  a  share  in  the  heathen  festivals.  In  the  Madras  Presidency 
the  evil  continues  t^  a  fearfid  extent.  DoAvn  to  1841,  more  than 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  ■•  year  passed  through  the  hands 
of  the  Madras  govemiiient  in  tv  auectiou  with  heathen  temples, 
and  the  annual  profit  was  seventeen  thousand  pounds."^  So 
that  an  Anglo-Indian  writer,  alluding  to  these  facts,  as  well  as 
to  what  he  calls  "  the  measuveless  folly  of  our  rule,"  declares,  in 
1857,  that  "had  the  ^  i  oys  not  rebelled,  the  wrongs  of  India 
might  have  gone  on  accumulating,  u;i  til  God  grew  utterly  weary 
of  us,"  and  that  "  we  should  have  been  cast  out  from  India,  a 
scorn  and  example  to  the  nations."§ 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  any  Christian 

*  The  Time*,  March  16, 1859. 

t  The  Time*,  April  12. 

X  The  Result*  of  Mitsionary  Labour  in  India,  p.  47.  • 

§  The  Sepoy  Revolt,  Its  Causes  find  It*  Confequenee\  by  Henry  Mend,  ch.  xv., 
p.  183.  Au  Ani^IicRU  clergymnn  relates,  in  I860,  that  an  Arab  aervant,  whom  he 
employed  in  Algerin,  and  who  told  liim  that  the  English  religion  waa  "  next  best 
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people  which  can  even  be  compared,  for  enormity  of  guilt,  with 
the  conduct  of  England  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  her 
dominion  in  India.  "  The  case,"  as  one  of  her  own  clergy 
protests,  "  is  Avithout  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
religion."*  But  she  can  bear  burdens  which  would  break  the 
heart  of  any  other  nation  with  tranquil  composure,  and  with  an 
air  of  candid  innocence  which  would  almost  deceive  the  angels. 
It  is  true  that  she  sometimes  displays  a  calm  and  mea^5ured 
contrition.  Once  in  a  long  course  of  years  she  summons  ail  her 
people,  at  the  bidding  of  some  sudden  panic,  to  keep  solemn  fast. 
On  the  appointed  day,  obedient  to  the  edict  of  her  supreme 
magistrate,  she  smites  her  breast,  not  too  rudely,  but  with 
cautious  and  lenient  hand ;  she  listens  with  grave  decorum  to  a 
preacher,  whose  discreet  admonitions  might  be  mistaken  for  a 
panegyric ;  and  then  goes  home,  with  the  cheerful  persuasion 
that  the  crimes  of  a  century  are  blotted  out..  She  has  appeased, 
bv  a  suitable  effort  of  national  piety,  the  mild  and  indulgent 
divinities  to  whom  she  has  recourse  in  her  leisure  moments. 

Such  a  fast  she  kept  in  the  year  1858,  to  commemorate  all 
w^hich  she  had  done  in  that  wide  empire  which  lies  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Ganges.  A  loud  cry  of  wailing,  a  shriek  of  pain, 
had  been  borne  through  the  air,  and  startled  the  ears  of  all  her 
people.  Then  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  for  a  moment  seemed 
to  pray ;  the  next,  she  rose  up,  and  the  cry  which  had  come 
across  the  great  sea  waxed  fainter,  and  was  heard  no  more.  A 
few  fresh  graves,  a  few  widows  listening  for  a  voice  which 
they  shall  never  hear  again — these  were  all  the  signs  which 
remained  to  tell  that  England  had  received  another  warning. 

But  we  have  little  space  for  reflections  on  a  history  of  which 
we  have  only  heard  the  opening  chapter,  and  which  we  must  now 
pursue  to  the  end.  Two  facts  have  already  been  proved  by  suffi- 
cient evidence :  the  first,  that  for  two  hundi-ed  years  England 
resisted,  even  to  violence,  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in 
India ;  the  second,  that  she  set  up  her  throne  in  the  temples  of 
idols,  and  replenished  her  exchequer  by  a  tax  on  their  worship. 
We  have  still  a  third  fact  to  consider,  before  we  examine  the 
nature  of  her  missionary  efforts,  when  she  could  no  longer 
succeed  in  reprepsing  them,  because  it  is  one  which,  even  if  no 
other  blight  were  upon  them,  would  adequately  account  for  their 
failure. 

to  hig  own,"  recounted  to  him  the  following  instmetive  tale :  "  He  had  met  at 
Constantinople  a  Hindoo  MuBsuImaD,  who  had  told  him  hpvt  the  Englith  reverenced 

the  Moslemt — bow  they  gave  way  to  their  faith 'iLerefore  there  could  not 

betuMch  difference  between  as,  or  we  should  have  destroyed  their  religion  when 
we  had  the  power."    The  Great  Sahara,  by  H.  B.  Tristmin,  M.A.j'  ch.  ix., 
p.  139. 
*  Cloee,  p.  2a 
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CONDUCT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  IN  INDIA. 

"  It  is  by  means  of  the  horrid  villtmios  of  Christisins,"  said 
Mr.  Ziegenbalg,  a  Protestant  missionary  in  India,  "  that  the 
name  of  Christ  has  been  made  scandalous  to  a  proverb."  This 
is  the  fact  of  which  we  are  now  to  furnish  evidence. 

A  recent  writer  on  India  affirms,   mainly  as  the   result  of 
personal  observation,  that  "  the   conduct  of  the  Europeans," 
which  term  is  here  a  pleonasm  for  the  English,  "  is  such  as  to 
make  the  natives  despise  and  abhor  them."*     If  we  may  believe 
one  half  of  what  is  reported  of  that  conduct,  the  native  verdict 
is  not  deficient  in  justice.     "  We  have  visited  every  coast," 
says  a  respectable  EngUsh  clergyman,  "  Avith  a  charge  indeed  to 
bless,  but — must  we  not  confess  it  ? — in  reality  to  curse."t  "  Our 
early  settlers  were  often  men  of  intemperate  habits  and  licentious 
lives,"  says  the  latest  historian  of  India,  "  outraging  decency, 
and  scandalizing  Christianity.     England  herself  is  chargeable 
with  a  large  share  of  the  vices  which  her  children  import  into 
foreign  lands."     And  then  he  gives  particulars.     "  It  was  no 
imcommon    thing    for  English   gentlemen   to  keep   populous 
Zenanas  .  .  .  honourable  marriage  was  the  exceptional  state."J 
But  it  is  impossible  to  give  full  details  of  the  spectacle  which 
the  majority  of  Englishmen  presented  to  the  heathen  in  their 
daily  life,  and  which  might  have  made  even  the  Hindoo  blush, 
if  such  an  emotion  had  been  possible  to  him.     Most  of  them 
also  had  the  courage  to  avow  openly  the  unbelief  of  which  their 
morals  were  an  illustration.     "Infidelity  is  too  prevalent -in 
Bengal,"§  said  Lord  Teignmouth  writmg  to  Wilberforce,  so 
that,  he  adds,  it  was  considered  rather  a  bold  thing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  tjuth  of  Christianitjr ;  and  we  shall  see  presently,  by 
an  accumulation  of  perfectly  mipartial  testimony,  that  the  Eng- 
lish are  rapidly  communicating  this  plague  of  unbelief  to  the 
unfortunate  Hindoo. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also,  that,  far  from  recording  any  improve- 
ment, the  latest  writers  give  exactly  the  same  account  of  the 
chuiacter  of  their  countrymen  in  India  at  the  present  moment, 
which  was  given  by  others  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  present 
century.  When  a  well-known  Protestant  missionary  visited 
Eunjeet  Singh  at  Lahore,  the  prince  addressed  him  thus: 
**  You  say  you  travel  about  for  the  sake  of  religion  :  why,  then, 
do  you  not  preach  to  the  English  in  Hindoostan,  who  have  no 

*  Six  Tears  in  India,  toL  i.,  ch.  viL,  p.  883. 

f  Bampton  Lectures  for  1848,  Lect.  i.,  p.  81. 

1  ChrittuaUy  in  India,  p.  101. 

§  L\fe  of  Lord  Teignmouth,  by  hU  Son,  vol.  i.,  p.  298. 
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religion  at  all."  And  when  the  missionary  related  the  anecdote 
to  Lord  William  lientinck,  the  Governor-General  observed : 
*'  This  is,  alas  !  the  opinion  of  all  the  natives  all  over  India."* 
The  opinion  remains  unchanged  at  the  present  hour.  "  The 
degradation  of  the  native  character,"  says  a  gentleman  who 
writes  from  Calcutta  on  the  2i^nd  of  August,  1859,  "  produced 
by  the  conduct  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  Anglo-Indians, 
cannot  fail  to  cast  a  stain  upon  our  national  character,  and  is 
the  worst  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  We  have 
lowered  instead  of  raised  the  standard  of  Morality  "\  We 
shall  find  the  same  complaint  of  English  influence  in  other 
lands,  though  no  where  in  more  earnest  language  than  has  been 
used  to  describr'  its  ciFccts  in  this  :  "  Of  the  Europeans  in  India 
generally,"  saj  s  an  English  writer  in  1852,  "  the  truest  account 
would  be  the  most  unfavourable.  We  have  heard  of  some  who 
regard  themselves  as  Hindus  rather  than  as  Christians ;  of 
others  who  deemed  IMuhanmiedau  festivals  fit  objects  for  special 
patronage  ;  and  of  otliors  who  directly  counteracted  the  instruc- 
tions of  missioiiarics,  by  advising  young  men  not  to  become 
Christians,  and  teaching  them  that  Deism  was  the  true  rehgion 
for  men.  We  have  heard,  too,  of  thousands  who  lived  as 
though  they  regarded  gentleness,  mercy,  and  spiritual  worship 
less  than  the  heathen  by  whom  tliey  are  surrounded."} 

There  are  certain  maxims  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man  at 
his  creation, — certain  instincts  which  inform  and  guide  the 
heathen  as  well  as  the  Christian, — certain  desires  and  aspira- 
tions which  lend  dignity  even  to  the  Hindoo  ;  and  all  these,  we 
are  told  by  fifty  Protestant  writers,  of  various  sects,  have  been 
systematically  outraged  by  the  English  in  India.  Of  all  the 
sentiments  with  which  they  have  inspired  the  Asiatic  tribes,  in 
spite  of  their  affected  humility,  perhaps  none  is  so  universal, 
none  so  intense,  as  the  feeling  of  scorn  and  contempt.  Ludi- 
crous examples  are  sometimes  given  by  Indian  writers  of  the 
mode  in  which  they  privately  vent  the  disgust  Avhich  they  dare 
not  openly  manifest.  Thus,  at  a  great  banquet,  given  by  a 
wealthy  civilian,  who  had  a  splendid  establishment,  "  was 
extremely  particular  about  high-caste  servants,  and  treated 
them  magnificently,"  the  host  went  to  the  kitchen  to  see  why 
th  dinner  was  delayed.  "There  he  found  all  his  servants 
standing  in  a  row,  with  their  backs  towards  him,  each  man 
proving  his  orthodoxy  by  solemnly  spitting  in  rotation  on  a  fine 
ham,  which  was  about  to  be  served  up  to  the  company."^     But 

•  Travels  and  Adventure*  of  Dr.  Wolff,  ch.  xxt.,  p.  375. 
t  Naval  and  Military  Oatette,  p.  635,  October  1, 1859. 
X  The  Result*  of  Missionary  Labour  in  India.,  p.  7. 
,;  §  Mackenzie's  Six  Years  in  India,  voL  ii.,  cb.  v.,  p.  140. 
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we  should  err  in  supposing  that  it  i.s  always,  or  even  commonly, 
religious  feeling  which  inspires  such  acts.  They  are  often  only 
the  expression  of  angry  contempt.  The  Hindoo  judges  his 
master  by  precisely  the  same  estimate  which  ttie  latter  applies 
to  him.  He  is  not  slow  to  a  mrcciate  those  who,  whatever  their 
defects  may  be,  have  tlie  qu.'.hties  of  men.  He  can  esteem,  and 
even  love,  a  statesman  like  Lawrence,  or  a  soldier  like  Jacob  or 
Hodson.  But  when  ho  is  outraged  in  all  his  instincts  by 
tyrannical  triflers, — ^by  masters  who  have  survived  the  age  but 
not  the  manners  of  school  boys, — who  have  none  even  of  the 
external  dignity  which  orientals  so  highly  esteem  and  so  rarely 
violate ;  Avhen  he  is  daily  in  contact  with  so-called  Christians, 
whom  even  his  gross  nature  despises  as  coarse,  vicious,  and 
trivial,  and  whose  religious  teachers  are  to  him  only  types  of 
vanity,  ignorance,  and  worldliness;  is  it  wonderful  that  at  times 
liis  pent-up  scorn  and  hate  should  overflow,  and  madden  liim  to 
acts  of  violence  and  blood  ? 

It  was  this  mingled  loathing  and  disdain  which  culminated 
at  last  in  the  gi'eat  Sepoy  rebellion,  and  which  is  too  charac- 
teristic of  the  influence  of  Protestant  England  among  pagan 
nations  not  to  merit  fuller  illustration. 

That " the  terrible  disaster  of  1857  revealed  the  rapid'/ growing 
bitterness  against  English  officers,"*  is  affirmed  even  bj  tiie  more 
intelligent  of  their  own  nimiber.  Colonel  Hunter,  repeating 
words  used  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  fifty  years  earlier,  confesses 
with  sorrow  "  the  feelings  of  disgust  and  sometimes  of  bitter 
contempt"  entertained  by  the  natives  towards  their  English 
chiefs.f  "  The  mass  of  the  English  officers,  both  cicil  and 
military"  says  Captain  Evans  Bell,  "  detract  from  the  moral 
strength  of  England  in  India,  lower  the  native  ideal  standard 
of  English  ability  and  honour,  and  introduce  an  element  of 
insolence,  contempt,  and  tyranny,  which  is  most  dangerous  to 
our  power,  and  derogatory  to  our  national  character.  The  same 
great  vice  pervades  our  entire  system."  It  is  the  influx  of 
coarse  and  vulgar  triflers,  in  both  services,  which  "  has  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  *  damned  nigger'  system  in  every 
department,  civil  and  military.  Boys  just  emancipated  from 
school,  who  care  for  nothing  but  beer  and  billiards,  whose  very 
ignorance  of  their  language  and  customs  makes  them  dislike 
and  despise  their  native  subordinates,  are  placed  in  charge  of 
companies  of  Sepoys  ! "  And  so,  when  the  revolt  began  which 
perilled  our  Indian  empire,  and  which,  we  may  be  sure,  is  only 
the  preciu'sor  of  similar  outbreaks,  "  the  European   officers 

*  The  English  in  India,  p.  118. 

t  Ludlow,  ThoughU  on  the  PolUy  qfthe  Crown,  Letter  xxiL,  p.  299. 
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^  From  every  side  we  receive  the  ««me  cv*^    ^^^^   described   as 

numbering  ^b-^*r,,Sie  top^^^^^^      ^^-^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^" 
"naturally  a  qmct,  ^^^f^^'^.S^^^ 

religion,  are  in  danger  of  '»1«P^^^  ^^^^^^^^^      ti,e  English.     "Until 
of  tt  Hindu,  out  of  sbeer  ^«»tempMo  ^^         ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

lately,"    says    an  /"^l^^^^^^^^^^^^^^        ..^t^ct  with  the  latter 

greatest  reverence  for  t^^«  ^"SSihis  esteem  for  his  Enghsh 
^  .  .  has  tended  greatly  to  dmimsuu^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

rulers.     A  few  vvords  ^P^^J"  ^J, ^^^^^^  than  weeks  of 

ago  would  probably  ^f  ^^^  ^   ^^^to  excite ;  so  that  it  is 
earnest  labour    would   now  1  e   able  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^.^ 

manifestly  ""^'l^Y, r.^fsai   hrLst."  $  „ 

for  Europeans  has  ^^^  J^^J^  J^J  the  most  striking  passage  of 

Mr.  Kussell  has  il^^tra  ed,  m  u  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^to 

his  book  on.India    tlie  feehng  of  ^^^^^^^^     Christianity,  both 

are  often,  m  «Pjt^  **^*^S,  inferiors.  Speaking  of  the  riotous 
morally  and  intellectually  ^>«^^*«"^';.  'if'The  native  servants 
banquets  of  B"tish  officers    h^  says.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

stand  in  perfect  apathy  and  ^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^^traction,  and  at  al 
eyes  gazing,  on  ;:^^XI  iSioraSe  of  what  is  going  on  around 
events  feignmg  complete  ignoranc  ^^^  ^^an  his  master, 

at  it."  ,      T  „^  „ertain  that  you  will  not  wilUngly 

"  Well,  pray  speak.    1  am  cerium  vua  j 

offend  us."  ,  .,  .,  „„„  ^nnkevs '     They  are  playing 

«Does  the  Sahrb  X^^^^S^CnoTsay  why  Ihey  pfay,  n 
very  pleasantly.  .Butthe^amDc  j^       ^^^  poor  people 

what  they  are  g«^"gJ«J«  "JJ*;  Wd  on  those  monkeys;  but 
look  upon  you  very  ^^f  *f  ^J  strong,  and  would  be  angry 
they  know  you  are  very  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  to  laugh.     But  they 

l\7,:r;o^t:^^'^^^^-^^-'  -atures  sent  to  plague 
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them,  of  whoso  motives  and  actions  they  can  comprehend  nothing 
whatever."* 

It  is  curious  to  find  a  British  officer  recording  exactly  tlio 
same  verdict,  pronounced  by  West  African  natives,  >ipun  his 
military  colleagues  in  that  remote  spot.  "  The  Mahometans," 
says  Major  Gordon  Laing,  "  view  with  l)ity,  and  fre(|u('ntly 
with  disgiist,  the  levity  of  the  whites ;"  and  then  noticing  a 

f>articular  case,  in  which  some  of  these  semi-savages  had  been 
istening  outside  a  mess-room  to  English  officers  "huzzaing" 
over  their  cups,  he  adds :  "  The  Mandingoes  all  concurred  in 
one  remark,  Avhich  was  thus  expressed ;  '  Great  God !  since  my 
birth  I  never  saw  such  Kafirs  as  the  white  men  !'  "f 

But  there  is  more  to  be  said  on  this  subject,  and  on  the 
impression  ]>roduced  upon  the  natives  by  English  Protestants 
in  India.  '•  Most  Europeans,"  we  are  told,  "  treat  the  natives 
more  like  brutes  than  men." J  Even  "the  children  catch  up 
the  strain.  I  have  heard  one,  five  years  old,  call  the  man  who 
was  taking  care  of  him  a  '  black  brute,'  and  a  '  black  rascal.'  "§ 
And  one  who  has  had  ample  experience  of  Iiulian  life,  and  who 
gives  painful  instances  of  such  brutality  even  on  the  part  of  "  old 
officers,  who  ought  to  have  sot  a  better  example,"  tells  us  that 
the  natives  say,  "  We  would  rather  be  as  we  are  than  change  to 
a  religion  of  Avhich  the  professors  give  us  such  poor  specimens 
of  their  sincerity."  ||  Even  the  missionaries  shock  them,  not 
only  by  the  "  barbarous  jargon,"  as  Mr.  Irving  observes,  which 
most  of  them  speak,  but  by  the  luxury  and  Avorldliness  of  their 
lives.  When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perceval  invited  a  learned  Hindoo 
to  eat  as  the  English  do,  he  answered  in  these  words :  "  We 
Hindoos  do  not  bury  the  dead  in  our  stomachs ;  we  do  not  make 
our  stomachs  into  burial-grounds."  If  Even  the  iCandyans,  low 
as  they  are  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  are  revolted  by  their 
want  of  temperance,  and  call  them  "  beef-eating  slaves  ;"**  while 
the  Afghans  consider  them  "  a  white-faced,  pig-eating  race  of 
infidels,  who  are  very  fond  of  fighting  and  drinking,  and 
appropriating  other  people's  countries."  ft . 

It  was  in  order  not  to  shock  such  prejudices,  which  are  only 
a  corruption  of  the  great  Christian  law  of  mortification,  that  the 
Catholic  missionaries  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  a  life  of  unvarying 

•  Diary  in  India,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  149. 

t  Travels  in  Weitem  Africa,  by  M^jor  Alexander  Qordon  Laing,  p.  389. 
X  Mackenzie,  ch.  iii.,  p.  79. 

§  Observations  on  India,  by  a  Resident  there  many  yean ;  p.  149  (1853). 
II   Ten  Tears  in  India,  by  Captain  Albert  Herrey,  vol.  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  104. 
1"  The  Land  of  the  Veda,  ch.  xii.,  p.  272. 

•*  Ceylon;  An  Historical  Sketch;  by  Henry  Marshall,  F.R.S.E.,  Deputy  In- 
spector General  of  Army  Hospitals,  p.  83. 

tf  Journal  (^  a  Mission  to  Afghanistan  in  1867,  by  H.  W.  Bellew ;  ch.  v.,  p.  274. 
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auott-rity.  "It  is  iibr'.it.'Iy  ncccsNary,"  says  ono  of  thorn,  "to 
I'lubnicp  this  miinnor  of  i'l'o  in  order  to  produce  any  fniit,  since 
these  people  have  the  conviction  that  they  who  arc  the  teachers 
and  pfuidcsof  others  should  thcnurlvcs  lead  the  most  perfect  life."* 
"  We  eat  a  little  moat  when  Ave  are  in  the  Sotith,"  says  a  modem 
niissioniu y,  "hut  in  the  North  we  must  endeavour  to  dispense 
with  it,  i'l.r  the  pap;; i  us  never  eat  it  publicly,  and  profess  the  utmost 
abhorrence  for  the  carnivorous  jwopensities  of  Europeans."  f 
Even  this  sacrifice  the  English  missionarv  declines  to  make, 
although,  as  Dr.  Grant  forcibly  obsei  ves;  "'I'he  ability '  to  endure 
hardness'  in  a  practical  Avay,  unthoup;ht  of  now-a-days,  seems 
to  me  indispensable j"  and  then  ho  adds,  "Missionaries  have 
told  me  that  the  idea  which  the  natives  have  of  them  is  that 
they  merely  work  for  their  pay.":f 

"  The  English  missionaries,"  said  Jacquemont  long  ago,  "  aro 
astonished  that  they  make  no  conversions  !  They  have  wives, 
horses,  servants  ;  they  inhabit  a  commodious  mansion,  and  call 
themselves  missionaries  !  But  there  are  other  missionaries,  who 
traverse  the  country  on  foot,  and  with  naked  feet,  to  convert  the 
heathen.  They  have  conv«  ited  numbers,  and  continue  to  do  so. 
They  imitate  the  example  of  the  Apostles,  and  not  rarely  they 
share  their  success  also."§  M.  Barchou  de  Penhoen  makes  the 
same  observation  at  a  later  date :  "  Husband  and  father,  linked 
to  all  the  interests  of  the  world,  the  Protestant  minister  cannot 
be  a  soldier  of  the  faith,  a  crusader  of  the  Gospel."|(  He  has 
chosen  a  lower  calling,  and  even  his  co-religionists  acknowledge, 
however  unmllingly,  that  the  heathen  despise  masters  who  are 
only  men  like  themselves.  Let  us  hear  once  more  how  even 
English  Amters  judge  their  own  countrymen. 

"  England's  remaining  combat  must  bo,"  says  Mr.  Raikes, 
"not  only  with  the  cunning,  the  ignorance,  the  superstition  of  her 
Eastern  children,  but  with  the  pride,  the  sloth,  and  the  selfish- 
ness of  her  o\vn  son8."5[  And  there  is  nothing  superfluous  in 
the  admonition.  "  The  haughty  superciliousness,"  Mr.  Shore 
observes,  "  the  arrogance,  and  even  insolence  of  behaviour,  which 
the  generality  of  the  English  think  it  necessary  to  adopt  towards 

*  Lettre*  Edifiantes,  tome  x.,  p.  282.  "Vestra  giquidem  ctutitas,"  wrote  n 
General  of  the  ijociety  to  the  Jesuits  in  India,  "non  tantum  ad  propriam  per- 
fcctionem,  vel  opem  proximo  qualemcunque  suppeditandam  refertur;  sed  co  ctiam 
penotrat,  ut  vog  idonons  reddat  operas,  qutc  npostolice  digcurrant  ad  gontcs 
vinculis,  quibus  implicatie  sunt,  exsoivendas."  Claude  Aquaviva,  JSpitt,  Prcepot. 
Oeneral  ad  Patret  et  Fratres  Soo.  Jem,  p,  252  (RotasD  1615). 

t  AnnaU,  vol.  i ,  p.  173. 

X  Bampton  Lectures,  app.,  p.  316. 

§  Quoted  by  De  Warren,  L'Tnde  Ai^laUf,  tome  Hi.,  cb.  xii.,  p.  230. 

II  L'Indeiout  la  domination  jlnglaite,tome\\,,\\v.y\\\,,'f.\zi, 

ir  Notes  on  the  North  Western  Province*  oj  India,  by  Charles  Raikei,  Collector 
of  Mynpoorie,  p.  77  (1852). 
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th(«  nntivcs.hy  way  of  keeping  up  their  own  dignity,  is  extremely 
great."*  And  innumerable  writers  repeat  th(>  same  vcpruuch. 
"  It  is  in  India  especially,"  says  Count  Edouard  de  Warren, 
once  an  officer  in  the  Hritish  service,  "  that  the  certainty  of 
hni»'inity  encourages  tliem  to  comniit  such  insolence  and  siich 
oppression  as  nii^'lit  make  the  augels  weei)."t  No  wonder  if  it 
exasperates  the  1  Undo.),  or  if  the  educated  native  hitterly  resents 
the  ignorant  incaiiacity  of  "  youthful  students,  fresh  from  Uailey- 
hiiry  College,  poHS(«^iii"  'othing  more  than  a  smiifteringof  the 
native  langmige,"*  Mr.  l.ang  observes,  even  as  late  as 

n  ii   lundred,  no  nuitter  what  liis  rank 

VI 1  >  Ilindostanee  or  rersian."|i     "A 

irse,"  says  a  Hengnlese  Hindu  in 

xw«.,      !...»  ..V I     idu  and  the  Enghshman  friends, 

nor  even  peaceful  fillow-subjet  ts.  Day  by  day  the  estrangement 
is  becoming  more  and  more  complete.  That  is  your  fault."|| 
And  a  year  later,  a  I'rotestant  clergyman  confirms  the  verdict  of 
the  Hindu,  and  once  more  decdares,  that  "  a  hundred  years  of 
inexpressible  miarule  are  answerable  for  it."f  Is  it  surprising 
that  the  Indian  should  "earnestly  entreat"  such  teachers  of 
religion  as  he  daily  sees  "  to  begin  by  converting  the  Christ- 
ians ?"  **  especially  when  he  so  thoroughly  appreciates  their  real 
character,  that  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan  could  say,  writing  from 
India  to  a  friend  at  Cambridge  :  "  'Your  profession  of ^  the 
Christian  religion  is  a  proverbial  Jest  throughout  the  world."-fi 

THE  F1B8T  ANGLICAN  MI8S10NAKIES  NOT  ENGLISH. 

We  have  now  sufficiently  prepared  *he  way  for  the  important 
inquiry  which  we  are  next  to  pursue.  It  is  time  to  enter  into 
the  actual  details  of  Protestant  missionary  efforts  in  India,  to 
interrogate  the  agents  employed  in  them,  and  to  deteraiine,  by 

•  Notes  on  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  i.,  p.  10. 

+  L'Inde  Analaiae,  tome  iii.,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  257.  ...  .     ti    j      . 

Interpreter  to  H.M.  Supreme  Court,  p.  31  (1853). 

\  S^7J;Jr7£;%S<.  by  a  Hindu  of  Bengal;  edited  by  Malcolm 
Lewin  ]Z. :  p.  21.  In  1862,  an  EngliBh  ProtcBtant  lady  relates,  once  more,  the 
foUowing?Aec§;4  of  an  "  honest  moon.hee."  who  "had  been  reading  a  trnnslat.on 
of  mTK^W  of  India."  "  On  one  present  suggesting  to  hnn  that  h«  country- 
men all  hated  the  English,  he  bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  smiled  a  dcwrous 
TsLnt  -The  Boovlud  he. 'of  your  nation  is  excelent;  itmcul^^^^^^^^^ 
charity,  and  gentlencBS ,  but  we  seek  these  qualities  in  vain  m  thecharacter  of  the 
English.' "  Our  Last  Tears  in  India,  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Speid,  ch.  v>-.  P- 131- 
«f  The  Indian  Religions,  by  an  Indian  MiBsionary ;  ch.  x«.,  p.  157  (IB&s;. 

•*  Murray's  Discoveries  in  Asia,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  p.  224. 

tt  Pearson's  Memoirs  of  Buchanan,  vol.  i.,  p- 183. 
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their  own  testimony,  the  ri'siiltH  of  thoir  liihours.  As  the 
Kii^^UnU  (lid  nothiii';  whiitovcr  towimlM  the  coiiversioii  of  the 
HiiidooN  for  n<'iirly  two  htiiKlrcd  years,  we  niuHt  ])ut  them  nut  of 
Hif^lit  for  a  moment,  and  hejjfii  hy  »ume  notice  of  tlie  Genninn 
und  Dunes,  who  at  all  events  attempted  the  work  which  the 
masters  of  tlu;  country  duclinod  to  undertake,  or  only  desi  rd  to 
ohstruet  and  (h'feat. 

We  are  told  hy  Protestant  writers  tliat  for  a  very  lonp  pci'  id 
"  the  aHsistanre  afforded  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowh'dj^e  to  the  Danish  Lutheran  missions  Avas  the  only 
jmhlic  effort  tliat  was  ma(h>  by  nu'mhers  of  the  Chinch  of  En>(- 
land  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  (iospel  beyond  the  limits 
of  i)rofessinfjf  Christendom."  •  This  siuf^ular  fact  was  noticed 
in  his  day  by  Lord  Teignmouth  with  the  followin<^  conunent : 
"  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  in  the  history  of  tliose 
who  have  devoted  thenjselves  to  th(>  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
amon^  nations  when!  it  was  unknown,  the  names  of  divines  of 
the  CHuirdi  of  Enjjfhuul  rarely,  if  ever,  occur."t  The  com- 
plaint is  still  repeated  in  our  own  duy.  "  Our  young  /nen," 
says  Dr.  Tait,  Protestant  Bishop  of  London,  "are  ever  ready  to 
go  forth  to  distant  porti(ms  of  the  globe  for  any  secular  object, 
but  a  difficulty  is  felt  in  inducing  them  to  go  in  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel." J  In  India,  the  Anglican  Church  was  obliged  to 
employ  Danish  and  German  Lutherans  as  her  representatives, 
because  her  own  members  declined  to  accept  the  office.  Indeed 
it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  Avhether  she  would  ever  have 
imdertaken  missionary  work  at  all,  but  for  the  activity  of  the 
various  sects  to  which  she  had  given  birth.  It  was  not  till 
these  hostile  bodies,  whose  very  existence  was  for  the  most  part 
a  protest  against  her  own  apathy,  began  to  fill  the  world  with 
the  clamour  of  their  ceaseless  conflicts,  that  the  English 
establishment  awoke  from  the  slumber  which  they  rudely  dis- 
turbed, and  consented  to  wage  in  self-defence,  and  in  other 
lands,  the  war  which  she  could  no  longer  confine  to  her  o%vn. 

In  India  her  apparition  appears  to  have  been  even  more  tardy 
than  elsewhere.  "  No  English  clcrgj'man  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  go  thither,"  says  Dr.  Close  ;  who  repeats  the  statement 
that  "  all  the  missionaries  helped  by  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society," — and,  he  might  have  added,  by  what  is  called  the 
"  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel," — "  were  Luther- 
ans and  foreigners."^  We  shall  presently  hear  these  foreign 
emissaries  taunting  their  Anglican  employers  with  the  fact,  and 

•  I'he  Mistionarff  Crist*,  by  tho  Rev.  A.  Dallai,  p.  6. 

+  Life,  vol.  ii.,  p.  116. 

J  Quoted  in  the  Times,  February  10, 1860. 

§  Close,  p.  20. 
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ho  repeats  the  statement 
the  Christian  Knowledge 
1   by  what  is  called  the 
o'spel  "— "  were  Luther- 
cscntly  hear  these  foreign 
Jloyers  with  the  fact,  and 

ev.  A.  Dallft*,  P-  6. 
0,  I860. 
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using  it  to  justify  their  attacks  upon  a  Church  of  which,  not- 
■withstandins,  they  were  the  recognized  ministers !  "  For  a  long 
time,"  Dr.  Close  infonns  us,  "  they  could  not  get  a  single  mis- 
sionary to  go  out.  They  sent  an  English  clergyman  to  Calcutta 
in  1789,  hut  he  deserted  soon  after  his  arrival."  This  was 
discouraging,  and  so,  "in  1797,  they  sent  another,  a  Gern)an, 
but  he  also  deserted."*  Yet  there  was  urgent  need  for  active 
measures,  since,  up  to  this  date,  Mr.  Kayo  tells  us,  "  the  Pro-  . 
testant  religion  made  scant  progress  in  India.  There  Averi; 
occasionally  conversions, — but,  unhappily,  they  were  entirely  in 
the  \vi'ong  direction."  And  then  he  explains  that  some  of  the 
English  became  Catholics,  like  the  son  of  Sir  Heneage  Finch, 
and  some  Mahometans  If  "  So  alarmed  was  the  government," 
says  an  Anglican  chaplain  in  India,  "at  the  progress  of  Roman- 
ism, that  they  resolved  to  enforce  agauist  its  professors  the  penal 
statute.  Twenty-third  Elizabeth,  chapter  I;  and  haying  dis- 
covered that  one  John  da  Gloria,  a  Portuguese  priest,  had 
baptized  Matthew,  son  of  Lieutenant  Thorpe,  deceased,  they 
aiTcsted  him  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  for  procuring  a  person 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  Pope."{ 

These  events,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  removed  the 
repugnance  of  "divines  of  the  Church  of  England"  to  mis- 
sionary work.      "  It   must    be    acknowledged   with   shame," 
observes  Dr.  Grant,  "  that  whatever  more  cheering  conquests 
have  been  gained  in   India,  have  been  effected  by  German 
missionaries ;  ....  in  vain  do  we  look  for  one  name  in  the 
annals  of  our  Church  sliining  with  the  lustrous  title  of  Apostle 
to  the  Heathen."     And  again  :  "  By  far  the  ablest  Protestant 
missionaries  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England  have, 
throughout,  been  not  Germans  only,  hut  Lutlici-ans.     In  1842 
the  number  of  Lutheran  ministers  on  the  list  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  amounted  to  twelve;   and  to  judge  from 
the  names  of  those  in  its  employ,  above  forty  arc  either  Germans 
or  of  German  extraction."!     The  fact  is  confirmed,  up  to  the 
year  1853,  by  another  English  writer,  who  says :  "  As  there 
are  more  candidates  for  mission  work  in  Germany  than  there 
are  in  the  Church  of  England,  the  latter  is  glad  to  avail  herself 
of  the  services  of  I  utheran  ministers,  whom  she  ordains  and 
adopts  as  her  OAvn."  ||     And  so  permanent  is  the  disinclination 
for  missionary  work,  except  as  a  means  of  promotion,  that  even 

*  close,  p.  11. 

t  I  hrittianity  in  India,  cb.  i\.,  p.  56. 

X  The  SnffliaMn  Weitem  Iadia,h}f  PhUip  Aaderaon,  A.M.,  one  ol  the  Lon. 
Cys.  (  haplaini,  ch.  iv.,  p.  145.  « 

§  iecM.p.  13. 
\\  i.iw  Yeart  in  India,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ir.,  p.  162< 
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„_  CHAPTER  in. 

office  of  missionary  to  the  l^athen^    ^^  ^^  ^ 

Some  cunous  results  ^^f  ^ /^"T    '   ^t  by  the  Church  of 

anticipated,  from  the  ^^^f/^^^XTconl^  *«  ^^'-^^  ^''' 
Enslaud  of  missionaries,  ^'^«' *;T=rmes  which  she  mamtauis, 
Lly  deny  many  of  the  ^avet^^^^^^^  ,,,,1,       d  even 

at  least  nominally,  to  ^'^  \P*"  ^^f,    .  ,^itu  their  salaries,  she 
laugh  at  the  "orders"  which, ^ogertiu^n^^^^^^^   ^^ 
induces  them  to  accept.       -f^^f  ,,„_g  Dr.  Joseph  Wolif, 
Christian  in  the  L^^f^^^^^^^'^^^^  t' w  tfthat  institition.  and 
who  had  a  considerable  ^^^  jg^^^^^^'  ,nissionaries  to  accept 
who  explains  the  f  ^g"?ff  \^t «  m^^^ 

their  position  by  ojf  ^^^"f'-^^^^^^^  t^e  r^Kofession,  go  to  Basle 
jouriieymen,iiotabletogoonwithm^^^^^  ^  hecomc  mis- 

under  the  pretext  of  bemg  convertea  m  ^.^^  ^^^^_ 

Saries.'' V  ^olffX^^  i^-^^^^^^^^^^  «'  f  ^Tll 

liously,"  and  even  that    t^e JY^^^  ministers,  and  sent  out  as 

descriptions  are  ^^^^^^^J' "J^^^         speak  a  Uttle  on  the 
missionaries,  merely  because  t^^^^^  the  destruction  of 

subject  of  reUpon,  lias  frequently  However 

their  own  souls,  ^yV^^^f  tuTd  pr^ure  no  others,  she  sent 
as  the  Church  o^England  could  proc  confinmg 

German  and  Danish  Lutherans    a  tew  o  '^^.^rve  at 

ourselves  to  the  most  conspicuous,  we  va 
their  work. 

THE  LUTHEKO-ANGLICAN   MISSIONARIES. 

The  only  names  which  have  any  cWm  to  our  not^e  ^^e 
those    of    Kiernander,    Ziegenbalg^    K^^^  ^  ^^^  ^ 

^wtr^Sli  s^ffi^btaufe  tr^mUaust  their  meagre  and 

-K^SL^S  whose  ';chivalrous  ^^^^.^C 
excites  the  admiration  of  Dr  ^^  ihe^^end  of  CUve,  and 
"walked  in  silver  shppers,  J  was  "^«  and  even  by  the 

..  ;L  smiled  upon  b^  G-™-"*  ^^t'  tW^  *•'  *e 
Directors  at  home.        ine  ueau  u 

•  Christian  S«memhrancer,y.Z82. 
>  t  Wolff's  Journal,  p.  332. 

X  Indian  Retrospect,  p.  H- 
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)82. 


labours  of  this  "rich  and  fashionable  missionary"  were  "not 
without  spiritual  fruit."  Let  us  inquire,  then,  how  he  became 
rich,  and  what  were  his  labours.  We  shall  quote,  according 
to  our  custom,  only  Protestant  authorities. 

"  The  English  had  driven  away  the  Portuguese  Catholics, 
and  Kiernander  was  put  in  possession  of  their  church,  which 
was  commodious  and  airy."*  Such  was  the  beginning  of  this 
gentleman's  career,  who  was  now  appointed  "  English  Chaplain  " 
at  Fort  William,  but  who  had  never  the  slightest  pretension  to 
the  title  of  "  missionary,"  with  which  he  has  been  superfluously 
decorated.  The  chaplain  at  Fort  William  next  married  "  a 
lady  with  a  sufficient  dowry,"  with  whom  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed, wo  are  told,  to  exchange  significant  glances  from  liis 
reading-desk  or  pulpit,  so  that  his  congregation  had  confidently 
predicted  the  matrimonial  climax  which  ensued.  This  lady 
unfortunately  died,  and  Kiernander  sought  consolation  else- 
where. "  A  similar  rehgious  love-making  to  that  which  had 
united  him  to  Werdena  Fischer,"  says  his  admiring  biographer, 
"made  him  triumph  over  the  jielding  heart  of  Mrs.  Ann 
Wooley,  a  wealthy  mdow."  She  also  had  frequented  the 
church  at  Fort  William,  from  which  the  Catholics  had  been 
expelled  to  make  room  for  her  suitor ;  and  in  that  church,  once 
used  for  other  purposes,  a  second  courtship  found  a  "  com- 
modious" field  of  action,  and  terminated  as  prosperously  as  the 
first.  The  lady,  we  are  told,  "  was  fat  and  unwieldy,"  but  this 
inconsiderable  drawback  did  not  arrest  IVIr.  Kiernander,  for  "  by 
this  marriage  he  acquired  about  twenty-five  thousand  pounds, 
and  money  bore  a  high  rate  of  interest  in  India.  "  He  was  now 
enabled  to  keep  a  splendid  table  and  to  live  in  a  superb  house." 
The  "  excellence  of  his  wines"  was  famed  even  in  England, 
"  and  reports  soon  reached  the  Society  in  England  of  the 
luxurious  Uving  of  their  missionary,  nor  was  the  frequency  of 
his  entertainments  forgotten."  But  this  was  pure  malevolence, 
for,  as  his  generous  biographer  adds,  "  there  was  no  defection 
from  his  high  caUing  in  these  hospitalities,"  and  the  rich  and 
fashionable  missionary  was  still  "  intent  on  imparting  the 
sacred  truths  of  Christianity."  Which  of  those  truths  his  o^vn 
manner  of  life  specially  illustrated,  the  biography  does  not 
explain.  Perhaps  St.  Paul  would  rather  have  approved  the 
rice  and  bitter  herbs  which  formed  the  sole  diet  of  a  St.  Francis, 
a  Borghcae,  a  Mamiani,  and  others  ;  though  they  were  members, 
unlike  Kiernander,  of  the  highest  order  of  nobility,  and  had 
abandoned,  what  he  never  possessed,  rank,  dignities,  and 
honours,  for  the  love  of  Him  who  became  poor  for  their  eakes. 

*  Atialio  Journal,  New  Seriet^nroL  xr.,  pp.  67  ot  wq. 
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But  the  ^buIo«spjospeH^of2;eCn.a^^ 
was  not  destined  to  ^^^t  Ions-     Cost  n>  ui^  ;\ud  so, 

tertainmeuts  have  rmned  ^'"'f'J^^^'l^.orAy  mutilated 
having  done  honour  to  ^^^/^^^^nmnner  alto  Jther worthy 
„.any  a  text  and  otherw^c  acted  n^  ^^^^  estate,  came  to 

of  his  "high  eallin-,     »^«  f  ;^""^^"     ^^^  departed  out  ot  thia 

much  impressed  by  it.  „     j^^^  ^    g  „ot  appear 

Of  ZieL-eubalg  but  httle  need  be  8a^>  to  ^^  ^^  ^^^^'^  „^t 
that  his  Ufe  supplies  any  ^^^^''^l^'l^^^l^  the  heathen, 
even   profess  to   ^^^e   succeeded  m^^^ 

though  he  seems  t^/'^^^  l«"^jSveTo  Christim^^  in  these 
hindrances  re»ultmg  from  the  ?;^^7'|;^^'       ^^^  riches,"  were 
parts,  besotted  with  the  pursuit  of  pleasures  ana 
fatal  to  any  such  attempt.  impressive  to  report 

rsi&'X-  v^p^  ^^-- »- «-  -' "' 

his  family  comfortably  Provided  tor.  ^^^i^g. 

The  missionary  career  «f  M'^"  ™^^  affords  of  the 

on  account  of  the  lively  ^^J^^  ^^*^«"  ^^'t^rs  as  clergymen  of 

^"convenience  of  employing  Lutheran  mm^^^^^^^^^  a   cl  J^>^^  ^^ 

the  Church  of  Eng  and.  In  ^^^^  JXeeniian  coadjutors," 
instructive.  "  Rheniu«'  ^^'^  ^  connection  ^th  the  thurch 
says  Blumhardt  "  S^.^I^i^rSus  tells  us  himself,  with 
jVIissionary  Society ;  t  f n't  ^^f-^P'''  ^^  like  so  many  of 
great  plaimiess  of  speech,  why  ^^  did  so      He  ^^^ 

fus  coUymen  -not  in^^^^^^^^^^  em- 

America,  in  which  latter  coumry  ^'^^  +_^a8  a  clergyman  of 
ployed  Dutch  Calvinists  to  do  its  work^.    wa  w^^  ^^.^ 

y  Church  of  England;  ^^^  ^^J^^  "^^^^^^^^^  He  mote, 
superficial  tie  obliged  him  to  ^f «P* Jf'  „X?t  that  Church; 
therefore,  with  considerable  :;;^!^^^^,4^'CUleagues  that 
and  so  popular  were  his  invectives  among  'JJ^  ^f    gj^gd 

f.  five  e^copally  orf -d  .-ssi^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

their  names  to  ^he  declaration  J^^'^''^  insubordination,  he 
here."%    And  so,  when  he  was  accused  oi  ms, 

•  PearBon'8  Memoirs  of  S.oartz,  vol  jj.  ch.  xvi.,  p.  129- 

t  m^mh'^rit.  ^AX'XST'iia.  in  Piukerton's  Collection.  voL  xd., 
j  Biacovenes  of  the  Ungiua  in  ytii>"" «-  « 

^  §  .f«a<»o  Jb»n»ai,  voL  xvi.,  p.  164. 
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gave  tlio  following;  trium])liant  reply  :  "  I  was  in  nowise  hound 
to  the  Church  of  England,  but  came  out  to  the  mission-field  in 
the  capacity  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  ju.st  like  the  many 
Gorman  missionaries  who,  l);'fore  mo,  had  been  sent  out  to 
India  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge." 
And  then  he  adds,  with  cahn  indifforeiice :  *'  I  published  a 
little  book,  pointing  out  certain  errors  in  the  forms  of  the 
,  Cliurch  of  England,  in  the  same  way  as  I  have  published  mauv 
other  little  books  against  errors  in  other  bodies  of  men."*  It  is 
u  well-known  habit  of  gentlemen  of  this  school  to  "  publish 
little  books"  against  the  religious  opinions  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. A  good  portion  of  their  lives  is  generally  consumed  in 
that  occupation ;  and  the  Church  of  England  was  perhaps 
imprudent  in  employing  men  who  were  not  likely  to  make  any 
exception  in  her  favour.  Hcl)er  discovered  the  error,  as  we 
shall  see  when  we  come  to  examine  his  testimony,  but  failed  to 
remedy  it.  And  in  1834,  we  find  the  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  complaining  in  a  circular  to  his  clergy,  "  I  discovered 
a  system  at  work  in  direct  opposition  to  our  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  by  the  members  of  which  they  were  sent  out."f 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  suspected  that  the  fault  was  in  those 
who  sent  them.  If  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  chose  to 
employ  men  Avho  repudiated  her  doctrine  and  scoffed  at  her 
"  orders,"  she  had  evidently  forfeited  all  right  to  censure  them. 
Yet  this  incredible  system,  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  Anglican  Church,  is  still  maintained  all  over  the 
world,  at  the  present  hour,  to  the  great  amazement  of  other 
Protestant  sects,  as  we  shall  eee  hereafter,  whose  members 
taunt  her  with  a  fact  peculiar  to  herself  among  all  Christian 
communities.  In  1844,  Mr.  Weitbrecht,  a  Church  of  England 
missionary  in  India,  is  still  boastfully  exclaiming, — "  While 
England  has  supplied  the  means,  our  German  Lutheran 
churches  have  tupplied  the  men  /"{  and  in  1851,  an  Anglican  in 
India  repeats  the  ludicrous  complaint,  that  the  Lutherans  "  are 
using  all  their  exertions  to  draw  away  as  many  of  our  people  as 
they  can."§ 

We  have  only  to  add  of  Mr.  Khenius,  that  "  the  Tinnevelly 
mission  broke  off  all  connection  with  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  started  on  its  o^vn  account,"  under 
the  auspices  of  Rheuius  and  his  "  episcopally  ordained  "  friends ; 

*  Vol.  XX.,  p.  153.  One  Anglican  clergyman,  and  there  are  probably  thousands 
of  the  same  mind,  actually  published  a  b3ok  with  the  fuUowing  singular  title,  The 
night  of  a  Clergyman  to  Oppose  the  Errors  of  hU  own  Church,  by  Henry  Erskine 
Head,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Feniton,  and  Chaplain  to  the  King  of  Hanover  (18M). 

t  Vol.  xvii.,  p.  233  j  New  Series. 

X  Missions  in  Bengal,  ch.  vii.,  p.  328. 

§  Colonial  Church  Chronicle,  vol,  v.,  p.  979.,. 
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CUArTEB  III. 


"  See  h..w  these  Christiuus  love  one  another.  „..„.„.:(., 

Mr.Mnvartz  is  the  last  of  the  (>"™«^^ «/ ^^.'^^  ^^  ,"^1,7^""^^ 

whom\ve  shall  notice.     As  far  as  *=*^^«  J"'^S'^J/\r  '"  ^ 

mSals  as  Ave  possess  for  estimating  his  character,  he  .vas  a 

C    o?  ure  intentions,  honest  zeal,  and  "^^-^ -/^^ciass  - 
Sons  of  Christianity  were  such  as  were  F^P'^'^  *«  ^^T'l,,  * 
?te,  distorted,  -d  incomp^e^;  ^;^^^:i^Z^ 
^;^^::;.d"  r;;  r  LS  aS^^^Uo  m  and  death 
o?tu  Reiner   if  whom  he  knew  only  -^^at  can  be  know^.  o 

these  ^^^'^^/^  '"',.^»^._  Protestants  knew  no  more  oi  that 

tlmn  the  savage  who  wanders,  unconscious  of  God  and  ot  us 
own  soul  by  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ;  or  rather,  thejr  regarded 

repeating  what  he  "if^trw  M  t  iy  "i  Stan. 

charity  that  he  spoke  it  mechamcally.  Schwartz  had  stiong 
tv^L  instincts,  and  apparently  a  «^<»,-l  Pjjf  y  ^^,^^7, 
xnost  of  his  order.  What  he  knew,  or  thou^t  hejnew  ^^ 
honestlv  desired  to  impart  to  others ;  and  li  he  ^a^.^^tt  as  a 
honestly  uesireu  f  ^  sincerity  or  uprightness. 

mXLkervas  pred^^^^  that  treasure  oWhich  he  never 

Tnew  t  n:td!Lthe  £ft  of  &vine  faith  «icUhe  --n  ^"f^ 

God  has  resolved  to  bestow  only  m  ^f,  V^^^'^^*.,  *''^„,7Xties 
these    his  work  came  to  naught,   and  his  excellent  qualit^s, 

which  attracted  the  respect  of  «^\yi^^"«^\^J7'  r/^Cw. 
like  the  perfume  of  wild  flowers  which  is  wasted  in  the  thaiuc 
ess  lir!  ^How  immeasurably  superior  he  was  >«  ^^^^fjl^^Jj' 
fXws  is  nroved  by  the  fact,  that  "  he  was  decidedly  mifriendly 
fo  the  maSage  o^  missionaries,  upon  the  ^ Wed  ™^le 
suggested  by  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  1  Cor.  vu.  S8.  t 

*  Pearson's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.»  cli.  ixi,  p.  277. 
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This  is  perhaps  the  most  notabk-  circumstance  in  his  history, 
for  that  he  failed,  from  first  to  li  st,  to  renew  the  triumphs  of 
(lie  Catholic  apostles,  or  to  effect  any  real  and  lasting  conversions, 
is  achnitted  both  by  lumself  and  his  wannest  admirers.  Lord 
Valeiitia,  w  Ijo  speaks  with  deserved  kiiidess  of  "  the  respectable 
Danish  missionary,  Mr.  Scliwartz,"  and  praises  the  zeal  of  his^ 
companions,  says,  "  So  little,  however,  lias  been  their  success 
in  conversion,  though  labouring  with  every  advantage,  that  the 
hope  of  succeeding  aniimg  other  missionaries  nnist  bo  small 
indeed."  He  then  recounts  what  the  llajah  of  Tanjore  had 
done  to  aid  them,  and  adds :  "  Is  it  i)()ssibje  that  more  than  this 
can  be  done  to  give  Christianity  a  fair  chance  in  India  ?  Yet 
how  few  have  been  the  number  of  the  converted  !"* 

It  must  be  allowed  that  Schwartz  had  more  than  a  "  fair 
chance,"  so  far  as  human  means  could  give  it  to  him.  "  He 
so  conciliated  the  esteem  of  one  monarch  of  Tanjore,"  we  are 
told,  "  as  to  obtain  from  him  an  ai)proi)riation  of  five  hundred 
pagodas  aniuially,  for  the  support  of  the  missionaries."  f  It  is  true 
that  his  patron  had  strong  motives  for  this  unusual  benevolence, 
as  Schwartz  seems,  by  his  influence  with  the  govenunent,  to  have 
procured  for  him  the  dignity  which  he  held,  in  the  place  of  his 
rival,  Ameer  Sing.     The  Rajah  had  good  reason  to  be  grateful. 

Schwartz  was  also  the  first  who  received  direct  pecimiary 
support  from  the  English  government.  It  is  a  mistake,  however, 
to  suppose  that  he  initiated  the  mission  of  Tanjore  Avith  which 
his  name  is  connected.  "  You  have  heard,"  says  Dr.  Claudius 
Buchanan,  "  that  Mr.  Schwartz  was  useful  in  the  southern  part 
of  Hindostan.  It  is  true.  But  Mr.  Schwartz  entered  upon 
the  labours  of  others.  The  gospel  had  been  preached  in  that 
quarter  near  one  hundred  years  past."$ 

Schwartz  often  complained,  like  Ziegenbalg,  of  the  difliculties 
created  by  the  immorality  of  Christians.  The  son  of  a  Nabob 
of  the  Camatic,  struck  with  his  profession  of  piety,  said  to  him  : 
"  Wc  always  regarded  v.»u  Europeans  as  a  most  irrcUgious  race 
of  men,  unacquaintei'  ,':n  ■with  the  nature  of  prayer."  The 
Brahmins  also  used  to  •  ly  to  him,  "Should  you  not  first 
endeavour  to  convert  the  Cliristians,  before  you  attempt  to 
proselyte  the  pagans  ?"§  And  when  one  day  he  told  a  Hindoo 
dancing-master  and  his  female  pupil,  that  "  no  unholy  person 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  "  Alas  !  Sir,"  said  the 
pupil,  "  in  that  case  hardly  any  European  will  ever  enter  it," 
and  passed  on. 

*  Lord  Valentia'g  Travel*,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vL,  p.  816. 

f  Chriitianitu  in  India,  by  J.  W.  Cuningbam,  M.A.,  p.  136. 

i  Peanon'g  MemoWs  of  Buchanan,  vol.  i.,  p.  171. 

§  Memoirs  ofSwartz,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xs.,  p.  811. 
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And  now  a  word  nimut  the  "  converts"  of  tluN  well-inten- 
tioned nitin.  A  writer  who  lived  lon^  in  the  HiinK^  part  of  India 
snjH,  "  The  nnnibers  he  did  convert  were  ho  iiieonMideriihle, 
thiit  the  advoetttes  for  nuHHionary  exertions,  while  they  pro- 
nounce those  euhi^imns  on  his  character  which  it  so  justly 
merits,  carefully  avoid  all  mention  of  the  success  of  his  public 
mission."*  Mr.  Montj^omery,  who  was  private  secretary  to  the 
Govei'nor-General,  said  of  his  nominal  converts,  "  Mr,  Schwartz 
could  not  have  any  reason  to  boast  of  the  purity  of  his  followers  ; 
thi'i/  were  procvrbuil  for  their  projligacyy^^ 

To  this  fatal  criticism  Schwartz  only  answered  by  a  tu  quoqtie, 
and  the  prompt  retort,  that  they  were  no  worse  than  those  of 
other  people.  Captain  Seely  relates  the  following  anecdote  in 
illustration  of  their  real  character,  lie  met  "  a  party  of  eij^ht 
highly  respectable  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  in  the  garden 
house  of  the  venerable  Shah  Satit."  To  this  company  the  cap- 
tain recommended  the  claims  of  the  Christian  religion  upon  the 
respect  of  all  mankind.  "  Upon  my  mentioning  the  well-known 
name  of  Schwartz,"  he  says,  "  the  '■ompany  said  that  no  real 
converts  had  ever  been  made ;  that  those  who  had  professed 
Christianity  were  men  who  had  lost  their  caste  for  crime,  or 
some  abomination,  or  those  who  having  nothing  to  lose  by 
the  change,  born  polluted,  and  ahvays  avoided  by  all  other 
ranks,  would  wish  to  assume  another  (.'haracter,  and  that  was 
always  attainable  by  their  becoming  Christians.  But  even  with 
this  wretched  people,  our  success,  dishonourable  as  the  converts 
were,  was  very  trifling  ;  and  many,  finding  that  nothing  was  to 
be  gained  by  the  change,  and  that  the  promises  held  out  to  them 
had  not  been  fulfilled,  relapsed  into  their  former  state."^ 

Schwartz  himself  seems  to  have  frankly  confessed  his  failure, 
when  he  said,  writing  from  Tanjore  to  Chambers,  "  I  wish  I 
could  send  you  a  list  of  real  converts.  .  .  .  but  alas !  how  rare 
are  these  !"§  And  even  such  as  they  were,  they  were  evidently 
paid  for  their  profession,  for  his  biographer  confesses  that 
"  Schwartz  obtained  from  the  government  a  monthly  allowance 
of  forty  pagodas  for  the  Protestant  poor," — i.e.,  the  converts, — 
"  at  Nagapatam."  Finally,  if  we  inquire  what  was  the  definitive 
result  of  his  labours,  his  successors  are  willing  to  inform  us 
without  the  least  reserve.  "  Tyerman  and  Bennett,"  two  Pro- 
testant ministers,  "  affirm,  in  1839,  that  *  no  vital  religion  is 
found  in  any  of  the  preachers  or  native  Christians  of  Tanjore  j'  "|| 

*  Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  the  E.I.  Company,  by  Major  Scott 
Waring,  p.  47 ;  4th  edition. 
t  Apology  for  the  Christian  Mission*  to  India,  by  Andrew  Fuller;  npp.  p.  8. 
X  The  ly'onders  of  Mora,  ch.  xix.  p.  468 
§  rearson,  vol.  i.,  ch  xiii.,  p.  860. 
II  iravtlt  in  S.  Eastern  Atia,  by  the  Bev.  Howard  Malcolm,  vol.  i! ,  ch.  i!.,  p.  74 
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and  Mr.  Clarkson,  a  nuHsionary  in  India,  adds,  in  1850,  this 
final  connnent  upon  tiie  boasted  mission  of  Scliwartz:  " 'I'lm 
history  of  Indian  missions  sliows  that  several  ])la(rs,  which  once 
•seemed  the  garden  of  the  Kord,'  have  bcconu'  again  a  wil- 
derness. In  Southern  India  *  a  Tunjore  dhrittiiin'  hframr  a 
litjO'toot'd.'^*  Such  have  iH'en  the  admitted  results  of  all  his 
toil.  "  \o  missionary,"  says  Mr.  Charh's  Ross,  "  ever  arcpiired 
the  influence  which  he  did.  ...  He  Avas  indefatigable  in  his 
endeavours  to  promote  Christianity,  but  his  exertions  did  not 
pnxluce  nnich  fruit."t 

That  Schwartz,  in  spite  of  his  integrity  and  zeal,  the  succour 
of  English  authorities,  and  the  patronage  and  protection  of 
natives  of  rank,  should  have  failed  so  signally,  is  only  a  new 
proof  that  the  effectual  conversion  of  souls,  which  is  as  great  a 
miracle  as  the  creation  of  a  world,  is  not  to  be  acconinlished  by 
such  instruments.  The  Catholic  missionaries,  as  we  have  seen, 
succeeded  in  spite  of  the  combine<l  opposition  of  all  the  in- 
fluences which  were  constantly,  but  vainly,  exerted  infatumr  of 
Schwartz.  The  failure  of  one  missionary  of  his  stamp  is  a  more 
impressive  fact,  and  more  suggestive  of  pregnant  conclusions, 
than  the  misadventures  of  a  thousand  luxurious  men  like  Kier- 
nander,  or  conceited  ones  like  Khenius. 


ENQLISH  MISSIONARIES. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  should  speak  of  England's  own  share 
in  the  work  of  Indian  missions,  and  of  the  efforts  which  she 
originated  or  subsidised,  when  she  at  length  rose  up  from  her 
long  slumber  of  two  hundred  years.  If  she  had  taken  any  ])art 
in  missionary  operations  at  an  earlier  period,  it  would  have  been 
due  to  her  to  give  it  the  first  place  in  our  review  ;  but  as  her 
own  agents  hardly  came  on  the  scene  before  the  present  century, 
there  was  no  need  to  anticipate  their  reluctant  apparition. 

It  was  certainly  not  too  soon  for  England  to  offer  some  atone- 
ment for  the  past.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  long  before  she 
even  suffered  a  missionary  to  enter  her  territories,  and  when  at 
last  she  consented  to  admit  them,  they  were  not  unfrequently 
men  of  tainted  character  and  questionable  antecedents.  "  Mis- 
sionaries have  gone  out,"  says  Mr.  Cunningham,  "  and  from  this 
country,  who  have  dishonoured  their  great  cause,  and  rather 
confirmed  than  shaken  the  superstitions  of  the  people  they 

•  Lidia  and  the  Gospel,  by  the  Rev.  William  Clarkson,  Lecture  vi.,  p.  823. 
t  The  Cornwall u  Correipondence,  voL  i-,  ck.  is ,  p.  240. 
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vimti'd  '■•     Yrt  thcro  Imvo  novor  been  wanting'  men  in  EnRltind 
to  Drotcst,  with  norfcct  suucrity,  uKaiiiNt  such  hir.-lm^s,  and  t<. 
cry  aloud,  th.niKli  alnumt  always  in  vain,  <or  a  nobler  ra.r  ot 
,nUionari..s  to  roi.ro«.'nt  with  Kycatrr  .h^jn.ty  to  the  h.-Hthn, 
world  thoir religious  opiinons.     Randy  nid.cd  has  the  call  bi ni 
heard,  and  thni  rather  by  accident  than  desi,;n,  and  never  with 
anv  result  but  to  mIiow,  that  ev.'n  the  lushest  Kitts   l>"tl»  "»"'•"' 
and  intellertual,  wh.n  divorced  fr.mi  th."  Hervice  ol  the  Churcli 
and  dedicated  to  the  intorcHts  of  n  Sect,  may  indeed  give  lustre 
to  individual  character,  but  are  too  weak  to  win  souls  to  Christ 
We  are  about  to  co'isider  one  of  tbe  most  affecting  examples  ot 
this  truth.     The  most  conspicuous  name,i)erhaps,  in  the  Imlian 
annals  of  Protestantism  is  that  of  Henry  Martyn,  nml  it  is  one 
which  deserves,  on  several  accounts,  our  careful  consideration. 


.'*i. 


HENRY   MARTYN. 


If  there  is  any  name  which  Protestants  wouhl  nnanimously 
a-^ree  to  inscribe  in  the  foremost  rank  of  honour,  and  accept  as 
a"tvpe  and  symbol  of  what  they  deem  the  highest  development 
of  the  Christian  character,  it  is  probably  that  of  Henry  Martyn. 
No  other,  perhaps,  has  attracted  such  general  sympathy,  or  been 
invoked  w-ith  such  universal  applause.     What,  then,  was  the 
rare   distinction,  the   pecuUar  eminence  of  moral  dignity,  or 
spiritual  grace,  of  which  this  popular  sentiment  is  the  witness 
and  expression  ?    It  was  impossible  for  the  annahst  of  Indian 
missions  to  avoid  this  question,  and  it  can  only  be  answered  by 
a  candid  examination  of  the  facts  of  a  life  which  has   often 
been  regarded  by  Englishmen  with  an  almost  romantic  interest. 
Perhaps  the  writer  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  he  did  not 
approach  this  investigation  without  sharing,  in  some  degree,  the 
partial  impressions,  almost  the  prejudices,  of  his  countrymen. 
Catholics  are  so  far  fiom  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  graces 
which  are  sometimes  found  outside  the  Church,  or  confessing 
them  grudgingly,  that  they  search  for  them  >vith  an  almost 
credulous  desire,  and  exult  in  the  discovery  of  them  as  in  then: 
proper  happiness,  because  it  is  only  where  grace  and  virtue  are 
that  they  can  hope  for  conversion  to  the  truth.t    And  for  this 
reason  they  are  slow  to  admit  that  they  have  been  deceived. 
They  are  willingly  beguiled  by  that  charity  which  "hopeth  all 
things ;"  and  when  some  cruel  delusion  is  exposed,  some  popular 

•  Chriatianitj/ in  India,  ^.m.  ..„„,.  i..        ••    , 

t  The  following  are  condemned  propositions  t  "  Nu11(b  dantur  gratia,  nisi  per 
fidem."    "  Extra  ecclesiam  nulla  conceditur  gratia." 
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idol  Rtrippod  of  it«  seeming  beauty,  Homo  repulcd  saint  dragged 
from  his  unmerited  niche,  thrij  only  are  the  real  niourners,  for 
they  feel,  with  reason,  that  the  Ions  is  theirs. 

If  we  would  know  what  was  the  tr\ie  character  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  l*r()t«>stant  emissaries,  of  one  who  has  not  only 
been  compared  to  the  noblest  ajjostles  of  the  Church,  but  often 
preferred  hefori'  them,  wq  must  accept  the  testimony  of  Pro- 
testants. We  have  no  (tther  witnesses,  nor  <'ould  W(>  use  them 
if  we  had.  It  is  from  his  own  friends  ami  companions  that 
w((  must  derive  all  our  knowh'dge  of  him,  and  to  them  we  are 
now  going  to  listen. 

The  common  opinion  of  Martyn  is,  that  he  was  truly  nn 
apostolic  missionary,  lliat  he  went  to  India  in  the  loftiest  N])irit 
of  self-sacriHce,  and  that,  being  there,  he  did  all  which  could  be 
done  by  an  uninspired  man.  The  truth  is,  as  revt'aled  by  him- 
self, and  by  his  most  enthusiastic  panegyrists,  that  he  was  never 
a  missionary  at  all,  in  any  sense  whaicver ;  that  he  quitted  his 
co\mtry  from  motives  which,  howc'ver  respectable,  might  have 
influenced  the  meanest  of  mankind ;  and  tnat,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  ho  was  so  far  from  converting  a  single  soul,  that  long  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  him  actuilly  drove  back  into  apostasy 
the  man  who  was  his  most  intimate  associate,  the  partner  of  his 
daily  life,  and  the  sharer  of  his  toils.  And  first,  he  had  no  pre- 
tension whatever  even  to  the  title  of  a  missionary. 

Mr.  Kaye,  whose  (pialifications  as  a  witness  are  unexception- 
able,— since,  on  the  one  hand,  he  calls  Martyn  "  a  hero  and  a 
martyr,"  and  a  good  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose,  and  on  the 
other,  speaks  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  language  which  is 
almost  maniacal — writes  as  follows:  "Henry  Martyn,  like  Brown 
and  liuchanan,  like  Thomason  arid  Corrie,  was  a  chaplain  on 
the  establishment,  and  in  no  accepted  sense  of  the  word  a  mis- 
sionary. It  was  not  his  mission  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen,  but  to  perform  church  service  in  the  presence  of  the 
Company's  servants,  to  marry  them,  to  bury  them,  and  to  baptize 
their  children."*  And  not  only  Avas  he  never  a  missionary,  nor 
ever  gave  his  friends  the  slightest  pretext  for  calling  him  one, 
but  his  motive  for  going  to  India,  as  revealed  to  us  by  his 
biographers,  was  such  as  avc  can  only  relate  on  their  responsi- 
bility. It  is  said,  indeed,  that  he  abandoned  the  fair  prospects 
Avhich  his  great  abilities  and  successful  academical  career  opened 
to  him  in  England;  and  this  is  perfectly  true.  Others  have 
done  the  same,  but  were  never  on  tnat  account  deemed  apostles. 
And  Avhen  we  turn  to  the  record  of  his  life,  we  do  not  advance 
beyond  the  "  table  of  contents,"  before  we  learn  what  sent  him 

•  Ch.  vl.,  p.  184 
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.   T   v,o    Tn  Mr  Sarc-ent's  enthusiastic  memoir,  which  culosiscs 

And  even  this  fact,  wind.  )urrash.>  "*™™Xr  claim  to  the 
of  prudcnee  for  going  to  l"!l«!>;l'',  ^  *"  m'eal  the  whole 

truth.     Ml.  Jvaycs.ui'i'"'^^  Martvn  s  mend 

on  the  ?"«ho*y   °     M^^Sll  ariCitinl  b».  too 
Slar^tS  i/prSLiS.  and  it,  favonri.e  hete^  to  he, 

"ISyn  had  fomed  an  attachm^t^^  -  ™  «*  ^- Jj^^^ 
l^'";  "?Ct  ,*:  X*ted  tJld'^  «»  o.tr"ll  when,  h^ 

2"  derXS*    The  ^ng  W»„  — to'^eeom' 
notdisen,,.    >Vh«th",  as  some  s»^  sh^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

pany  MartJ-n  to  J"*";  "^^^'.^^^''BltTeould  hardly  restrain 
"  "\°^nh*SnfSwernot  cheeked  by  graver  thonght, 
a  smile,  it  the  ",»"^S  "'"  "n ,  „,.  i„„„^'s  nroccedings,  as  recounted 
when  we  read  the  story  ^^  ^'Z^'J';  th^lZZsoUYie  school  of 
by  men  who  would  have  ^^^f^^ll^^^^^^^^^  boy,  just 

the  apostles.     Never  d,d  an  cx^^^^^^^  P  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

emerged  from  pupilage,  display  less  mgniy  ordinary  men 

thatWeontrolag.^^^^^^^^^ 
blush  to  offend    tha^  */\  f^J^UlJers.  to  be  readingrather 

even  after  he  had  --^-[^  ^S^.^i^^^/rs  'how  he  couJd  gratify 
peuniary  losse  ,  his  ^^cSn"  maiden  who  east  so  dark  a 
It,  and  still  wm  the  '^^^""^"'  ,^  v-    •       jjich  he  embarked 

.hadow  over  '-'Vjl^^-HTy  adveL  wKfand  this  involnn- 
was  detained  at  lalmoutn  oy  au>  a  j^.  , 

tary  exile,  whose  soul  -«  :;^  f  J.J  /le^^^^^^^^^  and  to 

thoughts  of  missionary  ^^^j^^^^^^^^  to  seek  one  more 

relieve  "his  lacerated  ^^^"^^^^^"'^^i'^^^^^^  mistress, 

interview,  and  try  one  last  effort  w^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

Foiled  in  this  final  suit,  he  ^^P^  ;/  .^^j^  ^is  throat  was 
^11 1  "^^er^ilTSm'-^alk  we  .re  «.  l«Ueve. 
'X^dSSrSri^ome  to  the  mind  of  a  Prolan..- 


•  TJbi  supra. 


noir,  which  culopjiscs 

)st  in  the  title-paf",-, 

cting  a  Chaplaiiiship 

of  pecuniary  losses^ 

.  an  adequate  motive 

slender  claim  to  the 

not  reveal  the  whole 

J,  chiefly,  as  it  seems, 

was   Martyn's  friend 

humiliating,  but  too 

iivourite  heroes  to  be 

e  arc  told,  to  a  young 

did  not  love  Henry 

other  man  whom  her 

uly's  conduct  we  need 

nly  objected  to  accom- 

ount  be  the  true  one, 

e  could  hardly  restrain 

ed  by  graver  thoughts, 

jccedings,  as  recounted 

he  was  of  the  school  of 

I  impassioned  boy,  just 

lity  of  character,  less  of 

le  most  ordinary  men 

rson.     We  seem,  as  we 

s,  to  be  reading  rather 

a  Christian  missionary. 

rom  sacrificing  this  ill- 

ig  to  the  heathen,  that 

a,  "in  consequence  of 

5  how  he  could  gratify 

I  who  cast  so  dark   a 

)  in  which  he  embarked 

nds ;  and  this  involun- 

i  filled  only  with  high 

ly  left  the  vessel,  and  to 

back  to  seek  one  more 

his  obdurate  mistress. 

lid  groaned,"  says  Mr. 

ng;  till  his  throat  was 

this,  we  are  to  believe, 

flind  of  a  Protestant, — 
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who  rejects  as  fanciful  and  unreal  the  "  counsels  of  perfection ," 
knows  nothing  of  the  triumphs  of  Divine  grace,  and  suspects  that 
all  men  share  his  own  infirmities, — the  contrast  between  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  missionaries.  Yet  even  the  least  spiritual  of 
men,  even  tbe  jester  and  the  libertine,  will  confess,  that  he 
cannot  imagine  St.  Paul,  when  about  to  sail  for  Cyprus  in  order 
to  evangelize  the  heathen,  taking  advantage  of  a  foul  Avind  to 
quit  the  sea-coast  and  hun-y  bark  to  Antioch,  in  order  to  make 
a  lover's  last  appeal  to  a  disdainful  or  a  capricious  girl.  You 
feel  that  such  a  thought  is  ludicrous  and  profane.  It  outrages 
all  your  perceptions  of  Avhat  is  congruous  and  true  ;  it  cuts  to 
the  quick  the  most  refined  and  sensitive  emotions  of  your  soul. 
And  you  confess  that  a  similar  story  related  even  of  the  most 
obscure  Catholic  missionary,  of  this  or  any  other  age,  would 
excite  almost  the  same  feelings,  and  be  received  only  with  a 
smile, — so  monstrous  is  its  improbability.  Such  is  the  instinct- 
ive testimony  of  the  Protestant  world,  though  it  regards  similar 
conduct  even  in  the  greatest  of  its  OAvn  heroes  as  perfectly  natural 
and  becoming.  Whence  this  prodigious  contrast  ?  How  is  it 
that  the  Catholic  missionary  is  alicays,  in  the  manner  of  his 
life,  such  as  St.  Paul  or  St.  Barnabas,  and  the  Protestant  never? 
What  explanation  can  you  propose  of  this  incontestable  fact 
short  of  the  confession,  that  the  gifts  and  graces  proper  to  an 
apostle  are  still  present  with  the  first,  and  ever  wanting  to  the 
last :  that  is,  that  God  is  with  the  one,  and  not  with  the  other  ? 
Mr.  Martyn  in  due  time  accomplished  his  voyage.  Arrived  in 
India,  he  seems  only  to  have  excited  amcag  his  fellow  clergy 
"  unseemly  pulpit  contentions."  Such  was  the  first  effect  of  his 
presence.  Even  on  the  journey  out  he  had  failed,  by  his  violence 
and  want  of  judgment,  to  attract  his  fellow  passengers.  "  It  was 
a  failure,"  says  Mr.  Kaye,  "  to  be  utterly  deplored."  While 
still  at  home  he  had  been  rebuked  for  the  indiscreet  vehemence 
with  which  he  recommended  his  OAvn  views  of  religion,  and  he 
had  not  yet  learned  the  calm  wisdom  which,  while  it  disdains 
compromise,  knoAvs  how  to  deal  mercifully  -with  the  infirmities 
of  others.  He  was  intemperate  and  unconciliating,  as  tempest- 
uous in  his  religious  emotions  as  he  had  been  in  his  passions 
and  affections.  And  this  was  the  impression  which  he  seems  to 
have  produced,  while  in  India,  even  upon  persons  disposed  to 
judge  him  favourably.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  no  unskilful  or 
captious  judge,  records  this  opinion  of  him :  "  His  meekness  is 
excessive,  and  gives  a  disagreeable  impression  of  e^ort  to  con- 
ceal the  passions  of  human  nature."*  And  Captain  Seely,  whose 
sj-mpathies  were  always  with  such  men,  while  lamenting  that 

*  Kaye's  Life  of  Sir  John  Jlakolm,  voL  il ,  ch.  ii.,  p.  64. 
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the  cler^  were  too  c^ten  ^  ^^^^^T^^^^  :lZ^:^.:tt 
and  would  have  aided  their  labours     jf^s^       ^^^.^,  ^uh 

Mr.  Martyn  ^-^«  ^  P'^f  *   ^^^s^™^^  "Tometimes  sanguine 
,egret  his  change^  a^^^^^^  others  despai^ring  and 

and  lulanoua,     says   mr.    xvaj^  ,    .,,  pistes Ihe picture 

dejected.  Hissoulne^erres^d^  ^fh  emoSortremhlin|  .vith 
by  these  touches :  E^er  ^"Yf  jrj\\  ^^  profound  despair." 
deep  joy  or  deeper  sorrow   with  ^^^  hope  or  p  i- 

This  hardly  agrees,  it  must  be  confessed^  cfVaul  has  described, 
golical  piety  and  holy  «^"7™;]f  J^"^i|i;^re^  1^^^^  to 
and  which  even  persons  of  ?;J"Jf[yj^'jZ^^^^  „ot  one  thing 
exhibit.  The  true  missionaries  o^  «^«  ^^^^^^^^  ^seness  of  their 
to-day  and  another  to-«iorrow,  nor  does    he^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

union  with  God  depend  upon  ^^.^^jf^^^Ji^^^^  domestic 

coming  and  going  of  emotion,  01  the  conainon  ^^^ 

•     ^tSVaStyte  r^^d^f«irof  tCi  bl  does  not  prove 

^'^^^^^^^  accom- 

We  need  ^^rdly  stay  to  inquire  w^at  J     .^  ^^^ 

pushed  by  Mr  Manyni^^^^^^^^  human 

even  any  dispute.    /T^?^^    ^^J^    extensive    attainments,   so 

hopeless.    Heeven  attempts  to  foresta^^everyq^^y^^^^^^ 
capital  point  as  unreasonable  ^"^  Pf  ^^^^^^^^^        lest  any 
demanded,"  he  says,  with  ^*"  7\?^f  j,^^^^^^  this  is 

should  apply,  that  un^^ome  te^^  Jt  1^  'TSlhings,'  either  in 
not  the  inquiry  with  Him    otwnom  a  ^ith  Him  the 

this  world    oj:  m  tha    which  -  to^come.^    ^^^^         ^^^ 
question  IS  this  .    wnat  ^\"^„^.    ,y    ^^^  seen,  however, 
intended  in  singleness  of  ^J^J,  ^  JJ^hoInot  content  with 
that  there  is  another  ^^^ss  «f  la Wrs  wh^  n 
good  aims  and  intentions,  know  how  to  accompli  ^^^^^^       ^^^^^ 

•  Wonders  ofElora,  ch,  xix,  p.  521.  .       j       307. 

+  TraveU  in  the  Persian  Provinces  hj  James  B.  Frwer,  en.       ,  V 
%  Memoir  of  Rev.  B.  Mariffn,  p.  482. 
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ng  those  who  could 
«  of  which  the  late 
imirers  notice  with 
Sometimes  sanguine 
lers  despairing  and 
completes  Ihe  picture 
tion,  trembling  with 
or  profound  despair, 
ith  that  type  of  evan- 
t.  Paul  has  described, 
le  are  accustomed  to 
pel  are  not  one  thing 
the  closeness  of  their 
their  health,  the  fitful 
tion  of  their  domestic 
;k  against  which  the 
ir  hfe  does  not  prove 
Ejir  death. 

was  actually  accom- 
his  point  there  is  not 
d  the  highest  human 
nsive    attainments,   so 
lis  reasoning,  combined 
of  Persian  and  Arabic, 
ites  of  the  Koran,"  t— 
nee  of  results  were  all 
this  part  of  the  case  as 
1  every  inquiry  on  this 
fane.      "If  success  be 
apprehension  lest  any 
is  replied,— that  this  is 
re  all  things,'  either  m 
come.     With  Him  the 
ed  at?    What  has  been 
,Ve  have  seen,  however, 
8,  who,  not  content  with 
3  accomphsh  results  also, 
fl  in  due  season  fruitful 
nee  of  all  those  temporal 
ampanions  enjoyed,  ''no 
and  pagans  annually. 
1  avowed  by  himself,  is 
"  thought,"  was  seriously 


n  B;  Fraser,  ch.  rx.1,  p. 
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impressed ;  while  all  that  his  biographer  ventures  to  say  is, 
that  "  at  Shiraz  a  sen5«#eo»  has  been  excited."     "Whatever  he   • 
(Ud,"  says  a  well-kno>vn  Protestant  writer,  "he  did  it  with  al 
his  might,  and  yet  he  failed  ;  he  made  veiy  few  converts,  and 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  in  his  journal  and  correspondence^ 
that  he  could  discern  but  few  visible  effects  of  his  ministry. 
Lastly,  he  says  of  himself;  "  I  am  much  neglected  on  all  sides, 
and  mthout  the  work  of  translation,  I  should  fear  my  presence 
in  India  were  useless."   Yet  even  of  his  translations  a  Protestant 
missionary  says,  "  Henry  Martyn's  Persian  Testament  is  wliolly 
incomprehensible  to  vulgar  readers."  f 

And  now  we  come  to  the  story  of  Sabat,  the  most  remarkable 
incident  in  Martyn's   career,  and  perhaps  in   the   annals   ot 
Protestant  missions.     Sabat  was  an  Arabian  Mahometan,  \vho 
had  received  baptism  from  Dr.  Kerr,  and  made  "a  public 
profession"  of  Christianity.     Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan  says  his 
conversion  was  "  as  evidently  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  Cxod,  as 
any  conversion  in  the  primitive  Church."  J     He  was  employed 
for  a  long  period  by  Martyn  to  assist  him  in  his  translations, 
lived  under  the  same  roof,  and  was  the  daily  and  hourly  witness 
of  his  life  and  labours.    "  Mr.  Martyn,  in  his  latest  letters, 
savs  Buchanan,  in  1809,  "speaks  of  Sabat  in  terms  of  affection 
and  admiration."     "  The  great  work  which  occupies  the  atten- 
tion of  this  noble  Arabian,"  says  Martyn  himself,      is  the 
promulgation  of  the   Gospel  among  his  own  country-men.   $< 
What,  then,  was  the  effect  upon  this   generous   and  ardent 
convert  of  the  intimate  converse  which  so  long  subsisted  bctwcL-.. 
himself  and  Martyn,  and  the  knowledge  which  he  acquired, 
from  daily  observation,  of  his  labours  and  their  results  !     Mr. 
Mart>Ti's  journal  supplies  the  answer  to  this  question.     Ihe 
"perfect  inutiUty"  of  his  preaching,  which  could  not  be  con- 
cealed from  his  companion,  produced   the   first  unfavourable 
impression  on  his  mind.     Then  Sabat  would  ridicule  his  small 
and  gradually  diminishing  congregation,  and  Martyn,  mortified 
by  his  failure,  would  retort  bitterly.     "  He  may  spare  his 
sarcastic  remarks,"  writes  the  Mter,"  as  I  suppose  that  after 
another  Sunday  none  at  all  will   come."  ||      Fmally,   Sabat, 
penetrated  to  his  inmost  soul  Avith  contempt,  recoiled  from  what 
he   seems  to  have  considered  a  transparent  imposture,  and 
relapsed  into  Mahometanism.      Thus   was    Martyn   not  only 
unable  to  win  converts  himself,  but  the  daily  experience  of  his 

•  Quarterly  Bevtew,  No.  25,  p.  443. 

+  Malcolm's  Traveh  in  S.  Eastern  Asia,  vol  n.,  p.  307. 

X  The  Star  in  the  East,  a  Sermon,  by  Bev.  C.  Buchanan,  p.  29. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  26. 

II  Afemotr,  p.  288. 
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be  attempted  in  the  case  ^^  f^^^^^^^ J^  ^n"^^^^^^^^^    to  offer  any 
lessons  which  It  conveys.     It  ^ouW  "c  s  i  ^^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^ 

comments  ^-/^^  f  .^If  ta  X  -^  the  high  qualities 
without  sadness  ot  '"^^Xn;  oast  his  failure  excites  m  us  no 
^hich  availed  him  so  httle,  «^  Jf  «f  ^"^^^^^^  „„  harsh  word  of 
other  feeling  than  sonrow  \«  Jj^the  horrihle  name  of 
him,  though  he  feare^  not  to  hrmidm^^^^^  ,vould  have 

"Antichrist"  that  H«^y^£*\Xi  he  soight  so  passionately, 
attained  the  rest  and  Pf  fJ3  tUThlessing  would  have 
but  knew  not  where  toj";}.  '^"^^^^^^^^  fo^  want  of  it,  he 
given  him  strength  to  effect  ";«  ^^yj^^'^^a  disquietude.-of 
Sft  undone.  And  so  a  or  )-;YJjXns'"and  "Vute  mental 
what  his  biographer  ^^"«^^  J^V^feood  desires  and  intentions, 

miseiT/'-l^c  «-«^«  ^^^i;/^^^^^^^^  to  himself  than 

which,  we  may  well  hope,  were  less  up  _^  ^^^  ^^ 

to  others.    Poor  victim  ^f.^fj^  ^^'^^L'Sgh  it  talks  to  its 

medicine  /- /-^/"^^l^^ean  nei" «  ^^^^^^^     to  them   nor 
votaries  of  a  far-off  baviour,  can  nei  ^^^    ^^ 

gxnde  them  to  Him;  r^^^«\  t'^ithiZ  tL^out^f  sight  in 

Suptier  words;  and  ^^j^^^/^V mole  for   them  than  when  it 
the  silent  grave,  h««  ^one  no  more  tor   tn  ^^^  ^^^.^ 

received  them,  naked  and  ™  '  "%'^^^^^ 
another's  womh.     In  such  ^.^^^{^^^^Ztir^^^^  noble,  because 
work,  marring  all  "^tutal  giftsjiow^^^^^^^  supernatural, 

it  knows  not  how  to  add  to  them  those  wmcn  p^^^^^^  ^^ 

He  was  of  that  class  of  ^^^om  ^«.'*W^^^^^^^^  ^^    P^^^  ^^^^^ . 

many,  who  pant  after  exceUenceAvh^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

whose  very  prayer  is  ''''''^^'^  ^^I"^  .C^F^^ceedxn'r  \>ittcr  cry"  oi 
wailing  than  of  trust,  "\«/«  ^^?  *]^"  ^e^^^^^^^  the  true  heir; 
the  disinherited  son  t^an^he  lovmg  ^onhde^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

and  whose  piety,  even  »«^f^^  M^^^'^^ent,  the  fitftil 
fluctuating  ebb  and  flow  «^  «™«^^^t7,ep  "est  in  the  Holy 
caprice  of  human  passion,    han  that  f  ep  ^^  ^^     .j,o 

Ghost,  which  none  may  find  ^ut  m  the^^^JJ^  ^i^„. 

such  as  these  it  is  ""t  given  to  win  souls      inej 

derly  equipped  f  h  XltnaSHelnT^^^^^^^ 
selves  ? 
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ligions  have  produced  so 
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pestuous,  more  ftiU    <« 

exceeding  bitter  cry  ot 
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DR.  CLAUDIUS  BUCHANAN. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan  would  hardly  require 
special  notice  in  these  pages,  since  he  was  still  less  a  nussionary 
than  Martyn,  but  that  he  has  shared  with  the  latter,  one  kno>  s 
not  why,  the  ardent  eulogies  of  Protestants,  and  iumishe.l  .i 
theme  to  enthusiastic  biographers.  A  Protestant  historian 
speaks  of  Buchanan,  with  "  Heber,  Spencer  .and  tarr,  as 
-  enduring  as  true  a  martyrdom"*  as  any  ot  the  Jesuits,  and 
considers  their  success  more  conspicuous.  We  can  liaruiy 
refuse,  therefore,  to  notice  the  object  of  such  unusual  praise 
Mr.  Kave,  whose  infelicitous  fate  it  seems  to  be  to  dcfale,  one 
after  another,  the  heroes  of  the  very  cause  Avhich  he  strives  o 
uphold,  has  sketched  for  us  the  history  of  Buchanan  It  pre- 
sents a  curious  illustration  of  the  simplicity  Avith  which  1  rotes  - 
autism  accepts  its  heroes,  and  the   tementy  with  wliicli   it 

canonizes  them.  ,    ,  .  ,  ,^  i    •  „  ^;., 

Buchanan,  he  tells  us,  was  in  his  youth  "a  wandering  min- 
strel "    He  had  found  the  restraints  of  domestic  hfe  too  irksome, 
and  to  relieve  himself  from  their  yoke  he  became  a  strolling 
player,  obstinately  refusing  every  invitation  to  return  to   tie 
paternal  roof.     Weary  of  this  somewhat  questionable  calhng,  he 
next  became  "an  attorney's  clerk;"  and  »»,V ,^^>T.  £' ^^ \V^ 
scant  reverence  for  the  future  "  missionary,"  that  "  though  he 
sometimes  wanted  a  dinner,  he  had  money  to  spend  on  theatres, 
spouting  clubs,  and  other  public  amusements,  t 
^But  even  this  does  not  blunt  Mr.  Kaye's  appetite  for  histo- 
rical invective,  especially  when  he  is  deahngwith  the  luminaries 
of  his  own  sect.     He  is  careful,  therefore,  to  inform  us.-sp^ak- 
ing  of  a  later  period  of  Buchanan's  Ufe,  when  he  had  become  a 
S?r,W  and  settled  in  India  -that  "  one  of  the  most  inte Ui- 
gent  officers  in  the  Company's  service,  a  "^^f/f "»  ^'^^^^^.^^'^IJ 
court,"  was  accustomed  to  say  of  Buchanan,  "I  am  convW 
that  he  is  a  man  of  wretched  and  most  unchnstian-like  vanity.  + 
Nor  c^we  v^n  to  deny  with  any  confidence  that  the  opinion 
of  this  intelligent  officer  was  strictly  accurate.        I  f^n  com- 
pare myself,  in  my  present  exile,"  says  Buchanan, '  to  John,  in 
the  island  of  Patmos."§     Whether  the  position  of  an  ex-mi  - 
streland  attorney's  clerk,  promoted  to  a  professorship  m  a  Cal- 
cuUa  college,  and  whose  "exile"  was  solaced  by  opulent  ease, 
was  quite^identical  with  that  of  St.  John  at  Patmos,  may 
•  The  Early  Jesuit  MUsions  in  N.  America,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ingraham  Kipp. 
M. A. ;  preface,  p.  8. 

t  Christiaiiitu  in  India,  ch-  vi.,  p.  167.  „ 

t  BiHory  of  the  Administration  of  the  E.I.  Company,  p,  636. 
§  Peanon'g  Memoir*  of  Buchanan,  vol.  i.,  p.  150. 
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in  this  ratmos  for  the  word  of  ('"^  «f  ^^i^;,,,„d,a  for  this 

his  own  merits  was  sometimes  ""Z      ^^flX  of  others.     Thus  he 
infirmity  by  duly  '^focxatms  the  de^ 
tells  us  of  his  fellow  clergy  m  I^^ui,  that     tnc  ^^^^ 

ndssionary  societies  f  ^J^^^^^^^,;"  ^ aC^^^^^^^^  "^  t^^^ 

It  appears  that  most  «VThkoU  immediate   sphere,  he 

;s- ms,^2;:udents  "^ ^^  ^T^y^^irtt^^o 

torians;   and  some  of  them  *^^\1";\  V^  ^Y  .       ^  f,„^ 

probably  judictouf.  -     '     •    ■• 


The  Jesuits  he  often  praises,  ^\^''^''^\"'"/T;,    •p..„testaut 

miss bnaries,"  and  that     Uity  >tij  i>j       j  b       brethren  in  the 
I  ,v„„.<.d,  and  fetters  'f  ■n.ro.U.ct.on  toJ-'^Xi    authority 

rlrirLt^;nnit**t^-x;si.enteentu 

centuries."!  .  i,„„o^»a  mrfpr  who  never  converted, 

to  me.  an  »>tf  »' .STSrS  InT^e^aS  rf  it-  antiqui^T 
operation  of  the  I  nMiChu^h,.n^  disarm,  critician,  »pe- 
m  the  East.  §    huch  «anoonr  ^^  Anghcan 

SSSU-'S  ln"*SU*:Ue"£Uto.a%  failed.    We  must 

quote  his  o>vn  words.  number  of  them 

hal^l^^;^-"  S'^e^cXuJc'-^  «.d  ahiured  their 

^'  §  ChrUtiait  Researchet »«  /*»ia,  P.  64. 
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^s  Count  Bjornstjerna 
we  are  really  indebted 
jenth  and  seventeenth 

,  who  never  converted, 
heathen,  was  his  visit 
which  he  has  frankly^ 

"When  I  reflected," 
imish  Church  in  India, 
ence  alone,  it  appeared 

secure  the  aid  and  co- 
anction  of  its  antiquity 
isarms  criticism,  espe- 
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larger  number  of  them 
lurch  and  abjured  their 

I.  Wilkinson,  p.  98. 

tjenw.  p.  6  (1844).    CtHif- 
me,  vol.  ii.,  book  12,  ch.  xii.. 


heresy ;  the  remainder  were  therefore  not  unlikely  to  welcome  the 
advances  of  an  emissary  who,  in  their  apprehension,  represented 
both  the  Church  and  the  Government  of  the  gieat  P«>;''''^  w W 

subjects  they  had  now  become.     Yet  t^^^y  ^^^^^  '^'J ?r^Csv 
moment  to  give  the  same  contemptuous  answer  to  h»  «™»^^^^^^^ 
which  the  Church  of  England  had  so  often  received  from  otlier 
<.riental   sects,  whose  «  co.operati(m»  she  has  vainly  solicited 
IJuchanan  visited  Mar   Dionysius    the   « Metropohtan  of 
Syrian  Church,"  and  this  was  his  reception:  "The  bishops 
chaplain  confessed  to  me  that  they  had  doubts  as  to  the  punty 
of  English  ordination.     '  The  English,'  said  they,     maybe  a 
warlike  and  a  great  people ;  but  their  Church,  by  your  mvn 
account,  is  but  of  recent' origin.'  "     This  was  a  ^f^e  rebuff 
from  men  under  whose  antiquity  he  ^^f'''^'^'^''^J^'^''Z^^ 
very  "  recent"  Church ;  nor  could  he,  after  all  his  efforts,  extuu 
from  the  bishop  any  other  remark  than  this,  that  Mie  did  not 
pcrf-ectly  comprehend  our  ecclesiastical  principles  . 
^   The  efforts  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  India  to  connect  itself 
with  this  sect,  and  their  mortifying  conclusion,  deserve  a  briet 
notice.     So  long  as  it  was  hoped  that  the  Ncstcmans  mig^^tt  he 
induced  to  join  them  in  that  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Chuich 
for  AVhich   the   former  had  only  too  keen  a  rehsh,  they  Ave  e 
flattered  and  caressed,  Bibles  and  money  forced  upon  them,  and 
every  mark  of  smpathy  and  respect.  Above  all,  their  "  pun  y 
and  ''antiquity''  were  vehemently  celebrated.     La  Croze  lad 
praised,  fif?y  years  before  Buchanan,  "  the  considerable  ma^ks  of 
mirity"t  which  the  Nestorian  Church  exhibited,  and  Protestant 
I"."    '      ,   ,         1 1 v>oo+ori  Vi^a  iHiiminopfi  un  to  the 


"  no  example  of  a  Church  more  pure, ^  -  j        ,  -  _„. 

We  shall  have  additional  proofs  of  this  complicity  when  we  come 
to  speak  hereafter  of  Armenia  and  the   Levant.    Yet  these 
Syrians,  as  Dubois  observed,  «  destroy  the  whole  economy  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  and  acknowledge  two  distinct  and 
Teparate  Persons  in  Christ."§    And  Mr.  Wred^,  who  also  had 
lived  among  them,  says :   "  They  re^ct  the  Divme  nature  of 
Christ,  and  call  the  Vi/gin  Mary  only  the  mother  of  Chnst  not  of 
God  "II    With  these  unfortunate  sectaries  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  the  Anglican  Church  in  India  strove  earnestly  to  form  a  treaty 
of  alliance;  and  it  was  not  untU  their  advances  had  been  repelled 

+  HUtoire  dw  ChristianUme  des  Indes,  tome  i.,  liv-i-.P;  *• 
t  Christianity  in  India,  hy  3.  W.  Cunningham,  M.A..  p.  117. 

8  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  iii.j  p.  74.  .,    „     ^  „j>  iif„7-i/,-.  hv  V  Wredd  t 

I  Account  oftU  St.  ThomS  Christian!  on  the  Coast  of  Malabar,  by  1.  Wreae, 

Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viL,  p.  370. 
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a.rain  and  asaiu  that  they  aflfcctcl  to  aiscovor,  in  the  wonb  of 

time  the  Syrians  had  peremptorily  refused  "\\*"'^^'^.7,    ,,  "/V-^i. 

Sh  ProtLants,  ani  Dr.  ^il-n,  the  Anjjuan^ 

cutta,  had  "  resolved  to  disconnect  the  Church  Missionary  ootic  y 

Inflowing  narrative-"  «»c«rfaom;«/  mendactum!  t 


,  DK.  JUDSON. 

A  second  name  to  which  it  -ouU  not  have  heenn^^^^^^^^^ 
allude  but  for  a  spec  ml  reason,  is  that  of  Dr.  Judson.     It  is  tnis 
Seman  who  is  selected  by  a  well-known  Protestant  reviewer 
Sof  tre  thousands  from  whom  he  mijgit  l^?ve  chosen  his 
model,  as  worthy  to  be  compared  with  St  Francis,  Dc  Bntto  or 
Tv    Catholic    missionary  whatever.     The    charac  er  of  Dr. 
J^dson  1  e  says,  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Protestantism,  whijlt 
need  not  fear,  while  it  can  point  to  his  "  devoted  courage,    the 
most  u.  spaing  criticism  if  its  missionary  agents.    It  wil  be 
SlterestLg  to  examine  the  history  of  one  whom  even  the  Satur- 
Jaw  iJmcM?  considers  a  model  missionary. 

K  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson  commenced  his  career  nearW 
fifty  Years  ago.  Unlike  the  order  of  apostohc  missionaries  with 
Zlhnlhl  is  compared.  Dr.  Judson  was  so  httle  prepared  to 
^v^the  ZSZrn  definite  belief  that  he  had  not  decided 
when  he  left  Boston,  what  he  should  behevc  himself.  He 
Iwed  his  opinion,  therefore,  on  one  of  the  most  impoita 
Ss  of  Christianity,  not  before  he  set  out  for  the  Last,  but 
S4w«  voyage  thiW.    "On  the  passage,"  we  learn  firom 

•  EMoty  of  the  Propagation  of  Chrittianity,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  848. 
t  MiuiM*  in  8.  India,  by  J.  MuUens,  p.  130. 
J  Chrittian  Researches,  p.  85. 
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&c.,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  848. 
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Mr.  Wayland,  "  Mr.  Judson  iH'came  convinced  that  the  New 
TcMtument  furnislied  no  authority  for  infant  ba])tisni."*  Dr. 
Worcester,  wlio  has  also  written  his  life,  sees  in  tiiis  incident 
only  " a  transfer  of  denominational  relations;"  a  mon;  serious 
biojjraplicr  laments,  tliat  it  "  not  only  gave  much  distn'ss  to  the 
nienibers  of  the  mission,  but  prod\iced,  j>erhaps,  other  feelings, 
bcsi(h's  chagrin  to  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  board  that 
had  sent  him  out."t 

St.  Paul  sjjcaks  of  peojjle  wlio  are  "  carried  about  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine,"  "  ever  learning,  and  iu'ver  attaining  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,"  and  he  includes  "  the  doctrine  of 
baptism"  among  those  cardinal  verities  wliich  form  the  "founda- 
tion" of  Christianity.^  But  it  is  permitted  to  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries to  change  their  views  on  such  subjects,  and  ])r. 
Judson  used  the  privih'ge.  This  was  his  first  step,  and  the 
next  was  4  suitable  sequel. 

His  immediate  destinati(m  was  Bumiah.  His  conduct  in 
that  country  is  thus  descrilied  by  a  Protestant  writer,  in  a 
treatise  which  has  the  honour  to  rank  as  a  Cambridge  Prize  Essay. 

"  The  methods  by  M'hicli  missionaries  endeavour  to  attract 
attention  have  frequently  operated  to  the  injury  of  their  cause 
among  a  people  who  are,  perhaps,  more  alive  to  their  absurdity 
than  even  Europeans.  Judson,  for  instance,  commenced  his 
missionary  labours  at  Rangoon,  in  Burmah,  by  constructing  on 
the  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  grand  pagoda  a  little  hut  of 
bamboo  and  thatch,  without  doors,  wndows,  or  partitions. 
Here,  as  his  wife  relates,  he  used  to  sit  all  day  long,  and  say  to 
the  passers  by, '  Ho !  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money,  come  ye,  buy  and  eat ;  yea, 
come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  price.'  What  could  be  more 
ill  judged,  not  to  say  absurd,  than  this  ?  How  could  the  passers 
by,  by  any  human  possibility,  have  the  least  comprehension  of 
this  beautiful  metaphor?  Taking  it  in  its  literal  sense,  the 
only  one  in  which  they  could  take  it,  can  we  blame  the 
Burmese  for  laughing  in  his  face,  and  considering  him,  jonVna 
facie,  either  a  fool  or  a  madman  ?"§ 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  from  an  enthusiastic  biographer, 
that  Dr.  Judson  consumed  six  years  in  Burmah  without  attract- 
ing a  solitary  disciple.  At  length  one  convert  is  recorded,  of 
whom  we  are  told  nothing  whatever,  not  even  liis  position  in 
Dr.  Judson's  establishment ;  and  then  Dr.  Worcester  hastens  to 

*  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Adoniram  JtuUon,  D.D.,  by  Frnncii  Wayland ;  vol.i., 
p.  95. 

t  Reliffioniu  the  United  Statu qf  Jmerica,  hy  the  Rev.  Robert  fiaird;  book 
viil,  ch.  v.,  p.  703. 

t  Heb.  vi.  1,  2. 

§  Irving,  Theorjf  and  Practice  qf  Catte,  oL  v.,  p.  160. 
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a.ia  "Wcimist  now  abandon  dctuils  altoKothor,"— n  preraut.on 
which  ohli-is  us  to  conchulc  that  Dr.  Jiulson'b  nnssionury 
tiircor  Nui)i)li»'<l  only  scanty  materials  for  history.        ,     .        ^ 

rcil.lcxcd  by  his  continued  fiiiluro,  he  now  resolved  to  try 
the   final   remedy   of  a  visit  to  the  kin^.      "When  did  you 
arrive?"   was   th.-   abrupt  inquiry   with   which    the  Ih.nnes,, 
monarch  j^rreeted  him.     "  Are  you  married  ?     Why  do  you  dress 
so  »"     The  kin"  was  probably  comparing  him  m  his  own  muul 
with  the  Catludic  inissionanes  whom  he  had  seen,  and  was 
evidently    not  impressed   by    the    aspect  of  his    female    com- 
panion,  or  the  peculiarity  of  his  costume.     But  Judson  did  not 
tonfide  wholly  in  such  auxiliaries,  nor  present  himsell  .'mpty- 
handed.     A  petition,  in  which  he  sohcited  the  royaltavour ;  a 
tract,  which  purported  to  be  written  in  the  Burmese  lan^uaKe ; 
and  a  Bible,  in  six  volumes  g(,rge<.usly  bcmnd-these  were  Ins 
Rifts  to  the  sovereign  of  Bui-mah.     The  petitu,n,  Dr.  JVorcester 
relates,  his  majesty  "  read  through  deliberately  withou    sapng 
a  word  ;"  the  tract  "  he  dashed  to  the  «Tound ;"  the  Bible     ho 
did   not   notice.'?      And  then  the  king  walked   coldly  away, 
leavh.L'  his  minister  to  communicate  to  the  Protestant  embassy 
the   following   decisi(m :    "  In   regard   to   the   objects  of  your 
petition,  his  majesty  gives  no  order.     In  regard  to  your  sacred 
books,  his  majesty  has  no  use  for  them,     lake  them  away! 
The  missionaries,"  Dr.   Worcester  adds,  « were  satisfied  that 
they  had  made  a  mistake."*        _     ,    ,  ,      , ,  ,  „ 

It  was  perhaps  natural  that  Dr.  Judson  should  now  resolve  • 
to  quit  Burmah.     His  companions  had  already  departed,  as  we 
learn  from  a  remonstrance  addressed  by  himself  to  the  board 
which  employed  him.    "I  should  be  inclined  to  advise  the 
board  "  he  wrote,  "  to  send  out  no  more  missionaries  to  these 
parts,' unless  they  can  devise  some  way  of  making  them  go 
where  they  arc  sent,  and  stay  there."  f    He  did  „ot  follow  Ins 
own  advice,  but  this  was  perhaps  because  he  had  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  his  fugitive  colleagues.     And  so  he  went  his 
way,  his  last  farewell  to  the  people  of  Burmah  being  expressed 
in  the  parting  exhortation,  "Read  the  five  hundred  tracts  I 
have  left    mth   thee !»— a    task  which  they  had^  shown  no 
inclination  to  begin,  and  which  they  have  probably  not  yet 

^"^Ech^was  the  issue  of  Dr.  Judson's  labours  in  Burmah. 
Further  detplls  in  illustration  of  his  character  are  supplied  by 
his  friend  Mr.  Gouger,  and  as  Judson  is  represented,  even  by 
so  fastidious  a  critic  as  the  Saturday  Jtcttew,  as  a  model 

•  Biographical  and  Hiitorical  Sketches  of  JDisiingwiihed  American  mstionariei, 

p.  90. 
t  Wayland's  Memoir,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  vuL,  p.  804. 
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T'rotfstuiil  missionary,  they  claim  pcrliaps  a  moment's  attention. 
Mr.  Goiiger  was  the  conqjunion  of  .ludson  and  Dr.  Price  in  the 
prison  to  whidi  tlicy  seem  to  have  been  coniinitted,  by  tlu; 
king's  order,  under  the  notion  that  they  wen-  European  spies. 
Fellows  in  misfortune,  they  laid  asid('  ofKcial  restraints,  and 
became  fnink  and  communicative.  *'  in  my  early  days  of  wild- 
lu'ss,"  J)r.  Judson  told  Mr.  Gougcr,  in  one  of  these  moments  of 
expansion,  "  I  joined  a  band  of  strolling  players.  We  lived  a 
reckless  vagabond  life,  finding  lodgings  where  we  couhl,  and 
bilking  the  landlord  where  we  found  opportunity — in  other 
words,  running  up  a  score,  and  then  dccam|)ing  without  paying 
the  reckoning."  We  have  seen  tliiit  tliis  was  also  Dr. 
liuchanan's  preparation  for  missionary  toils;  but  Judson,  having 
suri)assc(l  that  gentleman  in  his  early  irregularities,  appears  to 
hav(!  8uri)assed  liim  also  in  the  energy  of  his  repentance.  "  At 
a  later  period,"  he  told  Mr.  Gougcr, — "  when  the  enonnity  of 
this  vicious  course?  nested  with  a  depressing  weight  on  my 
min<l" — he  returned  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  and  paid  his 
tavern  bills.  The  iiu-ident,  Mr.  Gouger  informs  us,  was  Iiandled 
with  renuu'kable  skill  by  an  American  Missionary  Society. 
"  He  contrived  to  attach  himself,"  was  their  ingenious  report  to 
their  subscribers,  "  to  a  theatrical  (;ompany,  not  with  the  design 
of  entering  u])on  the  stage,  but  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
familiarizing  himself  with  its  regulations,  iu  case  he  should 
enter  upon  literary  projects !  " 

Judson  himself,  Avho  had  u  good  deal  more  integrity  than  his 
employers,  and  might  have  passed  with  credit  through  life  if  ho 
had  chosen  any  profession  but  that  of  a  missionary,  would  not 
have  tolerated  this  pious  ficti(m.  "  Judson  knew  so  well," 
says  his  friend,  "  this  tendency  in  America,  and  had  seen  his 
own  letters  so  garbled,  that  he  wrote  a  peremptory  prohibition 
to  print  Ilia  letters,  unless  they  n-ere  given  entire."  The  im- 
mediate occasion  of  this  honest  proceeding  seems  to  have  been 
as  follows.  The  King  of  Ava  nad  proposed  to  Dr.  Price  to 
teach  English  to  a  few  young  natives,  that  they  might  bo 
qualified  as  interpreters — a  project  which  was  never  executed, 
"  What  was  our  astonishment,  shortly  after,  to  read  in  a 
periodical  the  announcement  that  the  King  of  Ava  was  favour- 
able to  the  Christian  religion ;  that  there  Was  every  prospect  of 
his  immediate  conversion  to  Christianity  ;  that  he  had  sent  to 
Calcutta  for  a  number  of  Bibles  ;  and  that  we  might  hope,  as 
the  result)  that  the  whole  of  this  mighty  nation,  would  noto 
become  shortly  evangelized!"* 

*  Mr.  Qoager  notices  a  recent  book,  by  a  MUtreM  Wylie,  the  wife  of  a  Pro* 
testant  misaionary,  who  gives  much  the  tame  account  of  the  Karens,  a  people  on 
the  frontiers  of  this  kingdom,  whom  she  represents  as  model  Protestants,  to  the 
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Jiulson's  f('ll«)w-tnisHioimry  Dr.  I'rici',  who  Hlinros  with  liitii 
tho  i>iil()|{ics  of  iniNNioimry  Hucit'ticM,  NcniiN  to  liiivc  vexed  liim 
not  II  little,  lie  wuh  u  "  medieal  niisNioiiiiry,"  without  any 
knowledfje  of  medicine.  Dr.  Priee'M  se<'ond  wife  wiim  "  a  Itlind 
native  woman,  of  Siamese  extraction,"  whom  he  had  deprived 
of  ti'xi^ht  hy  operating  on  her  eyes.  Thin  was  the  UHiial  fate  of 
liiH  patients.  Ah  the  woman  was  hideously  uneonudy,  iM'sideH 
heiii^  a  |>a|{an,  Judtton  *'  refuwed  to  j)erfonn  the  (•••n'mony." 
This  im])ediment,  sayn  Mr.  Goum'r,  Dr.  I'riec  van(|uiMhed  hy  "a 
threat  of  a  neeuliar  nature."  "  Hrother  Judson,"  he  replied  to 
the  admoiutions  of  the  latter,  "  the  law  of  Americu,  and  of 
nature,  proviih's  for  cases  where  a  minister  is  not  to  Im;  found." 

While  in  prison,  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Judson  were  bed-fellows, 
an  arrangement  said  to  be  consecrated  by  American  usnj^e. 
The  former  had  accpiired  an  intoh-rable  habit  of  kicking  Dr. 
Judson,  and  (distinately  defending  the  practice  as  necessary  to 
his  own  comfort ;  a  view  which  the  latter,  wearied  with  the 
lonf?  prison  niK;hts,  naturally  resented.  "  A  feud  arose,"  says 
their  bympathizini;  companion,  who  accepted  the  missionary 
pretensions  of  both  with  perfect  seriousness,  *•  between  these 
two  excellent  men,  which  had  been  gradually  gaining  ground, 
and  broke  out  on  a  certain  midnight  with  such  violence  and 
recrimination,  that  I  was  fain  to  come  between  the  parties  to 
preserve  the  peace."* 

Dr.  Judson  got  out  of  prison  and  went  to  India.  But 
wherever  he  went,  his  history  was  the  same.  He  converted 
nobody,  in  Uurmah,  in  India,  or  anywhere  else  ;  and  in  spite  of 
good  but  impotent  desires,  only  confinned  the  scoffing  pagans  in 
their  contempt  for  the  religion  which  he  taught.  He  was  c(m- 
spicuous  among  those  well-meaning  but  unprofitable  agents,  who 
teach  before  they  have  learned,  whose  life  ebbs  away  in  sterile 
emotion  and  disjointed  talk,  and  of  whom  Mr.  Windsor  Earl 
observed  on  the  spot :  "  Their  labours  are  rarely  heard  of,  except 
through  the  medium  of  missionary  publications,  brought  out  from 


number  of  many  thoutandt.  Mr.  Gouffcr,  who  direwdly  obgervei  tlmt  the 
annexation  of  Pegu  by  England  will  probably  strengthen  tlio  hands  of  Protestant 
missionaries,  only  ventures  to  leport,  and  that  from  hearsay,  that  "their  profes* 
■ion  is  not  rendered  grotesque  by  the  admixture  of  any  exuberant  element  of 
paganism!"  We  shall  see  too  many  examples  in  the  course  of  this  work  of  the 
real  meaning  of  such  statements,  to  permit  us  to  accept  the  narrative  of  Mistress 
Wylie  without  some  better  evidence  than  her  own  assertion.  Dr.  Latham  notices 
that  the  native  thamans  "  predict  a  deliverance  from  the  grinding  tyranny  of  the 
Avans,"  and  connect  their  hopes  with  the  advent  of  the  English  and  American 
missionaries.  The  latter  will  no  doubt  profit  for  a  season  by  this  circumstance, 
imce  the  Karens  will  be  likely  to  regard  them  as  political  auxiliaries.  Ethnology 
iff  India,  by  R.  Q.  Latham.  M.D..  F.R.8  ;  ch.  vi.,  p.  06  (1859). 
*  Personal  Narrative  of  Two  Years'  Imprisonment  in  B 
Googer  J  ch.  xtL,  p.  178}  ch.  xx.,  p.  227  (1860). 
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En<jhnuir*     It  isofsirh  men  that  another  Prote    «      ,ra    U 
M,    Kcnnett  Mackcn/ie,  frankly  dtr hires,  that      the  «"-<"»l 
nisHioiuny   labours   in   Hurmah   cauMc  more  harm  •";;'<,'!' 
"  iW'  tlmu  all  other  inHuen.rH  "will  do  ,n  the  .M.urs,.  .;t  years,  f 
A  .his         ire,  like  that  of  Scliwart/,,  is  the  more  s.g.iih.ant, 
be     u  e         S  his  biographers  admit,  he  condu.te.l  Ins  op,-ra. 
tl  n     lu'v    «  nany  >■••'"•«  ivitboul  let  or  hindnin.e,  en.ountenng 
the       ,p    itiini  but  the  ..onteun.tuous  inditferen.'e  wlu.;h  he 
k  ew  not    U.W  to  overcome.     "The  peoph-  ot  Ih.rmah      Sn 
Wliam  Slmnan  reporti-d  to  Lord  D.ilhous.e,  ,n   18.,:>    ;  are 
,u.   i      ny  w ly  oppoL.<l  to  us  from  either  rehgums  or  p..h  ua 
f    li  Ir   -^  w  lile  a.u.ther  British  otHeial  ean.hdly  relates  that 
; .   Sa'ries  of  a  different  order,  having  the  glft^s  ami  the  vocation 
oH      Uesc'aHily  win  the  love  and  respect  of  the  vrv  people 
^vi  h  w  om  Judson  and  his  companions  were  only  olr<ts  , 
h    sion      -It  is  a  pity."  mvid  Ma  or  Ihirney,  who  wij.  Knghsl 
Sent  at  the  Burmese  court  at  the  very  time  of  Ju,l..m  s 
career"'that  some  account  of  Father  d'Amato  cannot  be  com- 
munTcatcd  to  the  civilized  world.     He  lived  among  his  flock, 
ifkc  onTof  themselves,  and  was  venerated  by  them  m  no  common 

'^Tir*  Gouger  also  notices  Father  Ignatius  Brito,  a  natieo 
Burmese  CathoUc  priest,  who  was  in  prison  with  Price  and 
iXn  w^ie  0  he  s.ient  his  nights  in  singing  «  Latin  songs  set 
Jo  StWe  m^^^^^^  n  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  m  good  taste 
andS  corvoice,"  and  when  released,  "became  auseiid  and 
Jesnocted  pastor  of  a  small  church  in  those  remote  regions.   | 

IveM  thus  far  to  detect  in  Dr.  Judson  the  apostolic  cha- 
racter w  I  ch  he  Protestant  reviewer  claims  for  him,  but  he  was 
cuSm  sSd  in  another  way,  which  nerhaps  inspired  the  admi- 
(listinguisncu  ui  ,  '.pg  »  Catholic  asceticism    as  a  mere 

'^'Zt^^^^lt<^S^T:.n  do  verv  well  without.U     Mr 
mS£  who  has  been  already  quoted,  notices  mth  cordial 
^nro^l  That  Protestant  missionaries  "do  not  become  liypo- 
appro\ai,  tnai  xro  ,,       ^  judson  guarded  himself  so 

:S".Uy  *^«  .hot;™  Js  i"fl..encos  0^ 

23  Two  matrimonial  alliance,  (luring  hw  missiTOary 
Z^r^^'i^^y^^r.'"  advantage  f  >'"',"« ''^-r™ 

•  The  Eattem  Seen,  ch.  xll.,  p.  398. 

I  Aj,iatio  Journal.  New  Series,  vol.  x.,  p.  274. 

II  Ch.  23.,  p.  2B6.      ,  ,.-0 
%  Saturday  Rmiew,  January,  186tf  • 
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thov  are  narrated  l)y  his  biographers,  deserve  attention,  because 
tlley  assist  ul  to  appreciate  one  of  the  most  eimnent  of  Protestant 

""  otSf  Judson's  first  wife,  who  died  more  than  thirty  years 
Ut  ur.  J""^"'  ,     j^       jy     ^vorcester,  "  it  is  not  ex- 

Sa^^t"  £acU!:  Sr  -  the  woman  of  the  c^^ 
Tbo  cmhience  of  her  gifts  did  not,  however,  exempt  her  from 
bodilv  S£,  and  this  Lady  died.  Dr.  Worcester  constrained 
to  '-yaX  details  altogether,"  and  having  nothmg  to  relate 
S)oxvf  converts  among  the  heathen  or  martyrs  among  their 
jSersfllls  back  upon  the  first  Mrs.  Judson,  am  endeavours 
to  do  ustk-e  to  her  merits.  Having  exhausted  his  topic  he 
•otu?ns  tohis  hero,  and  goes  on  thus:  «  Mr.  Judson  ceased  to 
•e"cUhe  path  of  life  alone,  and  a  new  character  appears  in 
our  m  rrat  ve."  This  was  the  second  Mrs.  Judson  ,  She  also 
r;e  n-ght  have  anticipated,  was  " the  most  finished  aM 
fniltless  specimen  of  an  American  woman.  bhc  had  been 
me>tTsh' ma  Sed  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Boardman,  "  a  tall,  manly 
prcMOUSij  «^^"  ,    .    .      „     J     ^^  in  Bui-mah,  and  whose  final 

rrvrsfstX,  V"^^^^^^^^  of  Wolfe,  of  Chatham, 
and  of  the  younger  Adams"-we  have  no  assistance  in  determin- 
fn..  who  the  latter  gentleman  was-"  have  been  no  unfitting  y 
comnared  w^th  his."  It  was  natural  that  Mrs.  Boardman  should 
tot  so  ™t  a  loss,  and  Dr.  Worcester  records  that  "  her 
loriow  was^deep  and  intense,  but  she  was  sustained  by  Divine 
„orlOw^^dr,u    1  married  Dr.  Judson,  to  whom  she 

rr  i  ^chli-  iv£  ^quitted  the  East,  she  sailed  .vith 
Wfoi  America,  but  died  on  the  passage,  at  St  Helena,  and 
Zl^y.Z  was  present  at  her  death,  "traced  her  upward 

*'f  he' missionary  landed   alone  at   Boston,  in  1845,  and  his 

Tv,l  ^ modueed  everywhere   a   thrill  of  emotion,   and  the 

ri.t  5::fr  to  look  upon  the  man^who  h^d  siiffi^red^nd 

vhate'^r  Dr.  Worcester  does  not  explain.  He  adds,  however 
tlrit  Judson  withdrew  himself  from  the  unwelcome  ovations  which 
Seeded  Wm  in  Massachusetts.  Public  man  festatlo^s  were  dis- 
Ssteful  toa  man  "whose  heart  was  bleeding  under  bereave- 
ment  "  and  who  knew,  moreover,  a  better  source  of  consolation 
Tan  any  which  they  could  offer  him.  And  so,  eight  months 
after  iTs^^ival  in  Boston,  he  once  more  led  to  he  hymeneal 
al  ar  "a  ^fted  spirit,"  Miss  Emily  Chubbuck,  "who  left  the 
commnionship  of  early  friends  and  the  pleasmg  paths  of 
Stire  o  become  the  successor  of  illustrious  women,  in  the 
jSpS  s  of  his  home,  and  the  labours  of  missionary  life. 
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This  lady,  "  Mrs.  Chubbuck  Judson,"  as  she  is  styled  m  the  . 
biography  to  distinguish  her  from  "  Mrs.  Boardman  Judson, 
survived  her  husband,  and  the  story,  which  is  more  fertile  lu 
connubial  than  in  missionary  adventure,  fitly  terminates  witli 
these  words :  "  She  lives,  to  illustrate  the  graces  ot  intellectua 
ami  Christian  culture,  and  the  undying  strength  of  conjugal 
and  maternal  devotion."* 


THE   ANGLO-INDIAN  BISHOPS. 

It  would  be  impossible   to  notice  individually  the  various 
<Tcntlemen  who,  during  the  present  century,  have  represented 
the  manifold  sects  of  Protestantism  in  India,  and  whose  claim  to 
the  character  of  apostolic  missionaries  was  fiot  less  substantial 
than  that  of  Judson  and  Buchanan.     Some  of  them  will  traverse, 
from  time  to  time,  the  scene  which  we  have  still  to  unroll ;  but 
it  is  now  time  to  consider,  in  a  separate  form,  the  special  opera- 
tions of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Hindostan,  when  she  at  length 
assumed,  in  1814,  a  distinct  organization,  and  resolved  to  present 
herself  in  more  imposing  guise  to   the  contemplation   of  the 
Hindoos.     Up  to  that  date  she  had  salaried  chiefly  Danes  and 
Germans,  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  because  no  others  would 
accept  her  commission.     But  if  the  Church  of  England,  accus- 
tomed  to   such   alliances,  entrusted  her  honour  to  men  who 
brought  fresh  ignominy  on  a  name  already  somewhat  tarnished 
even^among  the  oriental  sects,  she  could  still  plead,  in  arrest  ot 
condemnation,  that  their  irregularities  had  not  hitherto  been 
controlled  by  adequate  ecclesiastical  authority.     When  she  could 
find  time  to  despatch  one  of  her  "  bishops  "  to  India,  the  world 
would  witness  a  very  difterent  exhibition  of  her  real  character. 
There  were  some  little  difliculties  to  be  removed,— the  acqui- 
escence of  the  government  to  be  solicited,— the .  salary  to   be 
determined  and  secured,— and  then  a  new  era  would  dawn  for 
India.     So  at  last  she  chose  her  bishop,  and  the  object  of  her 
choice  was  Dr.  Thomas  Middleton.       , .    ^     ,  ,       ,^  ^ 

It  was  apparently  high  time  to  try  this  final  remedy.  "From 
the  want  of -superintendence,"  said  Lord  Valentia,  just  before 
Middleton  arrived,  "  it  is  painful  to  observe,  that  the  characters 
of  too  many  of  the  clergy  are  by  no  means  creditable  to  the 
doctrines  they  profess,  which,  together  with  the  unedifymg  con- 
tests that  prevail  among  them  even  in  the  pulpit,  tend  to  lower 
the  religion,  and  its  followers,  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  of  every 

•  Biographical  Sketches,  &c.,  pp.  99-111. 
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,       •  .-««"•     As  a  remedy  for  those  evils,  Lord  Valcntia 

of  Dr.  ^liddlcton.  ^     distinctive  attri- 

the  Arcluleacoiiry  of  lluntii  -^clon  tuo  luci    y  London." 

Hertfordshire,  and  the  ?^-^*^.lX^„f  ^^,^,7"^^^^^^  to 

and   struggled   manfully  ^^T^/^^*^"  ^^f^^^^^^^^^  him  to 

standing  these  dispositions,  the  Churchy  ^^^ 

J^rS^^^::^^  f  F-din^^  an^^  their 
influence  "P«"  ^«^\f  °\^^^^^^^  had  stipulated  for 

We  1*^7"  5.«S^^^Va^^^  year  for  himself,  two  thousand 

a  salary  of  five  thousand  pouna^y^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^^^^   ^^^^ 

^  "';''  "JS.d  rVmlne.  ti^    housaml  pounds,  allomnR 

r:':usr^:?:r;,me„.  though  ojeirjun*^^^ 

faction,"  «a>8  Mr.  I*  ""'•  "  uXcd  his  reiterated  complaint, 
tat  the  insensiHe  go"™"™  his  mverty.  They  seem  to  have 
"."■''f' Ih^^  Se  reSved  a  o|^£'n.ore  tU  ten  .time» 
fti^^  -  ^Sop  in  France,  he  nught  contnve  to 

"'•K^yae^e^ofhis^eo^e^n^^^^^ 
l:'];„^£Sl^:xLdefovri;fS"-*ough  mdi.  remaned 

•  Travels,  vol.  5.,  ch.  v.,  p.  199.  . 
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8  not  the  only  source  of 
\\a,t  an  official  whose 
hough  India  remained 


b  Lc  Bas,  vol. !.,  cb.  vi ,  p.  177. 
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perfectly  unconscious  of  the  fact, — should  receive  a  due  amotmt 
of  public  homage.  Even  this  reasonable  expectation  was 
mortified.  "  As  to  my  reception  on  landing,"  he  says,  with 
evident  emotion,  "it  was  anything  but  what  it  ought  to 
have  been." 

In  this  generous  and  apostolic  temper  he  commenced  his 
episcopal  labours.  That  they  ever  extended  beyond  the  ranks 
of  those  who  were  called  his  clergy,  though  most  of  them  pro- 
fessed "  another  gospel"  than  his,  is  not  pretended ;  but  at  all 
events  his  position  afforded  him  opportunities  for  excursions 
into  various  provinces  of  India,  and  the  facts  which  they 
brought  under  his  notice  must  have  tried  him  almost  as  severely 
as  the  insufficiency  of  his  income,  and  the  unexpected  coldness 
of  his  reception.  The  only  signs  of  life  and  progress  which 
ever  met  his  eye  were  exhibited  by  the  Catholic  missions,  Avhile 
those  which  were  conducted  by  Protestants  were  already 
hastening  to  deciay.  Thus,  at  Cuddalore,  he  received  "  a 
melancholy  representation  of  the  decayed  state  of  the  mission  ;" 
while  of  the  once  vaunted  establislunent  of  Tranquebar,  upon 
Avhich  so  much  money  had  been  lavished,  we  are  told,  "  the 
mission  of  Tranquebar  was  a  source  of  perpetual  agitation  and 
distress  to  him.  It  was  hastening  to  decay,  and  apparently  to 
utter  extinction."*  And  not  o-ly  was  this  the  unpleasant 
spectacle  which  met  him  cveryAvhere,  but  even  the  English  dis- 
played a  culpable  indiffijrence  to  the  claims  of  his  "jurisdiction." 
"  The  Baptists,"  he  says,  with  grave  irony,  "  seem  to  have 
abandoned  all  conversion  but  that  of  Europeans ;  but  tin  y 
boast  of  their  success  among  his  Majesty's  European  troops," — 
Avhich  he  appears  to  have  thought  was  not  exactly  their  pro 
fessed  object  in  going  to  India.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  had  opportunities  of  noticing  that  "  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  done  Avonders  in  the  East." 

Among  the  various  journeys  of  Dr.  Middleton  in  India  the 
first  receives  the  special  attention  of  his  biographer,  and  is 
perhaps  the  only  one  which  calls  for  ours.  It  appears  that  he 
rarely  consented  to  resign  the  society  of  Mrs.  Middleton ;  and 
he  records  that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  the  Avind  was 
inconveniently  high,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment of  his  pastoral  voyage,  "  Whilst  I  Avas  endeavouring  to 
comfort  Mrs.  Middleton,  our  little  dog  jumped  upon  her  lap,  as 
if  fully  impressed  Avith  the  terror  of  the  scene."  Perhaps  some 
of  his  readers  may  have  thought  that  terror  was  not  exactly 
the  feature  which  predominated  in  the  scene;  and  that  the 
spectacle  of  a  "bishop"  comforting  his  wife  in  a  gale  of  wind, 

•  Ch.  xvi.,  p.  481. 
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LP  Bas  would  reprove  this  le>ity»;"J  '  , .    ^    ^  j^U  and 

im|.ro5sivc  than  "'^  """l"  .<.,ro„„le  foi  social  pieccJenca, 
„™,l,.man,  »«"  ^1  °r,,a  d™fuh  «vo  .homaml  a  year  .ml 
,vho  <  «™'"""5"  "^,ZiA  him  wherever  he  »cnt  a  ».fe, 

"Tu  b^  true,  aa  Lo„l  Valentia  in.in,a.«,  Aat  "  Hmd^a^: 

„uchaw.yodhyex,er„.l^«^^^^^^^ 

ths  impression  Avhich  f'^  • '^"".p^„.  _  •  :„jn  »  gays  the  censo- 

''^'^  r  xt'^^Vod'^-t  ag£rarrsigh(of  the  lawn 

what  exacting  in  tl'eir  notions  of  w^^^^^^      -rnowhlre  recorded; 
of  religion,  t^o-g^^l^XThrir  «    r^^^^  from  the 

though  we  may  perhaps  ^^l^' ^^^    to  whom  they  continually 

Z7^''MVro^?l'y};'Tj:'Z^J^ZTto  maia  doe,n«t. 
the  «i»t  '•  bishop"  ivhom  ^"8  J™  ""'X  „,,eoted  ftom 

r-  ^?ci:  ^rjv-'s  vfaA\r„C,  :u'udi„g.ohi. 

him.        "C  do  noi  ri"'    ,        .  rplioion  among  Hindus, 

labours,  ".h«  *lif"^™tf„';"  SZllyaccelera,cd."8 
Mahometans,  or  Parsecs,  has  ocen  wry  j^ 

?Trt„t' Jdy  The    onft'Si  ^iZorder  among  hi 
failed  oAon  to  umody  me  ^^   ^^„^  „,  hunself, 

as  they  can,  without  maKing  u  i     1         .     ;  ,4  „„t  go 

ni„„u«  the  work  IS  going  -.jj-'f^"^-,  ais,«ie.ude  .0  the 
«rst  Anglican  prelate  in  India,"  Ve  »-e  told  by  General  Parlhy, 

II  24/e,  ch.  xii.,p-3*7- 
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■ous  explanation, "  that 
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sent  to  India  does  not, 
3  rcsidts  expected  from 
listorian,  alluding  to  his 
religion  among  Hindus, 
materially  accelerated.''^ 
,ve  find  that  he  utterly 
md   disorder   among  his 
,'■    he   tells  us  himself, 
uritans,  act  together  Avith 
3untenance  them,  so  far 
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istero  della  Croce  e  le  Tertii  del 
lale  foUie !"  Ventura,  La  Belleze 

■inn-j,ch.xxx.,p.375(1857). 


arose  out  of  a  demand  by  the  Presbyterians  "  for  the  alternate 
use  of  the  cathedral  in  Calcutta."*  The  last  of  them,  Dr. 
Cotton,  appears  to  have  given  the  Presbyterians  even  more 
than  they  asked  for.  "  In  India,"  an  Anglican  society  was 
lately  informed  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  "the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  has  ordered  his  chaplains  to  allow  the  Presbyterian 
chaplains  to  go  shares  in  their  chapels."  f  Such  has  been  the 
progress  since  Dr.  Middleton's  time. 

It  is  true  he  deplored  "  the  discordant  tenets  of  the  mis- 
sionaries," and  apparently  not  without  reason.  "  Next  to  the 
suspicion  that  the  Europeans  are  generally  destitute  of  all  real 
religion,"  says  his  biographer,  "  the  grand  impediment  the 
Gospel  has  to  contend  Avith  among  idolaters  arises  from  the 
multiplicity  of  shapes  under  which  our  A-isible  religion  presents 
itself  to  their  notice.  Their  observation  uniformly  is,  that  they 
should  think  much  better  of  Christianity,  if  there  iccre  not 
quite  so  many  different  kinds  ofit."t  I^»-  Middleton  and  his 
successors  were  not  able  to  afford  the  heathen  much  assistance 
in  this  difficulty,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  conflicting 
sects  whose  existence  provoked  their  comments,  and  perhaps 
justified  their  contempt  for  the  "visible  religion"  of  their 
masters.  "Romanism  is  one"  says  a  writer  whom  we  shall 
have  to  notice  hereafter ;  "  Mohamedism  is  one ;  and  Pagan- 
ism is  one ;  but  we  are  not  one.  And  until  we  become  one, 
the  world  will  never  be  convinced."  §  The  prospects  of  the 
heathen  world  are,  then,  somewhat  gloomy,  as  there  is  not  yet 
much  sign  of  Protestantism  converging  to  unity  ;  and  we  shall 
find  reason  in  the  course  of  these  pages  for  beheving,  that 
the  manifold  sects  which  it  has  generated  are  chiefly  occupied, 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  in  making  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  impossible.  Failing  in  all  other  aims,  thejr  are  only 
too  successful  in  this.  ||  "  A  large  portion  of  the  sterility  of  our 
missions,"  says  Dr.  Grant,  "  may  be  attributed  to  that  discord 
which  Christianity," — he  means  Protestantism, — "exhibits  in 
the  very  sight  of  the  unbeUever."  And  he  repeats  the  barren 
confession  again  and  again.  "  Must  there  not  arise,"  he  asks, 
"  a  strong  presumption  in  the  mind  of  an  unbeliever  against 
the  Divine  origin  of  that  doctrine,  or  system,  Avhich  cannot  be 

•  Th«  EstablUhment  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  India,  p.  17. 

f  Quoted  in  The  Times,  June  6, 1861. 

X  Life,  ch.  v.,  p.  132. 

§  Reed's  Visit  to  the  American  Churches,  vol  u.,  p.  298. 

II  Two  centuries  ago,  a  well-linown  Protestant  writer,  in  a  formal  treatise  on 
the  conversion  of  ti»e  heathen,  while  admitting  that  the  "  disputationos  et  rixa) 
inter  Christianos  "  were  one  of  the  fatal  fruits  of  the  so-called  Reformation,  added, 
"unde  Christian!  terh  prius  deveniunt  Gentiles,  quam  Gentiles  ChrlstianL"  J 
Hoombeek,  D«  Convertione  Jndorum  et  Gentilium,  lib.  i.,  cap  i.,  p.  3  (1669). 
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clearly  asoertainod.  or  on  -«* 'f '^SmLTm  Ha      ith 

*:q«  evil  in  a  mU«y  Jj^  to 'he  heathen  ^^  ^^^^  ,^^^ 

been  hred  from  llio  l^riuuii  ui  "  "  ,.'  ,.  i  ,„  „i,|,  „, 
who  created  and  the..  ».«' V'™J°J  wllean  bSoW  of  C..1- 
,v„  shall  -  l-7''>5-  t  Sfy  l;  S  rplco  the  very 

J^T^Sir^IStr/p^^^  i^  -Pects  variously 

\l^^^'^  /'"  t    Z\\tZ  hoped  by  such  admissions  to  conceal  from 
disputed  t— vnd  f,;' 'Character  of  Protestantism  ! 
""Tl^S:^^^^  that  that  form  of  religious 

•i^nlirCn  before  the  heathen  for  half  a  century,  and  that 
opnuonhasbcenbetoreme  ^^^  ^^ 

he  has  already  judged  it,  as  ^^^  '>nau  b       Jj  .        ^^.^^  ^^. 

future  chapters  of  this  work      I'^^^^f^^^^Xf  "conflicts  of  its 
played  life  ^"^^  "^S  '^J^y/.^oig^rSsh  declared  before 
various  sects      As  f'^'^^^^^^^f ^^'^^^.^J^H^^^^     is  supplied  with  a 
the  House  of  Commons        \T™'  '"^^t^^^^ 
plentiful  assortment  ofs««ts-Cah  mists  Lnuan, 

Sloravians,  &c--no  one   ««««;« J°Jf^    alh     Lr^^ 

whether   the   ^^]--f f^^ut^^  ^^ 

genuine  ^-S-^^^^^^^^^  said  Major  Scott  Waring, 

Ssaw  thl'ZlJplying  on  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

nSrrt  Jd  a  celebrated  write^^^^^^^^^^^^  f^l^ 

« the .  itinerant  /^^^^^t  cs   p  tn^^^^^^      -  '^^  --* 

:s?=Llttis^of.««,di^^ 

*  Banrtlott  '.tctures,  app.  p.  316.  -reiniamB  B  D. :  D.  507  (1856). 

t  CA«l..«»i<y  and  Hinduism^  I^S-t^^JJ^f  ^^fs 
J  SpeecA  of  Charles  Marsh.  Esq-,  M.P.,  July  1.  low- 

§  Observation».8ic.,V'^- 

\\  The  Timet,  2l8t  October,  1858. 
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amB,B.D.sp.507(1856). 
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missionaries  do  not  present  a  very  encouraging  fnmt  to  the 
Hindoo  or  Mussulman  would-be  neophyte ;"  Avhilc  another 
writer,  Avho  spent  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  India, 
declares  that  "the  rancour  and  bitterness"  displayed  by  the 
various  Protestant  sects  towards  each  other  "  surpassed  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Mussulmans  at  Hyderabad,  and  the  violence  of 
the  JJrahmins  at  Poouah."*  We  shall  see  the  same  melancholy 
spectacle  exhibited  in  every  part  of  the  Avorld,  and  everywhere 
with  such  disastrous  results,  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  emissaries  whom  Protestantism  has  despatched  to  every 
land  are  only  employed  in  increasing  the  perplexity,  and  rivet- 
ing the  bonds,  of  i.the  pagan,  by  convincing  him  of  the  earthly 
origin  of  all  religions  save  his  own. 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Middleton.     Perhaps  the  only  thing  ui 
connection  with  him  which  need  excite  our  surprise,  is  the  fact, 
which  Avill  always  remain  unexplained,  that  any  one  should 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  write  his  Ufe.     The  solitary  inci- 
dent which  Mr.  Le  Bas  is  able  to  record  in  two  large  volumes, 
is  his  establishment  of  a  "college,"  which,  he  must  have  known, 
has  proved  a  total  fiiilure ;  and  to  Avhicli,  as  we  shall  presently 
learn,  the  Hindoos  refuse  to  send  their  children,  because  its 
scholars  invariably  become  atheists.     Middleton  proposed,  as  a 
bait  to  reluctant  missionaries  and  professors,  enormous  salaries, 
which  excited  even  in  India  such  comments  as  the  following  : 
"  The  bishop's  plan  is   a  piece  of  worldly  mechanism,   con- 
structed to  attract  qualified  performers  by  a  direct  appeal  to 
those  feeUngs  which  regulate  the  choice  of  professions  by  the 
calculations  of  interest."!     The  professors,  it  appears,   were 
easily  found,  but  Mr.  Howard  Malcohn  assures  us,  m  1839, 
that  "  there  have  as  yet  never  been  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
students  at  a  time.    The  salary  of  the  principal  is  one  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  and  of  the  second  teacher  seven  huntlred 
pounds.";    And  in  1857,  exactly  forty  years  after  its  foundation, 
M.  de  Valbezen  noticed  on  the  spot  that  "  the  bishop  s  college 
is  almost  entirely  abandoned  ;"§  although,  as  Count  de  Warren 
obsened,  when  he  visited  it  in  1843,  "  it  admits   Chnstian 
children,  whether  European  or  native."|| 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  from  Middleton  to  his  successors. 
Whatever  the  later  Anglican  bishops  in  India  may  prove,  they 
can  hardly  present  fewer  claims  to  our  esteem  than  the  first  ot 
their  number.     Towards  the  close  of  his  career,  when  his  wife  s 

•  Thirty  Years  in  India,  by    '^or  Bevan;  voU  ii.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  102. 

t  Aiiatio  Journal,  yoLiyL-tf.  j!J9.  _  .        ,-  .  '' 

X  Travels  in  8.  Eastern  Asia,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  17. 

§  Les  Anglais  et  I'Inde,  par  E.  de  Valbezen,  ch.  m.,  p.  162. 

II  L'Inde  Anglaise,  tome  iii.,  ch.  xii ,  p.  233. 
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that  his  heart  sunk  at  the  very  »\°;^J  l^M'^^i,  ZvA.,  that  it 
suppose  that  he  wished  to  «^'«^y',^>  ^*}Jf.  f "  aS 

un(l  a  hero .'  .  ,   ,       ,       which  Middleton 

nf  tVinsP  who  in  succession  fiUea  the  place  wmm  -  •• 

phshed  Ilebei  ,  <"  d    t  a><^  hi  „        ^^,^^^^     ^y  ,,,\A  our  wreath  to 
man,  a  poet,  and  a  scholai,  «ouiu  ^^''     » J  ,        awarded  h  m. 

i,  ,1,,,.  only  to  such  a,  '"•"TrtH'd;er-»ho.c  poetical  tm- 

form  of   religion   encourapa.     I"   «"«   ««^   3  ^  n. 

which  disclose  the  secret  thoughts  of  his  hear     """J« 

daily  communings  of  his  «»»1.  *»«.". '"'?"L^     He  mLs 
3nrv  exhibition  of  devout  and  Christian  feeUng.    "=  ""T' 

: t;?  as  a  refined  aiul  'P--'""-  '°Cn  omvtae  .rSr, 
.ion^,noras„,u,.owhmn*eeo^^^^^^^^^ 

r':  "  c'lS^'Sctrnevrr^^vcd-d  Conversions'- 
Sne'r'ookpSe.  Perh.p..herc  are  ™^  tvro  men  m 
the  whole  army  of  Protestant  ™»?'°"''"^dS^  ™„  „f  can., 
stone.-who«  pages  are  "»»f  ■f. ''J,"'^  trfteTuie  comic 
^^J^ll^^^^tfZ  sSt^  of  .he  con. 
vciiticle. 

•  Life.  vol.  il,  ch.  xxvli.,  p.  809. 

t  Howard  Malcolm,  vol.  u.,  ch.  U.,  p.  7/. 
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llrher  Rooms,  like  Middleton,  to  have  not  only  exorfod  no 
inrtiiciicc  whatever  \ipon  the  heathen  world  (Uitside  his  conuini- 
iiion,  bill  to  have  contended  in  vain  with  the  disorders  which 
])rcvailed  within  it,  "  Instances  of  actual  conversion  to  Christ- 
ianity," he  says,  "  arc  as  yet  very  uncommon ;"  or,  as  he 
expresses  it  a  little  later,  "  few  indeed  in  number,  but  enough 
to  show  that  the  thing  is  not  impossible."*  "  The  Roman 
Catholics,"  he  confi'sses,  "are  considerably  more  numerous;" 
and  then,  under  the  tyranny  of  prejudices  from  which  even  his 
eminent  qualities  did  not  exempt  him,  he  tries  to  defame  their 
character.  Sometimes  this  petty  and  ungenerous  temper  was 
rebuked  even  by  men  of  his  own  religion,  and  one  example 
deserves  mentioii.  Heber  had  stooped  to  sneer  <it  a  Catholic 
missionary,  venerated  even  by  Protestants  as  the  very  "  ty])e  of 
a  Christian  minister,"  and  drew  upon  himself  this  rebuke : 
"  Bishop  Ileber  seems  scarcely  to  have  done  justice  to  this 
excellent  man,  in  ascribing  his  popularity  to  the  smoothness  of 
his  manner,  and  his  tact  in  administering  to  the  self-love  of  his 
associates."f 

Of  liis  own  position  among  the  rival  sects  which,  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  heathen,  were  waging  perpetual  war  with  each 
other,  he  often  speaks  bitterly.  "Our  chief  hindrances,"  he 
says,  "  are  some  of  those  Avho  are  professedly  engaged  in  the 
same  work  with  ourselves,  the  Dissenters.  These  are  indeed 
verj-  civil,  and  affect  to  rejoice  at  our  success ;  but  they,  some 
how  or  other,  cannot  help  interfering,  and  setting  up  rival 
schools  close  to  ours ;  and  they  apparently  find  it  easier  to  draw 
off  our  pupils  than  to  look  out  for  fresh  and  more  distant  fields 
of  exertion  and  enterprise.} 

Yet  Hebcr's  own  clergy  seem  to  have  instructed  their  rivals 
in  the  very  arts  which  he  reproved.  The  twentieth  report  of  the 
"Calcutta  Auxiliary  Baptist  Missionary  Society"  complains, 
with  apparent  reason,  that  when  they  "dismissed  a  native 
preacher  for  gross  immorality,  the  missionaries  of  the  Propaga- 
tion Society  received  him  into  the  Church  of  England  ;"§  and  in 
our  own  day,  a  Presbyterian  writer  reproaches  "  the  frequent 
laxity  of  some  of  the  Church  of  England  missions,"  on  the  same 
ground,  that  they  eagerly  receive  converts  dismissed  from  other 
sectr,  on  account  of  their  irregularities.  ||  The  inconvenience, 
however,  of  the  continual  migration  of  "  converts"  from  one  sect 
to  another  appears  at  last  to  have  instigated  one  Anglo-Indian 

•  Hebcr's  Indian  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xzvii!.,  p.  208  (1813). 

t  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  xv.,  p.  150. 

i  Vol.  ii.,  Correspondence,  p.  189. 

§  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  sxxv.,,  p.  8. 

II  Mackenzie,  Six  Teart  in  India,  vol.  iii,.  cb.  It.,  p.  146. 
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Iircliite  to  "  (liscouriiKc  all  attemptH  at  prosclytism  from  any  other 
[•r()lf;«>tant  Church."* 

The  Luthuran  clcrjjfy  apiwar  to  have  jfiven  Helier  a  world  of" 
trouble,  from  whicli  hu  could  not  well  escape  as  lon^  an  they 
were  actually  employed,  as  tlicy  are  to  this  day,  m  ministerN  of 
the  Church  of  England.  In  tlie  capital  itself  he  must  have 
witnessed  tttran|j;e  Mi^rlits  ;  for  even  "  the  Mission  Church  at  Cal- 
cutta was  then  occupied  by  the  llev.  Mr.  llin^eltaulM',  a  cler;<y- 
man  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  wlio  had  lu'enscnt  to  India  und«'r 
the  patrona}>:e  of  tlie  Society  for  Promotin>jf  Christian  Know- 
led};e  !"t  lleber  had,  therefore,  no  power  to  correct,  nor  even 
any  i-i>;ht  to  rebuke  them ;  and  though  he  professed  to  l)e  indi^;- 
nant  with  some  df  the  English  clergy  for  openly  communicating 
witli  heretics,  he  actually  allowed,  when  reproached  by  a  Lutheran 
minister,  that  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  imitate  them.  "Were 
I  to  return  to  Gennany,"  he  wrote  apolof»etically  to  the  llev. 
Deocar  Schmuit,  "  I  woulil  apiin,  as  before,  humbly  and  thank- 
fully avail  myself  of  the  preaching  and  sacramental  ordinam-es 
of  the  Lutlieran  Evangelical  Church."J  He  seems,  therefore,  to 
have  anticipated  that  remarkable  theory,  more  fully  developed 
in  our  own  day,  which  makes  Church  communion  a  question  of 
geography,  and  condemns  in  one  province  as  an  act  of  schism 
what  in  tne  next  it  approves  as  Christian  and  Catholic.  It  was 
intolerable  for  Lutherans  to  oppose  Anglicanism  at  Calcutta, 
but  it  would  have  been  equally  criminal  in  Anglicans  to  oppose 
Lutheranism  at  Berlin.  We  can  hardly  be  surprised  if  in 
their  conflict  with  the  Protestant  bishops  of  India  the 
Lutherans  always  triumphed. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  English  religion  failed,  as  completely 
under  Heber  as  it  did  under  Middleton,  either  to  attract  the 
heathen  without,  or  to  quiet  the  divisions  within  its  fold.  It 
would,  however,  have  been  something  if  the  Protestant  bishops 
had  been  able  at  least  to  inspire  their  own  clergy  with  more 
generous  feelings  than  they  had  been  wont  to  display  before  their 
episcopal  rulers  arrived.  Even  this  they  failed  to  effect.  Long 
after  both  HelHjr  and  Middleton  had  left  this  world,  and  bid  an 
eternal  farewell  to  its  brief  Iionours  and  emoluments,  the  un- 
scrupulous acquisitiveness  of  the  Anglican  clergy  was  a  jest  in 
Indian  Society,  so  that  even  the  gravest  and  most  religious 
statesmen  of  that  country  thought  it  a  fair  subject  of  remark. 
**  Owen,  the  late  Chaplain  General,  died  last  year," — 1825, — 
says  Lord  Teignmouth,  "  worth  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds.    I  speak  positively  as  to  the  amount,  on  the  authority 

•  Atiatie  Journal,  voL  xuvL,  p.  276  (1841). 
t  Feanon'i  Memoirs  qf  Buchanan,  voL  i.,  p.  147. 
X  CorrttpomUuM,  p.  249. 
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of  one  who  wont  to  Doctors'  Commons  and  profW*^  «  «o|»y  ^ 
liis  will."*  And  this,  though  an  extreme,  was  n<H  ••  "tolit^'ry 
ease.  **  Ft  would  seem,"  says  a  writer  who  lias  already  ^iveii  iis 
valuable  information,  "  that  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  the 
( 'ompany's  chaplains  were  a  money-making  race  of  men.  'I'hcro 
is  a  (urious  entry  in  the-  journal  of  Mr.  Kiernander,  the  old 
Danish  missionary,  running  in  tlu'se  words :  '  The  Uev.  Mr. 
Ulanshard  is  preparing  to  g«>  to  England  u))on  an  American  ship 
in  about  a  fortnight,  worth  five  lakhs  of  rupees.  Mr.  Owen  two 
and  a  half  lakhs.  Mr.  Johnson  three  and  u  half  laklis.'  An 
average  annual  saving,  if  Mr.  K.  is  to  be  trusted,  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds !  These  churchmen  nuist  have 
devoted  themselves  to  something  more  lucrative  than  the  cure  of 
souls,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  What  it  was  may  readily  be 
conjet:tured."t  We  have  no  further  aid  in  determining  to  what 
kind  of  traffic  Mr.  Kaye's  conjecture  alludes,  but  may  ])erhaps 
assume  that  it  was  nothing  more  discreditable  than  the  purstiits 
condemned  in  the  caustic  apothegm  of  liernoulli :  "  Tout  ce  qui 
va  dans  I'Inde,  militaire,  medecin,  missionaire,  est  marchand, 
ott  le  decicnt  /"+  or  the  equally  emphatic  statement  of  Ilaafner, 
"  Personne  ne  part  \)0\it  I'Inde  que  dans  Tintention  de  faire 
fortune.''^  But  this  point,  as  illustrating  the  character  of  Pro- 
testant missionaries,  deserves  further  notice. 

""  For  some  years,"  observes  a  great  Indian  authority,  '*  it  was 
a  common  practice  of  many  of  tlie  missionaries  in  India  to  talk 
of  the  hardships  of  their  situation,  the  sacrifices  they  had  made 
in  leaving  their  family,  friends,  and  native  land,  thus  creating 
very  erroneous  impressions  upon  people  in  England.  Now,  I 
believe,  for  the  most  part,  tliat  those  who  come  to  India  as  mis- 
sionaries are  far  better  off  in  means,  situation  of  life,  and  general 
comfort,  than  they  would  have  been  in  England."  After  other 
remarks,  in  which  he  openly  ridicules  their  pretended  "  devotion 
to  the  cause"  as  %  motive,  in  any  degree,  for  coming  to  India, 
and  observing  that  "  their  labour  is  infinitely  less  than  it  would 
have  been  in  England,"  he  continues  thus :  "  The  clergj*  of  the 
Church  of  England,  too,  will  not,  I  think,  refuse  to  allow  that 
their  situation  has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  improved  by  their 
appointment  to  India.  .  .  .  Those  of  the  lowest  origin  usually 
give  themselves  the  greatest  airs.  This  affectation  is,  however, 
on  the  wane ;  men  have  begun  to  find  out  that  no  one  believes 
their  pretensions. "|| 

•  Life  of  Lord  Teig»mouih,  vol.  ii.,  p.  465. 

f  A  aye's  /tdminittration  of  the  S.  I.  C,  p.  630. 

I  Description  de  I'Inde,  tome  iii.,  Supplement,  p.  105. 

§  Voyages  dans  la  PininsuU  Occidentale  de  I'Inde,  ptr  M.  J.  HMfner,  tcme !., 
p.  8. 

II  Notes  on  Indian  /Iffairs,  by  the  Hon.  F.  J.  Shorty  rol  it,  p.  itIO, 
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Tt  iH,  iM'rlmps,  not  HurpriHinn  that  these  pri'tensions  shouhl 
rxrito  (U-risinn  in  I»<Ua,  uhnc  the  true  ponition  ..t  the  so-ealled 
niisrlonarics  is  perfectly  appreciated,  ilicy  are  nc.t  iKnorant, 
for  .-xamplo,  that  he.idcM  the  large  salanos  which  t  .ey  receive, 
the  "  Calcutta  Diocesan  Additional  Clergy  hocuty  require  tlie 
resid..nts  of  the  stutiou,"  U.,  the  Knglinh,  "  to  pay  <.ne  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  for  the  clergyman's  passage  and  outfit,  ami  to 
deposit  two  hun.ln-d  and  fifty  pounds,  in  order  to  send  the 
clerirvnian  h.i.k  to  England  in  the  event  ol  failure  ot  hc«alth. 
Th.'v  live  also  recniired  to  huild  a  narsonage  and  keep  it  in 
repair."*  Such  are  the  "  sacrifices'*  to  which  the  Anghcaii 
cleriiv  lire  Huhject  in  India.  .i.       i  ♦„ 

N.ir  can  we  helieve  that,  as  tune  goes  on,  they  learn  to 
manifist  a  more  apostolic  character.  A  letter,  written  from 
In.lia  to  a  mother,  in  18.58,  hy  a  clergyman's  wife,  and  commu- 
nicated  to  the  writer  of  th(>se  pages,  contains  the  tollowing, 

among  similar  .>xamples :  "  Dr. shirks  work  s<.  very  much, 

and  nretcMuls  weakness  so  much.  It  is  very  disgusting  to  see  a 
man  like  him,  the  picture  of  health,  pretending  weakness  to 
Hhirk  work,  yet  aide  to  amuse  himself,  and  go  to  large  <hnner 
partios  almost  every  night.  You  would  be  shocked  at  the.  stylo 
of  clercy  out  here.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  remain  for  the 
pay,  and  put  aside  conscience  as  regards  work.  Jtonoy,  money  ! 
!s  the  cJv  here  with  almost  every  one."  This  lady  adds  : 
"  Thank  God,  my  darling,"  meaning  her  husband,     is  not  ot 

this  sort."  .  . ,    ,  ^  , 

The  progress  of  time,  as  we  have  said,  does  not  apnear  to 
correct  these  infirmities.     In  1859,  we  find  Dr.  Cotton,  tlie  Pro- 
testant Bishop  of  Calcutta,  consoling  his  clergy  under  the  dis- 
dainful reproaches  of  the  Calcutta  Renew,  whose  censures,  he 
observes,  "  were  circulated  as  a  tract,  in  which  the  missionaries 
are  identified  with  the  aristocratic  and  exclusive  English, '  riding 
in  Tiroud  vehicles,  indulging  in  costly  and  refined  observances, 
with  doors  besieged  by  pampered  menials.'        Such  rebukes,  Dr 
Cotton  assures  his  colleagues,  are  clearly  unreasonable ;  and  that 
he  might  furnish  them  with  a  peremptory  refutation  of  all  such 
peevish  criticisms,  he  suggests  to  them  a  convenient  and  effective 
reply :     "  You  may  answer,"  he  says,  "  that  aacettmm  w  no 
part  of  the  Gospel' system  "\ 

•  Colonial  Church  Chronicle,  y A.  y.,y.W)i.  i       •     it,     /^.    »  „j 

+  Primary  Charge  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calctdta.  qnoteo  in  the  Overland 
Bombay  Times,  November  26,  1869.  Let  it  be  petinitted  before  we  proceed,  to 
contrMttlie  words  of  a  true  Christian  priest  w.th  those  of  this  Anglican  prelate 
on  the  same  subject.  The  reader  will  judge  which  sonnd  like  an  echo  from  Heaven. 
"There  were  five  spiritual  presences  in  the  Cave  of  Bethlehem.  They  were 
Poverty,  Abandonment,  Rejection,  Secrecy,  and  Mortification.  They  started  with 
the  Infknt  Jew.  from  the  Cave,  and  they  went  with  Him  to  the  Tomb.    They 
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It  is  consoling  to  turn  from  tliesc  iynohle  pirtr.res  to  the  con- 
li'inplation  of  another  class  of  missioiniries,  wliom  I'rovidciiie 
has  employed  the  sumo  witnesses  to  describe.  Mr.  Malcolm 
n-hictantly  confesses  of  tho  ('utholic  clergy,  "  they  are  men  of 
<;(U)d  morals,  and  live  far  more  humbly  than  other  missionaries  ;" 
while  he  a(hls  that  "  their  stipend  is  twenty  pounds  per  annum." 
And  oven  this  revenue,  which  would  have  appeared  a  revolt- 
ing absurdity  to  Dr.  .Middleton  or  Dr.  Cotton,  is  more  than  they 
Homotimes  receive ;  for  another  writer  recounts  with  amaze- 
ment that  "  the  missionaries  manage  to  live  and  clothe  them- 
selves on  one  shilling  ])vr  day.  Though  there  are  sixty-two 
Kuropeaiis  employed,  an«l  many  eluirches  tti  reiiair,  and  endless 
law-suits  to  nndertaki',  the  whole  mission  at  >ladura,"  with  its 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  (!atholics,  "  only  costs  one  thousaiu* 
five  hundred  pimnds  ner  annum!"*  Why  should  these  wiitois 
be  astonished  that  there  are  still  in  the  world  men  w)'  la.e 
ceased  to  "  mind  earthly  things,"  and  who  can  affirm,  c : 
IVtor  did,  without  either  shame  or  ostentation,  "  silver  an  ,  '  t 
lia»(!  I  lume?"  The  apostolic  missionary  is  content  wit"  '  • 
rewards  which  bis  Master  knows  how  to  give  him  in  sc!  ret  :  u, 
is  "  the  hireling,  whose  own  the  sheep  are  not,"  who  1  ,  ^aliis, 
like  a  merchant,  for  salary  and  ptMision,  before  ho  will  lift  up  his 
voice  to  the  heathen ;  and  who,  like  the  established  clergy  in 
India,  "after  ten  years  is  entitled  to  the  half-pay  of  a  major, 
after  seven  years  to  that  of  a  captain."t  The  world  exhibits, 
in  its  various  scenes,  many  a  striking  contrast ;  but  what  con- 
trast does  earth  manifest  to  us  like  that  which  exists  between  the 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  missionary  ? 

It  is  probable  that  Hcber  suffered  many  a  pang  in  tho  society 
to  which  his  office  introduced  hini ;  but  though  his  refinement 

are  atem  powers,  and  their  vlBagea  unlovely,  and  their  voices  hanh,  and  their 

con^pany  unwelcome  to  the  natural  man Thi)  OQinpuniunshipofthe  Bcu>-<t8, 

und  the  room  they  had  as  it  were  lent  Him  to  be  born  in,  betokened  His  exceeding 
Poverty.  The  Manger  was  tho  type  of  Abandonment.  The  refuse  Straw,  on 
which  lie  lay,  and  which  perhaps  Joseph  gathered  from  under  the  feet  of  the  cattle, 
well  expressed  that  Rejection  wherewith  men  have  visited  and  will  visit  Him  and 
His  cliurch  through  all  generations  till  the  end 

"  There  was  something,  therefore,  in  these  five  things,  which  expressed  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Incarnate  \VoTd.  They  pourtrayed  His  human  sanctity.  They  were 
n  propliecy  of  the  Three- md-Thirty  Years.  They  foreshowedthe  tpirit  and  genius 
of  His  church  in  all  ag»$.  They  reversed  the  judgments  of  the  world,  and  were 
new  standards  according  to  which  the  last  Universal  Judgment  was  to  be  mea- 
sured. They  .  .  .  were  in  themselves  a  revelation,  .  .  .  Even  now,  what  are  all 
heresies,  which  concern  holy  living,  but  a  dishonouring  of  them  P  Asceticism  i« 
part  of  the  ignominy  of  the  Cross ;  and  modem  heathenism  turns  firora  it  with  the 
same  disdain  which  tho  elder  heathenism  of  Oreece  and  Rome  showed  lor  it  in  the 
days  of  the  persecuting  Ceesars."    F.  Faber,  Bethlehem,  ch.  iii.,  p.  145. 

•  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Caile,  ch  v.,  p.  180. 

+  Tht  Wonder*  ofElora,  ch.  xix.,p.  489. 
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was  often   wounded,  his  spiritual   nature   endured  the  trial 
without  a  shock.     It  would  be  easy  to  show  how  little  claim 
this  amiable  man,— whose  wretched  death  excites  no  remark  on 
the  part  of  his  biographers,— had  to  the  supernatural  character ; 
but  the  evidence  would  be  both  painful  and  superfluous.     He 
does  not,  indeed,  affect  any  other  character  than  that  Avhich 
was  really  his  own.     He  was  a  man  of  cultivated  mind  and 
refined  tastes,  but  he  hardly  pretended  to  be  an  apostle.     When 
he  goes  on  a  visitation  tour,  he  says,  with  a  simplicity  which 
was  free  from  all  affectation,  "  I  left,  with  a  heavy  heart,  my 
dear  wife  and  children,  for  the  visitation  of  Madras  and  the 
South  of  India."*      The  world  is  reasonable,  and  does   not 
expect  an  Anglican  bishop  to  manifest  any  higher  feeling  than 
this.     He  may  be,  and  often  is,  courteous,  liberal,  and  upright ; 
but  St.  Paul's  advice  he  cannc  t  follow,  for  he  hungers  after  the 
same  earthly  pleasures  which  other  men  crave;  and  thougli 
Holy  Scripture  points  to  a  loftier  state,  and  promises  special 
rewards  to  those  who  embrace  it,  his  ambition  is  content  with  a 
lower  lot.     To  Heber  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  of  St.  Francis,  of  De 
Britto,  and  their  brethren,  would  have  been  simply  intolerable 
for  a  single  week.     He  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  an  English 
gentleman,  but  he  was  no  more  an  apostolic  missionary,  dead  to 
self  and  the  world,  than  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  unreality  of  a  certain  class  of 
AngUcan  writers,  that  one  of  their  principal  authorities  could 
venture  to  say, "  Men  like  Henry  Martyn  and  Heber,  Rome 
would  have  canonized  long  since."  f  Rome,  as  this  reviewer 
calls  the  Church,  would  have  declined  to  employ  such  men 
even  as  "  ostiarii." 

There  is  perhaps  no  need  to  trace  further  the  succession  of 
obscure  names  which  have  been  connected  with  the  Protestant 
bishoprics  in  India.  The  life  of  the  last,  for  they  have  all 
found  biographers,  has  lately  been  written  by  his  son-in-law, 
and  is  quite  as  instructive  as  any  which  preceded  it.  Dr.  Daniel 
Wilson  does  not  appear  to  have  been  happier  than  Heber  or 
Middleton  in  his  dealings  with  Hindoos,  but  his  experience 
amongst  his  own  countrymen  exactly  resembled  theirs.  "  Sad, 
sad,"  he  says,  in  almost  his  first  letter  from  India,  "  has  been 
the  unsettling  of  the  diocese  since  Bishop  Middleton!"— m 
whose  time,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  sufficiently  deplorable. 
Dr.  Wilson  seems  to  have  followed  Heber's  practice  rather  than 
Middleton's  in  his  intercourse  -with  other  Protestant  sects. 


•  Journal,  vol.  i?.,  oh.  xxviii.,  p.  172. 

t  Chrutian  Eemembrancer,  October,  1859,  p.  876. 
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«Mv  heart,"  he  tells  Bridgman,  an  American  missionary,  "  is 
with'aU  of  every  Church'^-an  expansWeness  «  g^f  i^ '' it 
would  have  surprised  St.  Paul.     He  was   afflicted  by      the 
rerfloWs  of  infidelity,"  and  particulariy  by  the  circulation 
of"a  la  ge  edition  of  Paine's  Age  of  Eeuson,  printed  by  some 
who  profbssed  and  called  themselves  Christians,  for  the   pei^ 
version  of  the  educated  and  inquiring  natives."     He  consoled 
him 3,  however,  as  Lord  Macaulay  used  to  relate  when  in  a 
cheerft      mood,  with    all    the    luxuries   whicH  wealth    cou  d 
command.      "The  palace   was    completely    and    handsomely 
fuSed  "  says  his  son-in-law,  with  an  emotion  worthy  ot  the 
sXct    and  L  spent  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  during 
Ks   six  months  of  his  office  -"  a  close  carnage  with  vene- 
ans"  and  "a  light  barouche,"  swelhng   the   items   of    he 
5oisterer's  bill.*     He  did  not  convert  any  Hindoos,  probably 
because  they  never  heard  of  him.  A^frUr-m 

Before  we  conclude  our  particular  notice  of  the  Anghc.in 
Church  in  India,  the  final  results  of  whose  operations  will  be 
di^cusll  presently,  it  may  be  well  to  add  a  few  examples  of  the 
Sate  fomed  oF her  character,  both  by  the  heathen  and  her 

"  OuTSrwitness  is  a  Brahmin,  whose  description  of  tl^ t 
well-known  "service"  which  has  been  said  to  resemble  '  a 
funLarceremony  over  a  defunct  religion,"  exhibits  the  im- 
nreSnS  not  unnaturally  produce  on  the  mmd 

San  acuto  and  educated  heathen.     "  Curiosity  once  led  me 
?nto  one  0  these  churches,  where  a  young  man  dressed  in  whi^^, 
began  the  performance  of  the  ceremony.     Had  it  "ot  been  for 
thf  carelessness  of  his  manner,  I  should  have  been  tempted  *» 
believe  that  he  was  engaged  in  offenng  prayers  to  the  Deity. 
The  ceremonies  of  the  day  were  concluded  by  an  elderly 
nriest  in  a  black  robe,  who  read,  in  a  languid  and  monotonous 
Tne  Via  small  boJk  which  he  held  in  his  hand  a  sort  of 
exhorfation,  the   truths  contained  i"  which  seemed  equaUy 
indifferent  to  himself  and  to  his  audience,   t     i^e  Brabmm 
who  drew   his  picture  could  not  possibly  foresee  that  a  grave 
Fn^lishraveller  would  one  day  produce  an  exactly  similar  one 
of  the  Sonable  church  in  LV-"     ^ej  ^^^-f ^^ 
whether  the  aspect  which  AngUcamsm  presented  to  the  Hmdoo 
in  1855  was  likely  to  attract  his  veneration.      .  ,    ,  ^    „    ,  ,,    . 
"On  liking  round  the  church  I  was  astonished  to  find  that 
the  mm^vho  were  labouring  at  the  punkahs  were  the  only 

•  Life  of  Daniel  WiUon,  &c..by  Key.  Jciah  Bateman.  vol.  i:.  cb  xii.,  pp.  317. 
''?•  HaSa?ffi;r.  of  a  Hindoo  Ec^oH,  vol.  I.  p.  91 ;  6th  edition. 
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natives  in  it !  After  the  glowing  accounts  I  had  road  m  Eng- 
land and  Ceylon  of  the  success  of  missionary  exertions  in  India, 
I  was  naturally  astonished  at  this,  aiul  looked  and  looked  agani 
in  the  vain  hope  of  discovering  some  quarter  of  the  church  set 
apart  for  neophytes  and  proselytes.  No,  there  was  no  Hicli 
thing."  He  then  describes  the  service,  and  linally  adds, 
"Before  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  the  church  reminded 
me  of  Hogarth's  picture  of  the  Sleeping  Congregation;  one 
striking  difference,  however,  there  was— in  Hogarth's  picture 
the  clerk,  at  least,  is  wide  awake  ;  in  the  fashionable  Calcutta 
church  the  clerk  was  fiist  asleep.  All  around  were  to  he  seen 
closed  eves,  and  heads  leaning  back  as  softly  as  hard  rails  and 
wooden 'ledges  would  permit;  here  and  there  an  energetic 
snorer.  ...  It  was  truly  a  lamentable,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  strange  sight.  Altogether,  a  more  truly  melancholy  spectacle 
than  this  outrageous  burlesque  of  devotion  it  would  not  have 
been  easy  to  parallel  elsewhere.  To  judge  by  the  fashionable 
Calcutta  church,  religion  was  a  mere  ceremonial  mockery— an 
ingenious  contrivance  for  passing  away  one  day  in  the  week  m 
strange  contrast  with  the  others."*  ,        ,  . 

Another  respectable  English  writer  relates  his  experience  in 
these  words :  "  Were  it  not  for  the  necessity  which  exists  for  the 
presence  of  a  clergyman  for  the  performance  of  the  ciml  ntes 
ordained  by  the  canons  of  the  Church,  many  of  the  chaplains 
might  as  well  be  in  England  as  in  India."t  ^  •  ,  • 

"  I  am  of  the  number  of  those,"  says  an  Indian  official  m 
1843  "who  were  opposed  to  the  commencement  of  the  new- 
cathedral  in  India,  and  for  reasons  which  appear  to  me  insuper  - 
able  that  out  of  the  six  churches  connected  with  the  estabhshed 
religion  at  present  in  Calcutta,  one  only,  the  old  one,  has  any 
thing  approaching  to  a  regular  and  full  congregation.  J  This 
was  thirty  years  after  they  had  tried  their  final  remedy  of  intro- 

ducing "  bishops."  ,        ,      ^ «      •         i       * 

Finally,  a  Protestant  missionary  makes  the  foUowmg  almost 
incredible  report:  "The  state  of  reUgion  is  very  low.  I 
attended  most  of  the  principal  Protestant  places  of  worship, 
and  by  actual  enumeration  found  the  largest  audience  not  to 
exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  Several  of  them  were 
not  more  than  one-third  that  number."§  ,  .  ,    , 

If  this  be,  as  it  has  been  from  the  first,  the  aspect  which  the 
English  religion  presents  to  the  Hindoos,  we  cannot  be  sur- 

•  Tropical  Slketches.hj  William  Knighton,  A.M.,  p.  196.  - 

t  Modern  India,  by  Henry  H.  Spry,  M.D..  vol.  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  196.  „„„,„„„ 

X  The  Stranger  in  India,  by  George  W.  JohoBon,  Esq.,  Advocate  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Calcutta,  voL  i.,  p.  297. 

§  Hownrd  Malcolm,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  36. 
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prised  to  learn,  as  we  shall  do  immediately,  that   the  latter 
Latly  prefer  their  own;  or  rather,  that  they  do  not  believe  the 
English  have  any  religion  at  all-an  opinion  which  we  shall 
find  to  be  universal  among  all  oriental  communities.     It  appears 
that  one  energetic  Englishman,  however,  became  himself  aji 
obiect  of  worship  to  a  company  of  Shanars;  but  even  in  this 
extreme  case  they  still  contrived  to  manifest  their  critical  appre- 
ciation of  the  British  character,  since  "the  offerings  presented 
af Ws  tomb  were  spirits  and  cigars.''*    On  the  other  han^ 
they  easily  discriminate,  like  the  heathen  all  over  the  world,  the 
^fferencc  between  Protestants  and  Catholics      "You  call  your- 
selves  Christian,"  the  Hindoos  say,  as  we  have  already  heard  ; 
«  so  do  the  Roman  Cathol'cs,  who  abound  in  India.     I  hey  daily 
frequent  their  churches,  fast  and  pray,  and  do  many  penances  ; 
the   En<-lish    alone    appear    unconcerned  about   an    event    ot 
the  greatest  importance."      Mr.  Kaye  ^^ntures  to  quote  these 
striking  words  from  Mr.  Forbes,  and  adds  this  comment  upon 
them :"  The  natives  of  India  marveUed  whether  the  British 

"Kt^'tXe'^vSes  published  by  Mr,  Forbes,  we  find 
that  experienced  >vrite:-  recording  this  instructive  fact :  I  have 
been  asked  bv  many  natives  of  India,  whether  we  really  believed 
tliHrntofolr  o^  Scriptures  r'-and  he  J-^f « t^eir  inqiury 
bv  adding,  a  little  later,  that  it  was  impossible  to  deny  the 
fatal  tendency  to  infideUty  among  the  Europeans  m  India 
especially  the  younger  part  of  the  community.":  Mr.  Walpole 
also  aSs,  and  appears  to  illustrate  by  h  s  own  example,  the 
instabiUty  of  Protestant  opinions  in  pagan  lands,  when  he  says, 
"Living  among  heathens,  insensibly  one  learns  to  forget  one  s 
own  faith,  while  one  despises  theirs."§ 

OTHER  PKOTESTANT  MISSIONS. 

We  would  willingly  omit  to  notice  in  detail  the  other  Pro- 
testant bodies  which  have  sent  emissaries  to  India,  but  there  are 
two  or  three  of  them  which  must,  in  conclusion,  be  bnefly 
reviewed-and  especially  one,  both  because  its  operations 
have  been  on  a  larger  scale  than  those  of  others,  and  because  its 
agents  have  imprudently  indulged  in  more  vaunting  language. 
The  sect  of  the  Baptists  claims  to  have  outstripped  its  rivals  in 

•  Kaye'i  JdminiiiraHon  of  the  E.  I.  C,  p.  662. 

I  Sl^ati??rJame;'Fi.F.R.S..vol.m.  ch.  «viU..  p.  32.  and 

"^'^rlljfiSrii.  &c.,  by  the  Hon.  P.  Walpole.  vol.  iii..  ch.  xiu..  p.  318. 
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success ;   wc  arc  obliged,   therefore,  to  inquire  in  what  that 

""Th?  FhSpal  scone  of  the  Baptist  mission  appears  to  have 
been  ScUpore,  where  they  erected  a  coUeffe,  and  endeavoured 
to  acron  the  native  mind  by  means  of  education         Lp  to 
1829,  no  less  a  sum  tlian  twcntyone  thousand  eight  hundred 
and    hirty-eight  pounds  had  been  expended  on  the  college. 
Ippa  entiy  this  Lpenditure  had  not  been  too  '-nnUely  pro- 
ponioned  to  the  means  at  their  disposal    fi.r  in  1837  by  the  r 
iwn  account,  "they  were  sinking  "^to  debt    t  ^^"J^  f  ^^J 
onerations  were  of  the  same  ambitious  kuid.     At  Calcutta  they 
had  a  printhig  estabUshment  which  "  cost  upwards  of  twenty 
i3  pounds."?     It  was  from  these  two  places  that  they 
lEed  India  with  thousands  of  Bibles  and  tracts    each  more 
wretchedly  mistranslated  than  its  predecessor ;  for  although  Dr. 
Carcv  one  of  their  most  conspicuous  members,  received  a  salary 
of  ei-ht  hundred  pounds  a  year,  "not  as  a  missionary,  but 
me  ely  as  a  professor  of  Sanscrit  and  Bengali,"§  his  linguistic 
qualifications  appear  to  have  been  of  an  ambiguous  kind;   and 
ie  are  told  by  a  Protestant  missionary  that  after  many  years  of 
practke.  duriig  which  he  preached  to  the  Hindoos  whc  ever  he 
Sd  iiduce  ?hem  to  listen  to  him,  he  made  the  mortifying 
discovery   "  that  he  was  not  understood  !"||    Another  writer 
Clhes  a  more  minute  account  of  his  labours,  and  one  which 
i"too  curious  to  be  omitted.    After  noticing  that  Carey  had  the 
courage  to  issue  translations  of  the  Bible  "  m  no  fewer  than 
S-five  languages,"  a  very  few  of  which  he  knew  imperfec  ly, 
a^^  fhe  4t  not  a^t  all.  Dr.  Bro.vn  says:  "It  is  paiirful  to  think 
Sat  so  much  labour  and  expense  should  have  been  thrown 
away  nearly  in  vain.     Had  Dr.  Carey  produced  even  o«e  good 
translation,  he  would  have  rendered  a  greater  service  to  the 
cav^se  of  missions  than  he  has  done  by  all  his  versions  put  toge- 
t^jer His  versons  generally  are  now  given  up  as  ot  no 

^'Bit'ff"the"^Bapti8t8,-who,  according  to  their  own  account, 
were  rivalling  the  Apostles  in  their  labours  and  triumphs  and 
who  were  constantly  sending  to  England  such  reports  as,     the 

•  It^ia  and,  Europe  Compared,  by  Lieat.-Oeneral  Brigg.,  F.R.S.,  ch.  vi , 

''*■  f  La<.c  Journal,  vol.  «iv..  p.  231 ;  I^ew  Series. 

t  Brown's  History  of  the  Prop,  of  Chnetiamly,  &c.,  vol.  n.,  p.  67. 

§  X^lfor  th!  Christian  Mimons  to  India,  by  Andrew  Fulkr  p.  43. 
«M)rBryce  received  a  civU  appointment,  objectionable  in  every  point  of  view. 
^  Vlicefrom  India,  by  Captain  J.  B.  Seely,  p.  102. 

i  ^r;/?;J;t/C^i;^«rvol.ii..  p.  ^l.    M.  Weltbrecbt  give,  nearly 
the  same  account  of  them.  Mittiont  i»  Bengal,  ch.  v.,  p.  200. 
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Church  is  breaking  forth  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  loft," 
and  others  equally  veracious,* — failed  in  their  work  of  trans- 
lation, the  general  character  of  their  mission  seems  to   have 
been  on  a  par  with  their  literary  productions,     "A  more  un- 
happy state  of  things  than  what  existed  in  the  mission  family 
at  Serampore,"  says  the  historian  of  Protestant  missions,  "  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  ;"  and  then  he  explains  that  they  were  all 
fighting  together,  and,  as  usual,  retorting  texts  of  Scripture. 
"Marshman,"  he  says,  was  "jealous  of  any  young  man   of 
talent,"  and  "  they  made  the  new  comers  uncomfortable,  with 
the  vie     of  getting  rid  of  them,  and  making  them  willing  to  go 
elsewhei.!"     They  Averc  always  quarrelling  about  money,  and 
their  historian  adds,  "We  do'  not  know  a  more  melancholy 
chapter  in  the  history  of  missions  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
various  pamphlets  connected  with  the  Serampore  controversy."! 
The  Marshman  referred  to  in  this  account  is   the   person 
whom  Rammohun  Hoy  used  to  perplex,  by  asking  him  how  he 
would,  on  his  principles,  argue  with  a  CathoUc, — a  task    to 
which  the  shrewd  Hindoo  seems   to  have  suspected  he  was 
hardly  equal.     And  he  had  some  reason  for  the  suspicion,  since 
he  was  personally  acquainted  wth  the  misadventures  of  certain 
Baptist  preachers  in  India,  and  particularly  with  the  "Rev. 
William  Adams,  missionary  at  Serampore,"  who,  as  Dr.  Wolff 
relates,  "  entered  into  controversy  with  Rammohun  Roy,  and 
the  result  was,  that  he  was  overcome  by  his  arguments,  and  the 
poor  man  denied  his  God  and  Saviour,  and  ij  now  a  most 
decided  infidel  and  scoffer  at  Divine  revelation."^    He  might 
also  have  known  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  who,  after  a  somewhat 
agitated  career  in  England,  joined  the  Baptists  in  India,  where, 
as    they  reported  a  Uttle   prematurely,  "a  Divine   blessing 
crowned  his  efforts."§    He  himr  If  however,  tells  us:  "Whilst 
I  was  destitute  of  support  for  r    self  or  my  family,  one  of  my 
relations,"— apparently  he  had  married  an  Indian  woman, — 
"oflTered  to  save  me  from  perishing,  on  condition  of  my  bowing 
down  to  an  idol.    After  some  hesitation  I  complied,  but  I  am 
still  attached  to  the  Christian  reUgion."|| 

And  now  a  word  about  their  so-called  converts.  W  can  only 
take  our  information  from  themselves,  or  other  Protestants  who 
knew  them.  "  Their  converts,"  says  Mr.  Bowen,  "  are  accused 
of  wallowing  in  every  crime  that  degrades  human  nature  j"f 

*  Periodical  Aeeonnttfirom  the  Serampore  Mieiion,  pawim. 
f  Dr.  Brown,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  63-65. 
J  WoWs  Journal,  T^.4A. 

§  Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  the  Bapiitt  Miuiotiary  Society,  October  7, 1819« 
II  Eittory  of  the  Mittionary  Societies,  by  Rev.  T.  Smith,  vol.  i.,  p.  328. 
*|[  Miuionary  Incitement  and  Hindoo  Demoralization,  by  John  Bowen,  p  27. 
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1         «i,nll  nrpsentlv  hear  the  Baptists  admitting  that  the 
and  we  shall  P'*^'^;^^^^^  ^ut  unfortunately  this  is  not 

accusation  was  perfectly  3"8t.    mi  Mr.  Bowen,  "it 

all.     "In   their   ^^^J^^^^^T^;,  J^^^^^^^ 
abundantly  appears  that  thej  JJ^ "°  ^"'""^^.i^tv.     The  crimes 
of  vicious  practices,  even  in  ^^^"..{^^^^/^Snce    altogether 
of  the    Hindoos    are    ^l^Pl^*;,^  .^^^^^  \„Cer8  are  softened 

creatures  imaginable.     Under  tJ^<^J?"P"    ,  {    ^  f ^  ^    -^pe  his 
The  convert  receives  the  word  ""K^'^^'.^e  in  a  h^^^^ 
.vayin  the  dark  over  f  ^t^^i^^^^^^XrclneT  M 
sunno«nts."t     »,^'"™°^V'\?  'nCr  CtherT^^^     the  Uni- 

and  are  not  less  loud  in  ^^^"""S;^^^^^^^         i„  stigmatizing 
them  bv  false  promises  than  the  tormer  ^^*'»"'    .  »,„o 

themselves  admitted  the  fact.       -J^  gjj'  ?^  ^^  Middleton  after 
converts,"  says  Rammohun  Roy,  PJ^^J'^J^^  ^^^  ^^„  .  .educed 

fvr:;  w^K%  of  :u;;o?t^!?Votcction;'  but 

*^"^"^t";.S  hev  ve?e  dcEd,"ll  and  beg  his  intcrfer- 
TclT'l^iinu  ry  vas^nstiTuted,  and  Dubois  who  was  on  the 
ence.     An  »na"«y  ;^^«  .,  . ,        ^  „  before  my  departure 

?'''  tr  IhV  P  oiesta^  m  s^n/ries  of  Seranfpore.  found 
from  India,  tne   iroiesin"^  sprvice  all  their  new 

ment,  in  order  to  ^"P^^ ^r^T tT 4ddleTon  was  this:  "  They 

.  P  34.    Headd..inanotc.tb.t«the»  milky  expre«ion.  frequently  occnr 
in  n.iBrionary  correspondence/' (1823^  ^i^^,^fs  Service,  p.  363  (1823). 

5  le}ZT(i^l'recept,ofJe^,».hy  Ramniohun  Roy.p.74. 
11  P.  76. 
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they  were  afraid  the  example  of  their  daily  scandals  icould  ruin 
all  their  pagan  work-men."* 

In  1859,  that  we  may  trace  their  history  up  to  the  present 
hour,  we  have  once  more  a  specimen  of  Baptist  converts,  which 
may  remind  us  of  the  Anglican  neophytes  in  China.  Mr. 
Lang  relates  in  that  year  that  an  educated  native,  liolding  a 
government  office,  assured  him  that  all  the  nominal  Protestants, 
of  whatever  sect,  "  only  assume  Christianity  in  the  hope  of 
temporal  advantage  and  preferment,  and  fling  aside  their  newly 
put-on  faith,  and  laugh  and  scoff  at  your  credulity  tlie  moment 
they  find  their  hope  frustrated.  I  could  give  you  at  least  a 
hundred  instances,  but  one  will  suffice.  Not  long  ago  a 
Mussulman,  named  Ally  Khan,  was  converted  by  ISIr.  Jones,  a 
missionary  in  Calcutta,  and  shortly  after  his  conversion  obtained 
an  appointment,  with  a  salary  of  a  hundred  rupees  a  montli, 
in  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Here  he  contrived  to 
embezzle  sixteen  hundred  rupees,  for  which  offence  he  Avas 
indicted  in  the  Supreme  Court,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
a  year's  imprisonment  in  the  Calcutta  gaol.  On  hearing  the 
sentence  he  exclaimed :  *  In  the  name  of  the  devil,  is  this  the 
reward  of  renouncing  my  religion  i  Farewell,  Christianity ! 
from  this  hour  I  am  a  Moslem  again.' "f 

Such  have  been  the  boasted  missionary  successes  of  the 
Baptists.  And  it  is  from  their  co-religionists  that  Ave  learn  the 
facts  which  they  themselves  long  attempted  to  conceal.  "  The 
Baptist  missionaries  of  Serampore,"  says  Rammohun  Roy  in  a 
letter  to  the  Rev.  H.  Wade,  "  always  give  a  flat  denial  to  any 
one  Avho  expresses  the  slightest  doubt  of  their  success,  but  the 
Baptist  missionaries  at  Calcutta  are  sincere  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge pubUcly,  that  after  a  painful  toil  of  six  years  the  number 
of  their  converts  does  not  exceed  four ;  while  the  Independents, 
whose  resources  far  exceed  those  of  the  Baptists,  acknowledge 
that  in  seven  years  they  have  only  made  one  proselyte."  J  "  In 
looking  back  on  the  Serampore  mission,"  says  Dr.  Brown,  in 
spite  of  his  Protestant  sympathies,  "  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  fact,  how  much  the  results  fell  short  of  the 
great  expectations  Avhich  were  long  entertained  of  it.  Nearly 
every  department  has  proved  a  failure.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  God  had  inscribed  on  the  Serampore  mission,  *  I  will  stain 
the  pride  of  all  glory.' "§ 

Only  two  examples,  one  American,  the  other  German,  shall 
be!  added.     Both  are  recorded  by  the  missionaries  themselves. 

*  Jriatio  Journal,  vol.  xix,,  p.  765. 
t    Wanderingt  in  India,  by  John  Lang,  p.  224. 
t  Quoted  in  the  Annale$,  tome  iv.,  p.  194. 
§  Hiit.  Prop.  Christianity,  vol.  ii.,  p.  75. 
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T.  \AiO  it  llubli,"  in  the  Southern  Miihratta  co.intry, 
"hvuSolls  and  .msanas  .loclared  thom«olvo«  ready  to  lK;c.>,ne 
f'hrU  a  H  if  thev  could  oulv  dwell  together  in  ida.es  of  their 
Chris  tans,      tlie)  ^  .     •„  ,„„ti,„,ps  the  report,  "was  only 

own.  '""'•'J'"        IJiHM,  narie.  founded  two  estahliHh.nents, 

*""  "f  xSdamiul^^^^  frii    c'dtivators,  and  one  at  Uet.iKherri 

■  r\  Ic  w^c^' "  'IMn     far  there  wa,  only  motive  for  rejo.cin«. 

«  Bi\  Xs!  no  Hooner  had  the  missionaries  settled  at  these  tw., 

1     .,  t  W  thev  had  the  great  mortification  of  hnding  out  that 

Se  So     of  t^^'  mJtment  was  nothing  more  than  a  deep« 

Vm  uVnt  plan  ..f  a  few  euiming  Hindu  rogu.s,  >vho,  m  th  s 

w  vv    t ried  \o  take  advantage  of  the  inexperience  ot  the  mis- 

Z:^Li^ZZ^Xy^"^^<-  -ith  aU  their  i^dlowerj, 
at  .mee  brole  off  all  c.mn..cfioa  with  the  missionaries,  and  lett 
thp  latter  alone  in  their  newly-huilt  houses.  .    , 

In  1845  tlu.  Ha8le  Missionary  Society  commenced  a  nnssum 
in  t lie  M"  -rries.  It  was  opened,  thev  relate,  hy  "Brother 
WeSe/'  reilrced  by  Brother  Biihter.  brother  Moerike,  and 
brother  Metz  Being  "  received  with  gieat  indifference,  they 
S  the  eiSa  of  a  scho<.l,  and  paid  one  hundred  .  .ys,  a.  they 
frank  avow,  "  osteiisihlv  f«.r  working  in  the  gardni  in  the 
trankiy   a>ow,  .  j       ^    school."    Their  next 

:^;:^"  S^.w'^uS^.^  of  iL  glori.«is  C>ospel,"  wljich 

was  80  far  successful,  that,  if  we  may  Ih^  pardont.1  for  repeating 

I  «^V.ir  "  some  received  Jesus  into  their  Pantheon,  and 

:Shi  ipl  Hi-^^^^^^^^^^  -  "1-"  "^'-  -""^^  •"  ^'"V\";  ;^7. 

ca  1  "  sSccess.''  They  collected,  however,  as  we  might  have 
anticinateTa  great  dell  of  money,  and  one  gentleman  seems  to 
anticipate  ,  a  ^  .jty.    Meanwhile,  "  there  were  sewral 

C£  ca  e^^^  but  no  md  conversion  or  baptism  took  place,"  so 
W^aUrsrit  became  a  great  trial  of  faith  and  patience  to  preach 
Tthe  sane    veU-known  and  apparently  hopeless  generation" 
At  the  end  of  1856,  their  hoix-s  revived,  for  "  we  were  strength- 
^ne?by  "he  arrival  of  Brother  Kettle."    This  was  evidcndy  an 
ausnicious  event,  and  from  that  moment  «  the  signs  of  the 
roS  day  we^e    unmistakable."     The   day,  however,  was 
ban  Iv  to  L  distinguished  from  the  night,  so  faint  was  the 
iZmLtion  which  accompanied  it.    "In  June,  ISbl   one  man 
ca^  fo  v^d  and  expressed  a  wish  for  baptism,"  which  they 
save  S"nd  probably  other  gifts  wnth  it.    "The  sensation 
freateHmong  the  hill-tribes  by  this  baptism,"  they  say.  as  if 
srunexrcted  an  event  justified  impressive  language,  "was 
ince  an  earthquake  that  shook  the  mountains  from  one  end  to 
the  ortier  "    The  mountains,  however,  brought  forth  nothing, 
Indlhe  earthquake  quite  as  Uttle,  and  their  official  narrative 
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ends,  in  1858,  with  these  words:  "Two  souls  have  In-en  given 


us! 
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,,«.  In  thirteen  years,  eminently  ])rosperous  in  teiiiporul 
affairs,  tlie  spiritual  con(|Ucsts  of  the  whole  conipaiiy  of  Protest- 
ant missionaries  amounte«l  to  two  questionable  ilisciples,  of  whose 
subse(iuint  history  their  report  furnishes  uo  account. 

Four  years  later,  in  18(5-',  they  were  visited  by  Mr.  Clements 
Murkham,  who  scrutinized  then-  work  with  lively  sympathy, 
but  only  to  report  once  more,  "  They  have  schools,  and  labour 
amongst  the  Uadagas,  but  as  yet  with  scarcely  any  success."* 


BE80UKCE8  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TIIK  MISSIONARIES. 

We  have  now  nearly  completed  our  general  review,  and  have 
only  to  state,  in  conclusion,  what  have  been  the  final  results, 
up  to  the  present  hour,  of  Protestant  mis8i«ms  in  India,  including 
the  operations  of  all  the  various  sects,  as  they  are  revealed  to  us 
by  their  own  agents  and  friends.  The  testimony  is  copious, 
and  nuicli  of  it  may  be  deemed  superfluous ;  but  in  demon- 
strating facts  which  so  nniny  ^)assions  and  prejiulices  conspire 
to  pervert  and  misrepresent,  it  is  expedient  rather  to  en-  by 
excess  than  defect. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter,  what  was 
accomplished  in  India  by  Catholic  missionaries,  and  what  was 
the  manner  of  their  life.  We  have  seen  also  some  features  of 
the  contrast  which  exists  between  them  .and  the  Protestant 
emissaries,  both  in  personal  character  and  in  the  results  of  their 
labour.  Uefore  we  complete  that  contrast,  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  a  special  circumstance  which  constitutes  an  important 
preliminary  distinction  between  the  two  classes,  and  the  nature 
of  which  can  be  indicated  in  a  few  words. 

The  Catholic  missionaries,  as  we  have  seen,  had  to  contend, 
from  the  first  moment  of  their  arrival,  with  difficulties  and 
obstacles  which  can  only  he  compared  with  those  which  the  first 
apostles  of  Christianity  encountered  and  overcame.  They  were 
not  masters  and  rulers  in  the  country  which  they  sought  to 
evangelize,  but  helpless  sojourners,  and  they  came  ol  a  hated  and 
despised  race.  Tliey  had  no  human  aid's,  no  political  succour. 
During  the  latter  part  of  their  career  they  had  even  to  endure  the 
active  hostility  of  other  European  tribes,  who  seized  their  pro- 
iierty  or  converted  their  churches  to  profane  uses,  and  who  were 
known  by  the  natives  as  lords  and  conquerors.  It  was  only  by 
the  exercise  of  powers  belonging  to  the  supernatural  order  that 

•  7«-av«{(MP«rM(M(i  J>K{i<>|Ch.xxU.,p.  872. 
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Yet  their  success  wo  know  was  com 


they  could  hope  to  prevail 

^'^  Tlil  English,  on  the  contrary,  have  enjoyed  every  human  .ul- 
vaSrgcUch'in  such  an  enterprUe  U  -  P-^,!^^^^^^ 
«('r\,<.  nrpstiire  oi  the  British  .-nie,     »»y»  »   ■'!"'•        ._„•♦». 
Jnty  /'Shes  itself  to  the  -nj^Jt- J«  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

considerahle  attention  ''"^.K  rouniv  "t   ^' In  our  Indian 
identified  with  the  rulers  of  their  country^  t        A™  "  ^.  .^ 

•     »'   ..iwnrvPH   iiiiother    Protestant    writer,      airoity    ^"^ 

ilith.'^:     And  this  ohvious  advantage  has  W  of   "  -t^^-^J 
"  England,"  says  an  American  writer,     rults  uy  ner 

asgressions  upon  pagan  ulolatr>.  &     }",?„.'„„  favourable 

rmuJh  good,  with  solittle personal  ^^n     « ll  '  wJo  hav 
thev  hardly   seem   to  encounter  opposition.    „ -^^^J"""   ..._ 
Sly  watched  the  feelings    of  ,tW  f  ^^^^^V    *^f  V^tAeir 
«  towLds  the  missionaries  and  their  work,  1\?°^  J«J^^**  ^^.^e 
prominent  characteristic  is  one  of  Pf rf«*^^  "^Jf^'^f  ^  J^e,  con- 
temptations  of  the  missionary  here,"  one  of  ^^^^  "^"^^^^ 
fesZ,  "  are  not  connected  with  hardships  and  «ef  ■^^""J^^^^ 
Sral  allowance  of  the  society  and  ^hc  «*;»«  "^^^^^^^^^ 

t'^'n-TeLririJer-rnror^^^^^^ 

iTyTdvVnT^^^s  ;S  of 'Necessity  arise  from  that  circum- 

^Tut  It  is  not  all.    In  addition  to  the  faciU^e^  d^W^^^^^^^ 
their  connection  with  the  dominant  power,  and  the  motives  wbicti 

J  D-.  Stephen  Olin,  W^«w-*j.  vol.  u.,  p.  347  (18").  j^^    j^^ 

\\  QmteA  in  Abolition  of  Female  Infanticide  w  Ouzerat,   oy 
Cormack,  M  A.,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  306.  ,  -,    >    „  ««  (\R?,T\ 

%  The  Indian  Mutiny.  ThougUeani  ^'«'<'' P;.2a  ^J^l  d'  226. 

••  Memoir  of  John  Adam,  lato  MiMionary  at  Calcutta,  p.  2^. 

tt  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Caite,  ch.  v.,  p.  ll». 
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|)OWt'rfully  influcnco  tlu'  subject  natives  to  accept  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  masters  and  patrons,  wc  nnist  reckon  the  vast 
material  resources  at  their  disposal.     To  build  churches,  to  found 
colleges  and  schools,  to  endow  orphanages,  to  recumpense  cute- 
ehistfl  and  teachers  with  ample  salaries,  and  to  attract  a  sordid 
and  impoverished  race  with  the  offer  of  assured  subsistence, — 
all  this  was  as  easy  to  Protestant  as  it  was  impossible  to  Catholic 
missionaries.     "  Twenty-two  evangelical  societies,"  we  are  told, 
"  English,  American,  or  Gerniau, — (in  1860  they  had  increased 
to  twt'ntij-ficr,) — supply  the  magitiAcent  annual  subsidy  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  pounds  sterling,'  *  a  sum 
which  has  subsequently  attained  far  larger  })roportions.     Twenty 
years  ago,  and  the  number  is  now  greatly  increased,  "  ninety 
chaplains  cost    the  Company  annually  eighty-eight  thousand 
poun«l8."f     We'  have  seen  that  in  the  province  of  Madura  sixty- 
two  (Catholic   missionaries   consumed   only   <me  thousand  live 
hundred   pounds  ;  so   that  each  Protestant  cost  exactly  forty 
times  as  much  as  each  Catholic  missionary.     The  mere  travelling 
expenses  of  Protestant  missionaries   already  amounted,  up  to 
1839,  to  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds.^     In  1851, 
the  cost  of  the  Anglican  establishment  alone  was  one  hundred 
and  twelve  thousand  pounds  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  a  Pres- 
byterian Avriter  boasted,  with  more  truth  than  prudence,  that  the 
yearly  expenditure  of  Protestant  missions  in  India  alone  was 
"  about  one-fifth  more  than  is  annually  raised  for  Papal  missions 
in  all  parts  of  the  world."§     In  1850,  the  government  expended 
on  the  Anglo-Indian  "  Established"  Church  one  hundred  and 
seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds,  though,  as 
Protestants  have  told   us,  her  clergy  "  might  as  well  be   in 
England  as  in  India,"  as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  natives  are 
concerned ;  while  they  gave  to  the  Catholics  of  India  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  four  hundred'  and  sixty-seven  pounds — or  twenty- 
four  pound*)  less  than  they  bestowed  within  the  same  twelve- 
month upon   a  single  individual,  the   Protestant  Bishop    of 
Calcutta.ll    Well  might  a  modern  Catholic  missionary,  struggling 
with  poverty  amiu  thousands  of  Christians  as  poor  as  himself 
exclaim,  "  The  Protestants  expend  immense  sums,  particularly 
in  the  South.     How  happy  shall  we  be  if,  on  our  side,  we  can 
add  to  the  flock  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  not  by  piurchasing 

*  Let  Anglait  et  L'Inde,  par  E.  de  Valbezen,  ch.  iil.,  p.  162.  Mr.  Hulteni  tayi, 
iu  1854, "  they  ipend  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  a  year."  Mutton*  in  3,  India, 
introd.  p.  iii,  Cf.  India  in  1858,  by  Arthur  MilU,  Esq.,  M.P. 

t  Howard  Malcolm,  vol.  il,  p.  823. 

t  Id.,  p.  279. 

§  The  Darknen  and  the  Dawn  in  India,  by  John  Wibon,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  p.  60. 

II  Pretent  Porilion  vf  Catholie*  m  Ltdia,  bgr  the  Bev.  W.  Strickland,  p.  6. 
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('lirl«tinii<«,  liiit  hy  cNtabliKhing  schools,  nnpl.tyitij^  catcrhiNtf), 
iiiiil  rrcctiii};  chaiM'U."* 

If,  howcv»'r,  tlnre  in  so  ^n-iit  a  (liHproportion  between  tho 
material  resources  wliich  the  two  rlassi-s  respect ivoly  roinmaini, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  contrast  between  'TKoiial  qiia- 

litieations  whi«'h  they  brinj;  to  their  task  is  n  .-s-  ispieiious. 
Fleiiry  remarks,  in  his  Meinoit'H  on  thu  Stiuli  iirij  fur  the 

Eaitrrn  Missions,  that  wo  discern  "  in  the  Futlicrs,  and  es- 
]M'eialIy  in  St.  (Uement  of  Ah'xandria  and  St.  Austin,  a  w<mder« 
fill  knowh'd^e  of  the  poets,  historians,  and  other  heathen  writers, 
and  a  perfect  ucciuaintanre  with  the  errors  wliich  tliey  wished  to 
combat."  We  have  seen  how  d<f'  Nobili,  de  liritto,  IJesclii,  and 
ntliers,  used  the  same  exact  knowU'd^^t;  in  tlieir  apostohe  con< 
flicts  with  the  U-arned  IIind(M>s.  "  An  instance  is  often  quotiHl," 
says  an  EngHsh  writer,  "  of  an  Indian  work  wliicli  was  ])raised 
by  Voltaire,  as  containing  the  purest  dcM-trines  of  Christianity, 
and  which  Avas,  as  he  stated,  many  huiulred  years  old.  It  has 
since  been  discovered  to  have  bei'n  the  production  of  an  Italian 
missionary,  and  written  in  1621  !"t  Such  attainments,  how- 
ever, are  deemed  wholly  sui)erfluous  by  Protestant  missionaries. 
So  entirely  void  are  even  i\w  Anglican  clerf?y,  who  are  probably 
a  higher  class  than  those  of  other  sects,  oi  this  indispensable 
knowledf^e,  that  "  Bishop  Corrie  used  to  say,  that  it  was  a 
mercy  if  a  missionary  did  no  harm  in  his  first  year. "J  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan also  observes,  "  I  have  sometimes  been  ashamed  to  see 
the  Christian  missionary  put  to  silence  by  the  intelligent  lirali- 
min."§  And  this  is  surely  not  surprising  when  we  consider  that 
the  feeble  arguments  of  the  missionaries  are  usually  employed 
in  defence  of  detestable  errors,  condemned  by  the  intuitional 
conscience  even  of  pagans.  How  should  the  Hindoo  not  despise 
a  religion  of  which  he  is  told,  by  the  highest  Angliciui  nutho- 
rity  in  India,  that  "  asceticism  is  no*  part .'"  "  They  louk  on  all 
human  existence,"  says  Moehler,  "  as  a  period  graciously  vouch- 
safed by  iioH  for  purification  and  purgation.  .  .  .  This  idea  is 
also  stamped  on  the  civil  life  of  the  Hindoo,  and  is  particularly 
perceptible  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  several  castes."  And 
they  perceive  in  their  Protestant  teachers,  not  only  the  meanest 
infirmities  of  human  nature,  but  a  total  insensibility  to  primary 
truths  which  are  still  sacred  to  themselves,  and  which  consti- 
tute their  portion  of  those  primitive  traditions  which  time  has 
not  wholly  obliterated,  and  which  they  hold  in  common,  not 


•  AnnaU,  vol.  i.,  p.  176 

t  Ancient  and  Modem  India,  by  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  LL.D.  cL  xxvil.,  p.  616. 

X  Btngalata  Field  of  MUtion*,  by  M.  Wylie,  £iq.,  p.  26. 

§  A.  Sermon,  by  the  Ber.  Claudiaii  Buchanui,  D.D.,  p.  21. 
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only  with  St.  Paul,  but  oven  with  the  sn^es  of  heathen  anti- 
quity.* 

"  Not  uufre(iuen(ly,"  says  a  candid  Aujfrican  writer,  '*  when 
the  yomii;  niis^^ionary  is  preaching,  and  making,  as  lie  supposes, 
iiis  triumphant  assaults  on  the  system  of  tlie  people,  is  the 
native  sch<dar  seen  to  throw  out  Iiis  signiKca'  *  gliinres,  indi- 
cating, what  he  will  sometimes  express  in  words,  '  Tlia  yonnif 
man  i;  igiwranf,  ho  knows  nothing  about  us.'  "f  "  Not  one  of 
us,"  says  a  (rerman  missionary  in  the  Nicobar  Islands,  "  evi-r 
learnt  the  Nicobar  language  so  perfectly  as  to  be  able  clearly  to 
explain  the  will  of  God  concerning  our  Nalvation  to  the 
natives."^  So  he  and  his  companions  employed  their  h>isure 
time  in  collecting  shells  for  sale.  "  Never  will  conversion  be 
wrought  among  tho  Hindoos,"  says  an  Indian  author,  "  by  the 
present  system  of  the  missionaries,  ignorant  of  their  philosojihy, 
and  even  of  the  religion  they  would  combat. "S  Lastly,  Mr.  Itus- 
sell  makes,  in  1859,  the  following  judicious  remarks  :  "  So  long 
as  a  ('hristian  minister  can  argue  with  a  moulvie  or  nundit  with 
patience  and  ingenuity,  ho  will  be  listened  to  with  interest  and 
respect;  he  will  be  pennitted  to  expound  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
warn  his  hearers  against  the  errors  of  their  faith,  provided  that 
he  refrains  from  insulting,  contemptuous,  and  irritating  lan- 
guage ;  but  if  he  bo  a  mere  ignorant  illiterate  zealot,  without 
any  (lualification  (temporally  speaking)  except  a  knowletlge  of 
Hindostanec  and  good  intentions,  he  niay  be  exposed  to  the 
laughter,  scorn,  and  even  abuse  of  the  crowded  bazaar,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  manifest  inability  to  meet  the  subtle  objections 
of  his  keen  and  practised  opponents.  From  what  I  have  heard 
I  regret  to  state  my  conviction  is,  that  no  considerable  success, 
so  far  as  human  means  are  concerned,  can  be  expected  from  the 
efforts  of  those  who  arc  like  the  ancient  apostles  in  all  things 
but  their  inspiration  and  heavenly  help."||  And  the  heathen 
have  reasoned  exactly  like  Mr.  Russell.  "  If  Paul,  who  was 
undoubtedly  a  prophet,"  said  an  educated  Hindoo  to  Captain 
Seely,  "  made  no  effect  on  King  Agrippa,  how  am  I  to  be  per- 
suaded by  those  who  are  neither  saints  nor  prophets  ?"% 

If,  however,  the  Protestant  emissaries  in  India  had  all  been 

*  Yet  it  18  preciiely  their  religioui  practices  which  excite  the  Ignorant  scorn  of 
their  EngliHh  teachers,  who  know  not  how  to  proAt  by  tliom,  as  St.  Paul  would 
have  done,  to  introduce  the  Evangelical  maxims  of  which  thoy  are  a  corruption. 
"  The  whole  year  round,"  is  the  shallow  comment  of  an  Enj^lish  Protestant,  "  is 
nothing  but  one  succession  of  different  mysteries  and  mummery,  in  honour  of  some 
saint,  or  of  some  holiday."  Elwood,  Narrative,  Ac,  vol.  ii.,  p.  229. 

t  Journal  of  American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  ii.,  p.  150. 

X  Leltert  on  the  Nicobar  Island*,  by  the  Kev.  C.  J.  Latrobe,  p.  G5. 

§  Or&ham's  Letter*  on  India,  p.  284. 

II  The  Times,  March  17, 1859. 

i  The  Wonders  ofElora,  oh.  xiz ,  p.  409. 
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distinguished  by  learning  and  ability,  we  may  safely  infer,  ft-om 
tie  Spies  o'f  HeberU  Martyn,  that  t --  -  X;rhas 
have  been  equally  conspicuous.  How  gi-eat  that  failure  nas 
been  we  are\o  J  to  hear  from  their  own  mouths,  or  from  the 
confessions  of  their  associates  and  friends. 


GENERAL   RESULTS   IN  THE   THREE   PRESIDENCIES. 

Besrinning  with  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  wth  the  year 

1809,^  riave  the  following%tatement  by  an  ardent  supporter 

of  the  Anglican  establishment:    "Although  there  have  been 

misinar^'s  in  India  for  above  a  hundred  years,  they  have-not 

made   any  converts  of  consequence,  nor  converted  <^^^^^l 

families  as  their  own  member  has  amounted  to.         ihirtecn 

{eaf  later,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Townley,  a  Protestant  mis- 

SL^" When  I  left  Bengal,  there  was  one  Hindoo,  con- 

cer^ng  whom  the  missionaries  in  Calcutta  had  hopes  ..... 

and  he' has  been  actually  baptized."  t  Jhree je^s  ^after^^^^^^ 

Calcutta  Missionary  Society  still  report,  that  they  aie  .seriously 

and  pamfuUy  impressed  with  the  littk    ^^^n '^   ExactW 

hitherto  attended  their  labours  among  the  heathen.       t.xactly 

th  rtv  vears  later,  in  1855,  Mr.  Campbell  declares  once  more,- 

'^IsS^llh?  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Hindostan  no 

materXel  gious'mpression  on  the  population  either  has  been 

made,or^«--  ^4 -«^-"i  He^«-  "?s  forTthem  w^ 
to  assert  that  there  were  no  nominal  converts,  tor  ot  tnem  we 
have  such  descriptions  as  the  following.  A  native  told  an 
American  travellL.  in  1858  that  "aU  ^^^  ^hitmu^^^as  m 
Calcutta  were  Christian.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  th^,^and 
asked  him  to  what  Church  they  belonged.  'Oh,  bir,  he 
?e&,'theydo  not  belong  to  any  Church  but  they  will  aU 
eat  pork  and  drink  brandy.'  "§  Such  was  the  popular  Hmdoo 
notion  of  a  «  Christian:'  And  that  it  was  a  perfectly  just 
estimate  is  once  more  admitted,  in  1862,  by  Protestant  mis- 
siSes  of  all  denominations,  in  the  following  official  reports 

We  will  begin  at  Calcutta,  and  hear  first  the  agents  of  the 
Church  MissSiary  Society.  "  Calcutta,"  says  the  Rev.  James 
Vaughan  "  is,  aiS  has  been  for  years,  the  receptacle  of  the 
very  worst  Christians  of  the  Mofussil  stations.  It  is  a  regular 
caveTldullam,  ....  many  of  them  being  more .  depraved  ^ 

*  The  Danger,  of  British  India,  by  David  HopWnB  H.S.I.C.S.,  p.  27. 
+  An  AnJer  to  the  AhU  Bulou,.  by  Henry  Townley,  p.  109. 

I  i^oS  ^^'  S*?o tSftJ'Srt  B.  Mintum.  Jun,.  ch.  xvl.  p.  152. 
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even  than  *e  hea.hon  .™und  'tarn.    The  effect  of  all  thU 
upon  the  heathen  need  "»'  *=  S^;:„„°' .""'.^nd  the  eir- 

have  added,  that  ill  these        v   ^       '  ther  than  nominal 

SS^:™Strc„=rp^»e^tr,S  cla.  a.e  .iU 
'TrC*n;t'a''tSer  the  only  nor  the  »or,.  exam,de 
heavier  discouragement,    "'J'  *^=  ^°    y^,-, „•       /,„,;,„<;„,.," 

?:S'»?r^S:;.  S.:''ind  we  .he  student,  to  their 

"^rriSrf  Kishnagnrh,once  "P-™'"*'-""^"' 
ProLtant  elyslnm.the  ?»--°n Tt™o^mrn.  in  A^ 
reports  of  *e  ^'T.ri^oSle^enerX^d  of  no  aeoessions 
S'^'f^h'^ta  "  °T£;rd5!tKri.lment"die  gratuijous 
from  the  heatnen.      xuej  a     ,  children,     bv  which 

feeding,  clothing,  and  boardmg  of  thexr  chil^«n^      y  ^ 
alone  their  nommal  disciples  ^ff  ^^f  ^f  fjl^^^^,  missionaries 
betray  their  true  character        One  ot  the  s  .^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

gives  the  saying  of  one  of  his  P^opie  Se  people-^'  K  the  Sahib 
would  give  "jc  but  lour      P  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  people  of 

to  church  myself  ^F^  At' the  low  charge  of  four  pounds  and 
the  village  go  too.  t  ^\l^^^r^JZ  billing  to  profess  Pro- 
sixteen  ^^iUngs  per  annum,  be  -a«J>^^Jg  ^*  P,fe,,  i^  too 
testantism  himself,  and  to  ^^^^'  ^      ^^^^  J' conversion" 

?*^"VSra"er;iA  W  h  LTas  in  every  town,  and 
has  been  celebrated  ^"t^^^^y^    ,.     ^  ^^^t  the  missionaries 

?rmtiyrpi;i^J^^t  sL;Sp^^^^^        *^^^  -'  ^°^ 

.  Ckurck  MUHonan,  Society'*  ^epoH.  1861.1862,  p.  90. 
t  P.  100.  *  r.  A     . 
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repeating,  with  the  certainty  of  the  same  issue,  of  Tinnevelly 
and  Travancore.  ,    .  ci 

The  Society  adds,  as  might  be  expected,  that  there  is  a 
briffhter  prospect,"— we  know  that  for  fifty  years  they  have 
thriven  on  prospects, -^ndi  then,  having  suggested  this  familiar 
consolation,  proceeds  to  quote  the  confession  ol  the  liev.  Mr. 
Blumhardt,  that  his  converts  also  were  apt  to  "  turn  out  mere 
mercenary  hypocrites,"  and  that  he  could  only  "  reiterate  his 
complaints  of  the  cold  and  lapsed  condition  of  the  mass  of  his 
native  Christians."  .  . 

From  Benares  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fuchs  writes  thus  :  Our  native 
Christians,  as  a  body,  in  their  every-day  life  and  practice,  are 
far  from  being  in  a  satisfactory  state.  The  number  of  native 
Christians  has  continued  stationary."*  If  the  missionaries 
have  any  respect  for  Christianity,  they  have  surely  reason  to 
reioice  that  it  has  ceased  to  attract  such  professors. 

From  Gorruckpore  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reuther  reports  two  or 
three  great  evils."  The  first,  he  says,  with  remarkable  naivete, 
"is  carelessness  with  regard  to  religion'"  The  others  were 
only  habitual  drunkenness,  quarreUin/,  '  md  abuse  among 
each  other."  "With  a  general  awak.  >  '  observes  Mr. 
Reuther,  "we  have  not  been  blessed;"  •"•,  ■^^"/^."J"^,' 
"  We  would  go  on  opening  our  mouths  wiae  till  the  Lord  shall 
be  pleased  to  fill  them."t    In  this  attitude  we  are  obhged  to 

leave  him.  ^,  .       /•         v      •  „ 

From  Agra  Mr.  Schneider  writes, "  The  motives  for  embracing 

Christianity  were  chiefly  tlie  desire  to  find  employment,  and  to 

have  their  bodily  wants  provided  for It  is  a  fact  that 

many  new  converts  have,  after  their  baptism,  not  adorned  their 
Christian  profession,  and  so  have  even  proved  great  offences  and 
stumbUng-blocks  to  the  cause  of  Christ."  In  other  words,  the 
sole  result  of  Protestant  missions,  and  we  shall  meet  the  same 
fact  in  every  othei  land,  is  to  dispense  sacrilegious  baptisms, 
and  to  make  the  heathen  despise  Christianity  even  more  than 
they  hate  it.  Mr.  Schneider,  who  is  described  as  an  "expe- 
rienced missionary,"  so  thoroughly  appreciates  Hmdoo  Anghcans, 
that  he  says,  "  1  have  almost  come  to  the  resolution  not  to 
baptize  an  inquirer  till  I  know  how  he  may  be  able  to  support 
himself  in  an  honest  way,  for  if  his  bodily  wants  cannot  be 
supplied,  Ae  will  only  be  a  burden  and  disgrace  to  the  Churc/i.  + 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  these  frank  confessions,  which 
contrast  so  notably  with  former  reports,  are  quite  a  recent 
phenomenon,  and  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  incon- 
venient candour  of  lay  writers,  who  now  abound  m  India,  and 
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whose  accounts  of  the  real  effect  of  Protestant  missions  suggest 
to  those  who  conduct  them  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  prudence 
and  reserve. 

From  Meenit  comes  the  usual  story,  with  the  addition  of  a 
report  by  Mr.  Hocrnle,  that  he  and  his  Anglican  colleagues, — 
for  these  Germans  are  all,  at  least  nominally,  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England, — had  been  fighting  with  **  the  Baptist 
mission  of  Delhi,"  an  episode  attended  with  "  evident  injury  to 
the  spiritual  growth  of  the  native  Christians."  The  turbulent 
Baptists,  he  complains,  "  have  built  a  chapel  only  a  few  steps 
distant  from  our  own !  The  progress  of  the  Lord's  work  has, 
by  this  violation"  of  the  principle  of  mutual  amity  and  non- 
interference, been  greatly  hindered."*  Yet  those  gentlemen 
marvel  that  the  heathen  despises  a  religion,  which  is  to  him, 
as  to  others,  the  very  symbol,  of  carthliness,  contention,  and 
disorder. 

Finally,  the  Rev.  William  Clarkson,  also  a  Protestant  mis- 
sionary, and  accustomed  to  exalt  the  value  of  his  own  labours, 
confesses,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  bribes  and  other  attrtactions 
which  have  been  offered  to  the  Hindoo  during  a  whole  century, 
"  the  converts  from  among  European  and  East  Indian  society 
have  far  exceeded  those  which  have  been  granted  from  among 
the  heathen."  t 

Perhaps  Ave  have  now  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Church  of 
England  missions  in  Bengal.  Let  us  hear  the  Baptists  in  their 
turn.  At  Delhi,  whence  they  made  their  raid  upon  the  Anghcans 
at  Meerut,  this  is  their  report  for  186!2 :  "  While  sixty-six  persons 
have  been  baptized,  seventy-five  have  been  excluded  from  the 
churches."  By  this  remarkable  process,  if  we  knew  the  aggre- 
gate of  their  disciples,  we  could  reckon  the  exact  hour  at  which 
Indian  Baptists  will  cease  to  exist.  But  "  the  committee"  hasten 
to  offer  an  explanation  to  their  alarmed  subscribers :  "  The 
missionaries  say  that  some,  unknown  to  them,  had  never  entirely 
renounced  their  old  heathen  habits,  while  others  had  expected  to 
benefit  in  their  temporal  circumstances."  They  would  probably 
have  resented  as  libellous  such  an  account  of  tneir  neophytes,  if 
it  had  proceeded  from  any  but  their  own  agents.  "  Being  dis- 
appointed," they  continue,  "they  joined  themselves  again  to 
idols.  Such  defections  are  not  new  in  India,  and  are  not  unex- 
pected. It  is  always  difficult  to  fathom  the  motives  of  the 
people,  and  to  determine  on  the  sincerity  of  the  professions  they 
make."  Having  satisfactorily  disposed  of  this  point,  they 
exclaim,  in  the  same  page,  "  The  committee  are  happy  to  report 

•  P.  127. 
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that  in  this  groat  country  the  work  of  evangelization  goes 

'^^.o/tt'^hnpor^antinstituti^  at  Serampore.  the  committee 
have  to  report  ?ery  favourably."     This  institution  has  been  m 
Sence  so  many  years,  and  has  cost  such  enormous  sums  of 
money  that  they  might  well  hesitate  to  report  of  it  other^vise ; 
Tthe     presently  reveal,  in  these  words,  its  real  character: 
"Not  that  the  immediate  fruit  is  seen  m  the  conversion  of  souls 
Of  this  the  instances   are  few."     And  then  they  quote  this 
?dmi  sU  from  the  tutors  and  professors  of  tl-  Serampore 
college :  "Of  late  years,  there  has  been  amongst  the  )0unger 
eSed  Bengalees  a  great  diffusion  of  infidel  opinions,  and 
some  of  our  Joung  friends"-that  is,  their  pupils-"  boast  of 
rmselves  as  Longing  to  the  school  of  -f-^-J  ,  jf  ^^J^"  J 
We  shall  hear  further  evidence   at  the  close  o^  J^"?  ^^ei, 
of  the  real  fruits  of  missionary  schoo  s  m  every  part  "^  I"du, 

Finally,  the  Baptist  committee  add,  without  the  east  inten- 
tion of  Testing  on  so  grave  a  subject,  "Dunng  1801.  we  had 
no  addit  on  to  the  Church  by  baptism;  but  at  the  close  of  tlio 
p^cedtg  ye^r  Mr.  KobinsoA  had  the  pleasure  of  baptmng  two 

«^?ng<?ty  observe,  "we  still  have  to  deplore  an  almost 
universal  apathy,  and  indifference  to  the  truths  we  preach ; 
numbers  will  Usten  to  us,  but  very  few  appear  to  consider  the 
Subject  worthy  of  further  inquiry."     And  then  they  give  this 
summary :  "  During  the  past  year  we  have  had  several  painful 
caSrof  Church  discipline".  .  ..  What  with  members  who  have 
S  the  station,  and  others  (including  pa  d  catechists)  who  have 
been  cut  off  for  immoral  conduct,  our  loss  has  been  heav).  + 
Yet  they  assure  their  subscribers,  for  the  fiftieth  time,  that  the,r 
«  prospects"  are  excellent,  that  "  Christ's  kingdom  is  at  hand 
which  they  prove  by  referring  to  "  Greek  literature'    and  ;'  the 
CTeat  Neander»-and  that  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to 
fontlnuetSr  subscriptions  "with  unflinching  courage,  and 

^ter^tu™  nL  to  the  Wesleyans.     Of  their^^jP^  " j^ 

and  around  Bangalore,"  where  t^^.P^g^^.'^fX^f^th^ 
mons  a  week,"  vhis  is  their  account  in  1862:  Althougn  tney 
rometimes  seJm  to  '  run  well,'  a  very  little  thing  '  hinders  them 
In  too  many  instances  they  manifest  spiritual  feebleness  or 
rSigLus  inconsistency."  It  is  probable  that  more  impartial 
obsSvers  would  object  to  this  melodious  phraseology  as  some- 
what deficient  in  enirgy.    "  In  their  English  school,"  they  say, 

•  Seventieth  Beport  of  the  BaptM  MisHona^^  So«e<y.l862,  p.  6. 
t  P.  22.  +  ^'  "'*• 
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"  great  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  Bible  lessons,"  but 
they  assist  us  to  appreciate  its  intensity  by  adding,  "  We  regret 
to  say  that  we  know  of  no  instance  in  which  the  truth  has  had 
a  saving  effect."* 

In  Mysore,  "  two  of  the  same  family  have  been  excluded  for 
quarrelsomeness  and  manifest  lack  of  '  desire  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come.'  We  desire  to  see  a  work  among  them  of  which 
we  may  speak  more  confidently."  But  they  also  expect  future 
triumphs,  and  have  already  "  seasons  of  gracious  refreshing," 
which  afford  them  all  the  consolation  they  require. 

The  agents  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  are  as  emphatic 
as  all  the  others  in  asserting  their  success,  and  as  copious  in 
proving  their  failure.  *'  The  general  aspect  of  the  mission  in 
India,"  they  say  with  a  prudent  suppression  of  particulars,  "  is 
highly  animating."  Their  pupils  also  "  are  made  familiar  with 
the  majesty,  and  rectitude,  and  mercy  of  Jehovah."t  Wo  shall 
see  hereafter  what  their  pagan  scholars  really  are,  and  what 
they  think  about  the  "  rectitude  of  Jehovah." 

Let  us  turn  noAv  to  Madras.  In  1821  Mr.  Bowen  gave  the 
following  account :  "  In  a  late  report  of  the  Madras  committee 
to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  we  find  that  *  twenty 
heathens  have  been  admitted  as  catechumens,  and  commenced 
a  course  of  preparatory  instruction.  Only  one  individual  of  the 
whole  number  has  abided  the  test.'  "J  Nearly  twenty  years 
later,  in  1839,  a  Protestant  missionary  Avrites  as  follows  of 
Madras:  "As  to  real  converts,  one  missionary  thought  there 
were  but  two  or  three  in  the  whole  city  and  suburbs ;  another 
thought  there  were  not  half  a  dozen,  at  the  utmost.  No  one 
supposed  there  were  more  than  that  number."§  When  Mr. 
Baber,  chief  Judge  of  the  Provincial  Court  of  Madras,  was 
examined  before  a  Comnattee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  said  : 
"  No  such  thing  is  known  as  a  convert  by  any  of  our  English 
missionaries."!!  Still  later,  in  1847,  "the  natives  of  Madras 
presented  a  petition  to  government,  signed  by  more  than 
twelve  thousand  of  the  Hindu  community,  expressing  bitter 
animosity  against  the  missionaries.''^!  Yet  an  Anglican  chaplain 
declares  of  the  Madras  Presidency  :  "  It  may  be  emphatically 
and  truly  designated  the  missionary  diocese  of  India  !'  *• 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  multiply  testimonies 


*  Beport  of  the  WetUyan  MethodUi  Mimonary  Society,  1862,  p.  89. 
t  Report  of  the  London  Afittionary  Society,  1862,  p.  31. 
X  Mistionary  Incitement,  &c.,  p.  10. 
§  Howard  Malcolm,  vol.  IL,  cb.  ii.,  p.  69. 
J  Ariatie  Jotwnal,  vol.  iv.,  p.  816 ;  New  Seriei. 
%  India  and  the  Ootpel,  Lect.  iv.,  p.  203. 

••  Sketch  of  the  Eitabliihed  Chwvh  in  India,  by  Edward  Wbitehead,  M.A., 
Chaplain  to  tbe  Bishop  of  Madrai,  cb.  vii.,  p.  100.  * 
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which  we  have  already  heard.  Tlicy  wouhl  exactly  resemble 
those  which  have  been  cited  with  respect  to  Ikngal.  There  are 
the  usual  hollow  boasts,  and  the  usual  significant  confessions. 
Thus  the  Wcsleyans  announce,  as  might  be  cxiiected,  that 
Hindoo  Methodists  "  generally  appear  to  have  groM-n  in 
grace."  How  far  they  believe  their  own  idle  tales  is  shown  by 
later  admissions,  in  the  same  report,  of  the  "feeble  piety"  and 
"  inconsistent  conduct"  of  their  disciples.  All  the  sects  use 
the  same  phrascolgy,  and  all  their  agents  em])loy  th  i»me 
spasmodic  and  convulsive  style.  They  have  invariably,  ivi  th^ 
consolation  of  their  subscribers,  "  one  man,"  or  "  one  woman," 
who  is  an  exception  to  the  "  reprobates"  who  form  the  mass  of 
their  salaried  neophytes,  but  who  is  quite  sure  to  have  lapsed, 
long  before  their  next  report  appears,  into  the  same  condition  as 
the  rest.  Meanwhile,  JJible-texts  are  heaped  together,  pre- 
dictions of  future  success  fill  up  all  the  blank  spaces,  and  the 
narrative  always  closes  with  a  passioiiate  appeal  for  more  money. 
The  moral  condition  of  Hindoo  Protestants  is  a  dismal  subject 
of  contemplation,  but  that  of  most  of  their  teachers  is  hardly 
less  so. 

If,  finally,  we  turn  our  attention  to  Bombay,  the  report  of 
the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society 
contains  these  words :  "  The  missionaries  cannot  as  yet  say  that 
any  actual  conversions  to  Christianity  have  been  made  by 
them."*  In  1838,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Gray  writes:  "lean  say 
nothing  encouraging.  The  carelessness  and  apathy  of  the 
people,  and  their  great  ignorance  of  the  plainest  truths,  have 
often  compelled  me  to  inquire  what  inducement  they  had  to 
become  Christians  ?"+  And  once  more,  the  present  "  Bishop  of 
Bombay  assents  to  what  is  said  on  all  hands,  that  there  are  but 
few  native  Christians  of  undoubted  sincerity."^  "  It  is  quite 
clear  to  me,"  says  the  Rev.  A.  Davidson,  in  1862,  "  that  of 
those  who  professed  a  desire  of  baptism,  a  large  majority  were 
influenced  by  unworthy  motives."  Even  of  those  actually 
admitted  he  confesses,  in  cautious  terms,  "much  remains  that 
•we  deplore;"  and  he  adds  that  their  original  vices  "we  seldom 
see  entirely  eradicated  from  the  adult."  This  refers  to  Aurung- 
abad,  while  of  Hyderabad  we  are  told,  "  Mr.  Bum  has  laboured 
at  this  station  throughout  the  year ;  he  cannot  report  the  acces- 
sion of  a  single  convert."§  Nor  can  we  be  surprised,  even  by 
such  confessions  as  these,  when  we  learn  what  examples  the 
natives  have  before  their  eyes  of  endless  confusion  and  schism 

•  Ariatie  Journal,  vol.  xziv.,  p.  197. 
t  But.  of  Prop,  of  ChrUlianity,  Ac,  voL  ii.,  p.  333. 
t  Out  and  Some,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Tapper,  p.  152. 
§  Report  qf  Church  Mitnonar^f  Society,  pp.  81,  84 
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among  their  Protestant  teachers.  Thus,  of  the  rresbyteriau 
sect  at  Bombay  we  are  told,  in  1853,  "  The  Scotch  ecclesias- 
tical establishment  consists  of  two  churches,  now  uiiliappily 
ojiposed  to  each  other."*  And  again,  "  by  the  secession  in 
1843,  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  deprived  of  all  her  mis- 
sionaries in  India."t  And  this  event,  we  are  told  by  the  same 
writer,  was  celebrated  in  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Duff,  "  in  a  strain  of 
exaggeration  seldom  equalled,  and  never  surpassed."  In  pre- 
sence of  such  facts  we  have  no  reason  to  Avonder  at  tlie  acknow- 
ledged result'-,  uu  to  the  present  time,  of  all  the  Protestant 
missions  in  i>'  iree  Presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay, 

RESULTS  IN  PARTICULAR  DISTRICTS.  «    . 

If  now  we  inquire  what  has  been  the  success  in  particular 
cities  and  districts,  we  shall  find  it  to  bo  everywhere  of  the 
same  character.     The  following  may  be  taken  as  examples. 

Of  Tranquchar,  after  so  many  years  of  lavish  expenditure, 
we  are  told  by  a  Protestant  clergyman,  that  "in  l.SlG  only 
three  mis.sionaries  reinained  in  connection  Avitli  this  once 
flourisliiiig  field,  and  two  of  these  were  supported  by  English 
funds."^  Twenty-three  years  later  an  American  missionary 
adds,  "  There  is  now  almost  no  visible  effect  of  missionary 
labour  there  ....  the  mission  is  cntirchj  relinquished.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best  informed  persons  in  that  region, 
that  many  of  our  missionaries  have  been  unconverted  men.  If 
such  be  the  fact,  the  wonder  ceases.''^ 

Of  Tanjore,  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  SchAvartz,  we  have 
already  heard  from  one  Protestant  missionarj'  that  "  no  vital 
religion  is  found  in  any  of  the  native  Christians ;"  and  from 
another,  that  "  a  Tanjore  Christian  has  become  a  bye-Avord." 

Of  the  converts  of  Tinnccelly,  of  Avhom  even  the  Anglican 
clergy  have  imprudently  boasted,  the  historian  of  Protestant 
missions  thus  speaks:  "Though  most  of  them  could  not  be 
deemed  Christians,  and  but  a  small  proportion  of  them  were 
baptized,  yet  it  Avas  considered  as  something  that  they  had 
forsaken  their  idols."  And  again,  "As  Avhole  villages  came 
forward  asking  instruction,  so  Avhole  villages  also  fell  away." 
And  once  more  :  "  Though  there  has  been  an  extensive  profes- 
sion of  Christianity  in  Tinnevelly,  and  a  considerable  outward 
improvement  of  the  people,"  thanks  to  English  money,  "we 

•  lAfe  in  Bombay,  ch.  xii.,  p.  281  (1852). 

f  Missions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  the  Rev.  James  Macfarlane,  p.  74. 

t  The  Land  of  the  Veda,  ch.  xviii.,  p.  426. 
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that  country."*    And  this  "  o^^f  "J    ^  misnionary  societies  in 
EnslisU,  American,  and  Gj>rmfux.        llu  ...""'viUy  alive  to  the 

velly;  ,  ^*"^^^,*^7"  ^LL  are  many  who  arc   stiU  very  iR«o- 
imuaual  candour,     there  are  m.  ly  several  years  past 

""SrSl^ft  LS^n!Sc;says,  ''the  work  takes  hut 

lu^r^K  although  tv;-^;;^'-^; -— :^i;  V. 

cao?=;£uf:o^^^^^^^^^^  «i-  ^- 

reduced,  there  having  heen  -vend  rela^^^^^^^^^^ 

Of  the  reputed  cojwers^at^««A^^^^^^  ^^^^   ..^^^ 

ant  minister  tohl  Mrs.  Gohn  ^']^'';"f';'  "'  gsit„'of  creating; 
„**,;i^,,for1  tVip  exaecerated  accounts  to  the  necessity  ui  v  ^ 

not  even  know  who  '^esus  was.  f  .         ^  Protestant  mis- 

Of  C'e»^-«^4«^';/^rw1^^'ZveKirtUwh 
sionarysays,'  ^^^J^™;™  .J^e  on  the  western  coast,  and 
baptized,  some  on  J^^^^f^^'^' '^^^  to  say,  they  were 

others  at  more  southern  stations,     ''J™^^        .,„/' 

"  convemOM  have  been  scanty  ...  '"' ™4*  ™^„,e«ant  with 


« spiritual  agents"  empbyed  by  them  m  t^^^^^^^T^r  occa.ional  timidity  in 

conscientiousness  in  '«f«'«''«\*°,8t^?f  '.  ^  wme  case*,  their  too  much  thought 
reference  to  Bpeaking  the  exact  truth^  and  m.^^  ^^^^^^^^  .j 

si^e?rt^7'^p^i£^rs^^ 

SeVrLre  .:'sS£af  ai'l^^rthe^.I-e>.  appear  to  iUustrate  th., 

""f^^^h^ia.  by  Leopold  vou  Orlich.  voL  u..  p.  137. 
\\  India  and  the  Gospel,  Lfct.  v..,p.  23^. 
f  Six  rear»  in  India,  vol  i..  eh.  »•.?•'»• 
••  India  and  the  Qot^el,  Lect.  vi.,  p.  824. 
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rienced  Protestant  mis- 
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the  western  coast,  and 
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petent  witness  declares, 
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Christ  ;"*  and  in  1802  the  Church  Missionarv  Society  once  more 
lament,  in  their  official  report,  "  the  smallness  of  the  succcs., 
hitherto  granted  to  the  mission. "f 

Of  Northern  India  Dr.  lloffmeistor,  who  arrompanicd  Prince 
Walden.ar  of  Pnissia  in  the  campaign  against  the  Siklis,  says, 
"  Th()ui;li  the  natives  conic,  apparcntlv<»iily  from  curiosity,  to  tlio 
church,  and  send  their  children  to  school,  not  one  of  them,  how- 
ever, has  been  baptized  as  yet.":};  In  186!i  the  llaptists,  thougli 
not  the  least  boastful  of  the  s<>cts.  add  once  more,  **  The  Gospel 
has  been  proclaimed  very  widely  around  us.  At  present  we  do 
not  see  the  fruit. "!l  "  In  the  whole  of  Northern  India,"  says 
Mr.  Montgomery  ^lartin  in  18(W,  "out  of  one  hundred  million 
people,  there  are  not  twenty  thousaiKl  oven  nominal  eonv(>rts," 
while  there  are  two  hundred  and  twenty  Protestant  ministers.  || 

Of  Southern  India,  the  chief  field  of  Protestant  effort,  a 
capable  Protestant  witness  thus  speaks,  in  1860  :  "  The  conclu- 
sion to  which  we  have  come  is  this — either  that  missionary 
operations  have  already  reached  and  passed  their  culminating 
point;  or  at  any  rate,  that  there  are  most  unmistakable  and 
undeniable  signs  that  under  the  presort  system  of  operations 
they  will  advance  no  further,  but  will,  on  the  other  hand,  in  all 
probability  retrograde,  and  that  speedily."  And  then  this 
writer  expresses  the  conviction,  that  "  Sawyerpooram  and  other 
places,  which  are  now  lik'  household  words  on  the  lips  of  per- 
sons interested  in  missionary  successes,  are  rapidly  sinking  to 
the  level  of  Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly."  Finally,  he  adds, 
"  After  1846  the  onward  movement  of  Christianity  in  South 
India  seems  to  have  ceased.  The  harvest  was  passed,  the  sum- 
mer ended."1f 

In  more  remote  provinces  the  facts  are  still  more  gloomy.  In 
Nepaul,  a  British  official  informs  us,  not  a  single  convert  has 
ever  been  made  by  Protestants,  though  all  political  influences 
are  in  their  favour :  "  but  the  Ilewar  families  have  embraced 
Christianity — Catholicism  is  their  form  of  Christianity."** 

Of  Scindc  we  are  told,  by  Mr.  Clarkson,  that  it  "  has  never 
been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  the  Christian  preacher ;"  while  of 

*  India  and  the  Ooapel,  Lect.  v.,  p.  231. 

t  P.  67. 

X  TraveU  in  Ceylon  and  Continental  India,  p.  474. 

S  Report,  p.  33. 

II  Britith  India,  ch.  v.,  p.  227. 

1[  Chrittian  Bemembraneer,  July  1860,  pp.  63.5.  In  1862,  a  Baptist  mis. 
sionary  gives  thib  ludicrous  report  of  his  operations  in  Southern  India  :  "  I  have 
seen  deep  convictions  in  one  of  our  congregations,  and  anxiety  in  another,  and 
frequent  misgivings  in  others,  hut  do  not  know  of  one  decided  case  of  conversion 
in  connection  with  our  congregation."  Report,  p.  43. 

**  Five  Years  at  Nepaul,  by  Captain  Thomas  Smith,  Assist.  Political  Resident ; 
vol.  i.;  ch.  vL,  p.  148. 
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the  /'«/vW/>,-Avlu.h,tlu.  Hamo  writer  say«  lu  18.)0      ^  »  «  J;'\; 

Jwe  h:iv..  the  following  «'':»;"»'  "\  ^f  V'"'"  »^  J^^f  f,  , 
Alaior  H0.ISUU.  iu  a  l.-ttcr  of  the  2nd  of  Jamiary,  \H,A,  to  is 
father,  the  Airluleaco,!  of  Stafford:  "  You  evidently  do  no       - 

re  ia'te  the  .tate  of  things  in  the  .e  prov  aces.    There  are  mt 
ih.inhes  iu  the  Puujah  ;  and  there  will  ho  an  eleetne  fleKiauh 
in    'eshawur  hefore  a  church  is  commenced  there,  thouKh  t1ie 
station  iia.  heen  one   for  years.     In  the  first   season  a  lar^o 
llomau  Catholic  chapel  was  huilt  there,  and  an  It.il.anpri.-st 
from   the   I'ropa-^anda  busy  in  his   vocation.     I   ottered    Mi. 
Clarke,"  a  Protestant  .haplain,  "all  the    aid   in   my   power, 
U  o  1  ^h  I  told  him  candidly  that  I  thought  he  had  .i..t  much 
•hame   of  success  here.      A  lar^e   sum   has   been    raised    at 
IVshawur  for  the  mission,  hu;,  unfortunately  they  have  Ronc 
wild  with  theories  aln.ut  the  lost  tribes  and  lulhlment  ot  pro- 
phecies  respecting?  the-  Jews,  which  has   Kiven   a   somewhat 
visionary  character  to  their  plans.     Mr.  (!.  wanted  mc  to  think 
that  thi4e  Ku/ofzai  l>athans  were  lien-i- Israel,  and  asked  me 
whether  I  had  heard  them   call   themselves   so ;  '"»'    J;«   ^^ 
n-hast  when  I  said  they  were  as  likely  to  talk  of  Hen  d  Is- 
raeli  "*     It  may  be  added,  in  confirmatum  of  the  above  allusion 
t„  IVshawur,  that  Captain  Hervey  complaine^  as  late  as  IWDU: 
"  At  many  of  our  stations  there  is  not  such  a  building  even  as  a 
church,  whilst  the  Papists  invariably  Lave  some  place  ot  wor- 
shin  ;"t  and  General  Parlby  notices  the  same  contrast  in  the 
following  year,  when  he  says,  "The  (^lurch  of  Rome  has  of 
late  yearsSvonderfully   extended  the   field   of    Us   operations. 
There  is  scarcely  a  station  .  .  .  which  is  not  provided  with  its 

"^^  AdElpi^ks,  in  1858,  of  a  Mr.  Clarke.  .lu>  was, 
perhaps,  the  gentleman  referred  to  by  Major  Hodson  as  having 
Cue  vvild"  about  the  Ben-i-Isracl.  He  was  sent  out  by  the 
"Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  Colonel 
Addison  gives  this  account  of  him :  "  His  talents  were  of  the 
.  highest  order,  his  zeal  well  known;  and  it  was  therefore  most 
sanguinely  expected  that  his  mission  would  be  crowned  with 
success.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  convert  the  nati  es, 
poor  Clarke  returned  in  despair  to  Calcutta,  feehng  more  umn 
half  inchned  to  start  for  Europe,  so  much  did  he  take  his 
repeated  failures  to  heart."  §  ,   „^     ^  -n     •  i,„„ 

Another  Mr.  Clark,  after  boasting  in  1862,  of  some  Punjabee 

•  Memoirs,  by  his  brother,  g.  I**-,, 
f  Ten  Years  in  India,  vol.  li.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  47. 

I  The  Eitablishment,  &c,,  p.  16.  ■.« /1BM^ 

•> '       §  2Vat<»  of  Anglo-Indian  Life,  by  Licut.-Col.  Addison,  p.  166  (IB&a;. 
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Christian  soldiers,  says:  "They  are  hut  weak  and  ignorant  ;  but 
in  spite  of  falls  and  sins,  I  iM-lieve  they  are  improving."*  In 
presence  of  such  language,  one  knows  not  which  to  aihnire  most, 
the  discijdes  or  their  teachers. 

Hitherto  we  have  heard  evidence  only  Avith  respect  to  ])ar- 
ticular  cities;  let  us  now  introduce  the  witnesses  n ho  record 
their  experience  of  the  general  results  of  Protestant  missions 
throughout  India. 

"  Christianity,"  says  one  who  was  long  the  associate  of  Pro- 
testant missionaries,  "  makes  little  or  no  progress.  I  used  to 
inquire  of  the  missionaries,  whenever  I  nad  an  o|)i)ortunity, 
how  many  Hindoos  or  Mahomedans  they  had  converted  during 
the  time  of  their  mission,  and  in  general  the  answer  was  one,  or 
sometimes  «one."t 

"  A  person  who  has  sojourned  thirty  years  hi  India,"  says 
M.   Peschier,  president  of  the  missionary  society  at  (Jeneva, 
"  preaching  to  unlK'lievers,  declares  to  us  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  work  a  single  conversion. "J 

"  Whoever  has  seen  much  of  Hindoo  Christians,"  says  a 
celebrated  writer,  "  must  have  perceived  that  the  man  who  bears 
that  name  is  very  commonly  nothing  more  than  a  drunken  repro- 
bate who  conceives  himself  at  liberty  to  eat  or  drink  anything 
he  pleases."  And  he  adds,  that  the  custom  of  paying  such  con- 
verts was  so  universal,  that  "  the  slightest  success  in  Hindostan 
would  eat  up  the  revenues  of  the  East  India  Company. "§ 

Mr.  C.  S.  John,  the  "  Senior  of  the  Royal  Danish  mission  at 
Tranquebar,"  confirms  this  statement,  as  far  as  their  receiving 
"  support  in  victuals  and  clotliing."||  Mr.  Malcolm  licwin  tells 
us,  in  1857,  that  "  an  inquiry  made  some  years  ago  at  Rangalore, 
by  a  deputation  from  one  of  the  societies  in  England,  resulted  in 
the  discovery  that  the  converts  and  their  families  were  nearly  all 
of  them  stipendiaries  of  the  mission  ;"^  and  another  writer  says 
of  the  Baptist  converts :  "  The  whole  of  them  were  rescued  from 
poverty,  aVid  procured  a  comfortable  subsistence  by  th(  r  con- 


version 


»»•* 


Mr.  Marsh  gave  to  the  IJouse  of  Commons,  in  a  speech 
already  quoted,  the  following  description  of  Protestant  converts 
in  India :  "  They  are  drawn  from  the  Chandalahs,  or  Pariars,  or 
outcasts — a  portion  of  the  population  who  are  shut  out  from 
the  Hindoo  reUgion,  and  who,  being  condemned  to  the  lowest 

•  Church  Missionary  Report,  p.  136. 

t  Ida  Pfeiffer,  Voyage  Hound  the  World,  p.  116. 

X  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  xiz.,  p.  230. 

S  Jidinburgh  Review,  vol.  xii.,  p.  161. 

II   On  Indian  Civilization,  p.  8. 
f  The  Way  to  Lose  India,  p.  17  (1867). 
••  Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  the  E.L  Company,  p.  61. 
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„ov..rty  «n.l  tho  most  sor.ll(l  mTtipatiouH  aro  f^ln.l  to  prm-jj^c  W 
S  r  U»;  nussionuri..s  n.U  .•ouv.vsion,  -  ;.^-;jl>^   J       «     ^ 

Sriw;:;;:;;«st^i:;;:  tw  .i;..  u.  cur^tiau  nus.o...y 

'    .    ,  V   ',         \  /i  1  ...t,.    "  Mim  I  it  miiv  be  (loubtt'd  it  iit 

■  i\m,  ...flirty  to  abtail.  couvcrl,  mW  to  1«  ohallgid 
„ofa^/.o  taVlhri..;.-.  but  ,jonk.l  the  l''-™'Xnl    o 

■wliatis  callea     t^nnsuunuy     lo  iu*v.  „;„_  "  n  Prntpstant 

1853,  who  tells  us,  "  A  man  stopped  Mr.  ^^l^'^^J^^l^Sg 
xnissi;,nary,';in  the  ^^'^^^tJ^ood.^a   sayxn^^^^^^ 
to  be  a  Christian,  and  wishing  to  know  now  luui. 

;  SX?i;tXif  iSiI!-by  Da,id  Hopkln..  of  the  E.I.C.  Bengal 
Medicftl  Establishment,  p.  2.7. 

I  Missionary  Incitement,  4c.,  p.  W. 

t  D«/fem-e  o/<Ae  Precepts  of  Jesus,  p.  20. 

II  Travels  in  S.  Eastern  Ana.,  vol.  «.,  cli.  i.,      48. 
\  The  Wonders  ofElora,  ch.  xix.,  p.  476. 
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Hopkina,  of  the  E.I.C.  Bengal 


give?  Another  rnme  to  one  of  our  missionaries,  and  said,  they 
dressed  so  cleanly,  and  fed  so  well,  that  lio  would  like  u.  be  a 
(Christian."* 

Nor,  as  wo  advance  towards  the  present  hour,  do  we  find 
the  h'list  variation  in  the  evidence.  "  Most  of  the  people  form- 
ing the  congregation,"  says  Dr.  Brown,  "  are  ('hristians  only 
in  name."t  *'  The  influence  of  the  English  niissions,"  says 
Count  de  Warren  in  1H43,  "  is  an  absolute  nullity ;  they  reckon 
no  other  proselytes  than  orphans  whom  the  missionaries  pur- 
chase, and  who,  when  they  grow  up,  all  return  to  thereliaion  of 
their  countrymen.  It  must  be  confessed  too  that  the  tbllowers 
of  Christ  scarcely  manifest  mo' t'  charity  or  more  humility  than 
those  of  Urah'na  or  Mahomet,"  J 

In  1844,  'Ir.  Wilkinson,  a.  Protestant  missionary,  noticing 
the  inconvenience  of  the  n.iiltiplicily  of  Christian  sects,  and  the 
fact  that  they  only  win  tljeir  disciples  at  each  other's  exjieiise, 
relates,  that  **  Avhen  the  oflcnder  finds  that  his  crime  has  been 
detected,  rather  than  '..  openly  ''cprovi'd,  he  generally  goes 
over  to  some  of  the  diflt'rcnt  com,  ^ 'unties  of  ('hristians,  in  hopes 
of  a  reception. "§  And  each  .  ;  t  counts  him  again  as  anew 
convert,  and  makes  his  "con.ersion"  the  ground  of  iin  a^ipeal 
to  the  English  public  '.:.<  'resh  subscript'    .s. 

In  1860,  General  Ung'-s  notices,  thai  of  the  whole  number 
of  nominal  converts  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  India,  even 
the  missionaries  themselves  reckon  less  than  o'.u-sixth  as 
"church  members:" II  and  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Ward,  a 
Protestant  missionary,  confesses  that,  "  the  whole  number  of 
converts  to  Christianity,"  in  any  sense  whatever,  is  not  one- 
tenth  of  that  claim  d  in  missionary  reports.  ^  While  even  of 
these  Captain  Hervey  says  :  "  The  converts  become  worse  than 
they  were  before  ....  the  worst  characters  in  our  regiments 
are  Christians."  And  then  he  adds  a  fact,  of  which  the  im- 
portance consists  in  this,  that  it  reveals  the  secret  opinion  of 
the  whole  English  population  of  India  as  to  the  true  character  of 
Protestant "  converts.  "  Whenever  a  native,"  he  says  "  presents 
himse..  r..;;  employment  as  a  servant,"  if  he  professes  to  be  a 
Chrihij Ai,  "Ae  is  not  taken,  because  all  Christians,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  are  looked  upon  as  great  vagabonds," — that  is, 
in  his  own  words,  "  as  rascals,  drunkards,  thieves,  and  repro- 

*  Six  Years  in  India,  voL  ii.,  oh.  iii.,  p.  78. 
t  Sitt.  Prop.  Chrittianitif,  vol.  ii.,  p.  250. 
X  L'Inde  Anglaite,  tome  iii.,  ch.  xii.,  p.  229. 

§  Sketchet  <tf  Chrittianity  in  N,  India,  by  the  Rev.  M.  WiUdnaoD,  p.  804. 
J  India  and  Europe  Compared,  ch.  Ti.,  p.  178. 

t  India  and  '.he  Hindoo*,  by  F.  de  W.  Ward,  late  Miuionaiy  at  Madraii 
ch.  zxii.,  p.  8S7. 
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bates  "*     And  this  is  so  notorious,  that  the  Rev.  William 

cs  ^:::t::^  xq  d«a  i;:^  wHeh  aospa 

^m^t  Malennl  Xervts,  "  the  numerous  missionaries, 

T^'lslrM^'kmpbell  says :  f/  It  must  be  admitte^^^^^  the 

attempt  to  Christianize  the  natives  '*««  j;/"  ff  Jf  ^^^d  are 
have  made  some  infidels,  but  very  few  f  ^'^^^'^^^  ^hm^^^^^^^  ana 
not  likely  on  the  present  system  to  make  i^any  mo  e.  ^ 

Tn    m53— for  we  must   pursue   the  narrative  to  tlie  enu 
bJou  Eric  von  Schonbergwlites  thus:  "  Missionaries  announc- 
higte  conversion  of  a  solitary  Hindoo  among  thoiisand^^o^^^^^ 
believers,  are  themselves  frequently  ff^^'r'J'ZrX 
sect,  and  too  often  the  instruments  ^^^^^^'^^^^l^'l^J^  in  the 

"Thev  exhibit  the  signs  of  conversion,    says  x\lr.  irvinj,  ui 
same  S/'  more  often  by  eating  beef  and  ^7/"*™*!°"  *5" 

feelinss  of  even  their  heathen  countrymen.  And  then  ne 
SSfs  in  order  to  expose,  an  immoral  and  ---^7  ^^^^^^^^^ 
« the  convert  such  as  he  Igures  m  the  pages  of  m^f  ^ona'^J 
pampWets-at  first  a  heathenrfoul  with  every  crime,  and  then  a 
Christian  redolent  with  every  virtue.  ^  ponfession  of 

In  1856,  Mr.  Walter  Gibson  quotes  this  private  ^^^J^^^^^^^^ 
an  American  missionary  made  to  himself:      A^*l  "J^^^^^^^^^ 
hundreds  of  millions  in  the  East  pass  ^way,  uninflu^^^^^^^  to^^he 
slightest  extent  by  European  domuiion  and  enhghtenmtnt. 

*  Ten  Tears  in  India,  Tol.  i ,  ch.  v.,  p.  105. 
+  Iiecture  v.,  p.  221.  ,  ..        kio 

J  Jncient  and  Modem  India,  ch.  xxvii.,  p.  Bio- 

\  TaZf:'lX-^'Kaskmir.  by  Barou  Eric  vou  Schonberg.  p.  196. 
f  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Caste,  p.  146. 
■     »•  The  Prison  of  Wetevreden,  Ac,  p.  399. 
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In  1857,  M.  de  Valbezen,  who  appears  to  affect  in  religion  the 
cold  impartiality  which  some  Frenchmen  mistake  for  greatness 
of  mind,  says :  "  The  preaching  of  the  Protestant  missionaries 
has  not  produced  the  least  impression  ;"  and  then  he  adds  that 
if  any  change  occurred  in  the  government  of  India,  "  there  are 
very  few  indeed  of  their  converts  who  would  not  relapse  into  the 
gross  errors  of  their  native  religions."*  "  It  has  been  justly 
observed,"  says  an  ardent  English  Protestant,  in  confirmation 
of  this  statement,  "  that  if  we  were  driven  out  of  the  country 
to-morrow,  few  vestiges  would  remain  at  those  places  where  the 
English  have  settled  as  evidence  of  their  ever  having  been  under 
Christian  rule."  f 

In  1858,  we  have  the  following  testimonies  :  "  The  converts," 
says  Mr.  Minturn,  "  are  few,  and  mostly  of  the  most  degraded 
classes."^  "  The  native  converts  to  Christianity,"  writes  Mr. 
Malcolm  Ludlow  at  the  same  moment,  "  I  have  not  even  num- 
bered amongst  the  distinctively  Christian  elements,  so  unin' 
fluential  are  they  for  the  most  part"%  And  Sir  James  Brooke 
sums  up  the  whole  history  when  he  tells  the  missionary  societies 
of  England,  "  With  the  Mahomedan  you  have  made  no  pro- 
gress ;  with  the  Hindoo  you  have  made  no  progress  at  all ; 
you  are  just  where  you  were  the  very  first  day  you  went  to 
India^W 

In  1859,  Captain  Evans  Bell  says  once  more:  "I  doubt 
whether  the  missionaries  will  ever  do  any  good  ;"^  and  Mr. 
LudloAV  adds,  "  We  have  to  take  account  of  the  growing  distrust 
of,  and  dislike  to  Christianity,  on  the  part  of  both  Hindoo  and 
Moslem."**  "  In  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  Edward  Storrow,  who 
candidly  rejects  more  than  four-fifths  of  all  the  nominal  converts 
claimed  by  Protestantism,  says  of  the  rest,  "  The  general  cha- 
racter of  native  Christians,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  not  of  a 

high  order."  tt 

In  1860,  Mr.  Russell  continues  the  record  by  the  grave 
announcement,  that  "  in  despair,  many  Christians  in  India  are 
driven  to  wish  and  pray  that  some  one  or  some  way  may  arise 
for  converting  the  Indians  by  the  sword  "XX  And  lastly,  in  1863, 
an  Anglican  chaplain  confirms  all  former  witnesses,  and  fitly 

•  Les  Anglais  et  VInde,  ch.  iii.,  p.  164 

t  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  India,  by  Mrs.  Colonel  Elwood ;  vol.  il.,  Letter  liv., 
p.  109. 

J  From  New  York  to  Delhi,  ch.  xviii.,  p.  179. 

§  British  India,  vol.  i.,  p.  102.  S    : 

II  Speech  at  Liverpool;  The  Timet,  September  29, 1858. 

^  The  English  in  India,  p.  185. 

**  Thoughts  on  the  Policy  of  the  Crown  towards  India,  Letter  xvi.,  p.  214. 
ff  India  and  Christian  Missions,  cb.  iv.,  pp.  73,  79. 
XX  Hiary  in  India,  vol.  ii.,  ch,  viii.i  p.  15,0. 
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closes  the  series  by  frankly  recommending  his  co-religiomsts  to 
give  up  India  altogether,  and  try  their  fortunes  in  China.  Ihc 
former  country,  he  says,  "Uke  its  own  sands,  has  drunk  up  so 
much  of  our  Missionary  labour,  and  like  them  has  yielded  so 

^  Such,  by  their  own  confession,  have  been  the  results  of  all  the 
missionary  efforts  of  twenty-two  Protestant  missionary  societies 
in  India,  employing  nearly  one  thousand  agents,  commanding 
•  imhmited  temporal  resources,  and  assisted  by  a  combination  ot 
every  human  advantage  which  could  facihtate  the  prosecution  of 
such   a  work.     Once  more  they  confess  that  they  have  failed. 
"  It  is  enough,"   says  a  leading  organ  of  Anghcanism  in  ISbU, 
"  to  break  the  heart  of  any  one  who  ever  hoped  to  see  India 
evangcUzed  by  means  of  the  EngUsh  Church."t   Perhaps  such  a 
history  might  have  suggested  something  more  than  barren  lamen- 
tations, especially  to  men  who  could  thus  describe  all  its  phases. 
"  It  makes  the   heart  ache  to  read  the  history   of  Protestant 
missions  in  India  for  nearly  two  hundred  years      Over  and  over 
again,  at  Tranquebar,  at  Trichmopoly,  at  Vellore  at  Tanjore, 
and  a  hundred  other  places,  we  meet  almost  invanably  the  same 
melancholy  story.     The  Gospel  is  preached  by  holy  and  devoted 
men,  Uke  Schwartz,  and  Kohloff,  and  Ziegenbalg"-not  one  of 
whom  believed  in  Anghcanism,  though  this  wnter  is  obliged  to 
name  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  in  default  of  others--   for   a 
little  while  all  seems  to  flourish ;  then  comes,  first  a  period  when 
no  further  advance  is  made,  then  deeper  stagnation,  the  death  ol 
the  old  foreign  pastors,  then  a  grievous  decline,  and  last  the 
complete  extinguishing  of  the  native  Church  m  that  particular 
spot;  or  else  its  sinking  into  torpidity  resemblmg  a  state  of  living 
death,  and  the  removal  of  its  candlestick  out  of  its  place.  +     it 
is  a  Protestant  who  narrates  with  so  much  accuracy  the  lailure 
of  Protestant  missions  in  India,  and  who  seems  to  have  suspected, 
at  least  for  a  moment,  its  true  explanation:  "  Is  not  the  truth 
this  "  he  asks— though  apparently  without  pausing  to  answer 
his  own  question—"  that  the  AngUcan  Church  has  forgotten  to 
work  after  the  ApostoUc  model  ?"§  t7„„i:„i. 

Once  more  we  have  traced  a  contrast.    In  China,  an  iJ-nghsh 

#  How  we  got  to  Pekin.  by  the  Rev.  B.  J.  L.  M'Ghee,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces  j 

ch.  xiii.,  p.  291.  ,  t  i     men 

f  Christian  Remembrancer,  July,  lobU. 

s  if  l«  RhMkiDB  to  find  an  Anglican  miBsionory  using  such  language  as  the  fol^ 
inJina  ThrEev  H  Baker,  in  in  address  os  remarkable  for  intellectual  feeble- 
Z  a^s  fo?moSinsMlty,  tells  the  world,  "  We  would  humbly  hope  that  our 
•  Cfant  cK^are  not  far  behind  those  established  by  the  Aportle.  themseWe., 
at  CorinthTEphesus,  or  Colosse."  Proceedings  of  the  South  India  Munonary  Con- 
ference, p.  296. 
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>vriter  has  proclaimed  Avhat  lie  calls  "  the  unwelcome  truth," 
that  it  is  only  the  Catholic  missionaries  who  succeed,  while 
Protestantism  ''does  not  find  accej)tance"  with  its  people.  In 
India,  as  a  writer  quoted  by  Mr.  Mill  in  his  well-known  history 
affirms,  "  the  Protestant  form  of  worship  is  little  adfipted  to  the 
naiTow  and  contracted  ideas  of  the  Hindoos," — though  it  is 
notorious  that  the  Hindoo  has  a  more  logical  and  subtle  mind 
than  any  pagan  race  now  existing,  and  that  he  constantly  con- 
founds the  Protestant  missionary  in  the  discussions  which  the 
latter  sometimes  provokes,  but  always  to  his  own  disadvantage. 
"  The  Roman  Catholic,"  adds  the  same  writer,  "  has  certainly 
been  more  successful  in  calKug  these  deluded  cxnidren  to  its 
bosom."*  We  shall  find  the  same  sin<v.  lar  language  employed, 
to  explain  this  perpetually  recurring  fact,  i  i  many  other  lands. 
Yet  as  an  experienced  witness  remarks, "  even  the  poor  Hindoos 
are  as  astute  naturally  as  if  educated  ;"t  and  a  Protestant 
missionary,  who  observes  that  they  are  "  excessively  fond  of 
metaphysical  discussion,"  confesses,  that  while  "  the  Pundits  of 
India  are  undoubtedly  the  most  intellectually  cultivated  and 
morally  responsible  class  in  the  community,"  they  are  also  "  by 
far  the  most  unimpressible."J  It  is  not,  then,  by  Avant  of 
capacity  in  the  Hindoo  race  that  the  failure  of  Protestantism 
can  be  explained ;  and  moreover,  if  Protestantism  were  the  true 
fonn  of  Christianity,  it  would  be  "  adapted"  to  the  Avants  of  all 
mankind.  "  For  the  word  of  God,"  as  the  great  Apostle 
declares,  "is  living  and  effectual,  and  more  piercing  than  any 
two-edged  sword."  §  It  is  the  word  of  man  which  is  feeble  and 
ineffective,  and  "  little  adapted"  to  prevail  against  the  super- 
stitions of  Hindoo  or  Chinese.  We  shall  see,  in  the  course  of 
these  pages,  that  "  the  Protestant  form  of  worship "  has  been 
rejected  by  the  heathen  in  every  other  land,  as  peremptorily  as 
in  India  and  China ;  and  that  of  all  the  same  account  may  be 
given  which  an  Angliciin  writer  gave  not  long  since,  in  the 
pages  of  the  Times  newspaper,  when  he  provoked  the  anger  of 
less  candid  co-religionists  by  frankly  confessing,  that  "  the  great 
Christian  movement  in  India  has  been  hitherto  Roman 
Catholic" — a  fact  proclaimed  in  earlier  times  by  an  English 
writer,  who  founded  upon  it  a  hope  not  destined  to  be  realized, 
when  he  exclaimed,  in  words  already  quoted,  "  The  Catholics, 
ages  back,  have  converted  numbers  in  India ;  why  then  should 
Protestants  despair  ?" 

•  Sketehes  of  India,  ch.  vi.,  p.  86. 

t  A  Olance  at  the  East,  by  a  retired  Bengal  Civilian,  p.  12  (1857). 
X  India  and  Christian  Missions,  by  the  Bev.  Edward  Storrow;  cb.  ii.,  p.  25; 
ch.  iii.,  p.  60  (1859). 
§  JEr«5.  iv.  12. 
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RESULTS  OF   EDUCATION. 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  that  Protestantism  has  utterly  failed 
to  propagate  Christianity  in  India,  hut  this  would  he  only  an 
imperfect  account  of  its  real  influence  in  that  land.  Would  that 
the  results  of  its  presence  had  heen  simply  negative !  In 
China  it  created,  after  fifty  years  of  lahour,  the  hlasphemous 
sect  of  Tae-ping;  in  Hindostan  it  has  hegotten  a  generation  ot 

atheists.  -  ,        .  ...  i     „», 

When  the  agents  of  English  and  American  rehgions,  who  at 
least  are  not  deficient  in  energy,  discovered  that  sermons  and 
tracts,  hishops  and  missionaries,  were  perfectly  lueftective,  they 
resolved,  with  characteristic  tenacity  of  purpose,  to  call  into 
action  a  new  system  of  propaganda,  and  to  inaugurate  a  vast 
and  elaborate  scheme  by  which  they  still  hoped  to  convert 
defeat  into  victory.  Having  failed  to  convert  the  Hindoo  by 
Bibles  or  preaching,  they  resolv(>d  to  try  the  effect  of  education. 
When  we  have  learned  what  they  have  attempted  m  this  way, 
and  with  what  results,  we  shall  have  completed  our  task,  and 
exhausted  the  whole  field  of  Protestant  agency  in  India. 

Many  years  ago,  and  the  fact  is  worthy  ( f  notice,  intelhgent 
observers  in  India  were  already  anticipating  that  the  educational 
proiects  of  the  missionaries  would  prove  as  futile  as  their 
nreachine  "If  the  natives  abandon  Mohammedanism  and 
Hindooism,"  said  one  who  spent  a  life  in  that  land  "are  we 
quite  sure  that  they  will  embrace  Christianity?"  "  May  we 
Sot  produce,"  he  added,  "  a  kind  of  negative  rehgion,  an  indif- 
ference to  all  positive  creeds,  and  a  recklessness  of  every  form 
of  devotion?"*    We   are   going  to  hear   the  answer  to  this 

"^"""^Experience  has  proved,"  says  an  eye-witness  in  1857, 
« that  scholars  in  the  Indian  colleges,  who  would  take  honour- 
able rank  in  the  universities  of  Europe,  relapse,  as  soon  as  they 
quit  the  colleges,  into  the  degrading  practices  of  the  very 
religions  which  their  enhghtened  judgment  secretly  condemns. 
The  colleges  of  India  receive  fanatical  idolaters,  they  disgorge 
onlv  hvnocrites."t  This  melancholy  truth  we  shall  now  prove 
by  sucii  an  accumulation  of  Protestant  testimony  as  to  render 
all  doubt  or  hesitation  impossible.  .     t    v     •     xi. 

The  expenditure  on  native  education  in  India  m  the  year 
1860  was    thr^e   hundred    and   twenty-four    thousand  eight 

•  Thirti/  Years  in  India,  by  Major  H.  Bevan  j  ch.  siv.,  p.  ^9  (1889). 
t  Lei  Anglais  et  VInde,  ch.  iii.,  p.  169. 
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hundred  and  fifty-seven  pounds,  and  the  niimhcr  of  native 
pupils  nearly  five  hundred  thousand.  As  early  as  183b,  there 
were  already  in  a  single  province  "  thirty  institutions  for  the 
education  of  youth,  at  a  total  expense  ot  th»rty-fivc  thousand 
five  hundred  and  nineteen  pounds  eleven  shillings.  In  tiie 

following  year  they  had  increased  to  thirty-eight,  which  cost 
rather  more  than  one  thousand  pounds  each.     Since  that  date, 
they  have  multiplied  i^  all  directions ;  for  hcsides  the  govern- 
ment institutions,  every  sect  has  its  own,  and  they  are  estab- 
lished, as  in  Ileber's  time,  in  opposition  to  each  other.     In 
1854  we  are  told  that  "  there  are  now  in  Bengal  five  govern- 
ment' Anglo-vernacular  colleges,  and  zillah  schools  have  heen 
established  in  almost  every  district."   Again, "  m  the  Presidency 
of  Bomhay  the   character   of  the   education  conveyed  m  the 
Anglo-vernacular  colleges  is  almost,  if  not  q"'/''',*'^"^!  •*'',!; xf 
in  Bengal  "f     While  of  Madras  we  are  told,  that,     m  185d, 
there  were  two  thousand  pupils  receiving  daily  instruction  m 
three  missionary  schools,":    to  say  nothing  of   many   other 
institutions  of  a  similar  class.     In  the  single  city  of  Benares 
there  were  "  fourteen  mission  schools."     From  these  examples 
we  may  iudge  what  the  united  efforts  of  the  government,  and 
of  twenty-two  rival  societies,  were  likely  to  have  attempted  in 

other  parts  of  India.  .  •     .       ^ 

In  addition  to  their  own  resources,  they  have,  in  one  instance 
at  least,  appropriated  those  of  Catholics.  "  The  La  Martiniere 
School  of  Calcutta,  the  annual  income  of  which  can  be  httle 
short  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  was  founded  and  endowed  exclu- 
sively hy  a  Catholic,  the  late  General  Lamartine.  It  was  weU 
known  that  the  general's  intention  was  to  found  and  endow  an 
estahUshment  for  Catholic  education  yet  the  principles  on 
which  this  school  is  conducted  are  such  that  no  Catholic  can 
profit  hy  it!"§  And  now  for  the  results  of  Protestant  educa- 
tion, whether  "imparted  hy  the  civil  power,  or  hy  the  missionary 

"It  is  the  universal  confession,"  sayt  Dr.  Grant,  "that  but 
very  few  of  the  children  so  educated  embrace  the  Christian  iaith.JI 
Other  witnesses,  better  acquainted  with  the  facts  than  this 
Anehcan  clergyman,  will  now  tell  us,  that  the  native  pupils  not 
only  decline  to  adopt  the  rftUgion  of  their  teachers  but  learn, 
ahnost  without  exception,  to  abandon  all  rehgion  whatever. 

•  TraveU  in  India,  by  Leopold  von  Orlich,  vol.  H.,  p.  267. 
+  Parliamentary/  Papers,  vol.  xxxxvii.,  p.  17  (18&4). 
t  Mead,  The  Sepoy  Revolt,  cb.  xxiii.,  p.  308. 

§  Notel,  on  the  Present  Pontion  of  Catholics  %n  India,  by  the  Rev.  W.  htncU 
land,  p.  18  (1863). 

II  Lecture  iv.,  p.  iJo*.  -       .  .  ^ 
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»  A  very  important  question,"  says  the  Lutheran  Von  Orlioh 
;«  Ift^r^'is-  What  influence  has  education  produced  on  the 

neclected  the  reliffious  usa-es  of  tlieir  ancestors.  ^'us  assti 

S"  we  are  told,  "is  painftilly  corroborated  by  he  Rev.  J. 
Wei^br^chranl  by  other  highly  credible  authonttes."  M  • 
We  b  eeh  '8  Zn  words  are  these:  "There  are  ?nf -"-;«  «" 
rorord  of  Hindoo  fathers  forhiddinff  their  sons  to  visit  the  Cal- 
Xcl^lSe,  on  the  ^ound.that  all  the  pupils  whoattain  some 
mo^ciency  become  nasticIiS,  I.e.,  athnsts.  y  i4.„fi.„„,«nt 

Hf  it  be'asked,  why  any  native  students  are  ^f^^f^l^\^l 
institutions  of  which  these  are  the  admitted  fruits,  Von  Url  ch 
answer"  Only  in  the  prospect  of  obtainins  a  situation,  and  the 
S\y'  belong  to  the  lowe?  classes."  And  this  is  confirmed  by 
T  J^Sn  T  ulian  writers.  "  It  has  opened  to  them  a  new  source 
olhonotnvWe^^^^^^^^  says  Mr.  Johnson.!     "  In  the  Byculla 

sehor ''  t  leam  from  another  .vriter,  "  after  attaming  a  certain 
te,te  male  pupils  are  apprenticed  to  van^is  treules  a^^^^^^^^^^ 
fpmnlps  marrv  or  obtain  situations  as  servants.  §  In  the  «en„ai 
SLal  Sge  "each  student  costs  the  State  one  hundred 
nouXner  annum,"  while  that  of  civil  engineering  affords  the 
Sy  chance  o^lee'ess  to  native  engineers, "  for  whom  the  demand 

^^  rte^orSns  do  not  always  affect  the  clnldren  jjf 
biSi-caste  parents,  many  of  whom  are  conveyed  to  school  m 
SS:i^s,andWoml  pupils  solely  forthe^^^^^^^^^^^ 
knowledge  and  intellectual  training.  In  H  ndostan,  as  inr. 
Sd  well  observes,  'the  Brahmin  has  1-f  ^fXcTeL^. 
losing  his  priestly  ascfendancy,  to  seize  upon  that  which  educa 
Z?an  confer  and  our  English  schools  and  colleges  are  crowded 
^hhfs rfSenows."f    iit  A^glo-Protestant^ edu^^^^^^^^  has 

hadrtie  same  effect  upon  g-,,-,^,;  ^S  gtt"  ni^^^^^^^^^ 
results  have  been,  says  flir.  jvnigiiiuH,  g  .•„^,tpJit,,  in 
acuteness,  and  total  want  of  moral  principle ;  utter  tnJideMym 
rSr  combined  with  an  enthusiastic  worship  of  reason  and 
monS%*     "Even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 

•  rratiei*.  &c.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  276. 

+  Missions  in  Bengal,  ch.  v.,  p.  219. 

1  The  Stranger  in  India,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  m.,  p.  !«. 

I  A  Year  and  a  Bay  in  the  East,  ch.  m.,  j,  4». 

\  ?rJ^J;:L"V'^^"«/AW^^^^  of  BHtisMndia,  by  Edwin 

Arnold,  M.A.  j  vol.  i.,  oh.  xi.,  p.  348. 
••  Tropical  Sketchet,  preface,  p.  vu. 
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says  Sir  Emerson  Tennont,  "  the  results  have  been  deplorably 
meagre  in  relation  to  conversion  from  the  native  superstitions. 
Out  of  seventeen  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  pupils  in 
schools  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  only  three  humli;ed 
and  thirty-six  even  professed,  in  any  sense  whatever,  the  ofticial 
religion,!  and  we  know  what  the  profession  was  worth. 

Nor  is  there  any  distincticm  whatever  between  the  influence  ot 
eovernment  and  of  missionary  education,  though  the  latter  is 
imparted  by  professing  Christians,  while  "  the  ordinary  native 
teachers  of  the  government  schools  are  usually  bigoted  Hindus 
or  deists,  largely  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  the  principles  ot 
Paine  "±     "Missionary  schools,"  we  are  told  by  a  high  autho- 
rity "  do  not  make  more  converts  to  Christianity  than  Govern- 
ment schools.    A  most  zealous  missionary  in  India  assured  me, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that,  after  twenty-five  years    experience, 
he  looked  upon  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos,  under  present 
circumstances,   to  be  hopeless,  without  the  interposition  of  a 
miracle  "§     Yet  the  pupils  in  these  schools  read  the  Scriptures 
daily  for  years,  and  receive  with  perfect  submission  whatever 
lessons  their  teachers  propose  to  them!    Thus  a  Presbyterian 
Avriter,  who  was  for  six  years  the  associate  and  advocate  of  Pro- 
testant missionaries,  records  of  Dr.  Duff's  Free  Church  College 
at  Calcutta,  "Out  of  one  thousand  pupils  only  about  twelve  are 
professed  Christians;"  although,  "when  they  can  understand 
EnaUsh,  they  are  instructed  exactly  as  Christian  boys  would  be 
—in  fact,  they  are  better  instructed  in  Christianity  than  half 
the  young  men  at  home." 

At  Baranagar,  we  are  told  by  the  same  writer,  the  pupils 
"  displayed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  doctrines  on  which 
they  were  questioned,  especially  the  cardinal  pomt  of  justifica- 
tion, tohich  they  explained  in  the  clearest  manner.  ||  Yet  not 
one  of  them  was  a  Christian,  nor  had  the  shghtest  mtentxon  of 

becoming  one.  .    ,  v,    i«  « „n 

At  Benares,  where  there  are  fourteen  missionary  schools,     aU 

the  boys  read  the  New  Testament.^ Not  one  conversion 

has  ever  taken  place  in  this  school."  .  <•  .r.  '»i- 

"  Coimbatore,"  says  the  «  Calcutta  correspondent  of  the  Times 
in  1862  —of  which  the  inhabitants  lately  petitioned  the  govern- 
ment "  to  pay  priests  to  bring  down  rain,"—"  has  belonged  to 
us  for  eighty  years,  yet  its  darkness  is  as  dense  as  an  ^c^n 
hamlet's,  where  the  white  man  has  never  been.    And  this  w 

•  Christianity  in  Ceylon,  ch.  vi.,  p.  276. 

•(•  Parliamentary  Papers,  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  176. 

J  Storrow,  ch.  iii.,  p.  61. 

§  The  Times,  November  24, 1858. 

II  Six  Yeart »» Indiaf  vol.  i.,  ch.  U.,  p.  84. 
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„.ore  or  loss  truo  of  all  the  mnssos  of  India,  for  we  have  never 
^Tf"the  "S^t-^^^^^^^^^^  Institution"  in  Bombay,  having  six- 

''"^vLr^hnv  "  no  oonvorsions  have  as  yet  taken  place  at  the 
At  Hombay,     "^^""^^  ,     Ypt  the  «h()lar»  Avcrc  not  only 

f      .  ;„  1^8  after  thirty  venrs  toil,  and  at.  avcrap!  attcntl- 
™"   T,  ™rivt\.r  tta.  .d  icl.»lar.  at  a  time,  all  it.Mrurtcd 

"''^rirSalTe'al  told  hy  Mr..  Maekczio  of  J»,.W  chil- 

5S"si^rti.J^M»i^"^>^^^^^^^^^^^ 

''^  YetThet  orphan  sehools,  >vhich  exist  in  various  parts  of 
India     were  ill  latest  experiment  of  Protestant  missionanes 

^  ^ %Ton  this-  for  Mrs.  Mackenzie  assures  us  that 
"tSe  baTtizer^^  oV  schools  often  turn  out  J^  and 
then  Sg  much  greater  discredit  on  the  Chnstxan  Church 

•  rftelVwe*,  November  28, 1862.  ,or9  «  fsq 

+  Report  of  Church  Mis^ionarff  ^f*'.^' 11^2,  p.  69.  ^ 

1  FSreign  Missionary  Chronicle  June.  1833.  P;^^-  (f;"'**"!^ 
1  ProJedings  of  the  South  Inda  jlfm.o««ry  <^'f^'^'''-  P'  ^O- 
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than  would  be  possible  if  they  had  never  been  nominal  members 
of  it."  Other  writers  report,  as  we  have  seen,  that  tlieso 
orphans  invariably  return  to  the  religion  of  their  parents,  and 
generally  display  worse  (jualities  than  those  who  have  never 
received  missionary  instruction. 

And  so  well  known  are  these  frightful  results  of  Protestant 
education  in  India,  that  even  the  men  who  are  most  concerned 
to  hide  the  unwelcome  truth  are  coi  strained  to  admit  it.  Thus 
Dr.  Uickerstrth,  at  a  meeting  of  what  is  called  the  Society  for 
the  I'ropagation  of  the  Gospel,  confessed  of  the  Hindoos : 
"  They  unlearn  their  own  superstitions,  but  they  do  not  learn 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  They  become,  in  fa(;t,  intellectual, 
accomplished  unbelievers."*  And  it  is  to  England,  and  to  her 
emissaries,  that  this  people,  once  conspicuous  among  all  heathen 
nations  for  deep  religious  instinct,  owe  this  irrei)arai)le  calamity. 
"  Perhaps  it  is  not  known,"  said  Ur.  Samuel  Wilberforce,  in 
1 855,  "  that  there  has  been  a  greater  rejirinting  in  India  of  the 
deistical  works  which  have  been  published  in  tliis  country  than 
v;as  ever  known  to  l>e  printed  in  this  country."!  And  this  is 
confirmed  by  a  communication  sent  from  India  to  the  American 
Roard  of  Foreign  Missions,  which  reports,  that  "probably  no 
English  works  arc  read  more  among  the  native  population  than 
those  of  infidel  writers :"{  so  that  when  the  Parsis  of  Bombay 
had  not  long  ago  a  public  controversy  with  certain  Protesfant 
missionaries,  their  chief  advocate  "endeavoured  to  refute  Christ- 
ianity by  using  the  arguments  which  Voltaire  employed  against 
Catholics.  "§  The  Hindoo,  more  logical  than  his  feeble  teachers, 
turns  against  Christianity  the  very  weapons  with  which  they 
would  arm  him  against  the  Church.  "  Why  should  we  become 
Christians,"  is  the  argument  which  they  ingeniously  retort  upon 
missionaries  who  never  open  their  mouths  without  revihng  the 
Catholic  faith,  "when  you  tell  us  that  three-fourths  of  the  Christ- 
ian world  have  adopted  a  creed  no  way  superior  to  our  own  ?"|| 

The  remaining  chapters  of  these  volumes  will  more  and  more 
confirm  the  fact,  already  proved  for  China  and  India,  that 
Protestantism  is  everywhere  generating  in  pagan  lands  worse 
evils  than  those  which  it  seeks  to  remedy.  "  In  almost  every 
part  of  India,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Percival,  "  the  spread  of  the 
English  language  and  literature  is  rapidly  altering  the  phases 
of  the  Hindu  mind,  giving  it  a  sceptical,  infidel  cast."^  "  Pro- 
testant education,"  observes  a  native  teacher  employed  by  one 

•  The  Timet,  October  25, 1858. 
t  Ihid.,  October  27. 

X  HUtory  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  ch.  xxy'n.,  p.  247. 
§  Mohl,  Bapports  faits  d  la  Soeiiti  Asiatique,  tome  ii.,  p.  45. 
II  Thirty  Year*  i»  India,  by  Miyor  H.  Bevan,  vol.  ii.,  cb.  xir.,  p.  240. 
%  The  Land  of  the  Veda,  ch.  xx.,  p.  472. 
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of  the  sects,  "has  tinspttlod  the  minds  of  thousands  of  younpf 
men  in  the  rolif^ion  of  their  ancestors,  a  thinj?  in  itself  not  to  be 
deplored  ;  hut  it  has  sent  forth  liundreds  of  others  as  confirmed 
infidels."*  "Th«'  schools  form  admirable  champions  of  tem- 
poralities," says  an  experienced  olwcrver, — s{)eakin(;  of  all 
"  under  tlie  clergy  of  different  denominiitions," — "  and  nothing 
clao."f  "  Results,  as  they  have  hitherto  manifested  them- 
selves," says  the  Rev,  Mr.  Clarkson,  "are  unfavourable,  not 
only  to  the  Gospel,  but  to  the  nrineiph's  of  natural  relij^on." 
Ah''  then  this  missionary  eontniues  as  follows :  "  Some  hav(! 
at(<,.(ed  that  the  Indians,  by  receiving  an  education  which 
undermines  their  superstitions,  are  beiuf?  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  Christianity.  We  believe  that  they  are  being 
prepared  for  occupying  a  position  exfrrmcly  antagonistic  to  it. 
Several  documents  from  missionaries  at  Hombay,  Poonah,  Surat, 
Calcutta,  Delhi,  Madras,  and  Henares,  corroi)oratc  all  that  I 

have  here  stated None  can  doubt  that  infidelity,  in  its 

most  absolute  sense,  is  on  the  increase.  There  is  no  connection 
hcticeen  the  natives  ceasing  to  he  Hindoos,  and  becoming  Christ' 
ian8"X  "Nana  Sahib,"  says  Mr.  Bruce  Norton,  in  1868, 
"  has  been  called  '  a  specimen  of  an  educated  native' — and 
perhaps,  morally,  he  is  80."§ 

And  this  is  the  language  of  all  the  witnesses,  of  whatever 
class.  "  A  missionary  may  write  home,"  observes  a  well-known 
authority,  "  that  he  has  made  a  Christian,  when,  in  reality,  he 
ought  to  state  that  he  has  destroyed  a  IIindoo."||  "  We  find  a 
Hindoo,"  said  Mr.  Leith,  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  "and  we  leave  an  atheist. "If  "There  is  little  doubt," 
is  the  declaration  of  another  writer,  "  that  the  present  genera- 
tion of  educated  natives  will  become  deists."**  "  It  seems  to  be 
imiversally  admitted,"  we  learn  from  Miss  Martineau, "  that  the 
whole  intelligent  population  which  has  been  lifted  out  of  the 
indigenous  system  of  thongl  t  by  education  has  no  religion 
whatever"-^  "  The  educate '.  native,"  the  House  of  Lords  was 
lately  ajssured,  "  is  either  a  hypocrite  or  a  latitudinarian,  with 
the  heart  of  an  atheist  under  the  robe  of  an  idolater,"  and  "  the 
greater  body  are  but  too  surely  tending  to  a  state  morally  lower 
than  that  from  which  education  rescued  them."  J  J    Lastly,  a 

*  A  Sermon,  by  Narajan  Sbetthadr!,  p.  40  (1853). 

t  Ohtervations  on  India,  by  a  Betident  there  many  yeari,  p.  88. 

X  India  and  the  Oospel,  Lect.  v.,  p.  279. 

§  Topics  fur  Indian  Statesmen,  ch.  xii.,  p.  376. 

II  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xii.,  p.  177. 
*ir  Qnoted  by  Mr.  Bmce  Norton,  ch.  xii.,  p.  356. 
••  Stocqueler,  Bandboole  of  India,  p.  632. 
it  Bt^ggestions  towards  the  Future  Oovemment  qf  India,  p.  110. 
a  Speech  of  the  Luke  of  ]l£ar1horo«gh.  The  Timet,  July  8, 1860. 
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native  "scholar  of  tho  Elphinstone  Institution,"  in  which 
"every  boy  is  mado  thoroughly  convrrsanf  with  tho  Holy 
Scriptures,  •  reveals  this  liorribh'  result  of  I'rotcstunt  cduratioii 
upon  the  mass  of  pupils,  of  all  classes,  throughout  Hiudostau  : 
"  They  have  no  more  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  than  in  their  own 
reli;,'ioii.  Thcg  hrlivro  the  Jrsm  of  the  English  and  the  Krishna 
of  tho  Hindus  to  be  alike  impostors.'" \ 


CONCLUSION. 

There  is  somethinj?  in  these  aj)palHn}ij  facts  which  defies  com- 
ment.    If  every  Protestant  missiomiry  in  India  had  bicn,  from 
the  first,  such  as  Middleton,  or  Kiernrtnder,  or  Uuehanan,  even 
then  we  might  have  marvelled  at  results  at  once  so  unifovju  and 
so  deadly.      But  among  the  agents  of  Protestant  sociciw;  •here 
have  been  men,  of  various  sects,  who  sincen'ly  desiicd  to  do 
good,  and  uho  were  qualified,  both  by  cducat'oii  and  by  per- 
sonal character,  to  exert  a  certain   moral  infiiu'nce   upon  the 
Hindoo.     Yet  they  can  only  create  death!     It  is  in  the  air,  ai-.t 
under  their  feet.     It  exhales  from  their  lips,  ifiul  is  generated 
l)y  their  touch.    Even  tlic  Hindoo,  the  most  profoundly  religious 
of  all  non-Christian  races,  loses  every  vestige  of  faith  as  soon  as 
he   opens  his  cars  to   them.      The  man   who   yesterday   was 
absorbed  in  ])rayer,  or  lacerated  his  flesh  to  propitiate  a  god 
whom  he  feared  without  knowing,  to-day  laughs  aloud  both  at 
Christ  and  Vishnu.     In  the  interval,  a  Protestant  missionary 
has  passed  by  him,  and  he  has  become  another  man.     For  years 
he  grows  u]»  under  his  guidance   and  instruction ;  he  studies 
with  him  the  mysteries  of  Christian  doctrine ;   he  penetrates 
tho  secrets  of  European  science ;  and  when  at  last  his  pupilage 
is  over,  and  he  closes  behin*'  him  the  door  of  his  school,  he  is 
found  to  be  only  a  sensxialist  and  a  blasphemer.     Whence  this 
horrible  Wight .'     Whence  this  contrast  between  the  Hindoo, 
taught  by  the  missionaries  of  the   Cross,   and   clinging  with 
invincible  constancy  to  the  faith  of  Christ  through  every  trial 
which  can  befall  him, — "  really  and  truly  Christian"  as  even  a 
pagan  native  has  told  us ;  "  insisting,"  as  Sir  William  Sleeman 
reports,  even  when  emplojrcd  by  the  English,  "  upon  going  to 
Divine  service  at  the  ;_ "escribed  hours;"  and  sometimes  display- 
ing, as  Father  St.  Cyi  lybscrves,  the  crowning  grace  of  religious 
vocation; — and    the    same    Hindoo,   moulded    from    infancy, 
fasliioned  and  instructed  by  the  Protestant  minister,  only  to« 

*  Life  in  Bombay,  ch.  xii.,  p.  237. 

t  Six  Yearn  in  In  dia,  vol.  lii.,  ch  viil.,  p.  277. 
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t      .««  nf  Trtst  moTO  jniilty  and  moro  mofuno  tlmn  l»o  vim 
lal.:;ta«o    ;i^-  2  have  ttaml  the  name  fact  m  enry  other 

.     Thisras  they  freely  admit,  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  their 

"  T^reaZ  ha»'"then,  before  him  the  materials  upon  >vhieh  to 
exero^e  otetVLt  judicial  fi^ 

^irnB  him  to  discharge  with  d«Uberate  care  ;  and  "^^«  J'^J^. 
♦i,«  fariu  wbirh  have  now  been  related,  and  the  amazing  luh 

,l,„t  y,<>  h.vo  fnlk'lW  our  promiM  of  nvUmg  l-J  '»     J  "°^ 
self." 


profane  tlmn  ho  vim 
11  rxamine  with  nioro 
ne  fact  in  eviry  othiT 

il,  in  Rood  faith,  what 
reak  of  tin*  Hixtocnth 
.(I  to  <l<>  in  tho  world, 
htir  judgment.     Onco 
■^(.(■tH  in  action.     Once 
iij  tfirlr  fruits  yo  shall 
atholic  misHionarit's  in 
cconiidished ;  we  have 
ant  «MuiR»aries  seek  to 
I  fruit  of   their  work, 
hristianity  which  their 
'rent  philosophy,  their 
mutual  conflicts  and 
hey  have  Wen  only  too 
I  who  alone  could  have 
he  original  vices  of  the 
itemperance,  and  unh«;- 
;  liis  gods  are  impostors, 
r  own  are  no  less  so. 
ing  and  end  of  all  their 

materials  upon  which  to 
i\  which  it  deeply  con- 
arc  ;  and  as  he  reviews 

and  the  amazing  con- 
proach  the  consideration 
a  deepening  conviction, 
inviting  him  to  "  a  new 
in   this,   that  God  has 

men  to  decide  it  Him- 
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It  will  be  expedient  to  confine  within  companitively  narrow 
limits  the  historv  of  Christian  missions  in  this  island,  llio 
Sf  mvriod  suli-iuent  to  the  establishment  of  Hritish  autlu.- 
rity,  t  lough  that  rule  dates  only  from  the  ^•»'»""'"^«™";  ;;*;;" 
present  century,  will  more  than  suffice  to  afford  "«";  ''l'"f 
Illustrations  ot' the  contrast  which  wo  have  already  traced  m 

"TlWtant  missionary  society,  assembled  on  a  solemn 
occasion,  and  moved  by  an  unwonted  impulse  of  candour 
appreciated  in  the  following  terms  the  work  ol  the  tluee  gre  t 
Powers  which  have  held  sway,  either  together  or  in  ^^^^^^^^^ 
in  the  land  of  spices  and  pearls.  "  The  exertions  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  ihl  conversion  of  the  natives  hav.ng  been  giea  er 
than  those  of  the  Dutch,  and  those  of  the  Dutch  h'^ving  gi  n  ly 
exceeded  the  British,  it  is  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  thrtt 
classes  possess  a  permanent  influence  over  the  native  m md 

The  admission  is  not  without  value,  ^"«Pf ^/''"y „t "•  Xomc 
source,  hut  it  might  have  been  more  complete.  The  nifluuKe 
of  the  British,  as  far  as  religion  is  concenied,  has  Ft  to  be 
acquired ;  that  of  the  Dutch,  so  long  supreme  ^"/he  island^  h^^^^ 
vanished  without  leaving  a  trace ;  while  that  of  the  Catholics 
which  preceded  them  both  has  survived  the  d^^^^l"  j^V^^  ^^^^^ 
one  and  gained  its  peaceful  tnumphs  in  spite  of  the  jealous 
hos  iUty  of  rtie  other.  These  three  positions  we  shaft  now 
SS,  by  the  evidence  of  Protestant  witnesses  ol  many 
cSs  ak  various  social  position,  but  all  ^ J^^J^-;; jfJT  PfJ: 
sonal  observation  and  scrutiny,  with  the  facts   which  they 

record. 

•  R.p^^tkeSociH.M^'ion,  to  Africa  anat^eJ!<.ti  10thAxuiiver«try. 
p.  79. 
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atain  a  OTJe  of  character,  or  to  recount  the  •!=»"'  ?;°" 
:PoUc  Warfare,  .1th  which  1^ ^Wf  trme^we  »e^sufc  "rtj 

wet'  :le'Ld  to  the'^^faith.    "  I"-*- ^-^JJ'Xl'^" 

HHHb::Sh:ia^f:»^ 

tns  nShi  tL  c^^^^^  persecutions  of  the  Dutch,  nor  the  more 

rGumar  de  Mendoza,  and  other  Fajhers  of  the  Society  of 

1  Ls^Sthew  Fernandez  and  Antony  Pecci  embraced 
year,  1628    ^^f  ^J^^^^Xn,  as  a  modern  tistorian  observes, 

their  vessels  ^'^^.d'     ^^J^JT^^rKm^ 

io  em£ace  the  apostolic  Ufe,  died  by  poison  m  1633  ;  and  m  the 

,     .  A  NarraHve  of  the  Mission  to  Ceylon,  by  the  Bev.  WiUiom  Harvard,  iutrod. 
^'  t  Henrion,  tomo  i.,  2de  partie,  p.  4fi5. 


lity  in  Ceylon  we  will 
words.    The  Catholic 
whole   epoch  of  the 
,ve  already  seen  vhem 
IS  no  need  to  describe 
it  the   details   of  an 
le  we  are  sufficiently 
Lumber,  and  where  he 
it  far  distant.     In  his 
a  prophet  of  the  true 
successors  thousands 
)us  examples  of  pious 
candid  Wesleyan  mis- 
he  missionaries  of  the 
iscans,  and  Oratorians 
ity;  and  so  solid  was 
r  afflictions  nor  tempta- 
le  Dutch,  nor  the  more 
d  Americans,  have  had 
ives  than  to  prove,  as 
r  invincible  constancy, 
ich  the  faith  has  been 
martyrs.     As  early  as 
lands  with  the  message 
1 1548,  one  of  the  kings 
:anciscans  already  num- 
ns  in  Columbo."t     In 
new  band  of  auxiliaries, 
ithers  of  the  Society  of 
if  their  toils.    In  1616, 
ingotti  of  that  fociety, 
£lded  up  their  lives  m 
preached.      Four  new 
their  place.     Sociro  was 
Ted.     In  the  following 
Antony  Pecci  embraced 
idem  historian  observes, 
these  generous  apostles, 
it  sea  by  the  Dutch,  and 
ig  cast  himself  into  the 
nd  killed  with  harpoons, 
led  the  highest  dignities 
ison  in  1633 ;  and  in  the 

Eev.  William  Harvard,  introd. 
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following  year,  Andrada  perished  in  the  same  manner.*  And 
these  generous  martyrs  were  succeeded  by  others  who,  in  their 
turn,  fought  the  good  fight,  and  were  able  to  inspire  even  the 
effeminate  Cingalese,  as  Baldoeus  confesses,  in  words  which 
shall  be  quoted  hereafter,  with  courage  enough  to  welcome  f^o 
same  fate.  Let  us  hasten  at  once  to  later  times,  and  to  events 
of  which  we  may  accept  the  history  from  Protestant  Avitnesses. 

Mr.  Pridham,  a  recent  writer  on  Ceylon, — whose  sentiments 
may  be  inferred  from  his  own  avowal,  that  he  greatly  prefers 
"  the  tenets  of  Buddhism,"  with  all  its  madness  of  idolatry  and 
superstition,  "  to  the  insensate  and  infinitely  more  debasing 
tenets  of  Rome,"  that  is,  to  the  religion  of  Pension  and  St. 
Francis  Xavier, — Avill  first  give  us  his  valuable  testimony.  It 
is  curious  to  see  this  gentleman  forced,  by  a  power  which  even 
prejudice  so  intense  could  not  resist,  to  utter  blessings  when 
his  mouth  was  filled  with  curses.  Mr.  Pridham,  then,  thus 
describes  one  of  the  later  Catholic  missionaries  in  Ceylon,  the 
Oratorian  Father  Vaz :  "  He  went  about  from  place  to  place, 
through  swamps  and  jungles,  making  many  converts  among 
the  heathen  by  the  austerity  of  his  manners.  His  voluntary 
poverty  was  such  that  he  would  not  accept  money ;  his  modesty 
such,  that  in  confessing  women  he  would  avert  his  eyes ;  and 
his  temperance  such,  that  besides  frequently  abstainmg  from 
food,  he  lived  on  the  coarsest  diet.  CathoUcism  appeared  to 
revive  throughout  Jafiha,  and  the  Dutch  attributed  it  to  the 
revival  of  some  Jesuit  in  disguise." 

But  the  Dutch,  whose  only  argument  was  violence,  caught 
the  Oratorian,  and  shut  him  up  in  prison.  Here,  says  Mr. 
Pridham,  "  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Singhalese,  in 
which  he  made  himself  a  proficient."  Prisons,  it  seems,  are 
but  a  clumsy  mode  of  fighting  against  God,  as  the  Jews  found 
when  they  had  taken  Peter  captive.  Like  him,  Father  Vaz 
became  free  again ;  and  as  a  deadly  pestilence  was  now  raging, 
Mr.  Pridham,  who  thinks  the  religion  of  Vaz  "more  debasing" 
than  even  Buddhism,  tells  us  what  he  did  next.  "  He  followed 
the  sick  into  vhe  jungl'  ,  and  building  huts  as  well  as  time  and 
place  would  permit,  taere  sheltered  them  from  the  elements 
and  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts :  in  a  word,  he  contrived  to  supply 
every  want,  temporal  and  spiritual,  performed  the  most  menial 
services,  opened  hospitals  m  the  deserted  houses,  and  dared 
everything  for  their  relief.  The  resul*  was  that  numbers 
who  were  cured  joined  the  Church,  and  had  their  children 
baptized.  The  admirable  conduct  of  V.  •:  gained  him  the  con- 
fidence of  the  king,  who  was  only  prevented  from  rewarding 

.    *  Crettneaa  Joly,  tome  UL,  oh.  W.;  p.  260. 
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him  by  being  assured  that  he  was  too  disinterested  to  accejvt 
Xthing."     But  Mr.  Pridham  was  no    permitted  tof  op  even 
hXan'd  so  he  continues  his  -truct^n-ati^^^^^^^^ 
"To  relate  all  the  undertakings  of  ladre  Vaz,  anu  ^ 
the  full  tale  of  his  energy   boldness,. austerity  and  ^vot^n 
would  be  incompatible  with  our   design:   suffice  *»  ^^J'  JJ^ 
The  Dutch  were  ?iever  able  to  eradicate  the    ^^^^  ^^^^^P^^^^^^^^^ 
by  his  courage,  and  Catholicism  continued  to  increase  m  v.  y 
till  it  arrived  at  its  present  position.  ^  ^^  • 

Such  were  the  evangeUsts  Avho  laboured  m  Ceylon,     it  tn 

Master  had  not  blessed    tbem^-^  ^^^^IdlheS  a^^^^^^^ 
would  be  only  an  idle  fable.    But  He  SV^^^^^^  ^^J^^e   their 
spiritual  children  to  be  assaulted  by  the   fj^^^;^!^^^^^^^^^^ 

what  results. 


their 

never  saw  such  cold,  calculating  peopie,    "^  r;;,-"Xnd  as  he 
as  the  members  of  the  Dutch  Missionary  ^o^ety.  t    And  ^^^^^ 
saw  more  of  them,  the  impression  ^*%«^y  «,^"^^^^^^^^^^       any 
later  period  he  once  more  declares,  "There  ^^J^jf  ^  f  J 
where  such  a  lukewarm  set  of  people  as*be  members  o 
Dutch  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies:    W  f  J^^^ave 
their  country."     Even   their  own  counteymen  s^e.n  ^o   n 
avowed  the  same  opinion,  for  the  cap  ain  «^^^^f  .^   putch 
war  told  him,  in  confidence,  ''  Our  m^ss^o«^"««  ^^  ^be  Uuten 
colonies  made  many  converts  ^'^^ g«^f/^"^*J°^^^^^^^^^ 
them  to  convert  any  more,  for  when  they  were  converted,  tney 

nr?r'  Wolffttt^aro^  rh^r:[XvoVble  esdmate  of 

Duti  Salaries.   In  India,  in  the  g^-^ J-^J^tt'  ^^ 
in  Ceylon,  in  South  America,  everywhere  and  a^^^y^'  ^^ J 
have  been  the  same,  and  have  provoked  t^«  ^"^f  ^/^^t': 
Even  in  Japan,  where  they  so  long  possessed  akind  «*  e<f  ^^J 
rial  sovereisatv,  their  real  character  appears  to  have  ^en 
aclatdy XcriUated.    "The  Dutch  assured  the  J^^^^^^^^ 
we  are  told  by  Golownin,  "  that  they  v^ereno  Chr^^t^a^^  and 
obtained   permission    to    trade  with   them.  §        i  tooK 

:'  *  Ceylon  and  it,  D^ndef^,  by  Ch«lea  Pridham,  E.q.,  vol.  il,  app. 

pp.  808-11. 

+  Jowmal,  p.  89. 

I  Soaifoii*-.  <y ^ap»»,  by  Captain  Golo«nm.  ob.  hi.  (1819.) 
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disinterested  to  accept 
permitted  to  stop  even 
Ivc  narration  as  follows  : 
Idre  Vaz,  and  to  unfold 
[austerity,  and  devotion, 
suffice  to  say,  that 
the  faith  thus  planted 
led  to  increase  in  Ceylon 

ed  in  Ceylon.  If  their 
heir  work,  Christianity 
suffered  them  and  their 
the  enemy,  like  their 
new  they  could  bear  the 
m  the  Evil  One  employed 
it  them ;  let  us  see  how 
their  mission,   and  with 

li  reputation,  even  among 
icessful  missionaries.  "  I 
e,"  says  Dr.  Joseph  Wolff, 
iry  Society."t  And  as  he 
s  only  confiiined ;  for  at  a 

"  There  is  scarcely  any 
le  as  the  members  of  the 
!8 :  they  are  as  watery  as 
ountrymen  seem  to  have 
iptain  of  a  Dut?h  ship  of 
missionaries  in  the  Dutch 
ernment  would  not  permit 
they  were  converted,  they 
nday."$ 

unfavourable  estimate  of 
great  Indian  Archipelago, 
iTwhere  and  always,  they 
ked  the  same  comments, 
issessed  a  kind  of  commer- 
3r  appears  to  have  been 
ch  assured  the  Japanese," 

were  no  Christians,  and 

them."§     "I  took    the 

I  Fridham,  Esq.,  vol.  iL,  app.. 
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liberty,"  says  Coimt  Benyowski,  who  visited  that  country 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  "  to  ask  the  king 
whether  he  thought  the  Hollanders  were  Christians;  and  he 
replied,  that  merchants  had  no  religion,  their  only  faith  con- 
sisting in  getting  money,  while  they  gave  themselves  very  little 
trouble  about  the  belief  of  a  god."*  Their  direct  missionary 
efforts  have  produced  just  the  results  which  the  spirit  imputed 
to  them  by  this  sagacious  monarch  would  be  like  ly  to  secure. 
Thus  Mr.  Kolff,  though  a  native  of  Holland,  tells  us,  that  in 
their  island  of  Damma,  "  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants are  either  heathens,  or  individuals  once  Christians, 
Avlio  have  returned  to  their  former  habits  j"  while  of  the  Aitu 
islands  the  same  witness  unwillingly  reports,  "  Our  religion  has 
retrograded,  while  Islamism  has  advanced  considerably."f 

The  same  facts  are  repeated,  with  exactly  the  same  com- 
ments, by  many  English  writers,  in  spite  of  their  religious  sym- 
pathies. Of  Batavia,  where  the  Dutch  converts  have  long 
enjoyed  "  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,"  Dr.  Morrison  writes 
as  follows :  "  It  is  nainful  to  remark  that  the  native  Christians 
of  this  city,  if  suc^  they  can  be  called,  are  sunk  in  deplorable 
ignorance  and  vice,  and  in  no  way  remarkably  distinguished 
from  their  heathen  brethren,  except  by  the  formal  abandon- 
ment of  idolatry,  and  the  equally  formal  adoption  of  the 
Christian  naFie."  The  same  Protestant  historian  confesses, 
:hat  although  "  in  Amboyna  and  the  surrounding  islands  there 
were  upwards  of  fifty  churches," — the  inhabitants  having  been 
*'  compelled  by  law"  to  profess  Christianity, — "they  were,  after 
all,  but  baptized  pagans ;"  and  he  adds,  "  it  seems  an  absolute 
burlesque  upon  the  New  Testament  to  speak  of  the  mass  of  the 
Dutch  converts  in  Amboyna  as  Christians."^ 

In  185?  Mr.  Gerstaecker  reports  once  more,  that  the 
Mahommefi/rr'.s  are  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  so-called 
Christians.  He  even  affirms  that  the  results  of  "  conversion" 
have  been,  "  in  almost  every  instance,"  so  deplorable,  especially 
in  the  augmentati«m  of  immorality,  that  "  Governmciit  does  not 
likr  to  see  missionaries  go  amongst  the  people,  and  if  it  dor's 
not  prevent  their  teaching,  most  certainly  does  not  support  it."§ 
Lastly,  Sir  John  Bowring  and  Mr.  Oliphant  confirm,  with 
ample  details,  these  gloomy  statements.  "  The  interests  of 
trade,"  says  the  former,  contrasting  the  worldly  spirit  of  the 
Durch  with  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Spaniards,  "have  ever 

•  TraveU  of  Comte  da  Bm^owthi,  vol.  i.,  p.  899  (1790). 
f  Voyages  of  the  Dowga,  by  D.  H.  Eolff ;  ch.  vi.,  p.  93 ;  ch.  xii.,  p.  195. 
X  The  Fath«ri  of  the  [London  Mitnonaty  Society,  by  John  Morrison,  D.D:, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  71,  75. 
§  Voyage,  &c.,  toL  iii.,  p.  257. 
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been  the  predominant  consideration  among  Dutch  colonizers."* 
«  In  can-yina  out  their  ruthless  policy  aganist  the  Christians, 
observes  Mr    Oliphant,  "the  Japanese  always  found  in  the 
Dutch  ready  and  willing  assistants."     It  was  the  latter  who 
*' bombarded,  at  the  behest  of  the  Japanese  government,  thu-ty- 
seven  thousand  Christians,  who  were  cooped  up  withm  the 
walls  of  Samabarra."    And  these  eager  Protestants,  who  not 
only  denied  that  they  were  Christians  themselves,  but  gladly 
assisted  pagans  in  slaughtering  those  who  >yere,  have  failed  in 
securing  the  very  prize  for  which  they  committed  crimes  almost 
unparalleled  in  human  annals.    At  home,  they  have  seen  the 
fairest  provinces  of  their  kingdom  severed  from  them  :  while  in 
Japan,  "  they  have  not  even  had  the  profits  of  a  lucrative  trade 
to  console  them  for  the  ignominy  with  which  they  have  been 
treated;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  steadily  diminished  m  propor- 
tion as  the  indignities  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  have 
increased."t     Mr.  Southey  will  tell  us  hereafter  that  their  con- 
duct,  and  its  results,  were  exactly  the  same  in  South  America ; 
and  Dr.  Hartwig,  noticing  their  "  insatiable  gieed,     observes 
that  in  the  Moluccas,  where  "  the  natives  were  treated  with 
unmerciful  cruelty,  and  blood  flowed  in  torrehts  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  cloves  and  nutmegs,"  they  have   lost   the   monopoly 
which  they  strove  to  retain  by  such  means,  and     the  ports  are 
thrown  open  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations."^         _  ,  r 

Mr  Temminck,  who  has  written  an  enthusiastic  apology  ot 
Dutch  government  in  the  East,  declares,  as  if  he  desired  to 
redeem   their  sullied  reputation,    that    « religious   toleratiOTi 
makes  their  Indian  possessions  a  "  terrestrial  paradise.  ^     We 
shall  see  immediately  that   Ceylon,  under  their  government, 
formed  no  part  of  this   apocryphal  paradise;    but  before  we 
return  to  our  immediate  subject,  let  us  add,  in  conclusion,  the 
following  impressive  statement,  by  an  energetic  American  t-ro- 
testant,   of  what  the  Dutch  have  really   done  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago  :  "  For  two  hundred  years  and  more,  three  millions 
of  Christian  Dutchmen  have  been  the  masters  over  seven  gene- 
rations of  about  fifteen  milhons  of  Mahometan  and  Pagan 
Malays,  Javanese,  and  other  races  of  the  Archipelago,-not  l^s 
than  one  hundred  milhons  in  all ;  and  for  what  purpose  f     lo 
fill  the  coffers  of  stoUd  men  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam ! " 

•  VUit  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  ch.  v.,  p.  94.       ^,      ^  ^  ,  v    *    i,    , 

+  iTd  Mi/in's  MhLn,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  49.  "The  Dutch  merchants  hav 
been  allowed  to  fatten  and  become  rich,  under  laws  and  restrictions  so  huff  itin 
Stheconten.pt  of  the  Jap..iese  for  a  Hollander  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
JWpAon  «.«d  PecUli,  by  E.  Barrington  de  Fonblauque,  p.  173. 

t  ne  Tropical  World,  by  Dr.  G.  Hartwig;  ch.  xx.,  p.  228. 

I  FoseetttoM  NierlandaUes  davs  VInde  Archt^dlagtque,  par  C.  J.  Ten  mrnc* 
tomeL,cluiL*p.2U(1846). 
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The  whole  fruit  of  their  conquests  in  the  East ,  he  says,  is  ^dtm, 
"  that  after  two  hundred  years  the  natives  display  the  same 
i<i;iiorance  of  the  r<'li<;ion  which  their  masters  pwotess  to  be- 
lieve."* Even  liter,'! Uirc  and  science  owe  them  but  little,  for  as 
the  learned  orientalist  Mohl  complained,  in  1844,  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  France;  "We  are  still  using  the  Japanese  grammars 
and  dictionaries  published  two  centuries  ago  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  Dutch  do  nothin;^."t  And  now  let  us  see  what  they  did  in 
Ceylon. 

In  this  island,  as  in  Western  India,  the  Dutch  succeeded  the 
Portuguese,  from  whom  they  wrested  the  possessions  which  they 
wore  themselves  destined  to  forfeit  in  turn  to  the  English. 
These  cliildren  of  Calvin  found  their  new  territories  peopled  by 
Catholics.  "  The  island  of  Ceylon,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  with, 
some  exaggeration,  "  is  said  to  have  been  so  comph^tely  Roman 
Catholic  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Dutch,  that, 
unable  to  convert  the  natives  to  Calvinism,  they  took  measures 
to  promote  idolatry  .  .  .  they  are  said  to  have  sent  to  the  main- 
land for  priests  to  re-establish  Buddhism  !"J  But  this  singular 
policy,  with  which  these  ardent  Protestants  inaugurated  their 
reign  in  Ceylon,  need  not  surprise  us.  We  have  seen  even 
Anglicans,  both  lay  and  clerical,  confessing  that  they  prefer  the 
Hindoo  or  Chinese  idolater  to  the  disciples  of  St.  Francis, 
St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Paul.  Let  us  continue,  by  the  help  of 
Protestant  writers,  the  history  of  Dutch  Calvinism  in  Ceylon. 

"  It  cannot  be  predicated  in  favour  of  the  Dutch,"  says  Mr. 
Pridham,  whose  infoi-mation  will  be  very  useful  to  us,  "that 
they  entered  upon  the  task  of  propagating  the  Reformed  religion 
either  with  equal  ardour  or  from  similar  motives  to  the  Portu- 
guese." Mr.  Hugh  Murray  told  us  exactly  the  same  thing  of 
the  English  in  India,  and  we  shall  hear  it  again  in  future  chap- 
ters of  this  history.  But  the  Dutch,  finding  Buddhism  an 
impotent  ally  against  Catholics,  proceeded  to  try  the  plan  which 
has  cost  Protestant  missionaries  such  enormous  sums  in  every 
heathen  land.  They  could  not  convert  the  Cingalese  by  argu- 
ment, but  they  might  perhaps  do  so  by  bribes.  "  The  Dutch 
went  about  the  business  coolly,"  says  Lord  Valentia,  "  and  held 
forth  the  temptation  of  requiring  the  profession  of  the  Protest- 
ant faith  as  a  qualification  for  all  public  offices. "§  "  They 
sought,"  we  are  told  by  Mr,  Christmas,  who  is  of  the  school  of 
Mr.  Pridham, — for  we  are  compelled  to  employ  witnesses  of  this 
class, — "  to  bribe  the  Cingalese  to  adopt  Dutch  Presbyterianism 

*  The  Prison  of  Wetevreden,  Ac,  by  Walter  M.  Gibson,  pp.  133,  416. 

t  Bapport,  10  JuiUet,  184'.,  p.  70. 

X  The  Theory  and  Fraotioe  of  Caate,  cb.  v.,  p.  180. 

§  Travels,  vol.  L,  ch.  vi.,  p.  261. 
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"by  the  offer  of  places  and  situations."*  The  offer  was  accepted, 
but  with  such  results  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Thou- 
sands of  Cingalese  became  Protestants,  Avithout  ceasing  to  be 
Buddhists ;  and  as  the  universal  hypocrisy  and  coiTuption  which 
such  conversions  generated  only  added  new  crimes  to  those 
which  were  indigenous  in  Ceylon,  Lord  Valentia  remarks  truly, 
that  "  many  of  the  vices  of  the  Cingalese  seem  to  be  the  crea- 
tion of  their  late  masters."     But  we  must  hear  other  witnesses. 

A  Dutch  Protestant,  who  visited  the  island  shortly  before  his 
countrymen  were  dispossessed  by  the  English,  gives  this  frank 
description  of  them :  "  So  far  from  making  any  account  of  the 
Dutch,  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  treat  them  with  a  kind  of 
contempt ;  but  the  Dutch  have  the  prudence  to  overlook  such 
trifles,  minding  the  main  chance,  the  amity  of  the  King  of 
Candy,  that  he  may  not  tako  it  into  his  head  to  break  with 
them,  wliich  would  be  a  very  sensible  wound  to  their  commerce 
in  this  ciiunning  island."t 

A  Baptist  missionary,  who  notices  the  significant  fact,  that 
"  the  Portuguese  left  most  people,  the  Dutch  most  buildings," 
thus  estimates,  in  1852,  the  results  of  their  missions.  "  The 
Dutch  filled  their  territories  with  Christians  who  knew  nothing 
of  Christianity  except  the  name.  It  is  not  uncommon  even  now 
for  a  native  to  say,  in  the  same  breath,  that  he  is  a  good  Christian 
and  a  good  Buddhist."  J 

Dr.  John  Morrison,  the  historian  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  thus  describes  the  Dutch  Missions.    "  Of  these  missions  I 
it  is   difficult   to  speak  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  onl 
account  of  the  loose  and  unscriptural  principles  on  which  theyl 
were  conducted.     Though  they  increased  to  a  large  extent  the] 
nominal  territory  of  Christianity,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  thatj 
they  did  but  comparatively  little  towards  the  real  conversion  of 
the  heathen  world."    And  then  he   describes  their  method.) 
"  All  that  was  required  by  the  Dutch  divines  of  a  Cingalese 
convert,  prior  to   baptism   and  admission  into   the  Christiar 
Church,  was,  that  he   should  be   able   to  repeat   the  Lord'd 
Prayer   and   the   Ten   Commandments;  '    announcing  at   thJ 
same  time,  "  that  no  native  should  rise  to  rank  in  the  army,  oi 
be  admitted  to  any  employment  under  the  government,  unless 
he  professed  himself  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Church."    Thu 
Cingalese,  Dr.  Morrison  adds,  "  pressed  into  the  communion  oj 
so  profitaijle  a  faith."  §    The  Dutch  no  longer  needed  to  stimul 


•  The  Sand  of  God  in  India,  p.  111. 

f  A  Voyage  to  the  Island  of  Ceylon  in  1747,  by  a  Dutch  Gentleman,  p. 
£nglbh  editicn. 

Mistionaty  Tour  in  Ceylon  and  India,  by  Joihua  Rnsiell,  ch.  ii.,  p.  11  (18621 

Vol.  i.,  p.  66. 
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late  the  progress  of  Buddhism,  in  order  to  spite  the  Catholics  ; 
it  was  enough  to  induce  a  Cingalese  to  profess  himself  a 
Protestant,  and  his  adhesion  to  Buddhism  was  effectually 
secured.  Calvinism  accepted  this  compromise,  and  by  the  dose 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  "  the  Dutch  ministers  in  Ceylon  had 
baptized  three  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants." 

It  is  true,  as  wo  shall  see  immediately,  that  they  were  pre- 
cisely such  "  converts "  as  Protestantism  has  made  in  China 
and  India,  that  they  still  practised  all  the  rites  of  heatlicnism, 
and  were  a  scandal  even  to  their  o^vn  countrymen  by  the  new 
vices  Avhich  they  now  displayed.  But  still  these  nominal  con- 
vcisions  continued  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Dutch 
occupation.  At  one  time  by  constraint  and  violence,  at  another 
by  an  organized  system  of  bribery  of  which  the  details  were 
prescribed  by  legislative  enactment,  they  multiplied  the  disciples 
of  the  "  reformed  religion."  And  the  masters  of  Ceylon  were 
content  with  a  process  which  produced  such  satisfactory  nume- 
rical results,  though  it  made  Christianity  a  bye-word  among 
the  heathen,  an  object  of  hatred  to  those  who  affected  to 
embrace,  and  of  scorn  to  those  who  openly  rejected  it.  "  The 
vices,  the  cupidity,  and  the  flagrant  immorality  of  the  Dutch 
administration,  as  well  as  of  their  private  conduct,"  says  M.  de 
Jancigny,  "  tended  neces?;ir'.ly  to  cast  discredit  upon  their 
official  profession  of  faith."*  At  length  the  inevitable  hour 
of  their  do^vnfall  arrived,  and  then  was  revealed,  to  their 
confusion  and  dishonour,  the  result  of  their  presence  in  Ceylon. 
But  that  result  is  too  curious  and  instructive,  as  well  as  too 
characteristic  of  the  real  influence  of  Protestant  missions  in. 
pagan  lands,  to  be  dismissed  mth  a  passing  allusion. 

The  Dutch  had  two  main  objects  during  their  occupation  of 
Ceylon,  both  of  which  they  pursued  with  a  keen  avidity  and  an 
unscrupulous  injustice  second  only  to  that  which  distinguished 
their  commercial  traffic ;  the  first  was  to  force  the  natives  to 
become  Protestants,  the  second  to  crush  or  extirpate  the  Catho- 
lics. The  first  aim  was  partially  accomplished,  after  a  fashion 
which  shall  be  more  fully  described  presently;  the  .^cond 
utterly  failed.  But  we  must  take  the  history  of  that  failure 
from  Protestant  witnesses. 

Sir  Emeraon  Tennent,  the  highest  authority  on  all  which 
concerns  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  whose  well-known  work  is 
justly  commended  by  a  Protestant  minister  as  "  very  impartially 
drawn  up,*'  writes  as  follows.  "  In  1748,  it  was  forbidden  to 
educate  a  Roman  Ca;holic  for  the  ministry,  but  within  three 
years  it  was  found  necessary  to  repeat  the  same  prohibition,  as 

*  Ceylon,  par  M.  de  Jancigny ;  VUniver*  Pittoreique,  tome  viii.,  p.  653. 
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well  as  to  renew  the  proclamation  for  puttins  <^o^VI^  the  colebia- 
tion  of  the  Mas8.     Notwithstanding  every  per«^ut,on,  howevov 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  retained  it«  "^Au^"^^' J^^VTh! 
good  its  position  in  Ceylon.     It  was  openly  professed  by  the 
fmmediatJ  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  who  had  remained  i 
theTsland  after  its  conquest  by  the  Dutch;  and  ni  private    t 
was  em.  Uy  adhered  ti  by  large  bodies  of  the  natives,  both 
SinclXe  and  Tamils,  «./om  neither  corrupUQn  nor  coercion 
cmddindlce  to  ahjure  it."*     Yet  both  were  treely  used,  thouf^i 
S  no  other  result  than  to  show,  that  the  P«^tors  of  t 
Lsecuted  flock  were  worthy  of  their  vocation,  ^^^^     "^^  ^^^^^ 
couraceous  diseiides  were  not  unworthy  of  them.       The  Roman 
cSLpriests^made  their  way  into  the  low  country,  visiting 
hi   ecret  their  scattered  flocks,  and  administering  the  sacrament 
in  defiance  of  the  plakaats  and  prohibitions  of  the  government. 
And  so  the  battle  went  on.     But  the  issue  of  such  a  conflic 
could  never  be  doubtful.     Sir  Emerson  Tennent  tells  us  wha  it 
was     Father  Joseph  Vaz,  to  give  only  a  simple  example,     in 
Tn  inered  bly  shor.  space  of  time  added  to  the  Church  upwards 
IVSvthlusand  converts  from  the  heathen.'     In  vain  they 
Lnd  the  apostle   in  fetters,  martyred  his  d:sciples,  or  con- 
demned  them  to  the  galleys  for  life.    In  vain  the,  devised  those 
fnSous  cruelties  which  forced  even  a  Protestant  minister  to 
exdain,  in   spite   of  his  hatred  of  their  Catholic  victims,-. 
'^tS  blind,  Pharisaical  vindictiveness  can  only  be  cordially 
abhorred."  t     But  this  was  their  method  of  conversion    and 
Cv  knew  no  other.     The  persecution  never  slacked;   "but 
hf  proclamations  of  the  government,"  we  are  told,  "were 
chhe?  too  late  to  be  effectual,  or  too  tyrannical  to  be  carried 
into  o  ce  ;  and  in  1717,  only  two  years  after  a  renewed  procla- 

;;;Lion.  the  Roman  Catholics  were  ^-V^l^T^^l^Zitcl 
four  hundred  churches  m  all  parts  of  Ceylon.  htiU  the  IJutch 
pursued  their  policy  of  savage  repression.  They  had  already 
SSed  all  education  to  Cathol^s,  and  now  they  forbade 
}hom  under  terrible  penalties,  "  either  to  marry  or  bury ;  and 
SfaUy  as  it  wa"  possi^to  improve  still  ^^Jt^^f  ^/^  ^X^ 
code  "freedom  was  conferred  upon  the  children  ot  all  slaves 
born  of  Protestant  parents,  whilst  those  of  Roman  Catholics  were 
condemned  to  perpetual  servitude."  J 

SucWe  the  Counsels  which  the  Enemy  of  man  suggests  o 
the  SiXwhom  he  employs  to  do  his  work  But  they  come  to 
naudit  in  Ceylon  as  elsewhere ;  and  the  Protestant  historian 
rClirisdanftyin  this  island  frankly  confesses,  that  they  only 

;  2S::S;'SS;'he-^Lard  J.  Robinson,  p.  17  a855). 
■%  Sir  E.  Tennent,  ch.  li.,  p.  68. 
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confirmed  "  the  rising  ascendancy  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
M'hosc  numbers  had  actuallu  increased  under  persecufion.  They 
had  churches  in  every  district,  from  .laffna  to  Columbo ;  and  in 
1734  they  extended  their  operations  to  the  southern  province, 
and  with  such  success,  that  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  (ialle, 
distracted  by  the  impracticability  or  apostasy  of  the  natives,  gave 
way  before  this  accumulation  of  hostile  influences  ;  from  1745  the 
district  was  left  for  some  years  altogether  without  the  services  of 
a  Protestant  minister."* 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  have  a  Protestant  narrator  of  so 
remarkable  a  history  ;  but  he  has  more  to  tell  its.  All  the  j)enal 
laws,  futile  as  they  were  in  their  effc'cts  upon  men  whoso  faith 
made  them  invincible,  were  still  in  force.  The  government  still 
compelled  Catholic  parents,  wherever  they  were  within  reach  of 
the  iron  hand  of  the  gaoler,  or  the  scourge  of  the  policeman,  to 
send  their  children  to  Protestant  schools.  By  1750,  however 
the  native  Christians  had  become  strong  enough  to  protest 
openly  against  this  barbarous  tyranny,  and  they  publicly  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  authorities,  in  which  they  complained 
that  they  were  compelled  by  violence  "  to  send  their  families  to 
be  instructed  in  doctrines  which  they  rejected."  They  confessed 
that  if,  in  the  towns,  they  had  hitherto  submitted,  it  was  only 
from  fear  of  the  merciless  penalties ;  but  that  whenever,  by  a 
violence  which  they  could  not  resist,  their  children  had  been 
"  baptized  by  the  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church,  they  Avere 
in  the  habit  of  having  the  same  children  baptized  a  second  time 
by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Rome."  The  "  Consistory  of 
Columbo,"  composed  of  Protestant  ministers,  urged  the  govern- 
ment peremptorily  to  reject  this  humble  prayer  of  Christian 
fathers  and  mothers,  who  presumed  to  have  a  care  for  the  souls 
of  their  little  ones.  They  went  still  further,  and  besought  the 
government  to  deny,  by  virtue  of  its  supreme  pontifical  autho- 
rity, "  the  validity  of  baptism  administered  by  a  Catholic  priest ;" 
and  to  declare  that  "  none  but  Protestant  headmen  should  be 
invested  with  authority  in  the  different  districts."  The  civil 
authorities  desired  nothing  better  than  to  comply  with  this 
demand,  but  there  was  a  difficulty  through  which  they  could  not 
see  their  way,  and  which  they  proposed  in  despair  to  the  Pro- 
testant ministers  ;  they  would  gladly  appoint  only  "  Protestant 
headmen,"  they  said,  but  where  could  they  find  them  ?  "  It  was 
practically  impossible,"  the  government  sorrowfully  replied, 
"  as  the  number  of  Protestant  converts  had  become  too  scanty  to 
afford  a  sufficient  field  for  selection."!  The  "  Consistory  of 
Columbo"  had  asked  for  too  much. 
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TTowevcr,  "tho  payor  of  tho  Romnn  CntlioliV«  wfld  rojVctcd," 
i  iiii  it  was  not  until  the  Christian  luitivos  rose  in  insurn-ction— 
for  Uiou^h  it  is  sometimps  a  duty  to  suffer  jw'rsorution  for  tho 
faith,  it  is  soniotinu's  also  a  duty  to  rrsist  it — tlwit  the  friKhtont'd 
K(»vernnu'nt  pave  way.  Tlie  enemy  was  already  knoekin<j;  at 
their  doors,  and  their  long  rei^n  of  eruelty  and  fraud  was  diuw- 
ing  to  a  close.  As  early  as  175(i  the  English  had  made  themsel\  eg 
masters  of  tho  whole  coast  of  Ceylon,  and  in  1796  the  colony 
was  aiuiexed  to  the  Uritish  crown.  IJut  hcfore  we  speak  of  the 
new  form  of  Protestantism  which  was  now  to  he  intr(Kluced,  and 
of  its  fortunes  in  Ceylon,  let  us  see  what  the  Kn^[lish  conquest 
revealed  as  to  the  final  results  of  ])utch  missionary  opeiations 
in  that  island.  They  hoasted  that  they  had  induced  multitudes 
to  emhracc  their  religion.  Let  us  inquire  how  far  the  assertion 
■was  true. 

]hild(£U8,  the  most  celebrated,  and  apparently  the  most  upright 
of  the  Dutch  missionaries,  "  candidly  states,"  as  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  remarks,  that  his  converts  were  only  *'  Christians  in 
name," — sine  Christo  Christiani. 

"  They  could  refute  the  Popish  errors  concerning  purgatory, 
the  masss,  &c.,"  says  this  Calvinist  missionary,  hut  imfortu- 
nately  their  religion  was  confined  to  such  negative  formula? ;  for, 
as  Baldsous  reluctantly  admits  a  few  pages  later,  "  though  they 
bear  tho  name  of  Christians,  they  still  retain  many  of  their 
pagan  superstitions."*  And  his  testimony  is  the  more  valuable 
because  he  was  describing  the  fruits,  of  his  own  labour.  He 
could  teach  them,  he  admits,  to  argue  against  some  of  the  most 
sacred  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  he  could  never  persuade 
them  to  accept  even  those  meagre  and  distorted  fragments  of  it 
which  constituted  his  o>vn  religion.  Like  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries in  India,  he  could  plunge  them  into  the  pit  of  atheism, 
but  all  his  efforts  could  never  draw  them  out  again. 

Yet  even  such  confessions  hardly  prepare  us  for  the  prodigious 
facts  which  are  unfolded  in  the  following  statement  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Palm :  "  Of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  natives  enrolled  as  Christians  at  Jaffna, 
but  sixty-four  were  members  of  the  Church," — he  means  the 
Protestant  Church  j — "  of  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  an( 
twenty  at  Manaar,  only  five  were  communicants ;  and  in  the 
same  year  (1760)  at  Galle  and  Matura  there  were  only  thirty-six 
members,  out  of  eighty-nine  thousand,  who  had  been  baptized  !"t 
It  appears,  therefore,  from  this  remarkable  statement,  that  out  oi 
more  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  nominal  Christians, 


•  In  Chnrobill'a  Co;/«c<to»  qf  Voyage*,  voL  iii.,  p.  787. 
t  Tennent,  ch.  iL  p.  66. 
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irlni  hitd  nil  rrrri'rrd  haptlsm,  not  morr-  than  one  hundred  and 
five  Wi'xv  rc^anlfd,  even  by  teachcrH  who  had  •«o  many  nintivcs 
for  exaggerating  their  number,  as  Christians  in  any  sense  wluit- 
ovcr. 

Hut  oven  this  is  not  all.  We  have  seen  that  thousands  of  the 
natives  of  Ceylon,  moved  partly  by  the  attraction  of  bribes  and 
j)artly  by  the  fear  of  persecution,  enrolled  themselves  as  I'rotest- 
auts,  while  in  secret  they  continued  to  practise  tlu'ir  own 
idolatries;  but  there  is  still  a  I'act  to  be  noticed  o*'  which  tLo 
ill"  ('  d  gravity  would  only  be  impaired  by  anv  n  •,;.  v'i<>ng 
wl'  we  could  oft'er.  While  in  health,  the  Jlud'^'id^i  afT-.'^ed 
I  di-  iple  of  the  "  ref(»rnicd  rclij;ion,"  and  '".'f>u  Jsrmui'.ed 

'  HI   r  with  tolernble  success;  but  when  srccncss  I'r  peril 

'i\ui,  his  conscience,  upon  which  Prote-itautisni  had 
i.iiiid  lo  I  \(  't  oven  tho  faintest  intluonce,  began  to  )(])voacli  him, 
and  he  hastened  to  appease  the  gods  whom  he  had  ottcndod  by 
tho  semblance  of  adhesion  to  a  worship  which  in  secret  ho 
despised.  "  A  large  proportion  of  these  nominal  Christians," 
•says  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  and  the  statement  is  once  more  re- 
peated even  by  Protestant  missionaries  in  1802,  "  have  been 
betrayed  into  apostasy  in  times  of  sichnrss  and  alarm." 

We  shall  see,  before  we  conclude  this  chapter,  what  manner 
of  men  the  Catholic  natives  have  proved,  and  how  thcij  have  mani- 
fested the  effects  of  true  conversion  ;  but  now  we  are  speaking 
of  those  whom  tho  Dutch  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  Protest- 
antism. "  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,"  says  a  Avritor  who  has  been 
already  quoted,  "  that  notwithstanding  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Singhalese  who  were  enrolled  by  them  as  converts,  the 
religion  and  discipline  of  the  Dutch  Presbyterians  is  now  almost 
<>xtinct  among  tho  natives  of  Ceylon  I  Even  in  Jaffna,  where 
the  reception  of  those  doctrines  was  all  but  unanimous  by  the 
Tamils,  not  a  single  congregation  is  now  in  existence  nit\\c  many 
planted  by  Baldteus,  and  tended  by  the  labours  of  Valentyn 
and  Schwartz."  The  religion,  he  adds,  and  here  we  may 
conclude  this  sketch  of  Dutch  missions  in  Ceylon,  "  has  long 
since  disappeared  almost  from  the  memory  of  the  natives  of 
Ceylon."* 

And  now  we  come  to  the  English  epoch,  and  to  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Established  Church  and  of  the  various  sects 
which  she  has  begotten. 

The  English  had  scarcely  begun  the  administration  of  their 
new  conquest  when  they  perceived,  with  that  infallible  good 
sense  which  rarely  deceives  them  when  their  interests  are  at 
stake,  and  which  enables  them  to  restrain  their  docile  bigotry 


•  Tennent,  ch.  il.,  p.  71. 
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even  in  Us  firm-Nt  moo.l,  that  Ceyl.ni  jv.niM  not  1k3  worth 
holdiiK  ..a  Dutch  imncipU-s.  and  c.v.Ul  not  h,.  «ov..vnnl  hy  Dutoh 
max  ms      Tliov   uav.'  r!>li(;ious  tr.T.l..tn  to  Cuiuula    as  Ihuko 

Ireland,  horau8c  sho  was  witlnn  arm  h  rnuh.  In  t^^'>'"'\''  J, 
wUh.-d  to  pursue  thrir  .•..niMi.nrial  operations  ,n  ppacc  a.ul  tho 
ShoUc  natives  h.ul  8hown  that  tht  < -uhl  noitlu-r  ho  hnhed 
^or  tmitied.  Still  then,  was  a  m.  .  atary  ^-  -J^,  ^  ;-- 
mudcnrc  and  projudico,  and  tt  was  n..t  till  1800,  under  t!u 
rovomment  of  Sir^Thomas  Maitland,  and  at  th,.  "rKent  soluita- 
Sons  of  tho  (;hief  Justice,  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  that  the  ol.l 
pcrsec,  t  n«  laws  were  finally  repealed,  and  nliKions  toleration 
Proclaimed.  After  ten  years''  hesitation  they  thousht  U  best  for 
their  commercial  interests  to  leave  the  Catholics  alone 

The   first  fact  which  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  Lnglish 

period  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  m  the  whole  chapter.     Lx- 

wcti"K.  from  their  experience  of  the  past,  to  he  still  persecuted 

rS  government,   the  Dutch  "  converts"  now  lost  no  time 

n  annoiincing  themselves,  l,y  way  ■  f  precaution,  as  £«*//**/ 

Protestants,   to   the  number  of  three  htindred   and  forty-two 

fhousand        "Mr.  Lambrick.  the4irst  Church  of  England  nus- 

lionaryatCotta,  recounts  that  he  one  day  asked  a  native  oi 

Cotta  of  what  reUgion  he  was,  and  the  answer  was,  Buddha  8. 

So  then  you  are  not  a  Christian  ?    Oh,  yes.  to  be  sure  I  am ;  1 

am  a  Christian,  and  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  religion  too.  1 

But  as  soon  as  they  comprehended  that  the  Dutch  mgn.  wa 

over    they   transferred   their   allegiance   to   that  new   religioi 

which  they  now  heard  of  for  the  first  time.     It  was  always  saf. 

to  be  of  the  religion  of  their  masters.     When,  however,  the; 

ascertained,  by  the  new  enactments,  that  they  were  "no  longc 

ZTpaidio^^Y^o.i..sr  and  that  «  a  monopoly  of  offices  an; 

public  employment"  was  not  to  be  reserved  for  the  submissn 

professors  of  the  state  rehgion,  they  showed  at  last  their  le 

character;  and  then  was  enacted  .me  of  the  most  notable  scene 

in  the  annals  of  Protestant  missions.     The  hour  oi  freedom  ha 

come  for  these  poor  Cingalese,  and  while  the  Cathohc  natiy. 

stedfastly  adhered  in  this  new  era  of  tranquihty  to  the  tait 

which  they  had  professed  through  long  years  ot  torment  ar 

suffering,  the  so-called  Protestants  flung  away  with  joy   tl 

hated  disguise,  and  the  Church  of  England  lost  her  three  hui 

dred  and  forty-two  thousand  members  before  she  had  even  tin 

to  count  them.     "  Almost  with  greater  rapidity  than  their  nui 

hers  had  originally  increased,  they  now  commenced  to  declir 

•  "Government  itself  lately  thought  fit  to  establish  the  Boman  Catholic  r< 
gion  in  Canada."  Worhs,  vol.  ix.,  p.  221. 
t  Tennent,  ch.  vl.,  p.  318. 
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In  1803,  the  nominal  Protestant  Clu-istians  amongst  the  Tamils 
of  Jaffna  Avorc  one  lumdrcd  and  thirty  thousand ;  in  1806,  13u- 
clianan,  Mho  then  visited  Ceylon,  described  the  Protestant 
religion  as  extinct."*  We  have  seen  that  at  the  same  moment 
Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan  described  the  Catholic  churches  of 
Ceylon  as  tluongfd  with  worshi])pers.  "  The  Avhole  district," 
he  says,  speaking-  of  Jaftha,  "is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
llomish  priests  from  the  ecdlege  at  Goa."t  I*  '^'^'^'^i  "O  doubt, 
an  unwelcome  fact,  but  he  Avas  obliged  to  confess,  "  they  have 
assumed  quiet  and  undisturbed  possession  of  the  land."  What 
then  had  become  of  the  three  hiuidred  and  forty-tMO  thousand 
Protestants  ?  tSir  Emerson  Tennent  supplies  the  answer  :  "  ^'ast 
numbers  had  openly  joined  the  lloman  Catholic;  communion,  to 
which  they  had  long  been  secretly  attached,  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict was  handed  over  to  the  jmests  from  the  college  of  Goa." 
In  the  other  districts  the  defection  "  Avas  equally  deplorable, 
and  numbers  of  Protestants  Avere  every  year  apostatizing  to 
Buddha."  Finally,  "  Avithin  a  very  feAV  years,  the  only  Christ- 
ians who  were  to  he  found  in  the  peninsula  were  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  Eome."X 

The  English  Protestants,  then, — for  Ave  have  heard  enough 
of  their  predecessors, — to  Avhoni  the  Dutch  had  bequeathed  a 
doubtful  heritage,  Avhich  had  already  vanished  Avhen  they  put 
forth  their  hands  to  grasp  it,  did  not  gain  much  by  the  legacy. 
They  had  no  alternative  but  to  begin  the  Avork  ancAv,  and  this 
time  Avith  other  Aveapons,  and  by  a  different  process.  It  avus 
too  late  for  persecution,  even  if  they  had  Avished  to  try  that 
feeble  and  exploded  method;  and  moreoyer,  the  ucav  race  of 
preachers  Avas  more  humane  than  the  terrible  "  Consistory  of 
Columbo."  They  resigned  themselves,  therefore,  to  the  employ- 
ment of  milder  means.  At  first  the  Church  of  England,  by  an 
unusual  privilege,  had  the  field  all  to  herself;  but  Avherever  she 
is,  the  unwelcome  forms  Avhich  dog  her  steps  in  eA'cry  land,  the 
direo  fades  of  her  kinsfolk  and  rivals,  are  sure  to  appear  sooner 
or  later  in  their  secustomed  procession.  And  so,  before  many 
years  had  elapsed,  all  the  sects  Avhich  we  have  seen  striving, 
with  feigned  Avords  of  amity,  to  trip  up  each  other  in  China  and 
India  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  heathen,  Avere 
gathered  together  in  Ceylon.  Each  had  its  OAvn  partisans, 
Avhose  eager  sympatliies  foUoAved  it  across  the  sea,  and  who 

*  Tennent,  ch.  iii.,  p.  86. 

f  Christian  Itesearches  in  Asia,  p.  44. 

X  p.  86.  Captain  Knox,  who  was  four  years  a  prisoner  in  Ceylon,  noticed  of  the 
Catholic  natives,  that  their  religion  "  bred  in  them  a  kind  of  love  and  affection 
towards  strangers,  and  men  shall  hear  them  oftentimes  upbraiding  the  high- 
landers  for  their  insolent  and  rude  behaviour."  Captimty  in  Ceyhn,  ch.  ii.,  p.  159 
(1818). 
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never  ceased  to  transmit  to  it  from  their  remote  dwellings  the 
gold  Avithout  which  it  would  have  refused  even  to  attempt  a 
task  in  which  gold  was  to  be  the  chief  agent.  The  Americans 
alone,  as  Lord  Torrington  has  told  us,  had  received  long  ago 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  they  have  received  a  good 
deal  more  since.  What  the  others  have  absorbed  we  need  not 
stay  to  calculate.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  one  island 
Protestantism  has  expended,  how  vainly  we  shall  hear  pre- 
sently, as  much  as  would  suffice  to  maintain  all  the  Catholic 
missions  throughout  the  earth  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  But 
Protestant  missions,  we  know,  are  expensive,  and  their  agents 
•would  smile  with  pity  at  the  indecent  poverty  of  St.  Paul,  who 
lived  on  alms  and  had  apparently  only  one  cloak,  or  of  his 
Catholic  successors,  who  have  often  none  at  all. 

It  would,  however,  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  respectable 
fathers  of  families,  having  complicated  social  duties  to  discharge, 
should  condescend  to  the  meagi-c  outfit  with  which  apostles 
have  braved  the  longest  voyage.  When  St.  Francis  was  pre- 
paring to  start  for  India,  St.  Ignatius  made  him  accept  a  waist- 
coat on  discovering  that  he  did  not  possess  one :  it  is  true  that 
he  took  off  his  own  to  supply  the  want.  Yet  St.  Ignatius, 
unlike  the  agents  of  English  or  American  religions,  who  seek  to 
mend  their  fortunes  by  assuming  the  title  of  "  missionaries," 
"  was  of  a  race  so  noble  that  its  head  was  always  invited  to  do 
homage  by  a  special  writ,"*  even  in  the  proud  court  of  Spain. 
The  scantiness  of  apparel  which  such  men  accept  would  be 
altogether  incongruous  and  unseemly  if  proposed  to  missionaries 
of  the  modern  scliooL  It  is  their  own  Iriends  who  protest  most 
warmly  against  the  unjust  demand ;  and  not  content  with  repu- 
diating on  their  behalf  all  claim  to  the  apostolic  character, 
declare,  with  almost  perplexing  frankness,  that  they  too  easily 
yield  to  the  seductions  of  covetousness  and  luxury.  "  In  India 
I  supported  the  missionaries,"  said  Mr.  Leith  in  1853,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  printed  his  words ;  "  but  I  say  that  they 
have  not  followed  the  Gospel.  Christ  said,  *  Leave  all  and 
follow  Me ;'  they  say,  *  Ta/>c  all,  and  follow  Me.'  "  The  state- 
ment is  harsh,  but  apparently  true,  and  not  less  true  in  Ceylon 
than  in  HJndostan.  An  historian  of  Protestant  missionary 
societies,  who  chronicles  with  impassioned  eulogy  all  their 
works,  thus  depicts  their  mode  of  life  in  Ceylon.  "  A  poet's 
imagination  could  scarcely  conceive  a  spot  more  suited  for  the 
residence  of  a  Christian  missionary."  Perhaps  you  conclude 
that  he  is  noting  the  facilities  which  its  position  offers  for  the 
cjnverfion  of  the  neighbouring  pagans?      He  has  no  such 


*  Eanke,  book  ii.,  ch.  i.,  vol.  i.,  p.  121. 
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thought ;  ho  is  only  contemplating  with  wistful  admiration  the 
'•spacious  lawns"*  with  which  the  missionary  mansion  is 
adorned,  and  all  those  picturesque  and  attractive  appendages 
which  sometimes  provoke  the  surprise  of  the  heathen,  but 
rarely  their  respect.  Let  us  not  inquire,  however,  too  curiously 
into  the  domestic  hfe  which  is  deemed  an  appropriate  mode  of 
existence  for  a  Protestant  missionary,  in  Ceylon  as  elsewhere  ; 
or  at  least  let  us  be  content  to  take  the  account  from  their  own 
associates,  who  know  more  about  it  than  we  do,  and  are  more 
impartial  wtnesses. 

The  llev.  Howard  Malcolm,  who  visited  Ceylon  among  other 
places,  and  was  deputed  by  the  American  I'joard  of  Foreign 
Missions  to  report  on  the  operations  of  his  missionary  brethren, 
fulfilled  this  part  of  his  inquisitorial  functions  in  these  words  : 
"Rulers  and  princes,  at  some  stations,  arc  unable  to  lice  as 
the  missionaries  do.  It  is  altogether  undesirable  to  see  carved 
mahogany  sofas  covered  with  crimson  silk,  engravings,  cut 
glass,  silver  forks,  &c.,  in  the  house  of  a  missionary ;  the  house 
itself  resembhng  our  handsome  country  seats  !  .  .  .  .  Several 
missionaries  have  confessed  to  mo  that,  on  their  first  arrival  in 
the  East,  they  were  shocked  at  the  style  in  which  they  found 
their  brethren  living.  Yet  they  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
cun-ent.  And  so,  generally,  will  be  their  successors."t  ^Ve 
comprehend,  therefore,  that  even  the  ample  largesses  of  the 
generous  subscribers  at  home,  profuse  and  abundant  as  they 
are,  are  not  superfluously  liberal.  Protestant  missions,  we 
have  already  observed,  are  expensive. 

But  other  witnesses,  less  reserved  than  Mr.  Malcolm,  and 
writing  for  the  public  rather  than  for  a  missionary  board,  are 
willing  to  introduce  us  into  the  interior  of  the  pleasant "  country 
houses"  in  which  he  was  a  familiar  guest,  though  he  prudently 
leaves  his  readers  at  the  door.  These  unofficial  visitors  afford 
us  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  their  opulent  hosts  in  the 
trajiquil  repose  of  their  daily  life.  The  scenes  which  they 
reveal  are  worth  noting.  "In  Persia,  China,  India,  every 
where,^^  says  one  who  dwelt  amongst  them  in  many  lands,  "  1 
found  t^em  living  quite  differently  from  what  I  had  imagined. 
Thiny  live  quite  in  the  manner  of  opulent  gentlemen,  and  have 
handsome  houses  fitted  up  with  every  convenience  and  luxury 
The  missionaries  repose  upon  swelling  divans, — their  wives 
preside  at  the  tea-table, — their  children  feast  on  sweetmeats  and 
confectionery;  in  short,  their  position  is  one  incomparably 
pleasanter  and  freer  from  care  than  that  of  most  other  people  ; 

•  Pmitli's  History  of  the  Afmiomry  Societies,  vol.  ii.,p.  641. 
+   'travels  in  S.  EaHern  Asia,  vul.  ii.,  p.  319. 
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they  got  their  salaries  punctually  paid,  and  take  their  places 

very  easily."  .  .      . 

The  picture  is  too  instructive  not  to  merit  closer  cxaminatu)n. 
"  In  places  where  several  missionaries  are  settled,  they  have 
what  are  called  '  meetings,' three  or  four  times  a  week,  sup- 
posed to  be  devoted  to  business,  but  which  are  little  else  than 
parties  at  which  their  wives  and  children  appear  in  tastctul 
dresses.     At  one  of  the  missionaries'  houses  the  meeting  will  be 
a  breakfast,  at  another  a  dinner,  at  a  third  a  tea-party ;   and 
you  will  sec  several  equipages  and  servants  standing  m  the 
court-yard.     There  is,  indeed,  on  these  occasions,  some  little 
talk  of  business,  and  the  gentlemen  remain  together  perhaps 
half  an  hour  discussing  it ;  but  the  rest  of  the  tii-o  is  passed  m 
mere  social  amusement."*     It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that,  by 
the  alms  of  worthy  persons  who  suppose  they  are  assisting  to 
convert  the  heathen,  the  revenues  of  the  missionary  societies 
steadily  increase.     They  have  evidently  need  of  all  their  vyealth. 
Let  their  subscribers,  however,  only  continue  faithful,  and  there 
is  no  danger  lest  the  peaceful  enjoyments  of  their  agents  should 
be  curtailed,  or  their  pleasant  career  compromised.f 

It  is  true  that  among  the  multitude  of  so-called  missionaries, 
who  owe  to  the  imprudent  generosity  of  their  English  or 
American  co-religionists  the  h.xurie9  which  they  would  never 
have  tasted  at  home,  some  few  are  found  of  a  different  order. 
They  may  appreciate  as  keenly  as  the  rest  the  enjoyment  of  ease 
and  opulence,  of  "mahogany  sofas,"  and  "silver  forks,  hut  they 
have  at  least  occasional  aspirations  after  better  things.  Iheir 
zeal  may  be  as  unprofitable,  and  their  piety  as  eccentric,  but 
they  do  not  consume  their  time  wholly  in  "mere  social  amuse- 
ment." Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  their  religion  does  not 
present  a  still  more  repulsive  picture  than  the  ostentatious 
worldiiness  of  their  companions.  , 

Mrs.  Winslow,  the  >vife  of  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ot 
their  number,  and  herself  "  a  distinguished  female  missionary, 
gives  us  this  account  of  the  class  referred  to :  "  Yesterday,  at 
this  station,  Mr.  Winslow  had  scarcely  begun  his  sermon,  when 
it  was  evident  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  near.  He  had  some 
overwhelming  views,  which  for  a  time  rendered  him  unable  to 

•  Ida  Pfeiffer,  Voyage  Bound  the  World,  pp.  221-2. 

+  There  does  not  appear  to  be  the  least  danger  of  either.  "  Rumours  some- 
times reach  us,"  says  the  Secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  >«  1862, 
"  of  comfortable  dwellings,  and  conveniences  of  life  enjoyed  by  missionaries  abroad. 
Tour  Committee  are  not  careful  to  aimoer  8U<!h  charges.  They  know  the  temper 
of  their  men,  and  that,  when  called  upon  to '  endure  hardness,'  they  will  not  be  found 
wanting.  To  God  be  all  the  praise !"  And  then  they  "  rejoice  to  see  the  plummet 
in  the  hand  of  our  Zernbbabel,"  and  so  bring  their  report  to  an  end.  P.  230.  The 
agents  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  are  evidently  in  no  danger. 
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speak.  It  was  a. solemn  place."  And  this  was  nothing  unusual. 
"  At  Hatticotta,  in  the  afternoon,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  down 
witii  power,  and  filled  all  the  house  where  we  were  sitting. 
The  brother  who  first  led  in  prayer  was  so  much  overcome  as  to 
bo  unable  to  proceed.  It  was  not  common  prayer,  but  Avrestling 
with  tlie  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  with  strong  crying  and  tears. 
Everything  Avas  aAvfully  solemn,  such  as  language  cannot  de- 
stvibc.    We  came  home  exceedingly  exhausted."* 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hallock,  this  lady's  biogi-apher,  has  recorded 
other  examples  of  tha  same  kind  of  spirituaUty.  A  little  child, 
a  son  of  JNIrs.  AVinslow,  was  supposed  to  have  indulged  in 
prevarication, — perhaps  about  its  portion  of  "  sweetmeats  and 
confectionery."  It  Avas  not  by  anv  means  certain  ;  but  Dr. 
Hallock  says,  "  she  thought  he  told  her  a  lie."  Upon  this, 
iMrs.  Winslow,  with  an  eye  to  the  religious  public  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  somcAvhat  exactirig 
"  directors"  at  home,  takes  her  pen,  and  Avrites  as  follows  in 
her  official  journal :  "  I  before  kncAV  that  he  Avas  a  sinner,  but 
noAV  it  Avas  a  reality.  That  I  had  borne  n  child  Avho  Avas  an 
enemy  to  God,  a  rebel,  an  heir  of  hell,  Avas  humbling,  over- 
Avhelming.  Immediately  I  resolved  to  give  the  Lord  no  rest 
until  this  brand  should  be  plucked  from  the  burning." 

If  we  compare  this  type  Avi.th  the  more  numerous  class  Avho 
are  content  to  live  in  the  manner  of  opulent  gentlemen,  and 
Avho  affect  no  higher  degi-ee  of  piety  than  their  mode  of  hfe  Avill 
conveniently  support,  Ave  shall  perhaps  find  it  difficult  to  decide 
Avhich  has  the  least  title  to  our  esteem.  Even  cupidity  and 
effeminacy  are  hardly  more  distasteful  to  a  Christian  thnn  the 
dull  fanaticism  Avhich  confounds  the  frailty  of  a  child  Avith  the 
deliberate  malice  of  a  sinner,  and  the  vanity  Avhich  mistakes  its 
OAATi  babblings  for  the  utterances  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

But  it  is  time  to  inquire  Avhat  they  have  actually  accomplished 
towards  the  conversion  of  Ceylon.  They  Avill  tell  us  themselves. 
They  do  not  ahvays  conceal  the  truth,  seldom,  except  under 
compulsion,  or  Avhen  waiting  to  their  official  employers,  who 
Avould  promptly  resent  all  superfluous  and  unprofitable  candour 
as  a  perfectly  useless  indiscretion ;  and  so  in  their  moments  of 
frankness,  thev  thus  describe  the  character  of  their  converts,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  recruited.  "  I  have  reason  to 
believe,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Percival,  in  1854,  "  that  converts 
have,  in  some  cases,  been  again  and  again  baptized  hy  the  same 
minister,  being  presented  by  a  mercenary  catechist  on  special 
days,  to  SAvell  the  number  of  candidates,  and  induce  the  behef 

•  Biograplical  and  HMorieal  Sketches  of  I>idi»gmslied  American  Missionariei, 
edited  by  H.  W.  Pierson,  A.M. ;  pp.  147-160  (1852). 
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tlr.b  tlio  work  of  couvorsiou  w.is  stPiidily  ndvanrlus-"  And 
tlu'u  he  explains  tlic  sccvot  motive  of  these  iiii^cuious  cateeliists. 
'•  One  so  zealous  and  sueecssfnl  eonld  not  but  bo  well  reported, 
and  eventually  as  certainly  benefited  by  promotion."* 

Tiio  annalist  of  I'rotestant  attempts  to  convert  the  heatlien, 
thoufrh  anxious  to  exajjfj^evate  their  success,  writes  as  follows  of 
their  rijsult  in  (  eylon.  "  This  mission  has  now  been  carried  on 
for  between  thirty  and  forty  years  with  much  fewer  trials  and 
hindrances  tiian  most  of  the  society's  missions,  yet  its  ]n-o<?i-ess 
has  been  small  as  rejijards  its  p;reat  and  prinuiry  object,  the  con- 
version of  souls  to  Clirist.  Perhaps  an  utter  indifference  to  all 
spiritual  relif^ion,  rather  than  hypocrisy,  describes  the  state  of 
heart  of  most  of  the  nominal  converts. "t  And  this  account  is 
confirmed,  with  graphic  brevity,  by  another  Protestant  historian 
of  missions  in  Ceylon.  "  Heathens,  Mahometans,  and  Roman 
Catholics,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  who  always  ranks  these  three  classes 
together,  as  identical  in  tljeir  spiritiuil  state,  "  were  all  bigoted 
to  their  respective  systems  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  Protestants 
were  perfecthj  indifferent  about  the  religion  which  they  pro- 
fessed."J  And  presently  he  declares  of  the  Protestant  concerts, 
"  They  are  Buddhists  in  belief,  but  politically  Christians." 

Heber,  who  visited  Ceylon  officially,  had  long  before  remarked 
in  his  mild  phrase,  "  There  is  among  the  Cingalese  and  Tamul 
population  a  very  large  amount  of  nominal  Christians  ;"§  but  it 
was  reserved  for  later  travellers  to  reveal  their  true  character. 
The  English,  we  shall  see,  Avcre  destined  to  be,  if  possible,  even 
less  successful  than  the  Dutch,  though  they  imitated  their 
policy  so  far  as  to  hold  out  temporal  rewards  as  an  incentive  to 
conversion.  The  Rev.  George  Bisset,  the  secretary  of  the 
"  Columbo  Auxiliary  Bible  Socit-ty,"  reported  with  satisfaction 
to  the  parent  society, — "far  from  any  disgrace  attaching  to 
those  who  are  converted  to  Christianity,"  as  in  India,  "  their 
private  reputation  is  increased,  and  their  political  capacity 
enlarged ;  new  situations  of  rank  and  emolument  are  brought 
within  their  reach,  and  the  native  Christian  may  aspire  to  a 
promotion  from  which  the  heathen,  under  this  government,  has 
been  long  excluded." ||  The  Cingalese,  however,  declined  to 
embrace  Anglican  Protestantism  even  on  these  favourable  terms. 
The  proffered  liberalities  of  the  English  were  still  less  persuasive 
than  the  brutal  menaces  of  the  Dutch,  except  in  the  case  of 
famished  and  degraded  outcasts,  who  now  compose  the  Protest- 


•  The  Land  of  the  Veda,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  406. 

t  Sist.  of  Prop,  of  Chrittianity,  vol.,  p.  365. 

J'  Hist,  of  the  Miesionary  Societies,  voL  ii.,  p.  479. 

§  Indian  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  246. 

II  Otven's  History  of  the  B.  and  F.  Bible  Society,  vol.  ii.,  p.  272, 
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ant  coii'^TOgations  of  C/'cylon,  and  who  are  thus  described  even  by 
tlieir  musters  and  teachers, 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  Cingalese  whom  T  designate 
nominal  Christians  of  t'u'  refunned  religion,"  says  Mr.  Ilarvanl, 
a  Wesleyan  missionary,  "  are  little  more  tiian  (yluistians  l)y 
l).i])tism.  They  have  no  objection  to  the  Christian  religion," 
and  so  they  baptized  them,  "  but  for  their  amusement  are  apt 
to  attend  the  Uuddhist  festivals.  Numbers  of  them  make  no 
difficulty  in  asserting  that  they  are  both  Buddhists  and 
Christians.''^* 

IJut  they  are  not  always  so  candid.  Sometimes  they  think 
it  more  prudent  to  be  Protesta'as  in  public,  and  Buddhists  only 
in  private.  "Amongst  thoso  w\\o  2»'oJ\'ss  Christianity,"  says 
Colonel  Forbes,  "  considerable  pains  are  taken  to  coiuieal  the 
unhallowed  rites  which  they  secretly  practise."!  "  I  con- 
sider the  return  officially  made  to  the  government  altogether 
ridiculous,"  says  Colonel  Campbell,  speaking  of  the  Church  of 
England  missionaries,  "  but  the  Cingalese  have  shown  great 
readiness  to  assist  these  reverend  gentlemen  in  building  their 
houses."  And  then  he  gives  a  particular  instance :  "  The 
village  where  these  gentlemen  reside  contained  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty-four  nominal  Christians,  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  Christians  in  name  only  ....  most  of  them 
continue  to  worship  devoutly,  or  rather  to  fear,  the  host  of 
devils  they  firmly  believe  in.":|:  "  A  converted  Uuddhist,"  says 
another  British  officer,  "  will  address  his  prayers  to  our  God, 
if  he  thinks  he  can  obtain  any  temporal  benefit  by  so  doing ; 
but  if  not,  he  would  be  just  as  likely  to  pray  to  Buddha,  or  to 
the  devil." §  "Nominal  Christians  often  join  in  idolatrous 
devotional  exercises/'  ays  another  Protestant  official,  "  with 
apparently  as  much  ■,•1  as  the  professed  Buddhist."  ||  Mr. 
Sullivan,  a  capable  anti  mpartial  witness,  notices  the  still  more 
singular  fact,  that  they  will  pass  in  the  same  hour  from  the  Pro- 
testant service  to  the  abominations  of  their  own  idolatrv,  so  little 
impression  has  the  former  produced  upon  them.  "  The  Cingalese," 
he  says,  from  his  own  observation,  "  Avill  attend  chapel,  listen 
with  attention,  and  apparently  assent  with  understanding,  but 
he  will  go  from  chapel  to  his  idol,  from  the  preaching  of  Christ- 
ianity to  the  abominations  of  his  degrading  proftssion,  without 
the  slightest  trace  of  change  effected  !"5[     "  It  is  a  subject  of 

•  Narrative,  kc,  introd.  p.  61. 
+  Recent  Disturhanees  in  Ceylon,  p.  89  (1850). 
J  Excursions  in  Ceylon,  vol.  i ,  oh.  vi.,  p.  121. 
§  baker's  Rifle  in  Ceylon,  p.  85. 

II  Ceylon :  an  Ilisiorical  Sketch,  by  Henry  Mnrslmll,  P.E.S.E.,  &c.,  p.  236. 
If  A  Visit  to  Ceylon,  by  Kdward  Sullivun,  ch.  vii.,  p.  75. 
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;icn(-rnl  rcffvet  to  tlu^  luissioiiH,"  Hiiys  Mr.  Ucnnctt,  mi  (mtlm- 
siastic  iidvociiti'  of  tlw  llli^^si(>llIn•il's,  "  that,  Hlthduf;h  in  tlio 
iinnicdiato  lui-libouiliood  of  u  nominally  Cliristian  iiopnlation, 
Hcarci'ly  one  nalivf  iinnily  out  of  a  hundred,  unless  innncdiatcly 
ronncc'tcd  with  them,  abstains,  on  religious  principlf,  from  tho 
ceremonies  and  practice  of  devil-worshin."*  And  all  these 
witnesses,  who  thus  disclose  the  incurable  inipoteneo  of  Pro- 
testantism, are  themselves  enthusiastic  I'rotestants.  Let  us 
turn  from  these  ollicial  writers  to  tin-  missionaries  themselves, 
wlio  thus  crmtirm  their  unwelcome  evidence. 

The  llev.  Janu<s  Selkirk,  a  Church  of  England  missionary, 
reports  of  his  colleajjue  Mr.  Urownin*;,  that  "  the  multiplicity 
of  his  labinirs,  ami  the  little  success  he  met  with,  were  such  as 
frreatly  to  depress  Mr.  B.'s  mind."  But  Mr.  11.  and  his  friends 
liad  other  vexations.  "  We  are  constantly  iiained,"  adds  Mr. 
Selkirk,  "  to  behold  vast  numhers  infatuated  by  the  nunnmeries 
of  l*opery."t  It  Avas,  no  doubt,  trying,  but  the  contrast  mij^ht 
have  sufit^ested  other  emotions  than  empty  regret  or  restless 
mortification. 

"  Ihe  Church  of  Rome,  here  as  elsewhere,"  observes  Sir 
George  Barrow,  "  sweeps  into  its  fold  all  it  can  get."t  Appa- 
rently the  Church  of  England  tried  to  do  the  same,  and  no  one 
blames  the  attempt ;  but  why  should  it  be  laudable  when  it 
failed,  and  criminal  only  Avlien  it  succeeded  .'  The  Komau 
Catholic  priests,"  says  Captain  Percival,  "with  their  usual 
industry,  have  taken  advantage  of  the  current  su])erstitions  to 
forAvard  the  propagation  of  their  own  tenets."^  He  does  not 
explain  his  meaning,  nor  need  avc  attempt  the  unprofitable 
task  ;  but  he  also  is  very  angry  at  the  "  vast  numbers  '  of  their 
converts,  whose  real  character  and  manner  of  life  other  Protest- 
ant witnesses,  qiiite  as  prejudiced  as  Sir  George  Barrow  and 
Captain  Percival,  but  somewhat  more  candid,  Avill  describe  to 
us  presently.     :Meanwhile,  let  us  hear  Mr.  Selkirk  again. 

"  Very  few  of  the  heathen,"  he  says,  "  i.  c,  native  Kan- 
dyans,  could  be  induced  to  come  to  hear  the  word  preached,  or, 
if  they  came  for  a  short  time,  to  be  regular  hi  their  attendance." 
This  was  in  1826 ;  let  us  see  if  things  improved  as  time  went 
on.  In  1627,  "there  were  several  things  to  discourage.  Some 
ot  those  who  were  communicants  were  seldom  at  church,  except 
on  that  particular  Smiday  on  which  the  Lord's  supper  was 
administered,"— which  was  probably  very  rarely.     But  they  did 

•  Cet/lon  and  Us  CapaltUiies,  by  J.  W.  Bennett,  Esq.,  FL.S.,  late  Ceylon  Civil 
Establishment,  ch.  vii.,  p.  61. 

t  KecoUeclions  of  Ceylon,  by  tho  Kev.  James  Selkirk,  ch.  vu.,  p.  201. 

X  Ceylon,  Past  and  Present,'hy  Sir  George  Barrow,  ch.  vii.,  p.  168  (1857). 

§  Account  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  ch.  ix.,  p.  226. 
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not  always  come  even  then.  "  On  one  ocrasion  there  was  not 
inii'  iif  the  coiiununicants  present,  th()u;j;li  notice  had  been 
rc^ndaily  given  the  Sunday  previous."  .Vnd  these  were  the 
ibtwer  of  their  converts. 

Years  ])ass  by,  and  still  no  improvement  is  recorded.  "The 
Ihulilliists,"  Mr.  Selkirk  siully  relates,  "  remain  prejudiced  aiul 
bigoted  to  their  own  system  of  error.  Tiie  Ilomau  ('atholics 
continue  stedfast  in  their  ])erversions  of  the  Serintures,  and 
adherence  to  vain  superstitions  ;  and  the  majority  ot  Protestant 
C!hristians,  both  European  and  native,  are  lamentably  indif- 
ferent to  vital  godliness."*  Is  it  possible  to  avow  more  can- 
didly that  Protestantism  is  the  least  inlluential  form  of  religion 
known  amongst  men  '. 

In  1880,  "  the  state  of  things  had  not  much  altered  for  the 
better."  In  1835,  for  we  need  not  giv(!  the  whole  dismal  his- 
tory year  by  year,  "  out  of  five  hutulred  and  eighty  souls,  in 
le  hundred  and  twenty-three  families," — this  was  a  Chureli  of 
England  mission, — "  eighty  children  were  unbaptized,  ami  in 
between  thirty  and  finty  families,  the  parents  were  living 
together  unmarried.  By  far  tlu'  greater  part  of  the  whole 
visited  are  utterly  careless,  and  live  as  if  they  had  nu  souls,  and 
act  as  if  they  believed  with  their  heathen  neighbours  that  there 
Avas  no  God."t  Yet  these  were  the  "  converts,"  who  furnished 
the  materials  for  "  annual  reports,"  and  whose  instruction  and 
maintenance  costs  England  every  year  a  king's  ransom. 

Again ;  of  the  *'  nominally  Protestant  Christian  population 
of  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of  Ceylon,"  he  says,  "  the 
worship  of  the  devil  is  still  practised  among  them."J 

Once  more ;  if  any  one  doubts  the  accuracy  of  Colonel 
Campbell's  iiank  statement  that  "  the  return  officially  made  to 
the  government  is  altogether  ridiculous,"  let  him  weigh  the 
Ibllowing  really  horrible  account  of  the  same  Protestant  mis- 
sionary. "The  government  native  preachers,  called  Pro- 
ponents, have  sometimes  baptized  two  or  three  hundred 
infants  and  elder  children  at  a  time."  They  are  paid,  it  seems, 
in  proportion  to  the  number,  and  therefore  lay  hold  of  all  they 
can  catch,  employing  as  "sponsors"  any  one,  pagan  or  not,  who 
may  be  passing  by ;  while  these  official  baptists,  who  save  the 
missionaries  much  labour,  are   themselves,   says  Mr.  Selkirk, 

•  Recollectiotu,  &c.,  ch.  vil.,  p.  204. 

t  P.  217. 

X  A  Wesleyan  minister  makes  the  following  singular  report  on  a  mission  of  his 
community  at  Dondrn :  "  We  conversed  at  length  upon  the  state  of  the  mission, 
and  found  that  it  had  been  injured  by  extreme  jenlousy  of  demon-worship  on  the 
part  of  one  of  our  agents."  We  cannot  suppose  that  he  censured  the  jealousy,  nor 
understand  how  it  could  be  "  extreme."  Auttralia,  with  Notes  bi/  the  IFay ;  by  F. 
Jobson,  D.D.,  ch.  ui.,  p.  73  (1862). 
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"  m>rsons  ns  iKiuiiaiit  of  Clnistiiinity  as  if  tliorc  were  no  muh 
rrliKioii  in  tlic  world,  iind  who  |M>iliap.s  have  iirvor  lu-cii  bap- 
tized tlu'iusclvrs."  Aiidtlu'ii,  as  if  this  dcploral)lc  cariratiiicof 
('lirisiian  missions  were  not  siilliciciitly  ron»|)lot(>,  ho  adds  this 
iVij;htfid  fact  :  "  Indeed,  ahnnut  all  the  liuddhist  prirsts  in  tho 
maiitinic  piovinri-s  are  persons  alio  liato  been  laipthcd  in  their 
inj'anri/.'^* 

It  ajipoors,  morrovrr,  tliat  not  only  linve  niullitudrs  of  liud- 
dhist priests  receivod  Trolestant  baptism,  and  therefore  been 
ceh'brated  ns  converts  at  Kn^^lish  missionary  meetings,  but  that 
otiiers,  Avho  have  not  enjoyed  the  same  advantaup,  arc  fully 
recompensed  by  more  apjirecinble  benefits.  "  The  i^overn- 
tuent,"  says  Mr.  Hennett,  in  1843,  "  allows  a  monthly  stipend 
to  forty-two  IhuUlliist  i)riesis."t  And  tw»lve  venrs  after,  Mr. 
iJaker  is  still  able  to  notice  the  same  imazui}?  facts.  "  In 
Ceylon,"  he  tells  us,  "  we  see  n  protection  j-ranted  to  the 
Buddhist  religion,  while  flocks  of  missionaries  are  sent  out 
to  convert  tho  heathen  !  We  even  stretch  tho  point  so  far 
as  to  place  a  liritish  sentinel  on  },nuud  at  the  Ihiddhist 
temple  in  Kandy,  as  tbou;;li  in  mockery  of  our  Protestant 
chuich  a  hundred  paces  distant. ":f 

And  these  have  been  the  only  results,  beyond  tho  luxurious 
maintenance  of  n  vast  number  of  missionaries  and  their  fami- 
lies, of  all  tho  Church  of  Kngland  and  other  Protestant  mis- 
sions in  Ciylon,  up  to  the  present  hour.  In  1849,  Mr. 
Pridhnm,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  prefers  Buddhism  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  gives  this  report:  "The  results  of  the 
Church  of  England  mission  have  been  almost  entirely  of  a 
nerjatifc  character.  Christianity  itself  has  made  but  lee-way. "% 
And  this  eternal  sterility,  which  marks  all  the  operations  of  the 
Church  of  England,  not  only  in  Ceylon,  but  in  every  other 
land,  is  still  more  significant  when  we  consider  that  her  mis- 
sionaries, some  of  wh(  in  are  of  course  educated  and  zealous 
inen,  have  in  several  cases  convinced  the  Buddhists  of  the 
irrational  folly  of  their  religious  tenets.  "Its  ministers,"  as 
Mr.  Pridham  observes,  "  have  succeeded  in  sweeping  away  a 
vast  mass  of  the  prejudices  which  formerly  confronted  them." 
Yet  they  can  only  succeed  in  making  them  infidels,  never  in 
making  them  Christians.  They  jjcrsuade  them  sometimes  to 
reject  the  religion  of  Buddha,  but  cannot  induce  them  to  accept 
their  o\vn  in  its  place.  They  can  destroy,  here  as  elsewhere, 
but  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  build  up. 

•  P.  B15. 

+  Ceylon  and  its  Capabililies,  ch.  li.,  p.  415, 

11  Fiiht  Venn'  War.deringa  in  Ceylon,  cb.  xi ,  p.  852  (1855). 

§  Ceylon,  &c.,  p.  \Al.  ' 
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form  a  less  favourabh*  opinion  as  to  their  sincerity  than  thej 
formerly  entertained."*     And  the  Uev.   Mr.   Tupper  confirnu 


It  is  so  jrreat  an  advantii;,'e  to  be  assisted  to  a  knowled;>;e  of 
(lu'se  iiisfructive  facts  by  such  a  witness  as  Mr.  I'ridliam, — just 
as  in  our  in(|uiry  about  India  we  received  so  mueli  valuabh>  aid 
from  Mr.  Kaye. — that  we  will  refer  to  biui  once  mf)re.  We 
have  heard  I'rotestatit  missionaries  denoiincinfif  with  consider- 
able cuer;;y  tlieir  own  converts  in  Ceylon,  but  it  aj)pears  that 
the  day  arrived  win  u  they  were  inclined  to  retract  their  former 
censures,  not  as  unjust,  but  as  weak  and  insufficient.  "  A 
minute  and  careful  examination  of  the  native  couverts  f^eno- 
rally,"  says  Mr.  I'ridham,  "  has  led  even   the  missionaries  to 

•y 

ipper  confirms 
this  gloomy  conclusion  in  IS-VJ,  when  he  says,  that  "  all 
accounts  agree  in  reporting  unfavourably  of  the  state  of 
Christianity  among  them.  Every  one  whom  I  asked  said  it 
was  generally  a  hollow  professi(in,"f  They  did  not  say  so  in 
writing  home  to  their  employers,  who  would  have  refused  to 
receive  such  imprudent  confessions,  but  they  relieved  their 
minds  by  saying  it  to  everybody  else.  Mr.  Tupper  considers, 
however,  that  in  spite  of  the  unvarying  experience  of  the  last 
sixty  years,  and  the  possession  of  every  temporal  and  political 
advantage,  they  are  not  without  motives  *'  to  encourage  mis- 
sionary work,"  a  conclusion  which  we  shall  presently  see 
additional  reasons  for  declining  to  adopt. 

In  the  same  year,  1856,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  who  examined 
all  the  facts  on  the  spot  with  a  candour  not  unusual  in 
Americans,  says,  "  There  are  missionaries  of  varioiis  sects 
engaged  in  efforts  to  evangelize  the  native  heathen,  but  with 
what  success  did  not  fippear."t 

And  this  is  the  language  of  every  Protestant  writer,  except  a 
few  of  that  class  who,  in  the  words  of  an  impartial  witness, 
"  become  missionaries  from  interested  motives,  and  Avhose 
relitions  of  conversions  and  victories  in  the  spiritual  warfare 
arc,  to  any  one  who  has  visited  the  scene  of  their  exertions,  as 
unfounded  as  they  are  mischievous."  §  Mr.  Baker  also,  than 
whom  no  traveller  has  enjoyed  better  opportunities  of  judging, 
honestly  admits,  in  1855,  after  more  than  half  a  century  of 
missionary  exertion,  "  the  stationary,  if  not  retrograde,  position 
of  the  Protestant  Church  among  the  heathen ;"  and  eloquently 
laments  that  England  should  have  ruled  so  completely  in  vain 
over  "  the  conquered  nations  (of  the  East),  Avho  have  been  sub- 

•  P.  442. 

+  Out  and  Home,  by  the  Rev.  W.  O.  Tupper,  M.A  ,  p.  128. 
X  American  Expedition  under  Commodore  Perry,  by  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D. 
ch.:iii.,  p.  120. 

§  Sullivan,  ch.  vii.,  p.  75> 
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ject  to  her  for  half  a  rontury,  but  know  neither  her  language 
nor  her  religion."* 

In  1857,  for  lapse  of  time  brings  no  change,  Mr,  Binning,  a 
vehement  Protestant,  repeats  once  more  that  "  Christianity  has, 
as  yet,  gained  but  little  footing  among  the  natives  of  this 
island,"  and  that  "the  work  of  evangelization  seems  to  be 
scarce  begun,"  f  after  the  toils  of  half  a  century  !  Mr.  SulUvan 
also  declares,  from  his  own  experience  and  observation,  "  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  and  opinion  of  unprejudiced  persons, 
■whose  long  residence  amongst  them  has  made  them  acquainted 
with  all  their  habits,  that  scarcely  one  real  convert,  whose 
belief  is  sincere  and  lasting,  annually  rcAvards  the  labours  of  the 
'  hundreds  Avho  are  engaged  in  the  spiritual  warfare."  And  this 
fact  he  proclaims  because,  he  says,  "  it  is  the  duty  of  travellers 
to  offer  the  fruits  of  their  experience,  and  to  expose  the  almost 
utter  uselessncss  of  a  system  that  ....  squanders  sums  which, 
.  if  expended  at  home,  would  bring  to  perfection  fruit  that  has 
been  implanted  in  a  good  soil."  J 

In  1858,  an  Anglican  missionary  in  Jaffna  says,  "  In  looking 

at  the  present  state  of  the  people,  they  seem  very  careless  and 

depraved;"    but  he  consoles   himself  with  the  reflection  that 

.    "  token  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  be  poured  out" — great  things 

may  be  expected.  § 

Perhaps  all  further  evidence  of  the  character  and  results  of 
Protestant  missions  in  Ceylon  may  be  deemed  superfluous,  but 
we  must  not  conclude  without  quoting  the  testimony  of  so 
capable  and  impartial  an  authority  as  Sir  Emerson  Tennent. 
All  his  sympathies  were  with  the  men  whose  failure  he  thus 
describes.  "  The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  indefati- 
gable in  their  labours  amongst  the  heathen ;  but  although  the 
section  of  the  peninsula  which  is  occupied  by  their  mission  con- 
tains a  dense  population  of  upAvards  of  thirty  thousand  Tamils, 
the  number  who  ordinarily  attend  their  ministrations  seldom 
exceeds  an  average  of  ticenty  induiduals."  \\  And  this  is  con- 
firmed by  a  writer,  formerly  an  Anglican  missionary  in  Ceylon, 
who  repeats,  in  1848,  the  statement  of  another  Anglican  clergy- 
man, "a  man  of  great  uprightness  and  untiring  zeal  in  his 
work,"  who  declared  in  his  presence,  "  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  are  six  real  converts  in  the  whole  island."^[ 

The   Americans   also,  by  far   the  most  energetic  in   their 

*  Eight  Tears,  Ac,  cb.  xi.,  p.  351. 

f  Two  Tears'  Travel  in  Persia,  Ceylon,  &c.,  by  Robert  B.  M.   Binning,  Esq., 
vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  101. 

X  A  Visit,  &c.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  76. 

§  Proceedings  of  the  South  India  Missionary  Conference,  p.  62. 
II  Christianity  in  Ceylon,  ch.  iv.,  p.  168. 
%  Dublin  Eevietv,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  lOl  (1848). 
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methods  of  operation,  confess,  that  after  all  their  enormous 
expenditure,  and  "  after  thirty  years  of  toil  and  devotion,  they 
have  enumerated  not  more  than  six  hundred  and  eighty  nomuial 
convcn'ts,  who  have  been,  at  one  time  or  other,  received  into 
comnmnion  with  their  churches ;  and  the  number  now  in  con- 
nection with  them  is  but  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  !"  This 
is  certainly  a  feeble  result  compared  with  the  three  hundred 
thousand  whom  the  Dutch  reckoned,  especially  as  even  the 
fidelity  of  these  is  extremely  doubtful  and  precarious.  "  Of  the 
whole  number,"  adds  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  "  one-seventh  has 
been  eventually  excommimicated  for  tlu  ir  relapse  into  heathen- 
ism, and  even  of  the  remainder  the  missionaries  modestly 
remark  that  the  proportion  who  are  '  real  Christians'  can  only 
be  known  to  God."*  "The  Church  of  England  missionaries," 
he  repeats,  "  speak  with  equal  humbleness  of  their  own  hibours 
during  the  past." 

A  curious  example  of  the  real  character  of  the  so-called 
converts  is  furnished  in  the  official  reports  of  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  in  the  year  1837.  "  During  the 
year,"  they  inform  their  subscribers,  "  forty-nine  were  received 
into  the  churches,  and  twenty-four  were  excommunicated."  t 

If,  lastly,  Ave  inquire  what  the  Wesleyans,  whose  published 
reports  are  far  from  manifesting  the  same  spirit  of  humbleness, 
have  effected,  there  are  not  wanting  Protestant  witnesses  to  tell 
us. 
have 

sionaries  of  this  active  sect,  "  that  their  exertions  and  privations 
are  greatly  exaggerated.  Their  religious  zeal  seems  directed  to 
the  inculcation  of  their  own  peculiar  tenets,  rather  than  tc  the 
general  diff'usion  of  the  light  of  Christian  knowledge.  Instead 
of  constantly  visiting  and  residing  at  the  various  out-stations, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  uninfonned  population  dwell,  they  con- 
fine their  wanderings  within  the  limits  of  the  most  desirable 
places  of  residence  in  the  island."  J  This  infirmity  we  shall 
find  imputed  to  them  in  other  regions  also,  and  especially  in 
New  Zealand  and  America. 

But  it  is  fair  to  the  Wesleyans  to  admit,  that  this  avoidance 
of  hardship  is  no  distinctive  peculiarity  of  their  sect.  A  Pro- 
testant writer,  who  spent  eight  years  in  Ceylon,  and  who 
deplores  very  candidly  "the  enormous  sums  hitherto  expended, 
with  little  or  no  results,  upon  missionary  labour,"  gives  us  the 
following  information.  "  For  many  years  I  have  traversed  the 
wildernesses  of  Ceylon,  at  all  hours  and  at  all  seasons.     I  have 

•  P.  170. 
+  p.  282. 
%  Rambles  in  Ceylon,  by  Lieut.  Do  Butts,  cli.  xiv.,  p.  279. 
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met  many  strange  things  during  my  journeys,  but  I  never 
recollect  hacin<i  met  a  missionary."  lie  means  a  Frotcslant 
missionary,  for  he  continues  thus :  "  Nevertheless,  although 
Protestant  missionaries  arc  so  rare  in  the  jungles  of  the  interior, 
and,  if  ever  there,  7/0  resdf/e  ever  remains  of  such  a  visit,  still, 
in  spots  where  it  might  be  least  expected,  may  he  seen  the 
humble  mud  hut,  surmounted  by  the  cross,  the  certain  trace 
of  some  persevering  priest  of  the  Roman  faith.  These  men 
display  an  untiring  zeal,  and  no  point  is  too  remote  for  their 
good  offices.  Probably  they  are  not  so  comfortable  in  their 
quarters  in  the  towns  as  the  Protestant  missionaries,  and 
thus  they  have  less  hesitation  in  leaving  home."*  The 
exphination  is  somewhat  inadequate,  but  let  us  return  to  the 
"NVesleyans. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Brown  has  described  their  operations,  espe- 
cially those  directed  by  a  certain  Dr.  ("oke,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  ruler  among  them.  "  The  schools  which  were 
80  numerous,"  he  says,  "  and  so  numerously  attended,  were, 
after  some  years,  found  to  be  in  a  very  inefficient  state,  and 
to  have  done  little  good.  In  some  places  the  congregations 
continued  good,  but  in  Columbo  and  others  of  the  principal 
stations,  they  fell  off  greatly ;  they  were  small,  fluctuating,  and 
very  discouraging.  Even  the  children  educated  in  the  schools, 
u-hen  they  gr etc  up,  frequented  the  idol  temples,  and  scarcely  a 
youth  was  to  be  seen  at  chapel,  unless  he  was  still  a  scholar. . . 
Disappointment,  in  short,  was  felt  in  every  department  of  the 
mission."  f 

An  interesting  example  of  the  facts  noticed  by  Mr.  Baker, 
and  of  the  presence  of  a  devoted  Catholic  missionary  "  in  spots 
■where  it  might  be  least  expected,"  occurs  in  the  narrative  of 
Dr.  Scherzer.  Advancing  with  his  companions  through  the 
primeval  forest,  "  along  a  beautiful  path,  beneath  cocoa  palms, 
tree-like  ferns,  and  broad -leaved  bananas,"  they  find  them- 
selves before  the  hidden  dwelling  of  Father  Miliani,  an  Italian 
Benedictine,  and  director  of  "  the  Catholic  mission  of  Saint 
Sebastian  de  Makun."  "  The  latter,  a  tall,  stately  figure,  with 
handsome  features  and  cultivated  manners,  received  us  most 
cordially.  Father  Miliani  has  already  lived  many  years  in 
this  country,  and  ministers  to  a  Christian  community  of  more 
than  one  thousand  souls.  Our  priestly  host  was  greatly 
respected  by  the  Cingalese."  % 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  preaching  and  Bible  distri- 


•  BnTfer,  p.  360. 

+  Hist,  of  Prop,  of  Christiana y,  vol.  i.,  p.  515  (1854). 

X  Voi/age  of  the  Kovara,  vol.  i.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  ^69. 
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butions,  the  plan  of  schools  was  tried,  as  in  India,  by  all  the 
sects,  and  with  precisely  the  same  results.  They  could  make 
atheists,  but  they  could  not  make  a  Christian.  **  In  Jaff'na," 
we  are  told  by  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  "  Avhile  the  educational 
labours  of  the  American  mission  have  produced  almost  a  social 
revolution  throughout  the  province," — it  appears  that  their 
Hchools  were  organized  with  skill,  and  maintained  at  enormous 
cost, — "  the  number  of  their  tiominal  converts  has  barely 
exceeded  six  hundred,  out  of  ninety  thousand  pupils  !"  And 
again,  speaking  of  the  general  results  obtained  by  all  the  sects, 
through  the  agency  of  literary  or  educational  efforts,  he  thus 
appreciates  the  costly  failure :  "  As  an  instrument  of  conver- 
sion to  Christianity,  the  press  has  hitherto  been  productive  of 
but  limited  success  in  Ceylon.  The  moral  results  have  been 
limited  and  unsatisfactory,  though  industriously  applied  to  the 
multiplication  of  the  Scriptures  and  Scriptural  tracts,  and  to 
the  preparation  of  school-books  for  the  educational  establish- 
ments."* The  Americans  appear  to  have  surpassed  all  others 
in  prodigal  expenditure.  "The  boarding-school  system,"  we 
learn  from  an  official  report,  "  has  been  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  any  other  field  to  which  the  Board  has  sent  mis- 
sionaries." The  contributions  forwarded  from  the  United 
States,  in  the  single  year  1858,  ranged  from  twenty  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  each  pupil  in  the  Batticotta  school; 
yet,  in  spite  of  a  liberality  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  but 
impossible  not  to  admire,  not  one  per  cent,  of  these  favoured 
pupils,  though  instructed  with  energy  and  skill  during  a  long 
scries  of  years,  has  made  even  a  nominal  profession  of  Christ- 
ianity !  Wealth,  talent,  and  perseverance,  combined  with 
unquestionable  humanity  and  benevolence,  have  utterly  failed 
to  obtain  results  which  Divine  gi'ace  alone,  without  these  human 
aids,  has  power  to  accomplish.  In  Ceylon,  as  in  every  other 
land,  Protestant  missionaries  have  employed  a  leverage  powerful 
enough  to  move  a  Avorld,  and  after  the  convulsive  efforts  of 
half  a  century  have  not  succeeded  in  lifting  a  straw. 

They  tried  also,  as  a  last  resource — and  in  this  the  various 
sects  appear,  as  usual,  to  have  competed  with  each  other — 
hospitals,  orphanages,  and  other  eleemosynary  institutions, 
which  are  thus  alluded  to  by  Captain  Laplace,  who  commanded 
the  Artimise  on  her  voyage  of  scientific  discovery.  "  The 
numerous  philanthropic  institutions,  destined  to  propagate 
Christianity  and  civilization  among  the  natives,  the  charitable 

•  Ch.  vi.,  p.  263.  The  reports  are  of  tliis  kind.  "  Columbo  boarding-rehool  for 
native  girls :  the  girls  are  well  behaved,  but  that  any  in  the  school  at  present  are 
subjects  of  grace  1  do  not  think."  Seventieth  Report  qf  Baplist  Mu  ionari/  Sooielt/, 
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establishments,  in  which  a  few  sufferers  find  relief  in  their  misi- 
fortunes,  only  serve  to  hide  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  the 
wretched  condition  in  which  the  population  of  Ceylon  languish, 
although  their  destiny  has  been  confided  for  many  years  to  that 
which  claims  to  be  the  most  philanthropic  nation  in  the  civilized 

wotIu 

Several  years  later,  in  1861,  this  verdict  of  a  French  traveller 
is  once  more  confirmed,  with  equal  energy  of  expression,  by  a 
scientific  German.  "  With  all  its  development,"  says  Dr.  Karl 
Scherzer,  after  describing  the  industrial  enterprise  of  the  Anglo- 
Cingalese,  "  European  industry  has,  in  this  quarter,  exercised 
but  an  obscure  influence  ;  and  thus  far  has  been  productive  of 
but  small  results  as  a  civilizing  element  among  this  population, 
which  has  hitherto  shown  itself  so  little  disposed  to  accept  the 
Christian  form  of  civilization."t 

Finally,  in  1862,  that  Ave  may  continue  the  narrative  to  the 
present  hour,  wc  have  such  confessions  as  the  following,  as  to 
the  final  result  of  their  own  work,  by  Protestant  missionaries  of 
various  denominations. 

Of  the  Anglican  mission  at  Baddagama,  commenced  in  1819, 
and  supported  by  unUmited  resources,  artd  the  countenance  and 
favour  of  the  civil  authorities,  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
sadly  observe,  "  A  congregation  of  fifty-three  adults  is  indeed 
but  a  small  result  after  forty  years  unremitted  labour !"  And 
even  of  these  fifty-three,  the  remnant  of  all  who,  at  any  time, 
have  received  the  "  pecuniary  advantages"  which,  as  the  same 
report  admits,  "  foster  a  weakly  and  torpid  Christianity,"  the 
missionaries  only  venture  to  say,  "  the  menibers  generally  are, 
in  outward  conduct  at  least,  satisfactory  Christians." 

From  Kandy,  commenced  in  1818,  and  conducted  with  every, 
temporal  advantage,  the  Anglican  missionary,  Mr.  Oakley, 
reports  thus :  "  My  work,  as  in  former  years,  has  been  chiefly 
among  those  who  are  nominally  Christians,"  though  he  admits 
that  they  "  for  the  most  part  were  baptized  in  infancy,"  and 
have  received  the  precepts  of  Anglicanism  for  forty-four  years ! 
His  colleague,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons,  announces  that  the  natives 
have  even  begun  to  "  estabhsh  heathen  schools,"  which  "  retard 
our  present  apparent  success,"  thus  making  matters  worse  than 
before;  but  he  is  sanguine  enough  to  afliirm  that  it  is  only  a 
temporary  discouragement,  because  "  the  Buddhist  theories 
taught  will  be  met  with  counter  instruction,  and  Protestantism 
will  at  length  succeed,  when  it  shall  please  God  to  pour  out  hia 
Spirit." 

•  Voyage  de  VArtimite,  tome  iii.,  p.  78.  t.    w 

t  Voyage  of  the  Novara,  by  Dr.  Karl  Scherzer ;  voL  i.,  ch.  viil,  p.  394.  Engluli 
edition. 
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Lastly,  from  the  Jaffna  district,  where  they  commenced 
operations  in  1818,  and  acknowledge  at  least  one  church 
*'  liberally  erected  by  government,"  the  Anglican  missionaries 
present  the  following  modest  account :  "  There  is  not  very 
mucli  of  a  definite  character  to  report  on."  They  console  them- 
selves, indeed,  for  they  arc  easily  comforted,  with  the  reflection 
that  "  a  vast  amount  of  Gospel  truth  has  been  made  kno^m ;" 
but  they  confess  in  the  same  sentence,  "  there  has  been  no  veiy 
marked  success  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen."  Yet  they 
have  enjoyed,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  every  aid  and  appliance, 
except  the  blessing  of  God,  which  it  was  possible  to  imagine  or 
desire,  and  admit  that  they  have  "  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
seminaries  and  schools,"  and  employ,  in  addition  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, "  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  native  lay  agents."  And 
the  effect  of  this  vast  machinery  is  recorded  in  the  humiliating 
confession,  that*"  there  is  not  veiy  much  of  a  definite  character 
to  report  on."* 

In  presence  of  such  facts,  uniform  in  every  land,  and  in  each 
succeeding  generation,  there  is  reason  for  surprise  that  none  of 
these  Anglican  clergymen  appear  even  to  'suspect,  that  their 
continual  failure  may  be  due  to  want  of  vocation  and  mission, 
and  that  they  possibly  belong  to  that  class  of  whom  the  Lord  of 
Missions  has  said,  "  I  did  not  send  them,  yet  they  ran  :  I  have 
not  spoken  to  them,  yet  they  prophesied." 

The  Wesleyans,  who  appear  to  be  chiefly  occupied  in  fighting 
with  the  Anglicans,  and  in  striving,  with  scanty  success,  to 
corrupt  the  Cathohcs,  give  us  the  following  information.    In 
one  place  near  Colombo  they  lament  "  peculiar  trials,  from  the 
opposition  of  the  High  Church  party,  and  from  the  tendency  of 
some  hearers  to  resort  secretly  to  heathen  ceremonies  in  times  of 
affiiction"     In  another,  "  twelve  persons  have  been  added  to 
the  society,  but  the  loss  by  deaths,  secessions,  Sec,  has  been 
somewhat  greater."     They  are  also  "  much  pained  at  finding 
that  some  of  our  meiribers,  who  follow  their  occupations  at 
Kandy  during  a  part  of  the  year,  return  ^vith  diminished  piety, 
and  others  cease  to  be  members."    Stability  is  not  a  character- 
istic of  Protestant  Singhalese.    At  a  third  place,  "  Our  work  is 
much  opposed  by  Buddhists  and  Romanists,  and  some  of  our 
members  ....  become  unsettled,  or  indifferent  to  religion  in 
general."    At  a  fourth,  "  A  worldly-spirit  has  appeared  in  some 
of  our  people."    At  a  fifth,  while  some  pagans  "are  anxiously 
inquiring  after  the  truth," — or  after  the  money  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society, — "  It  is  a  matter  of  great  sorrow  that  two  or 
three  of  our  members  participated  in  heathen  ceremonies,  and 

•  ChvrchMUrionary  Societ^t  Sejtort,  1862,  pp.  177-186. 
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wove  consequently  oxpoUod."  At  a  sixth, "  The  too  general  neglect 
of  the  class-meeting,"  which  the  natives  apparently  find  insup- 
portable, "  is  cause  of  much  anxiety."  At  Jaifna,  "The  services 
were  blessed  to  several,"  but  there  is  not  a  hint  that  they  be- 
came Wcsleyans.  At  Trincomalee,  "  During  the  year  there 
have  been  three  adult  baptisms,  and  one  recantation  of  Roman- 
ism," so  that  they  could  say,  "the  work  of  God  has  of  late 
assumed  a  tavourable  aspect ;"  while  at  Batticoloa,  where^  four 
heathens  have  been  received  into  the  Christian  Church,  until 
they  get  tired  of  it,  their  triumphs  compel  them  to  exclaim, 
"  We  have  been  blessed  with  a  rich  sense  of  the  presence  of  our 
God."*  And  this  is  about  the  sum  of  all  which  they  have  done 
in  Ceylon  up  to  1862.  ,      *      v 

The  Baptists  have  been  quite  as  successful  as  the  Anglicans 
and  Weslcyans.     At  Colombo,  "during  the   year   three  only 

have  put  on  the  Lord  by  baptism The  congregations 

have  been  about  as  usual,  but  the  success  is  small.  At  Irrand 
Pass,  their  missionary  says,  "  I  am  constrained  to  acknowledge 
that,  in  the  absence  of  any  striking  events,  we  have  enjoyed 
many  rich  blessings,  and  the  manifestation  of  heavenly  ^ace 
has  been  fully  granted.  One  only  has  been  baptized  and  added 
to  the  Church  during  the  year."  At  another  place,  ''four  have 
been  baptized,  and  one  received,  three  died,  and  two  were  ex- 
cluded." If  we  understand  the  figures  in  this  case,  the  year  s 
progress  is  represented  by  zero.  At  Tombowille,  "  there  are 
some  Church  members,  but  they  are  almost  lifeless  Christians. 
We  must  pray  for  them  earnestly."  But  they  had  a  triumph 
here  of  another  kind,  for  "  some  Wesleyans  are  seaiching  about 
our  solemn  immersion."  At  Hendella,  which  "  abounds  more 
with  Roman  Catholics  than  others,"  "  the  congregation  is  a 
litcle  more  increased  than  before."  What  it  was  before  is  not 
stated,  but  now,  the  missionary  adds,  "  the  members  of  the 
Church  are  threer  In  another  populous  distnct,  "Though  I 
preach  the  Gospel  continually,  in  these  and  the  neighbouring 
villages,"  savs  the  Baptist  emissary,  "the  progress  is  very  slow. 
Of  some  of  liis  flock  he  says,  although  all  were  baptized,  *  their 
actions  are  not  different  from  the  other  heathen.  Others, 
deceived  by  the  Catholics,  will  not  come  to  our  chapels,  nor  wiU 

they  permit  their  children  to  come  to  our  schools Four 

men  are  seeking  to  be  baptized ;  two  have  been  excluded,  and 
one  died."    As  this  gentleman  observes,  "  the  progress  is  very 

slow."  r^,      ,.        V  c 

Another  of  their  agents  reports  thus :  "  The  disturbances  ot 

the  CathoUcs  are  very  great  from  time  to  time,  which  appears 

•  Report  of  the  Wesley  an  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  1862,  pp.  16-33. 
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from  the  immediate  context  to  mean  that  his  precarious  disciples 
"received  the  advice  of  hinderers,"  and  learned  to  despise  "  our 
solemn  immersion."  From  another  place  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  receive  this  disheartening  narrative :  "  The  Gospel  goes 
every  day  to  knock  at  the  doors  of  men,  to  bring  them  from 
darkness  to  light,  but  the  ungodly  oppose  their  reasonings. 
They  call  darkness  light."  And  then  he  gives  a  very  curious 
explanation.  The  Anglican  natives  say,  "  Our  ministers  are 
authorized  by  the  English  Government,  and  if  we  go  to  another 
place  of  Avorship,  Ave  are  disgiaced  by  them.  Others  say,  we 
belong  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society ;  their  schools  are  in 
our  gardens  ;  our  children  obtain  food  and  clothing  from  them, 
and  Ave  can  obtain  all  our  Avants,  and  therefore  it  is  better  than 
coming  to  your  churches.  Others  say,  we  are  Buddhists,  and 
Avorshippers  of  gods  and  goddesses.  It  is  the  principal  religion. 
AVe  submit  to  the  regulations  of  the  government,  and  can  more- 
over get  our  children  baptized" — without  ceasing  to  be  Buddhists! 
Lastly,  "  Some  say,  we  belong  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Our 
congregations  are  large.  Our  places  of  Avorship  are  many  and 
beautiful,  and  the  miracles  are  Avonderful ;  Avhy  then  should 
Ave  give  them  up  ?"  And  so  "  the  progress  is  very  sIoav,"  and 
the  missionary  concludes  Avith  this  impressive  summary  of  his 
Avork :  "  During  last  year  I  had  tAventy-five  candidates ;  out 
of  that  number  six  died,  seven  ran  aAvay,  six  are  Avavering 
backAvards  and  forAvards,  and  six  are  standing  still  as  candidates." 
Yet  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  are  very  cheerful  and  con- 
tented, and  it  is  a  proof  both  of  the  liberality  and  the  discretion 
of  their  subscribers,  that  "  the  income  of  the  society^  for  the 
present  year  is  the  largest  the  society  has  ever  receiAcd."* 

And  now  that,  by  the  aid  exclusively  of  Protestant  Ayitncsses, 
we  have  traced  the  history  and  results  of  Protestant  missions  in 
Ceylon— Dutch,  American,  and  English— it  only  remains  to 
inquire,  in  conclusion,  what  the  Catholic  missionaries  have  done, 
and  Avhat  sort  of  converts  they  have  rescued  from  the  cruel 
bondage  of  Buddhist  superstition  and  idolatry.  The  same  Avit- 
nesses  Avill  tell  us. 

We  have  heard  already,  from  Protestants  of  various  classes, 
not  only  that  "  vast  numbers  "  of  the  natives  of  Ceylon  have 
been  converted  to  the  faith,  and,  as  Mr.  Selkirk  lamented,  are 
being  "  daily  converted,"  but  that,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent,  "  neither  corruption  nor  coercion  could  induce  them 
to  abjure  it."  "  Their  numbers  actually  increased  under  perse- 
cation,"  says  the  same  writer ;  "  they  continue  stedfast  in  their 
adherence  "  to  the  faith,  says  Mr.  Selkirk,  though  up  to  1848 

t 

*  Seventieth  Sepori  of  the  Bapist  Missionaiy  Sorietp,  p)'.  4fi-51. 
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thorp  wore  only  thirty  Catholic  missiontirios  to  sorvo  four  hun- 
(Irod  olmrohos,  and  nearly  two  huudrod  thousand  Christians ; 
thoy  aro  "  hi;;oted"  to  their  creed,  adds  Ur.  Smith,  by  which  he 
moans  constant  and  inflexible. 

Haldtcus  had  confessed  hmj?  hofine,  that  "  the  most  cniol 
porseoiitions  of  the  kings  of  Jaffnapatam  could  not  shake  the 
faitli  of  the  Catholic  converts,"  though,  as  he  observes,  "  they 
baptized  many  of  the  new  converted  natives  with  blood,  after 
thoy  had  received  the  baptism  by  water."»  And  the  history 
continues  the  same  to  the  end,  for  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  declares 
that  "  their  ranks  are  said  to  be  daily  increased  by  an  accession 
of  fresh  converts  from  the  heathen."t 

Nor  has  any  Protestant  writer  ventured  to  give  any  other 
account   of  them.      The   Catholic  missionaries,  they  complain 
with  one  voice,  succeed  in  winning  the  allegiance  of  their  hearts 
and  souls,  while  their  unsuocossful  rivals  only  reckon  converts 
who  deride  their  religion,  even  while  they  nominally  profess  it, 
go  out  from  a  Protestant  sermon  to  "  worship  devils,"  and  boast 
that  they  are  Buddhists  and  Christians  at  the  same  time.    "  The 
ascendancy  exercised  by  the  llomish  priests  over  the  minds  of 
their  flocks,"  says  Mr.  Pridham,  "  is  very  com^ilete  in  the  places 
where  that  religion  chiefly  obtains,  far  exceeding  that  of  their 
Buddhist  predecessors."     The  Rev.  James  Cordiner,  Protestant 
chaplain  to  the  garrison  of  Columbo,  sorrowfully  records  that 
"  a  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  now  continue  vohmtarily  firm 
in  their  adherence  to  the  Church  of  Rome."     Of  the  Catholic 
clergy  he  candidly  confesses,  "  They  are  indefatigable  in  their 
labours,  and  are  daily  making  proselytes.    Their  chapels,  built 
and  endowed  by  the  contributions  of  the  noftocs"— not  of  the 
government  nor  of  the  missionary  societies— "  are   neat  and 
well-fumished."t     And  they  are  continually  building  new  ones. 
Fifteen   Catholic    churches   were  in  progress  of  erection  in 
1867,  in  the  single  province'^of  Jaffna.    "  It  is  unquestionable," 
says  an  oflicial  writer,  already  quoted,  who  had  noted  all  these 
facts,  "  that  the  natives  became  speedily  attached  to  their  cere- 
monies  and  modes   of  worship" — that  is,  to  their  faith  and 
practice,  to  call  things  by  their  proper  names— "and  have 
adhered  to  them  with  remarkable  tenacity  for  upwards  of  tliree 
hundred  year8."§ 

Such  is  the  first  feature  in  the  contrast  between  Cathohc  and 
Protestant  converts  in  Ceylon ;  but  there  are  others  still  more 

•  In  Churchin'g  ColUction,  vol.  iii.,  p.  716. 

t  Ch.  iii.,  p.  115.  ,       ,   .     . 

X  A  Detonation  of  Ceylon,  by  the  Rev.  James  Cordiner,  A.M.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  v., 
p.  154. 
§  Sir  E.  Tennent,  ii.  68. 
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Avorthy  of  our  notice.     •'  One  remarkiiblc  cirrumstnnr(> 
Hcrvablo  in  their  converts,"  says  Sir  Emerson  Tennent, 
tlio  number  of  nominal  Christians  is  infinitely  smaller  amongst 
tlie  Koman  Catholics  than  amongst  the  professors  of  any  other 
church  in  Ceylon."*     But  this  is  too  momentous  ii  distinction  to 
])e  left  to  tlie  testimony  of  a  single  witness,  however  competent 
and  impartial.     We  could  hardly  have  ventured  to  anticipate 
that  Protestants  would  exalt  the  superiority  of  Catholic  converts, 
yet  Providence  has  arranged  this  also,  and  in  using  them  to 
i)roclaim  their  numbers  to  the  world  has  forced  them  to  confess 
their  virtues  at  the  same  time.     It  is  a  Wcsleyan  missionary, — 
full  of  the  most  extravagant  prejudice,  so  that  he  is  not  nslmnu'd 
to  call  an  image  of  Our  Lady  and  the  Infant  Jesus,  "  a  female 
idol  with  a  child  in  its  arms  ! " — who  thus  describes,  in  obedience 
to  a  power  of  which  he  was  unconscious,  the  Catholics  of  (.'eylon. 
"  It  18  but  justice  to  this  class  of  native  Christians  to  state,  that 
in  general  they  arc  more  detached  from  the  customs  of  the  pagan 
inhabitants,  more  regular  in  their  attendance  on  the  religious 
services  of  their  communion,  and  tholr  general  conduct  more 
consistent  tcith  the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity,    than  any 
other  religious  body  of  any  magnitude  on  the  island."  f     1^^*^ 
this  gentleman  was  so  impressed  by  their  marvellous  constancy, 
under  all  trials  and  temptations,  that  he  could  not  restrain  his 
reluctant  admiration.     The  following  example  might  well  excite 
the  astonishment  of  one  who  was  <hmiliar  only  with  Protestant 
converts.   "  More  than  two  centuries,"  he  says, "  after  the  Portu- 
guese   had  been    driven    out,    two   small   colonies  of  Roman 
Catholic  Christians,  the  fruit  of  the  Portuguese  mission,  were 
discovered  embosomed  in  the  Kandyan  jungles.     Though  un- 
suppUed  with  priests,  they  had  continued  a  separate  people,  and 
preserved  their  attachment  to  the  Christian  name  and  ordinances. 
A  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  translated  into  the  vernacular 
tongue  by  an  European  Cathc'lc  priest,  was  found  in  their  pos- 
session; and  notwithstanding  the  errors  of  their  system,  the 
author  cannot  but  avow  his  conviction,  that  such  a  translation, 
in  connection  with  the  singular  preservation  of  the  congiegations 
referred  to,  furnishes  a  strong  presumption  of  the  purity  and 
sincerity  of  those  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  work."  % 
Certainly  so  wondferful  a  fact  might  well  suggest  this  conclusion, 
and  we  have  reason  to  be  surprised  that  this  was  all  the  effect 
it  produced. 

The  supei-ior  morality  of  the  Catholic  natives  was  also  gene- 
rously attested  by  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  Chief  Justice   of 

•  Sir  E.  Tennent,  iii.,  96. 

t  Harvard's  Narrative,  introd.  p.  67. 

i  Ibid.  p.  64. 
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Ccvloii,  who  lioiirmriihly  ronfcssrd  to  tlio  AichhiNliop  of  Gon, 
"  thiit  ill  a  circuit  ho  hiul  hitcly  luiulo  thn)u>;h  tlio  isluud,  thcro 
wns  not  a  sill^lc  Catholic  hrouf^ht  for  trial." 

All  tho  I'rotcstntit  witnesses  appear  to  notice  with  surprise, 
some  with  peevish  displeasure,  another  strikin;^  contrast  between 
their  own  adherents  and  the  disciples  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent,  after  dephniu}?  "  the  triflinj,'  aj^ufrej^ate  con- 
tributions" of  the  Protestant  converts,  says,  "The  Roman 
Catholic  c(mverts  are  l)y  far  the  most  wiliintj  *<>  contribute  from 
their  own  means  to  the  support  of  their  cler}j[y  and  churches,  and 
their  (lonatious  for  these  purposes  are  on  a  scale  of  extreme 
lib(!rality."  And  this  liberality  is  displayed  by  all  ranks  alike ; 
although,  as  Mr.  Ucrtolacci  observes,  "  poverty  prevails  in 
Ceylon  more  than  in  many  other  countries,  because;  there  are 
so  very  few  manufactures  carried  on  in  it."*  "All  the  fisher- 
m'ni,"  says  a  Presbyterian  writer,  "are  said  to  be  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  tithe  they  pay  to  be  worth  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year."  f  "  Many  of  the  Romanist  churches  in 
Columbo,"  says  Mr.  Pridham,  "  have  been  built  from  the  funds 
wrung  from  the  earnings  of  the  devoted  fishermen."  He  says 
"  wrung,"  though  he  knows  the  gift  is  one  of  voluntary  charity, 
and  does  not  stop  to  consider  what  makes  them  "devoted." 
,  Mr.  Selkirk,  though  not  less  influenced  by  angry  prejudice,  says, 
"  The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  fisher-caste  are  building  a  new 
church  at  Negombo  entirely  at  their  own  expense.  They  refuse 
to  take  money  which  people  of  other  castes,  though  Roman 
Catholics,  are  willing  to  subscribe.  They  give  up  the  produce 
of  their  fishing  one  day  in  the  week  for  this  pHrpose."^  Mr. 
Selkirk,  though  a  missionary,  calls  this  "a  specimen  of  the 
zeal  of  the  Roman  Catholics  which  might  put  Protestants  to 
the  blush."  Mr.  Robinson  also,  though  he  loses  all  self- 
possession  when  he  speaks  of  Catholics,  was  so  struck  by  the 
same  class  of  facts,  that  he  uses  exactly  the  same  expression : 
"The  zeal  of  some  of  the  poor  Roman  Catholics  in  Ceylon 
might  put  many  English  Protestants  to  the  blush."  §  We  shall 
presently  hear  even  a  pagan  Cingalese  making  the  same  remark. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  a  sufficient  refutation  of  Mr. 
Pridham's  unwise  calumnies,  that  the  natives,  from  whom  their 
Catholic  pastors  have   no  need  to  "  wring"  'the  contributions 

•  View  of  Ceylon.hy  A.  Bertolacci,  Eaq.,  p.  206. 

t  Six  Years  in  India,  by  Mra.  C.  Mackenzie,  vol.  iii.,  oh.  iy.,  p.  110. 

II  Recollection*,  &c.,  p.  891. 

§  Romanism  in  Ca/lon,  p.  163.  The  contrast  may  well  irritate  tho  Protoatant 
icimsterg.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons,  an  Anglican  missionary  who  has  been  thirteen 
years  in  Ceylon,  reports  in  1862 :  "That  they  must  pay  for  the  support  of  Christ- 
ianity themselves,  is  a  lesson  the  (Protestant)  Singlialeso  everywhere  are  slow  to 
learn."  Church  Missionary  Society's  Report,  1802,  p.  178. 
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which  their  zeal  spoutaiMMuisly  offi-rs,  will  sometimes  build 
diurchiM  even  iii  places  where  there  is  no  Catholic  missionary, 
in  the  hope  that  their  unsolicited  muniticenctf  miiy  induce  one 
to  ci)inp:issir>aate  iheir  need;  and  tlie  writer  who  records  tliis 
Ntrikin.?  and  unexiiinpleil  fact,  and  who  once  lived  amoni^st 
them,  siiys,  "  Wv  know  of  a  single  ])riest  who,  under  not  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  baptized  more  tiian  one  huiulred  and 
twelve  adults  in  the  course  of  one  year."  * 

Hut  besides  buihling  churches  out  of  their  poverty,  and  at  the 
insti;j;ation  solely  of  tlu«ir  own  piou'i  zeal,  we  learn  from  I'ro- 
testants  to  Whose  honour  they  dedicate  tlu'ui.  It  appears  that 
Mr.  Selkirk,  in  spite  of  his  dislike  of  tlu;  "  mnmnieries  of 
Popery,"  siunelimes  ventunnl  to  enter  the  Catholic  churches. 
"Of  course  I  could  not  understand  the  service,"  he  says,  "but 
the  name  of  '  Maria'  came  often  over,  aiul  some  of  them 
repeated  at  intervals  the  name  of  '  Jesus,'  in  a  very  feeling 
nuinner,  ami  smote  their  breasts,  (Tying  out,  '  My  sin,  my  great 
sin.' "  We  who  do  "  unilerstand  tlie  service  "  have  no  difficulty 
in  comprehending,  even  from  tiiis  defective  account,  what 
these  good  people  were  doing,  and  Whose  praises  they  were 
celebrating. 

And  now  we  have  sufficient  Protestant  evidence  of  these  facts, 
— tlmt  the  Catholic  natives  of  Ceylon  exist  everywhere  in  great 
numbers ;  that  new  conversions  occur  "  daily  ;"  that  nothing  can 
seduce  their  constancy,  and  that  they  are  moral,  diligent  in 
prayer,  subject  in  all  sincerity  to  their  pastors,  and  profuse  in 
sacrifices  and  alms-deeds.  It  is  not  from  Catholic  witnesses,  to 
whom  we  have  no  need  to  apply,  that  we  learn  this,  but  from 
men  who  record  it  with  grief  and  dismay.  We  cannot  be  sur- 
prised then  to  learn,  and  this  may  be  our  final  observation,  that 
even  the  heathen  Cingalese,  both  educated  and  ignorant,  easily 
discriminate  between  them  and  the  nominal  t)hristians  of  the 
Protestant  sects. 

The  journal  of  "  Bishop  Chapman  of  Colombo,"  of  the  year 
1850, — for  all  the  facts  Ave  have  noticed  remain  unchanged  up 
to  the  present  hour, — records  the  following  instance  of  the 
estimate  which  the  heathen  themselves  have  fonned  of  the  results 
of  Protestant  conversion.  A  Kandyan  cliief,  invited  by  an 
Angelican  missionary  to  allow  his  son  to  be  baptized,  gave  him 
this  answer :  **  What  1  would  you  have  me  make  him  a 
drunkard  ?"t  Another  Protestant  writer,  in  1854,  gives  a 
recent  example  still  more  curious  and  instructive,  and  one  which 
will  render  all  further  testimony  superfluous. 

•  See  Dublin  Bevietc,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  106. 

f  Colonial  Church  I  hronicle,  vol,  v.,  p.  269. 
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Mr.  Knighton,  who  was  familiar  with  tlio  interior  as  avoU  as 
with  the  imiritinic  jjroviiuos  ot'  (Ji'vloii,  n-hitos  in  liis  iiitorcNting 
work  four  ronvcrNatioiiM  which  hi'  liad  with  an  educated 
Huddhist,  Manuulhan,  a  Kandjaji  cohnid,  wlu)  was  "a  fiiu) 
Npeciinen  of  hin  chiNs,"  aiul  whom  he  eiuh'avoured  to  convert  to 
ChriNtiauity.  Marandhan  remarked  to  him  that  he  had  oh- 
served  "  the  rancorous  luitied  hetween  ProtcNtants  and  lloman 
CatlioHcs,"  and  contintied  thus :  "Well,  with  reHj)ect  to  these 
two  great  hodies  of  Christians,  I  have  ohserved  this— and  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  he  offended  at  my  mentioning  it." 

Knighton.  "  Certainly  not;  any  ohservations  of  yours  on  the 
Buhject  I  should  be  glad  to  hear." 

M.  "  Well,  this : — Protestants  talk  most  of  their  religion  ; 
lloman  Catholics  bvUvco  most.  The  former  accm  morf  enlight- 
ened on  tlm  subject ;  the  latter  put  their  trust  in  Christianity 
more  firmly  and  more  unhesitatingly.  J/c/rty  of  the  former  seem 
to  he  scejitics,  and  tione  of  the  latter.  Of  this,  too,  I  feel  certain, 
that,  generally  sjieaking,  the  latter  will  make  mon;  sa(;rifices  for 
their  religion  than  the  former." 

The  Kandyan, — who  was  apparently  a  kern  ohsei-vor,  and 
Avliose  remarks  u))on  the  contrast  which  he  had  detected  go 
some  way  towards  explaining  the  failure  of  Protestant  missions 
in  all  lands,— then  instanced  a  recent  ease,  an  abortive  att<*mpt 
to  collect  subscriptions  for  a  Protestant  missionary  from  among 
the  ])lanters,  and  Avent  on  thus : — 

"  Considering  the  number  of  planters  in  this  province,  how 
small  a  proportion  was  willing  to  aid  th(>  original  purposes  of 
the  scheme  in  carrying  it  out !  I  saAv  the  list  in  the  news- 
paper, not  one-twentieth  part  of  the  entire  planting  population, 
and  yet  all  had  been  applied  to !  Now,  had  they  been  Roman 
Catholics,  instead  of  Protestants,  do  you  think  that  result  would 
have  followed  .'" 

K.  *'  Probably  not.  The  unhappy  disunion  amongst  us  was 
the  cause,  however,  of  the  failure  of  the  scheme." 

M.  "  Another  result  of  private  judgment !" 

K.  "  Perhaps  so.  We  are  wandering,  however,  from  Bud- 
dhism."* The  conversation  was  apparently  taking  an  un- 
jdeasant  turn,  and  Mr.  Knighton  hastened  to  divert  it  into  a 
safer  channel.  He  found  it  easier  to  attack  Buddhism  than  to 
shield  his  own  religion  from  the  assaults  of  so  intelligent  an 
adversary. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  heathen  in  other  lands  are  quite 
as  obsers'ant  of  "  the  unhappy  disunion"  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  Protestantism  as  the  natives  of  Ceylon.     The  Chinese 

•  Forett  Life  in  Ceylon,  by  W.  Knighton,  M.A.,  vol.  il,  app.  pp.  411,  412. 
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r(>])lics  to  flio  missionaries  of  the  various  sects  whidi  present 
ilicir  contliftini;  rrli^jions  for  his  accrpfaiice,  "  You  niu«.t  hiivc 
<H  many  Clirists  in  Kiii((|i('  as  we  havr  ^|;^)(ls  in  China ;"  and  the 
Hindoo  says,  as  Mr.  Lc  Has  told  us,  "I  should  like  your 
(/hristianity  better  if  there  were  not  (piife  so  nmny  kinds  of*  it." 
Let  us  liear  wliat  rrotestant  writers  relate  of  the  same  mode  of 
reasoniuf^  in  Ceylon. 

"  I  cannot  but  rc<^ret,"  says  Major  Forbes,  "  the  numerous 
and  perplexing:  divisions  of  the  Christian  community."*  lit 
had  seen  what  were  tlu'ir  bitter  fruits,  which  a  inon'  philosophical 
writer  thus  describes  at  large  for  the  admonition  and  instruction 
of  his  co-religionists. 

"  A  serious  obstacle  to  the  acce])tance  of  vefonned  Christianity 
by  the  Singhalese  Buddhists  has  arisen  from  the  distinct  ions 
and  differences  between  the  various  churches  bv  whose  ministers 
it  has  been  successively  offered  to  them.  In  the  persecutious  of 
the  Uoman  Catholics  by  the  Dutch,  the  subsequent  supersession 
of  the  Church  of  >l(dlaiul  by  that  of  England,  the  rivalries  more 
or  less  apparent  between  the  Kpiscopalians  and  I'resbyterians, 
and  the  peculiarities  which  separate  the  Hai)tists  from  tlw  VVes- 
leyan  M«'thodists — all  of  whom  have  their  missions  aiul  repre- 
sentatives in  Ceylon — the  Siughah'se  can  discover  little  more 
than  that  they  arr  offered  somi'tlilnij  utill  dnufttpil  and  unsettled, 
in  exchange  for  which  they  are  pressed  to  surrender  their  own 
ancient  superstition.  Conscious  of  their  inability  to  decide  on 
what  it  has  baffled  tho  wisest  of  their  European  teachers  to 
reconcile,  they  hesitate  to  exchang(^  for  an  apparent  iniccrtainty 
what  has  been  unhesitatingly  believed  by  generations  of  their 
ancestors,  and  comes  recommended  to  them  by  all  the  authority 
of  antiquity ;  and  even  when  truth  has  been  so  far  successfiil  as 
to  shake  their  confidence  in  their  national  faith,  the  choice  of 
sects  which  has  been  offered  to  them  leads  to  utter  bewilder- 
ment as  to  the  peculiar  fonn  of  Christianity  with  which  they 
may  most  confidingly  replace  it."t  I^  t'lc  experience  and 
observation  of  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  had  issued  o?iiy  in  this 
pregnant  statement,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  over- 
estimate its  value. 

Wo  have  already  seen,  in  reviewing  the  history  of  Protestant 
missions  in  other  lands,  and  we  shall  meet  with  fresh  examples 
in  every  chapter  of  this  work,  that  the  most  evident  effect  of 

•  Eltven  Teart  in  Ceylon,  by  Major  Forbei,  vol.  i.,  oh.  v.,  p.  112.  Dr.  Jobson, 
who  WM  deputed  to  viRit  the  Wosleyan  mUsions,  says,  "  I  wag  aorry  to  learn  that 
high  eccleg'asticigm  had  of  late  cruelly  sought  to  disturb  native  converts  by  the 
introduction  among  them  of  foolish  questions  on  priestly  authority,  and  the  validity 
of  the  sacraments."  Auttralia,  &c.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  79. 

t  Sir  E.  Tennent,  ch.  v.,  p.  196. 
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file  presence  of  Protestant  missionaries  in  pagan  countries  is  to 
render  their  conversion  impossible.  The  instincts  of  human 
nature  suffice  to  condemn  a  form  of  religion  which  cannot  unite 
even  its  own  discijjles  in  a  uniform  ])rofession ;  and  the  heathen 
only  smiles  at  the  pretensions  of  a  doctrine  in  which  he  detects 
the  inconstancy,  contradictions,  and  incoherence  Avhich  betray 
even  to  his  dull  eye  its  earthly  origin.  He  knows  that  what- 
ever be  truth,  this  it  cannot  be.  And  Protestant  travellers, 
affrighted  by  the  unwelcome  portent  which  confronts  them  at 
every  step  in  their  wanderings,  have  contended  with  one  another 
in  uttering  cries  of  warning,  rebuke,  or  entreaty,  which  attest 
indeed  the  mortal  influence  of  the  evil  they  deplore,  but  do  not 
even  suggest  a  remedy.  "  In  Ceylon  and  in  India,"  says  one 
mIio  had  visited  many  lands,  and  brought  away  the  same  sor- 
rowing conviction  from  each,  "  the  Protestant  Church  has  no 
chance  in  competition  with  the  Roman  Catholic.  The  import- 
ance of  the  precept,  '  In  vcste  varictas  sit,  non  sit  sctssura,'  is 
fully  recognized  by  the  latter  Church,  which  admits  of  no 
schism  to  affect  its  form  of  worship,  thereby  offt'ring  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  varied  forms  and  conflicting  doctrines  of  the 
I'rotcfstant  faith,  that  not  only  weaken  and  nullify  her  at  home, 
but  utterly  confuse  and  astound  the  ignorant  heathen  abroad."* 
And  another  writer — for  all  who  have  no  private  interest  to 
serve  use  the  same  language — after  noticing  that  the  only  con- 
verts made  in  Ceylon  are  Catholics,  thus  explains  the  sterility 
of  the  Protestant  missions :  "  Among  the  confusion  arising 
from  our  multitudinous  sects  and  schisms,  the  native  is  natu- 
rally bewildered.  What  Avith  High  Church,  Low  Church, 
Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Presbyterians,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  the  ignorant 
native  is  perfectly  aghast  at  the  variety  of  choice."  f 

And  now  we  may  ask,  since  it  is  the  only  inquiry  which 
remains  to  be  satisfied,  what  explanation  do  Protestants  offer 
of  this  new  example,  attested  by  themselves,  of  the  contrast 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions  to  the  heathen? 
Most  of  them,  it  appears,  maintain  in  this  case  an  absolute 
silence,  and  are  content  to  acknowledge  a  fact  Avhich  the 
researches  of  their  own  friends  have  disclosed.  They  proclaim 
the  complete  and  unchanging  success  of  the  Catholic,  the  per- 
petual failure  of  the  Protestant  missionaries,  and  then  they  are 
silent.  But  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  though  too  upright  and 
intelligent  to  countenance  any  disingenuous  pleadings,  and 
though  he  sharply  rebukes  both  English  calumny  and  Dutch 
cruelty,  is  of  too  ardent  a  temper  not  to  attempt  at  least  some 

*  A  Visit  to  Ceylon,  by  Edward  Sullivan,  cL  vii.,  p.  78. 
t  Baker,  JLiglit  Years,  &c.,  cli.  xi.,  p.  301. 
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solution  of  the  problem.  He  puts  aside,  first  of  all,  as  might 
be  expected  in  such  a  man,  the  immoral  fictions  of  writers  like 
Hough  and  Cordiner,  who  try  to  obscure  an  unwelcome  fact  by 
boldly  asserting  that  the  Catholics  "  compelled  the  natives  of 
Ceylon  to  adopt  their  religion."  "  I  have  discovered  nothing," 
says  Sir  Emerson,  "  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Portuguese  in 
Ceylon  to  justify  the  imputation  of  violence  and  constraint ; 
but  unfortunately  as  regards  the  Dutch  Presbyterians,  their 
own  records  are  conclusive  as  to  the  severity  of  their  measures, 
and  the  ill  success  by  which  they  were  followed."  But  if  the 
earlier  Catholic  missionaries  disdained  such  criminal  and  pro- 
fitless measures,  even  when  the  civil  authorities  were,  in  some 
instances,  men  of  their  own  faith,  much  less  could  they  dream 
of  adopting  them  during  the  last  two  centuries,  when  they 
were  themselves  the  objects  of  ceaseless  and  unsparing  persecu- 
tion. Yet  it  is  precisely  during  the  latter  epoch,  under  the 
Dutch  and  English  governments,  that  their  successes  have  been 
most  conspicuous. 

We  are  not  surprised,  then,  that  a  writer  like  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  should  refuse  to  adopt  an  explanation  at  once  so 
inadequate  and  so  arbitrary.  He  suggests,  however,  in  grave 
and  temperate  language,  two  considerations,  which  appear  to 
have  impressed  his  own  mind,  and  which  deserve  our  respectful 
notice.  The  inflexible  stability,  as  Avell  as  the  superior  morality 
of  the  Catholic  natives,  may,  he  thinks,  be  partly  attributed  to 
"  the  over-ruling  influence'  of  the  Confessional,  and  the  unin- 
termitted  control  which  it  exerts  over  the  feelings  and  the 
actions  of  its  votaries."  And  then  he  adds,  "  In  fact,  if  any 
evidence  were  wanting  to  substantiate  the  real  ascendancy  thus 
acquired  and  maintained  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  avouUI  be 
found  in  the  munificence  Avith  Avhich  the  natives  contribute 
habitually  for  its  support." 

With  this  statement  we  find  no  fault.  No  doubt  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Penance  produces  the  same  healing  effect  in  Ceylon  as 
in  other  lands.  No  doubt  they  are  happy  who  taste  its  salutary 
power,  whether  in  Ceylon  or  elsewhere.  But  the  use  of  this 
sacrament  is  the  efect,  not  the  cause  of  conversitm.  Men  seek 
the  tribunal  of  penance  when  their  consciences  are  enlightened ; 
they  abhor  it  while  enslaved  by  self-love.  They  come  to  it  of 
their  own  free  will,  moved  by  Divine  grace,  and  the  deep 
searchings  of  the  heart.  But  so  far  is  the  "over-ruling  in- 
fluence of  the  Confessional"  from  explaining  the  conversion  of 
pagans,— though  it  may  partly  account  for  their  subsequent 
constancy  and  virtue,— that  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to 
regard  it  as  an  additional  impediment  to  their  adoi)tion  of  a 
reli<non  which  imposes,  upon  all  its  disciples  alike,  so  whole- 
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some  but  mortifyinpf  a  discipline.  The  confossional,  Sir  Emer- 
son Tcnneiit  may  be  assured,  makes  men  excellont  Christians 
when  once  admitted  into  the  Church,  but  it  deters  no  smaU 
number  from  entering.  The  Sacrament  of  Penance  has  forti- 
fied the  Cinpah^se  in  the  practice  of  reHgion,  but  it  was  not  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance  which  iirst  led  them  to  embrace  it. 

The  second  suggestion  of  this  excellent  writer  has  less  clsiims 
to  our  respect.     It  is  the  "  gaudy  ceremonial"  of  the  Catholit; 
Church,  he  says,  which  has  retained  the  Cingalese  in  her  com- 
munion,    liut  let  us  qiu)te  his  own  words.     "  There  is  palpable 
evidence  to  establish  the  fiiet,  that  once  enrolled  as   Koman 
Catholics,  the  imagination  of  the  C'ingalese   became   excited, 
and  their  tastes  permanently  captivated  by  striking  cer(?monial 
and  pompous  pageantry."     This  is  a  common  Protestant  expla- 
nation of  the  triumphs  of  Catholic   missionaries.     It  has  been 
applied  to  their  work  in  all  ])arts  of  tlie  Avorld.     It  was  this, 
says  Count  Ilogendorp,*  Avhich  fascinated  the  Japanese.     He 
says  it  boldly,  as  if  no  one  could  deny  it,  though  he  very  well 
knew  that  tens  of  thousands  of  Japanese  were  converted  by 
men  who  had  no  other  earthly  possessions  than  a  cassock,  a 
crucifix,  and  a  breviary.     And  what  is  true  of  Japan  is  equally 
true  of  every  other  pagan  land.     Docs  Sir  Emerson  Tennent 
suppose  that  leather  Joseph  ^'az,  for  example,  when  a  fugitive 
in  the  swamps  and  jungles  of  Ceylon,  converted  thirty  thousand 
idolaters  by  "  pompous  pageantry  ?"      Did  St.   Francis  Xavier, 
whose  ecclesiastical  apparatus  was  limited  to  a  hand-bell  and  a 
catechist,  convert  seven  hundred  thousand  souls   by    "gaudy 
ceremonial  ?"     Did  the  venerable  John  de  Britto  gain  his  tens 
of  thousands  in  the  forests  of  Marava  by  the  splendours  of  an 
imposing  ritual  ?     Was  it  by  the  aid  of  such  accessories  that 
the  martyred  apostles  of  China  and   Corea,   whose   churches 
were  huts  and  their  vestments  rags,  won  their  triumphs  ?     Was 
it  "  pageantry"  which  rescued  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand South  American  Indians  from  the  worship  of  demons? 
Was  it  "  ritual"  which  caused  the  Holy  Name  to  be  adored  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Huron,  by  the  borders  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi,  and  again,  at  a  later  date,  in  the  plains  of  Oregon 
and  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ?    Is  it  by  a  "  gaudy 
ceremonial"  that  the  Franciscans  are  at  this  moment  renewing 
their  ancient    victories  in  the  far  interior  of    Brazil,   or   the 
Lazarists  in  Svria,  or  the  Jesuits  in  Columbia,  or  the  Marists  in 
the  islands  of 'the  Pacific?     What,  then,   shall  we  think  of  a 
cause  which  strives  to  cloak  its  eternal  humiliation,   and  to 
excuse  its  perpetual  misadventures,  by  a  plea  which  it  knows  to 

*  Coup  d'ceil  mr  Java,  par  le  Comte  de  Hogendoip,  ch.  xi.,  p.  389. 
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be  false,  and  by  attributing  the  conquests  which  it  vainly  envies 
to  means  which  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  use,  and  which 
%vould  have  been  utterly  inadequate  and  ineffectual  even  if  they 
had  been  employed .' 

The  solitary  explanation  which  Protestants  venture  to  suggest 
of  the  triumphs  of  Catholic  mission.aries,  attested  in  every  land 
by  their  own  witnesses,  but  everywhere  denied  to  themselves, 
deserves  further  consideration.  Let  us  examine  it  once  for  all, 
that  we  may  not  have  to  notice  it  again.  It  is  their  onlij  argu- 
ment ;  and  yet  it  is  at  variance,  not  only  with  historical  facts, 
but  even  with  the  xuiiversal  practice  of  man,  both  heathen  and 
Christian,  and  wth  the  instincts  of  his  nature.  And  first,  it  is 
at  variance  with  facts. 

There  is  not  so  much  as  one  example,  literally  not  one,  in  the 
whole  history  of  missions,  of  the  heathen  being  attracted  towards 
the  Catholic  religion  simply  by  its  ritual  accompaniments. 
Only  wilful  ignorance,  or  incurable  petulance,  could  attribute 
the  conversions  in  India  or  China  to  such  a  cause ;  while  in 
every  other  land  in  which  missionary  operations  are  now  in 
progress,  the  poverty  of  the  Catholic  evangelists  has  become  a 
proverb.  In  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  of  which  we  shall  have 
to  speak  hereafter,  we  hear  of  Catholic  missionaries  wanting 
even  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  of  their  bishop  using 
"  the  back  bone  of  a  whale  for  his  episcopal  throne."  In 
America,  even  at  the  present  day,  tliey  have  not  always  food  to 
eat;  though  in  some  provinces,  as  in  Texas,  Oregon,  and  C'lili- 
foniia,  it  is  habitually  of  the  coarsest  kind.  In  South  America, 
they  Avillingly  share  the  life  of  the  poor  Indian,  who  honours 
them  in  spite,  perhaps  because,  of  their  apostolic  poverty  ;  and 
obeys  them,  as  his  fathers  obeyed  theirs,  with  loving  reverence. 
An  American  Protestant,  who  not  long  ago  visited  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon, — in  whose  distant  solitudes  he  encountered  jDatholic 
missionaries  whom  ho  describes,  with  generous  enthusiasm,  as 
the  very  ideal  of  apostolic  teachers, — makes  this  observation : 
"  I  was  amazed  at  the  poverty  of  the  church,  and  determined,  if 
I  ever  went  back,  to  appeal  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United 
States  for  donations."*  And  this  is  confirmed  by  an  English 
officer,  who  traversed  the  same  remote  regions,  where  he  found 
Catholic  missionaries  honoured  wth  "  the  greatest  respect  and 
deference,"  even  by  natives  who  "  showed  no  deference  to  any 
one  but  the  Padre,"  but  where  he  describes  almost  every  church 
which  he  saw,  from  the  Andes  to  Para,  as  little  better  than 
" a  huge  bam"i    Yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  Church 


•  Lieut.  Herndon'g  Valley  of  the  Antazon,  ch.  xi.,  p.  225. 
t  Narrative  of  a  Jowmeyfrom  Lima  to  Para,  by  Lieut.  W.  Smyth,  ch. 
p.  148;  ch.  xi.,  p.  213. 
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wins  souls  to  God  only  by  the  fascinations  of  a  "  Raiuly  cere- 
monial." 

But  this  popular  explanation  contradicts,  not  only  the  facts 
which  are  admitted  and  proclaimed  by  every  competent  witness, 
but  also  the  most  notoiious  ]>henomena  of  heathen  life.  The 
pagan,  though  he  has  reared  many  a  gorgeous  temple,  and 
decorated  it  with  such  skill  as  his  knoAvledge  of  art  allows,  has 
never  even  conceived  the  idea  of  devising  a  specious  ceremonial 
as  a  substitute  for  a  more  active  and  intellectual  worship. 
Everywhere  he  retains,  in  spite  of  his  fall,  the  primitive  tra- 
ditions of  sacrifice,  prayer,  and  mortification.  The  very  Hindoo 
would  despise  the  imposture  of  a  hollow  ecclesiastical  pageantry. 
He  does  not  even  worship  idols,  if  we  may  believe  I'rotestant 
writers,  but  "  symbols  of  the  Almighty's  power  ;"*  and  Sir 
William  Hooker  affirms  generally  of  tlie  Buddhist  devotee,  that 
he  "  attaches  no  real  importance  to  the  idol  itself."t  His 
worship  is  demonology,  but  still  it  is  worship.  He  comprehends, 
unlike  the  Protestant,  those  great  principles  which  the  latter 
alone  of  all  mankind  seem  to  repudiate  in  their  practice, — the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  Creator  over  His  creature,  the  obligation 
and  efficacy  of  penance  in  a  fallen  race,  and  the  principle  of 
sacrifice  as  the  essence  of  worship.  Hence  it  is  easier  to  convert 
him  than  the  children  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  Avho  have  lost  even 
these  primary  notions.  The  disciples  ofBuddha  and  Confucius, 
of  Brahma  and  Mahomet,  nauseate,  in  spite  of  their  spiritual 
penury,  the  sapless  food  of  pageantry  and  ceremonial,  as  In- 
capable of  appeasing  the  famine  of  their  souls.  And  they  have 
shown,  in  many  a  land,  that  they  know  how  to  discriminate 
between  the  solemn  ritual  which  veils  and  symbolizes  the  august 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  Altar,  and  those  chill  forms  of  l*i'0- 
testantism  which  symbolize  nothing ;—  dreary  accompaniments 
of  a  religion  Avhich  rightly  eschews  ceremonial,  because  it  has 
nothing  to  liide  and  nothing  to  refeal,  because  it  begins  and 
ends  Avith  man,  and  contains  no  deeper  mystery  than  the  varying 
accents  of  the  human  voice.  And  thus  it  comes  to  pass,  as  we 
have  read  in  this  chapter,  that  the  heathen  will  hurry  imme- 
diately from  a  Protestant  service  to  the  adoration  of  his  own 
divinities,  because  he  has  detected  that  in  the  former  there  was 
not  even  the  semblance  of  worship.  He  has  hardly  been  con- 
scious that  so  frigid  a  ceremony,  in  which  he  has  seen  only  a 
man  reading  out  of  a  book  to  other  men,  often  without  much 
sign  of  interest  on  either  side,  had  even  the  pretence  to  be  a 
religious  service.  He  has  perceived  in  it  nothmg  but  a  tedious 
and  unmeaning  formality,  which  he  has  deemed,  like  the  Hindoo, 

*  The  Wonders  of  i:iora,(i\i.J.vi.,\i.Zi,1. 

t  Himalayan  Journah,  vol.  i ,  cli.  xiv.,  p.  324. 
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only  a  new  eccentricity  of  his  incomprehensible  rulers.  Yet  he 
has  confessed  at  the  first  glance,  on  entering  the  humblest 
Catholic  oratory,  that  there  men  were  offering  worship.  In  both 
cases  his  instinct  has  guided  him  aright. 

There  is  no  form  of  religion  in  the  world,  as  De  Maistre  has 
shown,  save  only  Protestantism  and  Islamism,  of  which  ««c;v'/''cc 
is  not  the  chief  act.  Even  "  to  the  Hindoo,"  as  a  learned 
English  writer  observes,  "  the  ideas  of  a  Sacrifice,  an  Incar- 
nation, and  a  Trinity  are  already  familiar  :"*  so  that  when  the 
true  notion  of  these  divine  mysteries  has  been  unfolded  to  his 
consciousness  by  men  whose  manner  of  life  corresponded  with 
his  own  conception  of  what  befits  a  teacher  of  religion,  he  fell  on 
his  knees  and  adored,  confessing  the  su])reme  majesty  of  that 
tremendous  Altar  and  Sacrifice  by  which,  as  the  last  of  the 
prophets  had  foretold,  the  Name  of  God  should  become  ^^  great 
among  the  gentiles."  ■^  This  is  the  secret  of  conversion,  and 
not  the  ritual,  which  does  but  feebly  minister  to  it. 

Our  own  feelings  and  emotions,  however  pure,  and  our  own 
supplications,  however  ardent  and  unceasing,  can  never,  as 
Moehler  observes,  be  worthy  of  God,  nor  constitute  an  act  of 
worship,  even  when  united  to  those  of  the  saints  and  angels, 
at  all  proportioned  to  His  Sovereign  claims.  It  is  only  Catholics 
who  are  able  to  offer  true  worship.  "  Christ,  the  Victim  in  our 
worship,  is  the  copious  inexhaustible  source  of  deepest  devo- 
tion," J  and  one  Mass  infinitely  surpasses  in  efficacy  all  the 
prayers  that  ever  were,  or  ever  will  be,  offered  by  creatures. 
"  Thou  alone  knowest,"  said  St.  Gertrude  to  our  Blessed  Lord, 
"  with  what  energy  of  love  Thou  dost  daily  oflFer  Thyself  to  God 
the  Father  upon  the  altar."  § 

On  the  other  Iirtnd,  the  manifold  religions  of  the  so-called 
Reformation,  which  are  purely  human  both  in  their  origin  and 
in  their  rites,  and  upon  which  the  heathen  looks,  in  every  land, 
either  with  unmoved  apathy  or  with  angry  contempt,  are  thus 
described  even  by  their  most  eminent  advocates.  "The  cha- 
racteristic badge  of  the  Protestant  world,"  says  Menzel,  "  is 
religious  indifference.  Everj-thing  depends  in  tho  Protestant 
form  of  worship  upon  the  preacher  for  the  time  being.  For  the 
Catholic,  all  his  churches  are  alike,  and  he  conducts  his  devo- 
tion without  the  priest,  as  it  makes  but  little  difference  what 
priest  officiates,"  since  all  offer  the  same  Adorable  Sacrifice. 

*  Life  ofBaher,  Emperor  of  Mindottan,  by  B.  M.  Caldecott,  Eiq.,  p.  886. 

f  Malachias  i.  11. 
Hoehler. 

I  "  There  we  behold  the  IncompreheiMible  Mt^esty  of  the  Host  High  compiued 
with  a  worthip  equal  to  Simtelf,  aa  deep  and  broad  and  high  and  bountiful  as 

HiBownblewed  Self.    There  we  see  His  infinity  worshipped  infinitely " 

F.  Fabcr,  the  Creator  and  the  Creature,  ch.  iv.,  p.  226. 
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"Hence  there  prevails,  if  I  may  bo  say,  an  umlistnrbed  equa- 
nimitv  of  tlevotion  everywhere  among  the  Cathohcs.  Among 
the  Protestants,  however,  everything  depends  upon  the  personal 
character  of  the  preacher ;  for  his  sake  alone,  and  only  when  he 
is  present,  do  people  go  to  church;  people  regard  km  ahtw 
are  concerned  with  him  ahme,  because  nothmg  else  m  the 
Protestant  church  attracts  attention."*  HV»ly  «^'r«  J^^^''^^^^^^^ 
the  confession,  whicli  could  not  be  expected  from  him,  that  this 
is  the  very  apostasy  predicted  of  old,  which  should  set  up  ma» 
in  the  place  of  God,  and  having  "  taken  away  the  Datly  Sacn- 
/?><■"  should  bring  in  "the  abomination  of  desolation.   T 

And  we  have  seen  that  such  an  impression  exists  even  m  the 
heathen   mind  with  respect   to   it.      Everywhere     W J«"bt 
whether   Protestantism  be  really  a  religion  at  all.         Ihey 
marvel,"  says   Mr.  Forbes,  "  whether  the  Enghsh  have  any 
reliffioA."     The  Persians,  Mr.  Walpole  and  others  tell  us,  make 
the  same  remark.     The  Turks,  as  Mr.  Warburton  noticed,  call 
them  "the  prayerless."     The  Chinese,  as  Dr.  Morrison  com- 
plied, "arl  iieverent,  and  laugh."     The  Kurds  claim  the 
English  as  co-religionists,  because  "  they  keep  no  fasts  and  say 
no  prayers;"  and  even  the  Druses,  the  atheists  of  Syria,  have 
learned  to  consider  the  Protestant  religion,  as  we  shall  be  told 
hereafter,  "  a  species  of  freemasonry  which  very  much  resembles 
their  own."     Why,  then,  does  Sir  Emerson  Tcnnent  attempt  to 
explain  the  success  of  CathoUc  and  the  failure  of  Protestant 
missionaries  by  a  suggestion  which  deals  only  mth  the  surface 
of  things,  and  leaves  their  substance  untouched?      The  true 
explanation  lies  deeper.     It  is  not  a  question  of  ntual,  but  of 
doctrine.    The  Catholic  succeeds,  not  only  because  his  vocation, 
his  gifts,  and  his  faith,  are  all  from  God,  but  because  he  can 
erect  an  Altar  on  which  He  is  really  present;  the  Protestant 
fails,  because  even  the  heathen  detect  that  he  is  only  a  man  like 
'    themselves,  and  though  he  affects  to  be  the  mmister  of  a  Divine 
religion,  can  entertain  them  with  nothing  more  divine  than  the 

sound  of  his  o^vn  voice.  «     ,   <.      ^     n 

One  more  observation  we  may  offer,  before  finally  quitting  a 
subiect  to  which  it  will  not  be  necessary  hereafter  to  recur.  If  there 
be  m  the  world  a  class  of  men  who,  m  a  certain  sense,  are  abso- 
lutely indifferent  to  "  ceremonial,"  although  obliged  to  use  it,  and 
whom  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  their  holy  rchgion  are  almost 
uncon-  ions  of  its  presence,  the  Cathohc  belongs  to  that  class. 

•  German  Literature,  by  Menzel.  vol.  L.  p.  147;  (f/e!**?'-)  ,'^«  ^'^Vf 
ArKjle  confesses,  in  a  work  which  wm  probably  intended  to  be  a  defence  of  his 
own  communion,  that "  the  entire  devotion  of  the  congregation  js  dependent  upon 
the  will  of  the  preacher."  Quoted  by  DSllinger,  p.  194 

t  Daniel  3ti.  81. 
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Wliether  he  assists  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  which  constitutes  the 
chief  act  of  his  religion,  or  at  any  other  of  the  Divine  offices 
which  attract  him  with  irresistible  power  to  the  house  of  prayer, 
his  eye  and  heart  are  fixed,  not  on  sensible  objticts,  but  on  that 
Awful  Presence — stvpendum  supra  omnia  miraculwn — which  at 
one  time  is  veiled  in  the  tabernuele,  at  another  manifested  to  the 
gaze  of  the  faithful.  Vestments,  music,  and  incense — whatever 
meets  the  eye  or  ear — he  hardly  notes,  for  there  is  something 
there  which  speaks  to  the  soul,  and  taxes  all  its  powcfc.  Let 
the  accompanying  ceremonial  be  meagre  or  imposing,  it  is  with 
the  mind  of  a  Christian,  not  of  an  artist,  that  he  marks  its 
presence ;  all  he  asks  is,  that  it  shall  not  distract  him — the  rest, 
m  the  presence  of  those  stupendous  mysteries,  is  of  little  import. 
Like  Mary  and  Salome,  he  is  thinking  of  the  Body  which  he 
has  come  to  adore,  not  of  the  "  sweet  spices"  which  he  has 
brought  to  anoint  it.  He  provides,  indeed,  out  of  reverent  love, 
the  "  fine  linen,"  the  "  myrrh  and  aloes,"*  and  Avhatsoever  else 
his  devotion  may  inspire  or  the  Church  appoint,  for  in  this 
august  action  she  leaves  nothing  to  human  caprice  or  invention ; 
but  all  these  accessories  of  liis  worship,  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest — the  cloud  of  incense,  the  blazing  lights,  the  swelling 
choir,  and  the  jewelled  robes — have  no  worth  and  no  significance 
but  as  offerings  to  Him  who  gives  them  all  their  value  by 
deigning  to  accept  them.  "  All  these  are  signs  and  symbols ; 
for  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrsiment  is  the  adoration  of  the 
Uncreated  Majesty.  .  .  .  Verily  there  is  no  pomp  but  that  of  a 
believing  and  loving  heart,  which  pays  welcome  or  respectful 
court  to  this  Sacramental  King.  When  we  gaze,  therefore, 
upon  the  white  robes  of  the  Immaculate  King,  the  lights  and 
flowers  of  the  sanctuary  seem  to  fade  away,  and  there  open 
before  the  eyes  of  faith  interminable  regions  of  various  splendour 
and  consummate  beauty,  over  which  as  Man  He  is  at  this 
moment  wielding  His  fax-reaching  sceptre  of  dominion."t 

It  is  true  that  this  is  not  the  idea  which  Protestants  entertain 
of  Catholic  worship,  but  Protestants  are  hardly  competent 
judges  in  such  a  matter.  For  them, — ^who  consistently  despise 
"ceremonial,"  because  they  abolished  long  since  the  Daily 
Sacrifice,  and  cast  the  Altar  to  the  ground, — only  that  which 


meets  the  eye  and  ear  has  any  meaning,  and  even  this  they 
pervert  or  misconceive.  When  Mr.  Selkirk  enters  a  Catholic 
church  in  Ceylon,  and  tells  us,  "  of  course  I  could  not  under- 
stand the  service,"  he  acciirately  represents  the  qualifications 
which  Protestants  bring  to  the  critical  exanjination  of  Catholic 


•  S.  John  xix.  89. 

t  Father  Faber,  The  JBletied  Sacrament,  hook  vr.,  sec.  ii.,  p.  432. 
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worHlitn.     "NVlum  Dr.  Clark  noti's  tlio  breathless  devotion  of  a 
con<'re.ratiou  in  Seville  riithedvnl,  and  then  adds  with  eontempt, 
that"  it"  Avas  some   "imture"   which   his   roving  slunec  had 
d(«te(ted  that  they  were  reallv  worshippin-r,*  ht*  knew  not  that 
he  was  prohahlv  "the  only  person  in  that  silent  throng  who  was 
oven  conscious"  of  its   presence.     When  another   Episcopalian 
cler-'vman  rocs  to  a  lliRh  Mass  at  St.  Peter's,  celebrated  by 
the  "sovereign  Pontiff,  antl  then  hurries  home  to  write  in  his 
ionrnal*  "  Alas !  no  religious  feelins  could  for  a  moment  be  con- 
nrcted  with  it  !"t  1»«  o"lv  proves  that  he  was  looking  for  man, 
and  listening  for  man's  voice,  where  the  company  of  the  faithful 
saw  God  alone.  J     It  is  ever  thus  with  spectators  of  this  kind. 
Like   the   Jews  who   thronged  the   streets,  going  np   to   the 
Passover,  they  sec  a  Child  seated  on  an  ass,  and  a  Maiden  bv 
His  side  ;  but  thev  hnrry  on,  and  know  not  that  it  is  the  Lord 
of  Heaven  and  His  Immaculate  Mother  whom  they  have  just 
passed  by.     The  "  Sacramental  King"  is  as  effectually  hidden 
from  the  sectary,  as  the  Incarnate   God  was  from   the  Jew. 
They  wander  into  the  temple,  they  hear  the  mnsic,  and  see  the 
li„lits,— for  they  can  exercise  sensual  functions,— but  of  what  is 
r("illv'  going  on  in  that  place,  what  mean  those  bended  knees 
and  downcast  eyes,  why  that  ministrant  is  covered  with  cloth  of 
ffold,  and  demeans  himself  like  one  standing  in  the  court  of 
heaven,— all  this  is  as  completely  hidden  from  them  as  if  the 
Cross  had  never  been  lifted  np  on  Mount  Calvary,  nor  the  Pure 
Oblation   known   amongst  men.     And  so  they   smile  on  one 
another,  and  then  go  home,  hke  Mr.  Selkirk,  to  talk  of  *  the 
mummeries  of  Popery."     So  ntterly  unconscious  are  they  of 
that  ineffably  magnificent  Mystery  which  is  the  joy  and  life  of 
all  other  Christians,  and  so  effectually  have  they  banished  God 
even  from  their  temples,  in  order  to  enthrone  man  in  His  place, 
that  they  can  only  scoff  while  men  who  have  known  Him  from 
their  childhood  upwards  are    holding  their    breath    in   His 

•  Olimpies  of  the  Old  World,  by  the  Rev.  I.  A.  Clark,  D.D. 

+  Memorial  of  Ihe  Holy  Land,  by  the  Rev.  George  Fisk,  p.  25. 

X  Even  in  their  rare  contemplations  of  Heaven,  they  still  see  only  man.  In 
Protestant  Christendom,"  says  an  American  writer,  "the  heart  of  the  millions  M 
not  reached  by  the  prospect  commonly  presented  to  them  of  eternal  life. 
Fooffalh  on  the  Boundary  of  another  World,  by  Robert  Dale  Owen,  formerly 
American  Minister  to  Naples;  book  vi..  ch.  i.,  p.  362.  "The  recognition  of 
fHendt  in  the  next  worH;"  "The  renewal  of  intercourse  withdeparted/rt«id»; 
such  are  the  customary  titles  of  Protestant  discourses  on  Heaven.  About  God 
their  theology  is  silent.  "  I  die  happy,"  said  a  well-known  Anjflican  clergyman 
of  the  High  Church  school ;  "lam  going  to  see  Hugh  James  Rose  and  Bishop 
Otter  J"  The  only  thiny  which  they  never  think  about  in  their  dreams  of  Heaven 
is  the  Beatific  Vision !  The  Anglican  conception  of  union  with  God  seems  hardly 
to  rise  above  the  "  happy  hunting-grounds"  of  the  Red  Indian.  But  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  men  who  have  invented  altars  on  which  there  is  no  THbemacle 
shoulil  mike  to  themselves  a  heaven  in  which  there  is  no  God. 
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presence,  so  deeply  absorbed  and  entranced  by  that  coming 
amongst  them  of  the  Holy  One,  though  llis  majesty  bo 
clouded  bv  the  sacramental  veils,  that  they  forget,  U((t  only 
music  and  inc«'nse  and  vestments,  but  even  the  intrusion  of 
these  jesting  critics,  who  with  unbent  knee  and  head  erect,  iu 
all  the  wisdom  of  complacent  ignorance,  are  passing  sentence 
iil)()n  them. 

If  it  were  possible  for  aliens  to  know,  for  one  brief  hour, 
what  is  the  presence  of  God  in  the  Church,  and  how  it  is 
manifested,  they  would  comprehend  at  last,  t.'iat  the  "  cere- 
monial" whi-h  they  deem  so  unportant  an  element  in  Catholic 
worship  has  no  charm  either  to  beguile  Christians  or  to  convert 
the  heathen.  They  would  learn  also  to  rebuke  and  detest  the 
light  judgments  of  foolish  men,  whom  the  Princ  of  the  Apos- 
tles calls,  in  terrible  words,  which  only  an  Apostle  might  use, 
"  irrational  beasts,  blaspheming  those  things  which  theg  know 
not."* 

And  now  we  may  conclude.  We  have  heard  enough  of  the 
history  of  religion  in  Ceylon,  and  of  Protestant  connnents  upon 
it.  The  evidence  which  might  have  been  obtained  from  Catholic 
sources  has  been  excluded,  in  spite  of  its  interest  and  import- 
ance, because  it  is  proposed  in  these  volumes,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, to  leave  historical  proofs  to  Protestants  alone.  It  is  from 
them  wc  have  learned  how  the  native  Catholics  of  Ceylon  have 
resisted,  during  three  centuries,  both  the  savage  assaults  of  per- 
secution and  the  politic  benevolence  of  heresy.  From  them 
also  we  have  learned  what  is  the  character  of  their  own  con- 
verts, and  how  exactly  they  resemble  those  whom  they 
have  gained  in  other  lands.  We  may  be  satisfied  with  their 
unwilling  testimony ;  and  if  we  add,  in  conclusion,  a  few  words 
from  one  whose  mime  is  honoured  in  many  a  Christian  house- 
hold throughout  Ceylon,  it  is  only  as  an  example  of  the  revola- 
ti(ms  which  we  might  have  obtained  abundantly  from  similar 
sources. 

In  December,  1852,  Bishop  Bettachini,  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
Jaffna,  gave  the  following  account  of  occurrences  within  his  own 
vicariate,  which  includes  only  the  northern  portion  of  the 
island.     "  The  number  of  conversions,  of  Gentiles  and  Protest- 

*  2nd  St.  Peter  ii.  12.  Since  "the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  thegreateH  work  of 
Ood,  the  most  perfect  picture  of  Him  and  the  most  complete  representation  of 
Jesus,  it  must  needs  follow  that  it  is  the  vfry  life  of  the  Clinrch,  being  not  only 
the  ijift  of  Jesus,  but  the  very  living  Jtsus  Himself. ...  It  is  the  central  dfvotion 
of  the  Church.  All  others  gather  round  it,  and  group  themsflves  tin  re  as 
satellites;  fi>r  others  celebrate  His  mysteries,  thit  it  Uinuelf.  It  is  the  universal 
devotion.  No  one  can  b«  without  it,  in  order  to  be  a  Christian.  How  can  a  man 
be  a  Christian  who  does  not  worship  the  living  profence  of  Christ  ?"  Father 
Fuber,  The  Bletied  Sacrament,  book  iv.,  sec.  vii.,  p.  641. 
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nut«,  (lurinp;  thr  past  yonr,  iiniountH  to  fivo  hun<lrr(l  nnd  one." 
Of  Triucinniilcc,  ho  snys:  "It  is  the  rcHidencc  of  n  liomhiird 
prit'st,  Dom  Vincent  Cassinelli,  Avho  is  inmh  catccnu'd  by  idl 
])iirti('s.      A   considorabh'    number   of  conversions    from    l*ro- 
testantism  is  made  here  every  year,  so  many  indeed,  that  tho 
Methodists,  who    had  a  stnt'ioii  here,   have    been    obliged  to 
jrive  n\}  the  contest  for  want  of  jmtselytes."      Of  C'liilan,  this 
is  his  report:  "A  lar<?e  jliurch,  with  three  naves,  is  in  course 
of  erection  here,  snrticiently  spacious  to  accommodate  five  thou- 
sand persons."      There  are  no  contributions  from  missionary 
Hocieties,  nor   gifts  from  <»fHcial   patrons,    but   religious   zeal 
supplies   th'ir  want.      "Men   and  women,"  savs   the  bishop, 
"  boys  a:ui  y;irls,  have  set  to  work  with  incredible  zeal.     The 
Judge?  of  t'lo'  district,  who  is  a  convert  fnmi  Protest^mtism,  has 
given  upw  iir.ls  of  forty  pounds  as  his  subscription.     The  chief 
merit  ot  th')  work  is  due  to  Dom  Froilano  Oruna,  a  Spanish 
Ik'uedictine,  who  has  acquired  marked  infl»ience  over  the  popu- 
lation."    Of  the  mission  of  Valigammu  close  to   Jaffna,  the 
bishop  notices,  that  though  the  Protestants  have  immense  in- 
stitutions, "an  extensive  printing  establishment,  a  large  college 
for  the  education  of  boys,  a  large  seminary  for  girls,  in  both 
of  which  pupils  are  received  gratuitously,  ninety  schools,  two 
doctors,  eight  or  nine  ministers,  and  several  catechists," — who 
urc  all  maintained  by  subscriptions  from  England  and  America, 
— the  residts,  by  their  own  admission,  have  been  so  nugatory, 
that   "it   is   probable    they   will   soon   disappear   altogether." 
Lastly,  he  thus  mentions  their  attempts  to  corrupt  the  Catholic 
natives,  by  offers  of  books  and  money.     "  When  the  Protestant 
ministers  visit  them,  :o  distribute  their  books  to  them,  these 
good  Christians  not    only   reject    with  contempt  the  poison 
offered  to  them,  but  often  confound  the  distributors  by  various 
embarrassing  questions,  which  render  the  apostles  of  error, 
who  are  at  a  loss  to  answer  them,  objects  of  scorn."* 

The  facts  referred  to  by  the  bishop  in  these  extracts  are  once 
more  confirmed,  in  1860,  by  an  authority  who  shall  be  our  last 
witness.  "  From  the  latest  published  reports  of  the  Protestant 
missionary  societies,  it  appears,  that  the  Protestant  native 
converts,  of  all  sects,  in  the  whole  island,  amount  only  to  four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty -nine."  And  even  this  scanty 
number  is  constantly  diminishing,  in  spite  of  the  Tarious 
attractions  held  out  to  them.  Thus  in  the  single  vicariate  of 
Columbo,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1857,  four  hundred  and 
eleven  adult  Protestants  were  received  into  the  Church:  in 
1858,  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  j  and  in  1859,  two  hundred 


*  AnnaU,  toL  xir.,  p.  164 
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:uid  eighty-nine ;  making  a  total  of  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  adult  Protestiiiit  converts  in  three  successive 
years,  in  one  only  of  the  ecclesiastical  provinces  into  which 
Ceylon  is  divided.* 

Once  more  we  have  applied  the  Divine  rule,  Jti/  tlnir  fruits 
ye  ahull  know  thorn,     l-et   the  reader,  who  will  iiuve  observed 
that  all  our  evidence  has  been  derived  from  I'rotestaiits,  nm- 
deniued  to  awaken  the  conscience  of  others  by  jjiiblishiiig  facts 
whicli    producj'd    no  eflect    u])oii    themselves,  draw    his   own 
conclusions.     It  is  no  new  thing  that  Almighty  God  should 
emidoy    the   enemies   of  the   Church    to   proclaim   their  own 
liuiniHation  and  her  glory;  but  it  seems  to  be  His  will,  not 
only  that  the  hopeless  sterility  of  Protestantism,  in   spite  of 
the' talents  and  even  the  virtues  of  some  of  its  jjiofessors,  should 
be  everywhere  manifest,  but  that  everywhere  there  should  be  a 
Protestant  historian  to  detect  and  record  it.     They  will  accom- 
pany us  in  all  th<'  lands  which  we  have  still  to  visit,  and  in  each 
they  will  tell  us  the  same  tale— of  wealth  idly  Avasted,  and 
labour  leading  to  nothing.      Everywhere  they  find  God  absent 
from  their  councils ;  everywhere  they  proclaim  the  dreary  voi«l 
which  that  absence  creates.     Missionaries,  tourists,  and  officials 
go  forth  from  England  or  America,  in  the  gaiety  of  their  hearts, 
to  chronicle  the  baneful  influence  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  to 
sing  the  triumphs  of  the  new ;  and  when  at  last  their  books 
are  published,   the  world  is  amazed   to  find,   that  they  have 
unc(msciously  obeyed   th'^    inspiration  of  God  rather  than  of 
their  own  hearts,  and  that  the  glories  of  the  Catholic  Churih 
are   divulged    by  her    most  unscrupulous  enemies,    and   the 
impotence    of  Protestantism   elaborately   proved  b)   the  most 
enthusiastic  of  its  own  disciplesi 

•  Madrai  Catholio  Directory  for  1860,  pp.  178-180. 
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Wr  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  spoiik  of  u'i^unw  in  which, 
hy  a  singuhir  exception,  tlie  rrotcstant  im-ci  dcd  tlie  Cathohc 
niissionnry.     In  Australia  and   New    Zeahind,  during  a   h)ng 
course  of  years,  the  agents  of  English  missionary  societies  con- 
ducted their  operations  in  the   presence  of  friendly  witnesses 
alone.     No  competitors  were  there  to  impede  their  free  action, 
no  rivals  to  dispute  their  influence.     Tlirec  nations  of  pagan 
and  uncivilized  men,  whose  lands  seemed  to  have  long  invited 
a  new  possessor,  had,  opened  their  gates  to  England  and  her 
emissaries.    With  unlimited  resources,  and  backed  by  the  whole 
poAver  of  one  of  the  greatest  empires  on  earth,  they  had  only  to 
rei<Ti  in  peace,  and  command  these  deserts  to  revive  and  flourish, 
like  a  field  on  which  the  dew  of  heaven  has  descended.     Here, 
at  length,  was  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  the  "  reformed 
religion"  could  effect,  in  a  sphere  where  its   dominion  was 
supreme  and  nncontesttd,  towards  the  conversion  of  the  gentiles. 
It  had  often  boasted  its  power ;  the  moment  had  arrived  to  test 
it.    Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania  were  added  to  the 
long  catalogue    of  Britain's    colonial    conquests;    let   us  see 
whether  she  has  played  in  them  a  nobler  part  than  in  India  or 

Ceylon.  ,  .        - ,  -r 

We  should  only  echo  the  complaint  of  her  own  sons,  if  we 
were  to  say,  that  of  two  out  of  the  three  England  has  made  a 
moral  cesspool.  But  this  familiar  reproach,  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  is  harsh  and  unjust  for  want  of  due  limita\ion,  on  the 
other,  takes  no  account  of  far  more  real  crimes  than  those  which 
it  too  hastily  condemns.  It  was  surely  no  unpardonable  offence, 
unless  we  deny  the  fundamental  maxim  of  Roman  jurispru- 
dence, to  banish  from  the  society  which  they  had  outraged  the 
felon  and  the  homicide.  But  it  was  cruel  and  impious  to  treat 
these  unhappy  outcasts  like  brutes  condemned  to  the  slaughter, 
and  to  provide  for  them,  in  the  land  of  their  exile,  only  shambles 
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and  an  axe.    More  than  any  oF  the  sons  of  men  tlu  y  nredt'd 

if(ir  it  was   all  which  now   rciiiaiiied  to  tlu-ni— tin-  hope   of 

rcconriliation,  and  the  proMUH.-  of  the  fiiturc.  Thyir  bodies  tlicy 
hud  foiffitcd,  and«(>uld  hi'ucoforth  move  Imiidor  foot  only  at  llie 
bidding'  of  the  taskmaster ;  but  their  souls  were  free,  and  in 
that  freedom  thoy  could  still  seek  after  union  with  (iod,  still 
propitiate  a  Judge  who  wipes  away  the  tears  whieh  lie  has 
eaiised  to  How,  and  in  the  very  act  of  chastising  has  ulready 
begun  to  pardon.  Yet  the  first  ship  which  bore  away  its  freight 
of  despair, — of  bruised  hearts,  and  woful  memories,  and  fearful 
expectations,— would  have  left  the  shores  of  England  witln  ut 
even  a  solitary  minister  of  religion,  but  for  the  timely  rorroa 
strance  of  a  private  iiulividual!  The  civil  authorities  at'i.'  li 
their  work  comph'te  when  they  had  given  the  signal  •  * 
the  anchor  and  unloose  the  sails— the  rest  was  no  co)  "<  ',  v 
theirs. 

Haifa  century  later,  the  same  disgraceful  fact  r.  (tu-  -. 
"An  oversight  etpially  remarkable  took  place,"  si  .  udge 
llurton  in  1840, "  upon  the  recent  exiiedition  to  I'ort  Eisington." 
On  this  occasion  also,  "  H.  M.  S.  AUimtor  sailed  from  England 
with  upwards  of  five  hundred  souls,  unprovided  with  any 
minister  of  religion."* 

Jhit  this  is  not  all.     In  Australia,  as  in  India,  they  neither 
provided  ministers  themselves,  nor  would  suffer  others  to  supply 
the  defect.     Among  the  emigrants  to  the  new  continent  were 
some  of  those  children  of  Ireland,  whom  Providence  seems  to 
have  dispersed  through  all  the  homes  of  the  Saxon  race,  tluit 
they  might  one  doy  rekindle  amongst  them  the  light  of  faith 
which  th/eir  own  long  misfortunes  have  never  been  able  to 
quench.    To  these  exiles  it  was  necessary  to  convey  the  succours 
of  religion.     The  first  Catholic  priest  who  arrived  in  Australia 
on  his  mission  of  charity,  and  whom  the  policy  of  self-interest 
should  liave  persuaded  the  authorities  to  greet  with  eager  Avel- 
come,  was  treated  with  derision,  and  "  was  directed,"  as  one  of 
his  most  energetic  successors  relates,  "  to  produce  his  '  permis- 
sion,' or  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  departure  by  the  next 
8hip."t    He  was  alone,  and  therefore  a  safe  victim;  and  though, 
as  the  latest  historian  of  the  colony  observes,  "  his  ministrations 
would  have  been  not  less  valuable  in  a  social  than  in  a  religious 
point  of  view,  he  was  seized,  put  in  prison,  and  subsequently 
sent  back  to  England,"^  because  his  presence  was  irksome  to 
men  who   seem  to  have  felt  instinctively  that  his  proffered 

•  Slate  of  Beligion  and  Education  in  N.  S.  Wales,  p.  72. 

t  A  Reply  to  Judge  Burton  by  W.  UlUthorne,  D.D ,  p.  10. 

X  Hittory  of  New  South  Walet,  by  Koderick  Flanagan,  voL  i.,  cb.  iv.,  p.  216. 
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ministry  was  tlie  keenest  rebuke  of  their  own  cruelty  and  pro- 
faneness. 

But  we  need  not  pursue  the  details  of  a  history  which  is 
absolutely  uniform  from  its  opening  to  its  final  chapter,  and 
which  contains  only  two  facts — the  one,  that  not  even  a  solitary 
native  of  Tasmania  or  Now  Holland  has  ever  been  converted  to 
the  faith ;  the  other,  that  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  first  have 
utterly  ceased  to  exisL  under  British  rule,  while  those  of  the 
second  are  rapidly  dying  out.  Such,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully 
hereafter,  has  been  the  invariable  destiny  of  the  savage,  in 
Australia,  in  North  America,  in  South  Africa,  in  Polynesia — 
wherever  he  has  fovmd  Protestant  masters ;  while  in  the  Philip- 
pines, in  Oceanica,  and  in  Western  and  Southern  America,  he 
has  dwelt  in  peace  and  prosperity,  nay,  has  increased  and  mul- 
tiplied under  Catholic  rulers.  Let  us  briefly  trace  this  history 
in  Australia,  and  the  influence  of  Protestant  missions,  conducted 
with  every  advantage  which  power  and  wealth  could  impart, 
upon  her  aboriginal  tribes. 

The  subject  is  meagre,  and  need  not  detain  us  long.  A  few 
characteristic  facts  will  suflice.  They  are  Protestant  witnesses 
who  will  tell  us  once  more  the  familiar  tale  of  worldly  and 
covetous  missionaries,  of  the  immorality  of  the  English  colonists, 
of  money  squandered  in  vain,  and  of  final  and  admitted  failure. 
Dr.  Lang,  the  Protestant  historian  of  New  South  Wales — who 
reports,  in  1852,  "There  is  as  yet  no  well-authenticated  case  of 
the  conversion  of  a  black  native  to  Christianity" — will  assure 
us  that  this  result  is  not  due  to  insufficiency  of  temporal 
resources.  "In  the  year  1828,"  he  says,  ."when  the  whole 
population  did  not  exceed  thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  (of  whom  about  one-half  belonged  to  other  commu- 
nions), the  cost  of  the  Episcopalian  establishment  of  the  colony 
exceeded  twenty-two  thousand  pounds !"  And  apparently  even 
this  failed  to  satisfy  the  class  amongst  whom  it  was  distributed. 
■'  Accounts  of  the  most  discreditable  character  were  trumped  up 
by  individual  chaplains,  who  had  ample  salaries  and  allowances 
of  every  description  besides.  In  this  way  the  two  Episcopalian 
chaplains  in  Sydney  presented,  one  an  account  for  seven  hundred 
poimds,  and  the  other  an  account  for  five  hundred  pounds, 
which  were  both  paid  them,  in  addition  to  all  their  regular 
and  accustomed  demands."*  Archdeacon  Scott,  he  says,  after 
faiUng  in  business  in  England,  then  acting  as  a  clerk  or  secre- 
tary, finally  merged  into  an  ecclesiastical  dignitarj',  and  was 
sent  out  with  a  salary  of  two  thousand  pounds.     Ajid  though 

*  History  of  New  Sottth  Wales,  by  John  Dunmore  Lang,  D.D.,  toL  ii.,  cli.  xL, 
p.  465  (1852). 
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these  revelations  may  be  ftirly  attributed  to  sectarian  animosity, 
this  Presbyterian  witness  is  at  all  events  perfectly  candid,  and 
docs  not  conceal  "  the  cold-blooded  and  unnatural  indifference 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  acknowledge,  the  Church  of  Scotland 
evinced  at  that  period,  and  for  many  years  thereafter,  U)  the 
moral  and  religious  welfare  of  her  people  in  the  colonies." 

Perhaps  the  excessive  opulence  of  the  Episcopalian  clergy 
may  partly  account  for  certain  characteristic  facts  which  we  may 
notice  at  once  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  them.     When  Dr. 
Broughton,  who  was  their  bishop,  was  examined  by  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  his  success  in  converting  the 
aborigines,  the  following  opinion  was  eUcited  from  him  :  "  Have 
you  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  instil  into  their  minds  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  Deity  and  of  Christianity?     Of  Christ- 
ianity, certainly,  I  should  say."*     It  is  only  fiiir  to  the  Wesleyan 
witnesses  before  the  same  committee  to  say,  that  they  emphati- 
cally repudiated  this  opinion,  and  apparently  with  reason.     A 
scientific  writer,  who  had  examined  the  question  as  a  physiologist, 
gives  his  verdict  in  favour  of  the  Wesleyans.     "  Examination 
and  comparison  have  shown,"  he  says,  alluding  to  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  Australian  race,  "  that  instead  of  pecu- 
liarities, strong  analogies  are  found  to  the  skulls  of  white  men."t 
And  another  capable  witness  confirms  this  dictum  of  science  by 
the   conclusive   fact,  that  there  was  not  wanting  evidence  of 
distinct  "  religious  traditions"  among  them."J 

Indeed,  a  large  number  of  writers  on  Australia  appear  anxious 
to  refute  the  discreditable  plea  of  Dr.  Broughton.  "  They  are  as 
apt  and  intelligent,"  says  Sir  George  Grey,  who  had  carefully 
studied  their  habits  and  character,  "  as  any  other  race  of  men 
I  am  acquainted  with."§  "  Their  belief  in  spirits  is  universal, 
we  are  told  by  Mr.  Angas.  "  Certain  it  is,"  says  Mr.  Marjori- 
banks,  "  that  they  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  existence  of  evil  8pirits."||  "  The  very  term  by  wliich  they 
denote  the  evil  spirit,"  says  Dr.  Latham,  "belongs  to  the 
Oceanic  Pantheon  in  general."!  "  There  is  no  doubt  whatever," 
observes  M.  de  Rienzi,  after  careful  investigation,  "  that  the 
Australians  are  capable  of  being  civilized."**  "  There  is  some 
reason  to  think,"  adds  Mr.  Bennett,  "  that  the  aborigines  believe 

•  Parliamentary  Paperg,vo\.yn.,v.  14,,  C{.  p.  201. 

+  Phuiieal  DeicripHon  of  N.  S.  Wales,  by  P.  E.  de  Strzelecki,  «eo.  vii.,  p.  836. 

i  S<Kage  Life  and  Scenes  in  Juttralia  and  New  Zealand,  by  George  French 

AngM,vol.  iL,  ch.vu.,p.  224.         .     ,    ^    ,.        .......       a<,A  ' 

S  Joumalf  of  Two  Expedttum*  »»  Australta,  vol.  u.,  en.  xviii.,  p.  374. 
\\  Travel*  in  New  South  Wales,  by  Alexander  Marjoribank»,  ch.  iv.,  p.  92. 
f  The  Ethnology  of  the  British  Colonies,  ch.  v.,  p.  222. 
••  Oceame,  par  M.  Q.  L.  Domeny  de  Rienzi,  tome  iii.,  p.  517. 
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in  the  metempsychosis;"*  an  opinion  confirmed  both  by  Mr. 
Puiker,  who  held  the  office  of  Trotector  of  Aborigines,  and  by 
M<;r.  Salvado,  who  has  dwelt  among  the  tribes  of  the  interior, 
and  gives  conclusive  proofs  of  their  remarkable  aptness.f  "  The 
work  of  evangelizing  them  may  be  unpromising,"  says  Mr. 
Young,  a  "NYesleyan  missionary,  "but  it  presents  no  greater 
difficulties  than  those  which,  in  other  parts  of  the  heathen  world, 
have  been  overcome."^  Finally,  Mr.  Gerstaecker,  an  expe- 
rienced German  traveller,  in  proving  the  "  abilities  and  talents" 
of  the  Australian  native,  gives  this  decisive  example.  He  visited 
a  school,  in  which  native  children  not  only  "read  the  New 
Testament  with  a  great  deal  more  expression  and  emphasis  than 
children  commonly  exhibit  in  English  village  schools,"  but  after- 
wards gave  an  explanation  "  which  proved  the  excellent  memory 
of  the  children."§  Here  was  surely  some  material  to  work  upon. 
Dr.  Broughton,  however,  had  decided  that  he  and  his  wealthy 
colleagues  could  do  nothing  with  such  people.  We  may,  there- 
fore, put  aside  the  Episcopalian  clergy,  but  not  without  noticing 
two  facts  which  identify  them  with  their  class  in  every  other 
land. 

Dr.  Broughton,  who  thought  the  Australian  incapable  of 
receiving  truths  which  are  addressed  equally  to  every  creature 
of  God,  was  more  solicitous  about  the  progress  of  the  Catholic 
religion  in  New  South  Wales  than  about  the  conversion  of 
savages ;  and  distinguished  himself  chiefly  by  sending  home 
fretful  protests  against  the  "  schismatical "  Archbishop  of  Sydney, 
for  using  a  title  which  Dr.  Folding  had  received  from  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  and  Dr.  Broughton  from  the  successor  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  Catholic  prelate  took  no  notice  of  his 
invectives,  which  hardly  provoked  any  other  comment  than  the 
remark  of  a  French  Avriter  in  the  Correspondant,  that  "  an  Angli- 
can charging  a  Catholic  with  schism  is  like  Islunael  calling  Isaac 
a  bastard."  || 

•  Wanderings  in  N.  S.  Walei,  by  Oeorge  Bennett,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  P.E.C.S.,  vol.  1., 
ch.  v.,  p.  131. 

t  Memoires  historiqties  ««r  VAustralie,  par  Mgr.  Budesindo  Salvado,  8me  partie, 
p.  258  (ed.  Falciinaicne,  1854). 

X  The  Southern  World,  ch.  v.,  p.  Ill  (1854). 

§  Voyage,  Ac.,  vol.  Hi.,  ch,  ii.,  p.  88.  In  1836  "the  missionaries  at  Wellington 
Valley  reported  that  amongst  the  blacks  there  was  a  general  idea  of  a  Creator," 
that  "they  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,"  and  also  in  "an  order  of 
beings  supetior  to  man."  Flanagan,  vol.  i.,  clj.  viii.,  p.  515 

II  Tne  people  of  the  colony,  however,  presented  a  petition  to  the  Qneen  in  1841, 
condemning  his  "spirit  of  sectarianism,"  and  "praying  the  removal  of  that 
piTsonage  from  the  Legislative  Council ;"  and  when  the  Catholic  cathedral  wai 
projected  in  Sydney,  "  Protestants  subscribed  liberal]}-,  and  the  Governor,  with 
the  advice  of  all  the  mngistrates,  promised  to  give  from  the  public  coffers  a  sum 
equivalent  to  that  which  miuht  thenceforward  he  made  up  by  private  donations." 
Flanagan,  .oi.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  223;  voLii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  31. 
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The  second  fact  referring  to  Dr.  liroughton  and  his  colleagues 
is  the  following.  It  appears  that  there  was,  not  long  ago,  a  sort 
of  conference  of  Protestant  bishops  at  Sydney,  at  which  a 
majority  expressed  a  yurtst-official  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  of  Baptism,  the  adoption  of  which  they  cautiously 
recommended  to  their  ecclesiastical  inferiors.  The  "  clergy  of 
Australia,"  however,  immediately  resolved,  that  "the  construc- 
tion put  by  the  Bishops,  if  imposed,  woidd  be  tantamount  to  a 
new  article  of  faith!"  The  laity  also  protested  against  the 
innovation,  while  the  clergy  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  solemnly 
addressed  their  bishop  to  record  "  their  regret,  that  after  the 
decision  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  two  Archbishops,"  he  should 
entertain  such  unsound  views.*  In  the  presence  of  such  facts 
we  have  surely  no  reason  to  marvel,  when  Count  Strzelecki 
informs  us,  that "  the  attempts  to  civilize  and  christianize  the 
aborigines  have  utterly  failed"-^ 

When  wc  have  mentioned  one  or  two  examples  of  the  eflforts 
made,  and  of  their  result,  the  tale  will  be  complete.     "  Efforts 
prodigal  indeed  in  zeal  and  money,"  says   Colonel   Mundy, 
speaking  of  the  Australian  native,  "  have  been  made  to  civilize 
and  christianize  him,  but  they  have  hitherto  met  with  signal 
failure."     The  colonel  then  quotes  a  missionary  report,  refer- 
ring to  "  the  greatest  of  all  the  mission  stations  on  this  con- 
tinent," at  which  large  sums  had  been  expended,  during  nine 
successive  years,  in  feeding,  instructing,  and  preaching  to  the 
natives.     "  Amongst  all  thoi^  young  men,"  says  the  report  of 
the  year  1842,  "  who  for  years  past  have   been  more  or  less 
attached  to  the  mission,  there  is  only  one  who  affords  some 
satisfaction  and  encouragement."  %    And  the  results  of  all  this 
care,  and  of  an  education  prolonged  through  many  years,  are 
still  more  darkly  depicted  by  Mr.  Hood,  in  the  following  year, 
1843.     "  It  is  said  that  cases  have  occurred  of  persons  who, 
when  young,  had  been  educated  at  the  mission,  murdering 
their  children  in  after  years."  §    M.  de  Rienzi  mentions  the 
case  of  one  who  was  brought  up  from  childhood  by  a  benevolent 
Englishman,  sent  to  England,  and  exhibited  at  many  public 
meetings  as  a  specimen  of  the  success  of  Protestant  education ; 

•  New  Zealand  and  ite  Inhabitante,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Taylor,  M.A.,  ch.  xx., 
p.  804.  A  Wesleyan  minister  relates,  with  undisguised  complncency,  in  1862, 
that  ••  the  bishop  was  sadly  cliagrined  when  I  was  in  Sydney,  to  find  by  a  legal 
decision  against  him  in  the  highest  colonial  court,  that  he  could  be  excluded  by  an 
objecting  clergyman  from  a  church  in  which  it  had  been  published  the  bishop 
would  hold  a  service  for  ordination !"  Dr.  Jobson,  Australia,  ch.  vi.,  p.  163 
Anglican  church  discipline  does  not  seem  to  improve  in  the  colonies. 

f  Physical  Description,  Ac.,  sec.  vii.,  p.  350. 

X  Colonel  Mundy's  Australasian  Colonies,  vol.  1.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  241. 

§  Australia  and  the  East,  by  John  Hood,  ch.  vii.,  p.  207. 
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but  who,  on  his  return  to  the  colony,  fled  to  his  native  forests, 
■where  he  lived  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  was  finally  executed 
for  rape.*  "Numberless  instances  are  quoted,"  says  a  Wes- 
leyan  minister  in  1862,  "  of  education  and  employment  of  the 
aborif^nes  by  European  colonists  ;  but  almost  in  every  case  the 
native  (;hild  or  servant  has  };one  back  to  the  wild  tribe  to  which 
he  or  she  belonged,  and  sunk  back  into  barbarism."  t 

"  No  instance  has  been  known,"  says  another  eye-witness, 
in  1849,  "  of  their  receiving  the  tenets  of  Christianity."  Yet, 
he  adds,  as  if  he  desired  to  prove  that  their  instructors  were 
only  human  agents,  to  whom  God  had  refused  every  super- 
natural gift,  that  some  of  them  were  educated  with  so  much 
success  as  "  to  act  as  policemen,  and  are  very  efficient."  X 

Another  expensive  trial  was  made  in  the  mission  of  Lake 
Macquarie.  "  The  great  cost  of  this  mission,"  says  Dr.  Lang, 
**  and  the  peculiarly  unpromising  character  of  the  field,  very 
speedily  induced  the  society  to  abandon  it."  § 

In  1837  the  mission  at  Moreton  Bay  was  established  under 
two  German  missionaries  "  and  eighteen  lay  missio  aries." 
Though  aided  by  the  government,  it  was  only  saved  u\  1842 
from  extinction  by  "  an  appeal  to  the  public,"  and  twenty  years 
later  it  Avas  once  more  admitted  that  its  results  were  "  inap- 
preciable." II 

Another  case  at  Lake  Colac,  in  which  the  Wesleyans  were 
agents,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Byrne,  in  1848 :  "  An  exten- 
sive tract  of  land,  and  annual  tssistance  in  the  shape  of  a 
money-grant,  was  afforded  by  the  government,  the  total  amount 
of  the  latter,  since  1836,  approaching  five  thousand  pounds. 
But  here  again  the  Executive  recognized  the  inutility  of  all 
attempts  for  the  civilization  of  the  aborigines ;  and  the  grant 
to  the  Colac  mission  is  now  only  one  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  a  sum  that  merely  enables  it,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tuckfield,  t  J  linger  out  its  existence  without  a 
hope  of  any  advantage  being  obtained  by  it."^  Indeed,  Mr. 
Young,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  confesses,  six  years  later,  that 
"  the  work  had  to  a  great  extent  been  abandoned  as  a  hopeless 
undertaking." 

"  In  Victoria,  many  thousands  of  pounds  were  expended  in 
forming  establishments  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction 
of  the  native  youth.    They  were  well  clothed  and  lodged,  &c.. 

*  Oceanie,  tome  iii.,  p.  507. 
f  Dr.  Jobiion,Auttralia,  &c.,  ch.  vii..  p.  200. 

X  BambUa  and  Observation*,  in  JT.  8.  Walet,  by  Joseph  Phippg  Townsencl,  ch.  vi., 
p.  103. 

§  Eittory  ofN.  8.  WaU*,  voL  ii.,  ch.  zi.,  p.  607. 
II  Flanagan,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  57. 
If  Twelve  Yeari  Wanderingt,  &c,  voL  i.,  p.  867. 
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but  the  result  was  a  sad  and  painful  failure.  The  worthy 
instructors  were  baffled  at  every  point,  and  after  nearly  nine 
years  of  ardent  efforts  in  the  Christian  cause,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  field  in  despair."  Tlie  only  effect,  tnis 
friendly  witness  adds,  of  all  the  feeding, clothing.,  and  instnut- 
in«'  was  this:  "The  natives  beoame  fat,  lazy,  and  disobedient, 
and  declared  most  emphatically  that  'too  much  blendy  hard 
work  was  no  good  for  blackfella  ;  im  only  good  for  whitefella, 
cos  he  blendy  like  it.' "  *  <•  •    • 

As  ea.  7  as  the  year  1842,  "the  expenses  of  every  mission 
to  the  aborigines  within  the  colony,"  (New  South  Wales),  says 
one  of  its  historians,  "  amounted  to  fifty-one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seven  pounds.  We  must  honestly  say  that  little 
or  no  value  has  been  rendered  for  it."  He  qtiotes  also  a  mis- 
sionary who  made  the  following  singular  report :  "  In  whatever 
direction  I  go,  even  at  a  distance  of  forty  or  sixty  miles,  the 
parents  conceal  their  children  as  soon  as  they  hear  that  a  mis- 
sionary approaches  their  camp ;  and  when  I  have  come  upon 
them  by  surprise,  I  have  the  grievance  to  observe  these  little 
ones  running  into  the  bushes  or  into  the  bed  of  the  river  with 

the  utmost  rapidity."  t 

But  these  tUscouraging  facts  were  not  always  so  candidly 
admitted  If  the  natives  avoided  the  missionaries,  the  latter 
did  not  on  that  account  abandon  their  lucrative  functions.  A 
few  vears  a^o  the  colonial  journals  related,  wuh  appropriate 
comments,  tlie  case  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  who  regularly 
received  during  some  years  a  grant  towards  the  support  of  a 
mission  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  conducting  m  the  interior, 
and  of  the  progress  of  which  he  forwarded  annual  reports,  but 
who  was  accidently  (Uscovered  .^  last  to  be  engaged  in  the 
iKjaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture,  ^.lieh  his  stipend  as  a  mission- 
arv  had  sensibly  aided,  and  to  be  the  pastor  of  a  "mission 
which  had  no  existence  whatever,  except  in  his  own  ingenious 

'^^^f  must  not  conclude  without  citing  at  least  one  official 
testimony  to  the  failure  of  all  missionary  projects  ir  ustraha. 
In  1849  a  committee  of  the  colonial  council  was  appointed 
"to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  aborigines.  After 
reporting  that  all  former  schemes  had  proved  abortive,  *  they 
recommended  the  aboUtion  of  the  protectorate  as  having  failed; 
they  advised  the  house  that  it  was  useless  to  form  new 
reWrves,  as  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  State;  the  edu- 

•  Thirtn-three  Teari  in  Tamania  and  ruiioria.  by  George  Thoma.  Lloyd. 
"^t^S4lr >.  S.  Wale,,  by  J.  H.  Braim.  E«i..  Principal  of  Sydney  College. 
voL  iL,  di.  vi.,  p.  287. 
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cation  of  adults  thoy  thought  to  be  hopeless,  and  the  young 
could  be  educated  only  by  a  compulsory  sequestration  from 
their  relatives  and  tribes.  And  then  they  added  this  re- 
markable statement :  "  Without  underrating  the  philanthropic 
motives  of  her  Majesty's  government  in  attempting  the  im- 
provement of  the  aborigines,  much  more  real  good  would  be 
effected  by  similar  exertions  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion 
and  education  among  the  ichite  population  in  the  interior  of  the 
colony,  the  improvement  of  whose  condition  in  these  respects 
would  doubtless  tend  to  benefit  the  aborigines."* 

We  have  now  heard  enough  to  prepare  us  for  the  final 
account  which  is  given  in  1863  by  Mr.  Gerstaecker,  who  says, 
"  The  missionaries  have  given  up  the  work  of  conversion  in 
despair;"  and  in  1858  by  Mr.  Minturn,  who  declares,  "All 
missionary  efforts  among  them  have  failed ;  they  are,  in  fact, 
rapidly  dying  away,  and  disappearing  before  the  white  race  ;"t 
and  in  1862,  by  Dr.  Jobson,  who  adds,  "They  have  persistently 
withstood  all  attempts  to  civilize  and  christianize  them;"$ 
and  lastly,  in  1863,  by  Judge  Therry,  who  once  more 
observes,  "The  problem  has  still  to  be  solved  of  bringing  even 
a  single  aboriginal  of  New  Holland  within  the  pale  of  civiliza- 
tion."§ 

And  this  is  the  only  result,  as  far  as  the  natives  are  con- 
cerned, of  the  English  dominion  in  Australia.  They  had  a 
nation  to  convert ;  they  have  only  created  a  desert.  "  Another 
ten  years,"  says  Mr.  Byrne,  "  and  an  aboriginal  native  will  be 
as  great  a  curiosity  in  Sydney,  or  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
colony,  as  he  is  at  present  in  Europe."||  Of  the  same  fact  in 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  we  are  told,  "  the  extermination  of  nearly 
a  whole  race  has  been  the  work  of  twenty  years."^  When  the 
English  first  arrived,  "  the  natives  evinced  the  most  friendly 
dispositions  towards  them,"  and  their  confidence  was  repaid 
by  indiscriminate  slaughter,  directed  by  the  governor  of  the 
colony."**  A  single  military  expedition,  destined  to  destroy 
them  en  masse,  cost  thirty- two  thousand  pounds,  and  failed. 
At  length  they  perished  to  the  last  man,  starved  or  murdered, 
having  learned  from  their  Saxon  lords  only  a  new  catalogue  of 
unfamiliar  crimes,  and  filled  with  an  impotent  but  "  insatiable 


*  Flanagan,  vol.  ii.,  cb.  iv.,  p.  219. 

t  From  New  York  to  Delhi,  ch.  iii.,  p.  24. 

X  Ch.  vii.,p.  198. 

I  Keminiicenee*  of  New  South  JTalet  and  Ficforia,  by  R.  Therry,  E«q.,  ch.  xvi., 
p.  292  (1863). 

II  Vol.  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  279. 

4  The  Catholic  Mietion  in  Auttralia,  by  W.  Ullathome,  D.D.,  p.  47. 
•  ••  Thirtvthree  Tears  in  Tatmania  and  Victoria,  by  George  Thomas  Lloyd, 
ch.  ix.,  p.  213  (1862). 
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desire  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  pale-fuccs  indiscriminately,  and 
without  a  shadow  of  mercy." 

Of  the  new  colony  of  Victoria,  Mr.  Wcstgarth  says,  that 
whereas  in  1834  there  were  from  twenty  thousaiwl  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  natives  "within  the  limits  of  the  present  Vic- 
toria," they  have  dwindled  away  so  rapidly  under  English  rule, 
that  "they  now  stand  at  two  thousand  live  hundred  for  the 
whole  of  Victoria,"— nine-tenths  having  perished  in  twenty 
years, — and  tliat  even  this  feeble  remnant  has  been  relegated 
to  a  barren  tract  "useless  to  the  colonist."*  In  18()3  Ave  learn 
that  this  number  was  still  further  diminished,  that  '*  habits 
of  intoxication  are  on  the  increase,  and  there  seems  little  hope 
of  any  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  tliis  race."f 

Lastly,  of  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Paul  says:  ''the  New  Zea- 
landers  are  annually  on  the  decrease,  and  will  no  doubt  in  the 
course  of  time,  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  years,  become  nearly  if  not 
entirely  extinct  ;"J  a  fate  which  Lord  Goderich  reported  to 
Governor  Bourke  was  inevitable,  though,  he  added,  it  was 
impossible  to  speak  of  it  "without  shame  and  indignation."^ 

"  It  seems,  indeed,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lang,  with  great  com- 
posure, in  reviewing  these  results  of  Protestant  colonization, 
"to  be  a  general  appointment  of  Divine  Providence,  that  the 
Indian  wigwam  of  North  America,  and  the  miserable  break- 
wind  of  the  aborigines  of  New  Holland,  should  be  utterly  swept 
away  by  the  flood-tide  of  European  colonization,  .  .  .  and  the 
miserable  remnant  of  a.  once  hopeful  race  will  at  length  gradually 
disappear  from  the  land  of  their  forefathers."]] 

Yet  there  are  lands,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  in  which  the 
wigwam  of  the  Indian  still  stands,  except  where  it  has  been 
replaced  by  a  more  solid  edifice  ;  and  in  the  Catholic  islands  of 
Oceanica,  as  well  as  by  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers  which  flow 
from  the  Andes  to  the  ocean, — by  the  Amazon  and  the  Orenoco, 
by  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Parana,  and  the  thousand  tributaries 
which  mingle  with  their  mighty  streams, — his  race  dwells  in 
peace,  and  calls  upon  the  true  God.  Even  in  the  northern  con- 
tinent, where  the  Indian  in  contact  with  Protestantism  "  has 
not  ceased  to  degenerate,"  as  M.  de  Tocqueville  observed,  and 

•  Victoria  and  the  Australian  Gold  Mines,  p.  51. 

t  The  Timet,  January  2S»,  1803. 

t  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  by  K.  B.  Paul,  p.  253  (1857). 

I  New  Zealand;  its  Advantages  and  Prospects;  by  Charles  Terry,  F.U.S., 
F.S.A.,  p.  112.  "Within  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  the  establishment  of 
the  society's  settlement  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  not  less  than  one  hunrlred  at  least 
of  the  natives  had  been  murdered  by  Europeans  in  their  immediate  neif,'hbourh()od." 
The  British  Colonitation  of  New  Zealand,  published  for  the  New  Zealand  Asso. 
oiation,  p.  167  (1837). 

'I  HUtory  o/N.  S.  Wales,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  26. 
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where  the  savages  diminished  by  smentif-four  thouaamd  bctAveen 
1850  and  isr)(i ;  the  populations  under  Catholic  influence,  os  we 
shall  learn  in  a  later  chapter,  '*  still  thrive  or  iticreusv,"  and  an 
American  ollicor  could  rejjort  to  his  government  ''  (he  prodiffiotia 
wor/c  effected  hj  the  missionaries"  in  tho  far  West,  and  even 
declare  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  trilics,  "  They  are  hardly 
Indians  nou'."  But  in  these  cases,  of  which  we  are  hereafter  to 
speak,  the  teachers  of  tho  savage  were  men  who  carried  with 
them  from  Europe  no  treasures  hut  the  Cross  of  Christ  and  tho 
Gospel  of  salvation,  and  therefore  were  able,  as  we  shall  see 
when  we  trace  their  history,  to  gain  millions  of  barbarians  to 
such  a  degree  of  civilization  and  prosperity  as  excited  the  admi- 
ration even  of  a  Southey  and  a  Voltaire. 

We  havcnow  exhausted  the  religious  history  of  Australia,  as 
far  as  the  natives  are  concerned,  and  have  no  motive  to  inquire 
curiously  about  its  other  inhabitants  ;  yet  a  few  words  may  be 
added  upon  them  also,  before  we  pass  to  the  missionary  annala 
of  New  Zealand.  Dr.  Lang  has  described,  with  his  accustomed 
frankness,  both  the  clergy  and  the  people  ;  though  Ave  may  well 
believe  there  are  some  excei)tions  to  the  charactc  which  he 
depicts.  Of  the  missionaries  he  gives  this  report :  "  There  were 
instances— repeated  instances— of  men,  who,  although  it  was 
known  that  their  characters  were  blasted  at  home,  were  never- 
theless recommended  as  fit  and  proper  persons  for  the  colonial 
field."*  And  the  people  appear,  if  we  may  believe  his  account, 
to  be  Avorthy  of  such  pastors.  Mr,  Lancelott,-f-  and  other  writers 
on  the  Antipodes,  deplore  in  energetic  terms  the  profound  im- 
morality of  "the  most  influential  citizens,"  while  Dr.  Lang 
thus  speaks  of  "  the  higher  classes  of  colonial  society."  "  Even 
their  profession  of  Christianity  is  unquestionably  far  more  hurt- 
ful than  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion. 
In  short,  the  influence  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
higher  classes  in  N.  S.  Wales  has  all  along  been  decidedly 
unfavourable  to  the  morals  and  religion  of  the  country." 

"  The  extent  to  which  the  labouring  classes  of  emigrants 
become  contaminated,"  observes  Mr.  Henderson,  in  1851,  "  is 
immense.  ...  Education,  in  most  cases,  is  in  a  most  lament- 
able state ;  in  fact,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country  there  is 
none,  except  what  parents  themselves  can  bestow."J  Within 
the  nineteen  counties,  to  say  nothing  of  the  districts  beyond  the 
boundaries,  men  live  and  die,  and  children  are  reared,  without 
any  degree  of  religious  instruction.''^    "  Of  the  language  in 

•  Vol.  ii..  ch.  xi.,  p.  402. 
Awtralia  as  it  is,  by  F.  Lancelott,  Esq.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  p.  72. 
Excursions  in  N.  S.  Wales,  by  John  Henderson,  Esq.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xi.,  p.  288. 
Phipps  Townsend,  oh.  vii.,  p.  140. 
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Australia  among  the  labouring  classes,"  says  the  I{ov.  Hcrkoloy 
Jones,  in  \H')'S,  "the  reader  can  form  no  conception.  Such 
swearing,  oursing,  and  obscenity,  were  never  ecjuallcd  by  any 
thing  which  you  may  have  accidentally  hoard."*  Tliis  applies 
to  N.  S.  Wales  :  Avhile  of  Van  JJiciiian's  Land  Mr.  I'lisiiloy 
reports,  in  IN'jH,  that  "the nunjber  ot'ofi'eiices committed  in  the 
city  of  Ilobart,  with  a  population  of  only  twenty-three  tlmu- 
sand,  exceecis  by  fifty  per  cent,  that  of  Liverpool,  with  its  two 
hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand  inhabitants /'f  and  Mr.  Jones 
relates  of  Melbourne  that  "  no  one  who  values  life  ventures 
about  after  sunset,"  becausj  "  the  insolence  and  power  of  the 
wicked  is  so  dominant."^ 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  higher  classes  contribute  by  their 
influence  or  example  to  counterbalance  these  evils.  "  I  was 
greatly  ^irpri.sed,"  says  a  Protestant  writer  in  I8(i2,  "to  find 
how  thinly  most  of  the  churches  (of  the  Church  of  England) 
were  attended,  and  how  many  people  there  were  in  Australia, 
even  amongst  the  educated,  and  those  in  a  good  jwsition,  who 
never  entered  a  jjlace  of  worship  ;"  and  this  is  the  case,  not  only 
with  the  native  colonists,  but  "  even  many  of  those  who  from 
habit,  if  not  from  a  better  motive,  have  been  regular  in  attend- 
ing public  worship  at  homo."§ 

On  the  whole,  Protestantism  docs  not  seem  to  have  redeemed 
in  Australia  its  misadventures  in  other  lands.  It  has  failed,  in 
spite  of  every  temporal  advantage,  to  convert  even  a  solitary 
pagan  ;  Avhile  its  own  professors,  in  large  numbers,  have  prac- 
tically abandoned  Christianity.  And  Protestants  have  not 
omitted  to  contrast  these  results  with  those  which  mark  the 
influence  of  an  older  and  purer  faith.  Thus  Dr.  Lang  is  angry 
with  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  who  must  have  been  the  most 
candid  of  Australian  governors,  because  he  bluntly  replied  to  a 
"  Presbyterian  memorial"  for  public  aid,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  given  to  Catholics,  that  "  it  would  be  time  for  the  Presby- 
terians to  ask  assistance  from  the  government  when  they  showed 
they  could  conduct  themselves  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  the  colony."||  Mr.  Hood  also,  a  perfectly  impartial  observer, 
ventures  to  suggest  to  his  co-religionists,  that  "  the  Protestant 
population  will  do  well  to  imitate  their  Roman  Catholic  brethren 
in  their  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  rising  generation;"  and 
whereas  Mr.  Henderson  has  told  us  that  education  amongst  the 
Protestants  is  at  the  lowest  ebb,  Mr.  Hood  candidly  observes, 

*  Adventitrca  in  Australia  in  1852  and  1853,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Berkeley  Jones, 
M.A.,  ch.  xi.,  p.  140. 

t  Auatralia  and  Tasmania,  by  D.  Puseley,  p.  190. 

♦  Cb.  xxi.,  p.  209. 

§  Three  Yearn  in  Melbourne,  by  Clara  Aspinall,  ch.  x.,  p.  130. 
I]  Hist.  N.  S.  Wales,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xi.,  p.  101. 
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"  the  Roman  Cntholic  Church,  witli  its  usual  exemplary  zeal,  has 
pushed  schools  iind  seuiiimries  into  cvory  corner  of  the  colony."* 
"  Thei/  lose  none  of  their  mcmhers,"  says  Mr.  Uraim,  with 
evident  regret,  "  nor  al)atc  nnj;  of  their  zeal."  Dr.  Johson 
laments  that  in  Western  Austi.iiia  also,  "the  Roman  Catholics 
support  hi>.di-elass  Hchocd  cstal)lislMnents,  to  which  Protestants 
send  their  youth,  perhaps  too  confidently,  for  eduoation."t 

Finally,  Colonel  Mundy  makes  the  following  observation 
upon  those  incessant  religions  divisions  which  are  not  less  con- 
spicuous in  the  Antipodes  tlian  in  China,  India,  Ceylon,  and 
every  other  land  in  which  the  new  religion  has  displayed  its 
multitudinous  forms.  "The  Roman  Catholics  here,  as  gene- 
rally in  these  colonies,  a])pear  to  have  increased  in  number  and 
consequence  at  a  mucli  greater  ratio  than  other  denominations. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  Union  is  strength.  The  Protestants  are 
split  into  sects— every  man  must  set  uj)  a  creed  for  himself."]: 

If  there  is  a  fact  still  more  remarkable  than  these  ample  and 
almost  perplexing  confessions  of  Protestant  writers  in  every 
land,  of  which  we  have  already  heard  so  many,  it  is  surely  the 
singular  composure  with  which  they  offer  their  evidence,  and 
then  turn  away  as  calmly  as  if  they  had  been  ri;cording  only  the 
averages  of  a  price-current,  or  the  variations  of  the  thermometer. 
They  are  loading  with  infamy  their  own  religion,  and  do  not 
even  seem  to  be  conscious  of  it.  They  address  to  more  thoughtful 
and  anxious  hearts  the  most  formidable  admonitions  which 
man's  experience  can  offer  or  receive,  and  recite  them  with  cool 
monotonous  indifference,  as  if  they  had  no  meaning  or  signifi- 
cance. They  suggest  to  others  deep  counsels  and  prompt  action, 
remaining  themselves  indifferent  and  unmoved,  ready  to  repeat 
to-morrow  without  emotion  the  avowals  which  they  made 
yesterday  without  regret. 

The  only  Protestant  admission  of  success  on  the  part  of 
Catholic  missionaries  in  civilizing  the  natives,  after  the  long  and 
fruitless  efforts  of  their  unsuccessful  rivals,  is  recorded  by  a 
candid  American  writer  in  these  words  :  "The  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  have  a  native  missionary  establishment  at  Victoria 
Plains,  where  they  make  the  natives  useful  by  taking  every 
means  of  civilizing  them.  A  very  good  feeling  exists  between 
the  natives  and  the  Roman  Catholics."§  Mr.  Townsend  also 
remarks  that  "  the  beneficence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
and  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Chari ,/,  is  very  great."|| 

*  Australia  and  the  Ea»t,  cli.  x.,  p.  S'iti. 

SAuttralia,  &e.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  t94. 
Au$tralaiian  CoUmiti,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  42. 
Voyagtn  to  India,  China,  *c.,  by  W.  S.  Brad»haw,  cli.  vi. 
Ch.  xii.,  p.  871. 
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Yet  the  Catholic  missionary,  here  as  elsewhere,  had  to  contend 
with  that  almost  insuperable  oltstaolc.  found  only  in  pagan 
lands  tenanted  hv  Protestants,  the  contempt  or  aversion  of  the 
heathen  for  a  religion  which  ho  had  already  learned  to  despise 
before  the  professors  «)f  a  holier  creed  presented  themselves  to 
liim.  If  the  Apostles  had  appeared  everywhere,  each  accom- 
panied by  a  lady,  and  most  of  them  by  a  group  of  children  ; 
eagerly  solicitous,  like  other  men,  about  numey,  luxury,  and 
ease  ;  cimtradicting  one  another  in  every  discourse,  and  distin- 
guished from  their  pagan  hearers  only  by  the  profession  of 
truths  of  which  their  own  daily  life  was  tlie  most  effective 
refutation — in  other  words,  if  they  had  been  Protestant  mission- 
aries— Christianity  would  hardly  have  extended  outside  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  would  not  have  attracted  much  attention 
within  them. 

In  spite  of  the  formidable  difficulty  which  apostles  must  now 
expect  to  encounter  in  all  lands,  and  especially  in  those  which 
are  under  the  dominion  of  England,  the  Benedictines  have  com- 
menced in  Western  Australia  one  of  those  generous  undertakings 
so  often  initiated  by  the  first  followers  of  8t.  lienedict,  in  con- 
verting tlie  ancient  barbarians  of  Europe.  On  the  2nd  of  June, 
1859,  more  than  forty  Henedictincs — the  first  Vicar-Qeneral  of 
Australia,  now  an  English  bishop,  had  been  a  member  of  the 
same  illustrious  order — attended,  under  the  guidance  of  Bishops 
Serra  and  Salvado,  at  the  solemn  benediction  of  a  new  monas- 
tery in  the  district  of  Perth.  From  that  hour  hope  dawned 
upon  the  native  of  Australia.  Bishop  Serra  has  lately  com- 
municated to  his  friends  in  Europe  this  account  of  the  present 
condition  of  his  community'. 

"  The  example  of  their  habits  of  industry  has  already  been 
followed  by  many  natives,  who,  abandoning  their  erratic  life, 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
are  now  living  upon  its  produce.  Moreover,  as  every  Benedictine 
foundation  is  traditionally  known  os  a  nursery  of  learning  aa 
well  as  an  asylum  of  penance  and  prayer,  a  college  has  been 
established  under  the  direction  of  the  Fathers,  and,  amongst  the 
pagan  youths  who  have  been  gratuitously  received  aa  pupils, 
three  young  Australians  have  already  been  sent  to  Rome  to 
complete  their  education."*  Perhaps  this  remote  colony  of 
England,  hitherto  abandoned  to  utter  darkness,  may  be  destined 
to  receive  from  the  children  of  St.  Benedict  the  same  inappre- 
ciable blessings  for  which  the  mother  country  is  indebted  to  the 
family  of  the  same  glorious  Saint. 
Even  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  the  colony  appear  to 
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anticijtttto,  witliDvit  deriving  uny  siitisfuction  from  tho  prospect, 
that  tfio  KjiKulictiiU's  will  not  liil»our  in  vuin  ''"'\us  a  colonial 
juiiriml    (|U(iles    with    »liHii|iiirol)iition    ii    r<        ^  r  of  tho 

Kii|ii;rior,  "us  ('howiii;,'  thu  uiitiriii^niinl  uiimj  nnv  ,orgy  oftho 
CMiiirth  of  Uuiik;  in  |iii»si'lytiziiin  within  tht-  u;itii  ii^softJroat 
lirituin."  (.'on^iiliiiinjr  that  (iieat  Uritain  has  dono  nothing? 
for  the  inlialiitants  hut  (Icprivo  them  lioth  of  their  lands  and 
their  life,  the  ei)nii>laint  seems  a  little  unreasoiiahle.  "Our  j>lan 
of  proccetliii).',"  says  tho  hishnp,  as  (pioted  hy  tho  Protestant 
journalist,  "is  an  follows:  wo  shall  join  tho  first  sava«o  tribo 
which  we  meet;  we  shall  jro  with  them,  and  share  their  luunaJ 
life,  until  we  are  alile  to  fix  them  in  some  favoural)le  situation, 
vheii  we  propose  to  teach  them,  hy  our  oxam|)le,  how  to  obtain 
their  subsistence  by  a^rricuUure  AVhen  we  have  thus  attachyd 
them  to  the  soil,  wo  shall  bev'iu  to  speak  to  them  of  reli>j;i()n, 
and  initiate  them  in  ecelesiaslical  knowledjjo,  in  order  that  wo 
may  find  in  tho  sous  of  Australia  future  missionaries  who  may 
assist  us  in  iustructiii;;  their  still  savajio  brethren.  When  we 
liavo  the  j,'oo(l  Ibrtune  to  sco  new  follow-labourers  arrive  from 
Europe,  wo  shall  locate  them  in  the  monastic  huts  already 
estalilished,  leaving  them  to  bestow  their  labour  on  the  tribes 
olready  attached  to  tho  soil.  This  will  leave  us  at  liberty  to 
advance  further  into  tho  interior,  and  to  win  other  tribes  to  tho 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  wo  can  in  this  manner  establish  a 
chain  of  monasteries,  tho  conversion  and  civilization  of  Australia 
will  bo  coini»lete." 

A  still  later  account  by  Mgr.  Salvado  informs  us  that  those 
hopes  had  begun  to  receive  their  accomplishment.  "  The  natives 
only  laughed,"  lie  says,  "  Avhen  they  first  saw  the  iiks 
ploughing  and  sowing  ;  but  when  they  gathered  in  the  first 
crop,  these  agricultural  toils  appeared  to  them  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. And  whereas  Protestant  missionaries  relate  that  the 
native  children  run  away,  or  hide  themselves,  at  their  approach, 
theBonedic'inos  commend  both  the  zeal  with  which  their  parents 
send  them  for  instruction,  and  the  remarkable  aptness  of  the 
scholars.  They  record  also  that  five  Australians  had  already 
left  for  Europe  to  complete  their  studies,  and  add  the  astonishing 
fact,  that  two  others  had  actually  been  admitted  as  novices  in 
the  convent  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  deUa  cava,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.*  On  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  1863,  a  composition 
•was  recited  in  his  own  tongue,  jy  an  Australian  native  student, 
before  the  College  of  Propaganda. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that  Bishops  Serra  and  Sal- 
vado would  not  agree  with  Count  Strzelecki,  who  was  acquainted 


*  Mimoiret  Hiitoriqius  $ur  I'Auitralie,  2me  paitie,  pp.  lift,  108. 
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only  with  Protestant  missions,  that  "  all  attemnts  to  civilize  and 
ciiristianize  the  aborijrinoM  have  utterly  failed  ;''  nor  with  the 
llev.  Mr.  Younjr,  that  "it  is  a  liooeless  ui  '-rtaUin;,' ;"  n<ir 
with  Mr.  Oerstaecker,  that  "  they  have  ^ivcn  up  conversion 
in  de.-ipair  ;"  nor,  least  of  all,  with  Dr.  Hroughton,  who  assured 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  "  it  was  impossible  to  instil  any  idea 
of  Christianity  into  them." 

NEW  ZKALANU. 

And  now  let  us  come  to  New  Zealand.  In  reading  the 
accounts  which  Protestant  writers  of  various  sects  have  /,dven  of 
the  history  of  their  own  rcligicm  in  this  colony,  our  first  imj»res- 
sion  is  one  of  astonishment.  So  eager  do  they  seem  to  proclaim 
to  the  world  the  turpitude  of  the  very  men  whom  they  profess 
to  esteem  as  the  preachers  of  a  "scriptural"  fiiitli,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  remind  ourselves,  from  time  to  time,  as  wc  listen 
to  their  scornful  invective,  that  they  are  partial  and  reluctant, 
not  hostile  or  prejudiced  witnesses.  It  seems  incredible  that 
writers  of  so  many  creeds  and  classes,  but  all  more  or  less  warmly 
interested  in  the  success  of  Protestant  missions,  many  of  them 
ardent  advocates  of  the  misaionarics,  and  not  a  few  their  personal 
friends  and  associates,  should  have  consented  to  make  revelations 
which  are  certainly  without  parallel,  cxcei)t  perhaps  in  the 
records  of  the  same  class  of  agents  in  South  Africa  and  Poly- 
nesia. 

The  story  of  Protestant  missions  in  New  Zealand  opens  after 
this  manner :  "  I  have  a  manuscrij^t  account,"  says  one  who 
belonged  to  the  class  Avhich  ho  describes,  "which  I  tlreAV  up  my- 
self, from  unquestionable  authority,  so  early  as  the  year  1824,  of 
every  missionary  that  had  set  foot  in  New  Zealand  up  till  that 
period,  as  well  as  of  every  imi)ortant  transaction  which  had 
occurred  till  then  in  connection  with  the  New  Zealand  mission."* 
It  is  not  often  that  liistory  is  written  by  a  witness  at  once  so 
competent  and  so  impartial,  ard  it  is  impossible  not  to  antici- 
pate with  some  curiosity  the  results  of  such  careful  observation. 
He  goes  on  thus,  addressing  himself  to  Lord  Durham,  who  at 
that  time  held  high  office  under  the  crown  of  England  :  "  I  am 
confident,  my  lord,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  parallel,  in 
the  history  of  any  Protestant  mission  since  the  Reformation,  to 
the  amount  of  inefficiency  and  moral  worthlessness  which  that 
record  presents.  Indeed,  Divine  Providence  appears  to  have 
frowned  upon  the  New  Zealand  mission  all  along,  and  blighting 
and  blasting  from  Heaven  seem  to  have  rested  upon  it  even  until 
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And  then  he  adds  these  examples  from  his  manuscript 
record,  in  order  to  justify  such  a  denunciation.  "  The  first 
head  of  the  New  Zealand  mission  was  dis  nissed  for  adultery; 
the  second  for  drunkenness ;  and  the  third,  so  lately  as  the  year 
1836, /or  a  crime  still  more  enormous  than  either."* 

This  account  was  pubhshed  in  1839,  and  otber  witnesses  will 
presently  carry  it  on  to  our  own  day  ;  meanwhile,  let  it  be 
noticed  that  Dr.  Lang  finishes  in  1839  as  he  began  in  1824. 
"  There  is  s;,ill,"  he  says,  "  a  most  flagrant  abuse  tolerated  and 
practised  by  the  great  majority  of  its  members,  of  sufiicicnt 
magnitude  to  neutralize  the  eflbrts  even  of  a  whole  college  of 
apostles." 

Such  is  the  dark  opening  of  a  history  which  resembles  rather 
the  shameful  records  of  a  criminal  calendar  than  the  annals  of 
Christian  missionaries.  In  New  Zealand,  Protestantism  was 
alone,  free  to  develope  according  to  its  nature  and  instincts. 
Let  us  see  what  it  became,  and  what  it  has  done  for  the  noblest 
race  of  barbarians  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  during  the  half 
century  of  its  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  them. 

A  Protestant  naturalist  and  physician.  Dr.  Ernest  Dieffenbach, 
declares,  that  "of  all  the  natives  of  the  Polynesian  race  the 
New  Zealanders  show  the  readiest  disposition  for  assuming  a 
high  degree  of  civilization."-|-  It  was  permitted  by  Providence, 
for  reasons  which  we  cannot  penetrate,  that  the  Christian  religion 
should  first  be  announced  in  this  promising  field  by  the  agents 
of  Protestantism.  The  mission  of  New  Zealand  was  founded  by 
Mr.  Marsden  in  1814,  after  unsuccessful  attempts  by  others  in 
1800,  and  1807.t  "  He  was  originally,"  we  are  told,  "  brought 
up  as  a  blacksmith  ;"§  but  became  ultimately  an  Episcopalian 
minister  in  N.  S.  Wales,  where  for  many  years  he  combined  the 
two  functions  of  preacher  and  agriculturist.  Having  amassed  a 
considerable  fortune  as  a  sheep  farmer,  without  prejudice  to  his 
spiritual  character,  and  having  acquired  a  very  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  value  of  land,  of  cattle,  of  crops,  and  of  a  good 
many  other  things,  he  seems  to  have  paid  a  visit  to  New  Zealand 
on  behalf  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The  directors  of 
that  institution  showed  considerable  discrimination  in  the  choice 
of  an  agent  who  knew,  by  long  experience,  how  to  blend  together 
in  a  prolific  union  the  arts  of  the  clergyman  and  the  farmer. 
His  first  step  proved  that  they  were  not  deceived  in  him,  and 
Mr.  Marsden  inaugurated  the  nascent  mission  by  purchasing 
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two  hundred  acres  of  land,  chosen  by  himself,  for  twelve  axes.* 
The  transaction  was  perhaps  not  apostolic,  but  the  directors  ot 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  would  have  smiled  at  so  un- 
reasonable an  objection :  it  was  not  even  honest,  f'>r  the  poor 
savages,  as  they  afterwards  complained,  did  not  know  the  value 
of  their  land  ;  but.it  was  an  excellent  bargain,  and  a  very  good 
beginning  of  the  N  w  Zealand  mission. 

Unfortunately,  .owever,  Mr.   Marsden's  felicitous   contract 
su.-gested  to  others,  quite  as  capable  as  himself  of  appreciating 
the  keen  negotiation,  a  spirit  of  eager  commercial  enterpnse 
which  soon  led  to  very  notable  results.     The  Episcopalian  and 
Wesleyan  clergy,  who  now  congregated  with  startling  prompti- 
tude in  this  land  of  promise,  rivalled  each  other  m  "  purchaser 
the  fame  of  which  traversed  half  the  globe,  and  began  to  fill  the 
ears  of  busy  and  thoughtful  men  in  the  marts  and  cities  of 
En.dand.     It  penetrated  even  the  courts  of  law,  and  found  an 
So  within  the  walls  of  parliament.     This  was  the  term  of  its 
pro.rress  ;  for  then  arose  such  an  outcry  of  many  voices,  such  a 
?hoTus  of  mingled  laughter  and  indignation,  that  the  governrnent 
had  no  alternative  but  to  adopt  instant  measures  to  thwart  the 
exorbitant  cupidity  of  the  missionary  societies  and  their  agent^' 
A  little  later,  and  a  large  part  of  the  soil  of  New  Zealand  would 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Church  of  K^fl^^d  and 
Wesleyan  missionaries.     Let  us  examine,  sole  y  by  the  aid  ot 
Protestant  witnesses,  the  process  by  which  this  appropnation 
was  being  gradually   effected,   until  the   hour  in   which    it 
was  fatalfy  ^checked  by  the  inexorable  edicts  of  the  Colonial 

^  wfhave  seen  that  the  acquisitiveness  of  which  we  are  about 
to  Trace  the  results  was  first  manifested  by  Mr  Marsden   the 
founder  of  the  New  Zealand  mission.    His  e^^^^Pl^  :;!f  Ti-^^Xn 
and  only  five  years  later,  in  1 819,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Morrison, 
the  hbt^orian  of  the  London  Missionary  Soc  ety,  "  five^^i'^s; 
aries   and  artisans"-they  not  unfrequently  cumulated  these 
professions-"  purchased  thirteen  thousand  acres  for  forty-eight 
axes  "+     For  thirty  years  this  lucrative  commerce  continued  , 
Jhe  parties  to  the  contracts  being,  on  the  one  side,  men  who 
calkd  themselves  missionaries,  and  f  th^"^^/';;? 'J^^,^^^^^^^^^^ 
inexperienced  savages,  to  whom  they  had  introduced  themselves 
as  messengers  from  God.     "  In  many  cases     «*y;  ^r   ^err^^ 
-the  natives  were  quite  unconscious  of  what  they  had  really 
conveyed  by  these  ready-made  deeds;  .  .  •  *>:*«*«  ^^^^^iS 
than  counties  in  England  were  sold  or  conveyed  for  comparatively 

•  New  Zealand,  by  J.  L.  Nicholas,  Esq.,  vol.  ii ,  ch.  vii.,  p.  193. 
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a  trifle,  on  lialf  a  sheet  of  paper.  Already  thirty-two  millions 
of  acres  are  claimed."*  Between  1830  and  1835,  at  Ilokianga 
and  the  Bay  of  Islands  alone,  "  twenty-seven  square  miles  were 
purchased  by  missionaries." f 

"At  first,"  Mr.  Byrne  informs  us,  "  these  purchases  were  made 
for  little  more  than  a  nominal  consideration  ;  a  few  beads, 
a  musket,  some  blankets,  and  a  little  powder  and  ball,  were 
sufficient  to  purchase  tracts  which  were  measured,  in  the 
language  of  the  missionaries,  hy  miles."X  Let  us  give  a  few 
examples  of  a  covetousness  which  is  described  by  Protestant 
writers  as  so  eager  and  unscrupulous,  that  even  when  detected 
it  knew  not  how  to  blush,  and  which,  when  finally  baffled  and 
rebuked,  and  compelled  in  many  cases  to  disgorge  its  prey, 
resented  the  loss  of  its  spoils  rather  than  the  public  exposure  of 
its  fraudulent  greed. 

Among  the  many  missionary  claimants  up  to  1 841  were  the 
Rev.  J.  Matthews,  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  three 
acres ;  the  Rev.  R.  Matthews,  for  three  thousand  acres ;  the 
Rev.  T.  Aitken,  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy  acres  ; 
Rev.  W.  Williams,  eight  hundred  ar  d  ^  :netv ;  Mr-  Clarke, 
nineteen  thousand;  Mr.  Davis,  six  thv.  -  i-  Mr.  Fairburn, 
twenty  thousand;  Mr.  Kemp,  eighteen  ;o.  -nd;  Mr.  King,' 
ten  thousand  three  hundred ;  Mr.  Shepheiu,  eleven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty ;  and  finally,  for  we  cannot  reckon 
them  all,  the  Rev.  H.  Williams,  at  first  for  eleven  thousand,  § 
and  afterwards,  as  Dr.  Thomson  reports,  for  twenty-two 
thousand  acres. 

The  last-named  gentleman  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  crowd  of  obscure  competitors  in  this  active  commerce.  He 
was  conspicuous  among  the  missionaries  whom,  as  Mr.  Earp 
playfully  told  the  House  of  Commons,  "  the  natives  ree^arded 
as  having  done  them."  "The  Rev.  Henry  Williaml,  the 
chairman  of  the  Church  mission  in  New  Zealand,"  we  are  told 
by  Mr.  Wakefield,  "  under  the  pretence  of  securing  a  piece  of 
land  for  a  native  teacher,  had  obtained  an  assignment  to  himself 
of  forty  acres  of  the  best  part  of  the  proposed  8ite."||  And  he 
appears  to  have  displayed  similar  talents  during  a  long  series  of 
years.  In  1852,  Dr.  Shaw  relates  that  he  passed  "  miles  of 
barren  district"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auckland,  the  unpro- 
ductiveness of  which  he  found,  on  further  inquiry,  was  due  to  the 
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speculative  schemes  of  its  reverend  owner.  "It  was  explained 
he  adds,  "  from  the  fact  of  an  Archdeacon  Williams,  one  of  the 
missionaries,  who  had  got  possession  of  it,  and  would  not  sell 
it ;  thereby  putting  an  end  to  cultivation  and  rural  in^^^try  in 
tluit  part  of  the  country."*  Dr.  Lang  ^fj^s  of  a  I  ev.  Mr 
Williams,  whom  he  calls  "the  ordained  head  of  the  New 
Zealand  mission,"  who  became  ultimately  an  Anglican  bishop 
in  that  colony.  If  it  was  the  same  individual,  his  career  may 
he  regarded  as  a  pleasing  example  of  continuous  and  progressive 

^''fiSt  Mr' Williams,  if  never  surpassed,  was  sometimes  equalled 
by  hi  missionary  colleagues.  "  ilr.  Shepherd,"  we  ?arn  from  a 
Protestant  historian,  "bought  a  large  tract  of  «l'g;^ble  land' 
having  a  frontage  of  from  four  to  five  miles  on  one  ot  the 
nav  gfble  rivers  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  for  two  check  shirts  and 
an  i?on  pot."t     Mr.  Marsden,  if  his    ife  had  been  prolonged 

would  have  been  tempted  to  envy  hi%«^«««^^?;«-  ^^L^w 
Shepherd  was  not  satisfied  with  one  such  bargain,  and  knew 
how-to  accomplish  still  "»>re  brilliant  operations,  when   pmtua^ 

engagements  left  him  leisure,  by  the  "^^^  «^«\«^t  wtr 
iron  Tiots  He  has,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear,  anottier 
SeCards'the  North  Cape,  -l-e\e  is  at  present  st^^^^^^^^^^ 
as  a  missionary."  Indeed,  the  success  of  these  gentle™en  has 
been  so  complete,  that  we  are  told  of  Mr.  Fairburn  Mr. 
Williams,  and  others,  that  the  very  timber  on  their  ample 
estates  was  "  worth  half  a  million  sterling.  . 

These  examples  of  the  skill  of  Christian  missionaries  in  the 
discharge  of  their  profitable  stewardship  are  i^f  ^^^^^^f  ^^^^^^ 
is  only  too  easy  to  add  to  their  number.  Jhe  Rev.  Richard 
Taylor,  who  hL  written  a  book  about  New  Zealand  ful 
Cf  unclion  and  running  over  y»»th  texts  of  Scripture,  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Wakefield  in  184a:  ."  The  ^^^l^g^rwas 
Taylor,  who  only  went  to  New  Zealand  m  tl^« /^  tho'rnd 
a  claimant  before  the  Land  Commissioners  «/ -f  y  ^^^f^is 
acres  of  land  !"J  In  Mr.  Taylor's  book  we  only  read  ot  his 
zeal  for  the  Gospel,  and  his  tender  mterest  in  the  salvation^t 

the  natives.  It  is  true  that  he  s«o^^a^*"^«?«i*f 'X  because 
salvation  to  other  people:  but  perhaps  tji^  was  only  because 

so  extensive  a  landowner  might  ^frf^X  the  decision 
dignities  at  home.  It  is  true  also  that,  ."1  ^^^t^'y-/  i^nrrihan 
of^he  authorities  deprived  the  ex-missionary  of  "^J'^J^^J" 
forty-eight  thousand  acres  of  his  claim  ;  and  Dr.  Ihomson 

*  Notes  of  a  RamhU  in  Australia  and  Nev>  Zealand  in  1852.  by  John  Shaw, 
M.D.,  F.G.S.,  p.  280. 
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notices  that  a  well-known  periodical  "suggested  he  should 
have  his  picture  hung  up  in  the  Church  Missionary  Society's 
hall,  with  the  wo^ds  '  fifty  thousand  acres'  under  it."*  Yet 
if  you  read  his  book,  you  will  be  almost  tempted  to  think  that 
he  went  to  New  Zealand  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen. 

The  liev.  William  Yate,  also  a  "  Church  missionary," 
deserves  our  particular  notice.  He  too  has  written  a  book  on 
New  Zealand.  Three  missionaries,  he  says,  were  sent  to  that 
colony  with  an  annual  allowance  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
an  income  which  he  considers  despicable,  and  is  surprised 
they  should  be  expected  to  do  any  good  with  such  "  necessarily 
inadequate  means."  Yet  such  a  sum,  which  would  suffice  to 
maintain  twenty-five  Catholic  missionaries  for  a  year  in  China 
or  India,  was  surely  recompense  enough  for  men  Avho  had  so 
many  other  means  of  adding  to  their  income,  and  of  whom 
their  colleague  thus  speaks  :  "  So  far  did  some  of  them  dishonour 
the  self-denying  doctrines  of  the  Cross,  which  they  had  been 
sent  here  to  teach,  that  no  less  painful  a  plan  could  be  adopted 
than  an  ignominious  erasure  of  their  names  from  the  list  of 
the  society's  labourers.""!* 

Mr.  Yate's  own  admiration  of  the  same  self-denying  doctrines 
was  no  doubt  perfectly  sincere ;  and  it  was  probably  before 
he  had  learnt  to  value  them  that  he  permitted  himself  some 
occasional  relaxation  of  their  strictness,  after  a  manner  which 
was  thus  revealed  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Yate  used  to  prohibit  the  natives,  the  House  was  informed, 
from  selling  their  pork  to  the  whalers,  not  from  any  unkind 
feeling  towards  those  adventurous  mariners,  but  because  he 
preferred  to  buy  it  himself  at  one  penny  per  pound,  and  then 
to  sell  it  at  five.|  The  sentiments  which  Mr.  Yate  expresses 
in  his  book  justify  us  in  assuming  that  he  afterwards  regretted 
his  transactions  in  pork,  which  he  probably  felt  had  been  more 
advantageous  to  himself  than  to  the  whalers  whom  he  mulcted, 
or  to  the  natives  whom  he  instructed  so  persuasively  in  "  the 
self-denying  doctrines  of  the  Cross." 

Such,  according  tn  their  own  testimony,  were  the  Protestant 
missionaries  in  Nawr  Zealand  for  more  than  thirty  consecutive 
years,  and  such  the  examples  which  they  afforded  to  its  abori- 
ginal inhabitants.  These  were  the  Riccis,  the  Verbiests,  the 
De  Brittos,  and  the  Xaviers  of  Protestantism.    In  1842,  Mr. 
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Heaphy  still  deplores  in  energetic  terms  "  the  rapaciousness  of 

the  missionaries."*     In  the  same  year  Mr.  Terry  reproaches 

them  with  the  fact,  that  "  many  of  the  missionaries  arc  now 

possessors  of  very  large  propcrty."t     As  late  as  18+.,  wo  find  a 

member  of  the  Legislative  Council  once  more  lamenting  that 

"  many  of  the  Church  missionaries  undoubtedly  are  traders  and 

land-iobbers."i     "Scarcely  one  of  the  servants  of  the  Church 

Missionary  Socicty,"-they  were  all  Anglican  ministers,-says 

Mr.  Wakefield  in  the  same  year,   "has  been  free  from  /his 

blemish  of  self-intcrest."§     And  this  is  the  language  of  all  the 

witnesses  of  every  sect.     "The  missionaries  of  the   Church 

Missionary  Society  in  New  Zealand,"  says  Dr.  Lang,      have 

actually  been  the  principals  in  the  grand  conspiracy  of  the 

European  inhabitants  of  the  island  to  rob  and  P>"nf  y /^e 

natives  of  their  land."l|     Yet   we  shall  presently  find  these 

"  traders  and  land-jobbers,"  not  only  speaking  complacently  ot 

themselves  as  devoted  and  self-denying  missionaries  of  the 

Cross,  but  reviling  their  Catholic  rivals  in  terms  which  on  y 

such  men  could  use,  and  opposing  them  by  arts  which  only 

such  men  could  employ.  ,    .    n  ♦!,«  o«tlir» 

Some,  no  doubt,  were  better  than  others  ;  but  all  t^e  autho- 
rities represent  the  Church  of  England  missionaries  as  the  least 
scrupulous  of  any.  When  Mr.  Earp  was  examined  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  asked  by  Lord  Jocelyn  ^f  there  was 
any  difference  of  character  "  between  the  Wesleyan  and  Church 
Ssionaries."  he  replied,  "There  is  nothing  to  choose  between 
them.  I  think  the  Church  missionaries  have  the  predominance 
they  have  made  much  larger  speculations  in  land  than  the 

^  YeTs'ome  of  the  latter  had  pmved  fortnidable  rivals  to  Arch- 
deacon  Williams,  Mr.  Shepheru,  Mr.  Tayl«r^  and     he  o^her 

Episcopalian  clergy.  Dr.  Lang  tells  "«  .t^^.^^^'X;  ?;  conse- 
leVan  missionary  at  Hokianga  was  obliged  to  retire  m  conse 
quence  of  detected  "immorality,'  and  adds  this  reputable 
individual  is  now  a  merchant  of  the  highest  class.  IN  or  does 
Lny  amoun  of  exposure  correct  the  frailties  of  these  singular 
m"Saries.  As  W  as  1850.-for  tin^e,  which  changes  aU 
human  things,  does  not' change  </iem,— we  have  *"«  tollowing 
numan  luiufea,  «  Walter  Lawrv. "  General  Superin- 

curious  account  of  the  Kev.  \v  alter  i^awry,    yj  r 

tendent  of  the  Wesleyan  mission  at  Auckland.       It  is  one  ot 
hie  own  colleagues  who  thus  describes  him  : 

•  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  various  part,  of  Neu,  ZeaUnd.  by  Charles 
Heaphy,  ch.  i.,  p.  6. 

I  £ |:utM;ei;-Z.-.in.., by  WilUam  Bro,^,.  ch.  ii.,  p.  BO. 
5  Adventure  in  New  Zealand,  vol  «..  ch.  xvii.,  p.  44». 

II  New  Zealand,  p.  33. 
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"  He  lends  money,  and  now  has  money  out  at  the  modest 
interest  of  twenty  per  cent."  It  is  his  delight,  he  adds,  "  to 
watch  the  market,  and  to  huy,  sell,  lease,  and  mortgage  to  the 
best  advantage  ;  so  that  he  is  now  owner  of  land  and  houses, 
and  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Auckland."  What  follows  is 
still  more  impressive  :  "  He  is  doing  as  much  business  as  ever  ; 
almost  every  week  we  hear  of  some  fresh  purchase  or  sale.  .  .  . 
He  now  talks  of  going  to  England.  He  is  a  graphic  rrator. 
and  has  a  fund  of  interesting  material,  and  may  prod'  .  g< 
impression  on  behalf  of  these  missions.  But  I  pray  God  we 
may  see  his  face  no  more,  unless  he  get  re-converted."*  In  the 
next  chapter  we  shall  find  Mr.  Lawry,  as  we  might  have  antici- 
pated, invoking  maledictions  upon  Catholic  missionaries,  and 
quoting  Holy  Scripture  against  them. 

Even  in  1857,  nearly  fifty  years  after  Marsden  made  the  first 
missionary  contract  in  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Hursthouse  thus 
describes  his  Anglican  successors.  If  he  uses  the  language  of 
jest  and  irony  who  can  blame  him?  "It  appears  that  the 
Church  missionary  gentlemen  had  come  to  like  New  Zealand. 
The  natives  were  still  addicted  to  cannibalism  and  to  preserving 
each  other's  heads ;  but  the  natives  were  '  missionary  Christ- 
ians,* attentive  in  chapel,  and  not  bad  workmen  in  the  glebe. 
Their  lines  had  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  Liberal  of  the 
society's  converting  blankets  and  tobacco,  they  had  already 
acquired  for  their  thirteen  confederated  chiefs  some  three  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  land."+ 

"  Several  missionaries,"  Mr.  Bidwill  had  previously  observed,  in 
1841,  "  claim  tracts  of  from  one  to  six  hundred  thousand  acres 
in  different  parts  of  the  country."J  In  1845,  Mr.  Hawes  told 
the  House  of  Commons,  that,  besides  being  land-jobbers,  "  they 
had,  at  leasl,  some  of  them,  become  more  or  less  traders  also."§ 
And  so  notorious  had  their  character  now  become,  that  Mr. 
•  Charles  BuUer,  writing  officially  to  Lord  Stanley,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  speak  of  them  as  men  who  would  not  dare  even  to  offer 
any  defence  of  their  own  conduct.  "  The  missionaries  are  not 
in  a  state  to  encounter  public  discussion  of  their  past  pro- 
ceedings, and  would  entertain  any  terms  offered  to  them  in  a 
very  mitigated  spirit."||  They  had  become  at  last  a  jest  and  a 
proverb  ! 

♦  A  Voice  from  New  Zealand,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  Wesleyan  Missionary 
at  Auckland,  pp.  2,  3. 

t  Neio  Zealand,  the  Britain  of  the  South,  by  Charles  Hursthouse,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i., 
p.  37. 

t  Rambles  in  New  Zealand,  by  John  Came  Bidwill,  p.  86. 

§  Report  of  the  Debates  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  state  of  New  Zealand, 
p.  115. 

il  EighUenth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  p.  42. 
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Finally,  even  Dr.  DiefFenbach,  their  familiar  friend  and  con- 
stant advocate,  was  constrained,  by  his  own  experience  and 
observation,  to  speak  us  follows  of  men  whom  he  desired  only 
to  praise:  "The  Cliurch  missionaries  in  the  Hay  of  Islands 
possess  large  properties  in  these  districts,  which  is  perhaps  the 
reason  that  they  have  not  long  ago  gone  into  the  interior, 
where  they  would  have  been  far  more  usefully  employed  than 
in  the  IJay  of  Islands,  which  is  principally  a  shipping-place. 
Some  of  the  stations  occupied  by  them  are  nearly  deserted  by 
\  the  natives,  and  '■  v  .^ave,  therefore,  no  congregations,  unless 
they  choose,  like  St.  Antonio,  to  preach  to  the  fishes."  But  in 
default  of  congregations  they  had  their  estates,  which  they  pro- 
bably considered  a  satisfactory  compromise.  "  Their  efficiency 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  greater,"  Dr.  DiefFenbach  mildly 
observes,  "  if  they  had  shared  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the 
settlers,  and  had  lived  amongst  the  interior  tribes."  But  such 
a  life  had  no  attractions  for  them,  and  "  the  consequence  has 
been  that  many  of  the  older  missionaries  have  become  landed 
proprietors ;  and  many,  by  other  pursuits,  such  as  banking  or 
trading  with  the  produce  of  their  gardens  or  stock,  have  become 
wealthy  men.  .  .  Some  of  these  persons  are  noio  retiring  on 
their  property."*  Their  sons  also,  hereditary  merchants, 
learned  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  their  fathers,  and  "  the  rela- 
tives of  the  Church  missionaries,"  Colonel  Mundy  relates, 
"contracted  for  the  supply  of  provisions"  to  the  army  and  fleet, 
"  and  their  sons  did  undoubtedly  reap  a  rich  harvest."f 

Such  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  chapters  in  the  history 
of  Protestant  missions.  We  shall  find  many  like  it  in  the  lands 
which  we  have  still  to  visit,  as  Ave  have  already  found  others  in 
China,  India,  and  Ceylon;  but  we  will  only  so  far  anticipate 
the  evidence  which  has  still  to  be  adduced  as  to  observe  here, 
that  the  same  witnesses  whom  we  have  just  heard  will  tell  us 
presently,  in  spite  of  vehement  prejudices,  that  the  Catholic 
missionaries  in  this  land  have  been  conspicuous  for  the  evan- 
gelical purity,  zeal,  and  disinterestedness  which  they  vainly 
searched  for  in  their  Protestant  rivals.  To  these  true  apostles 
of  Jesus  we  owe  an  apology  for  even  comparing  them,  though 
by  way  of  contrast,  with  such  emissaries  as  England  has  sent 
to  New  Zealand  during  fifty  years,  to  represent  her  religious 
opinions.  Yet  these  men  professed  to  be  "  missionaries  of  the 
Gospel,"  and  teachers  of  the  "  self-denying  doctrines  of  the 
Cross."  Most  of  them  have  written  books  exalting  their  own 
apostolic  triumphs,  and  challenging  the  admiration  of  their 

*  Travelt  in  New  Zealand,  vol.  ii.,  oh.  v.,  p.  76. 
t  AiutralaHan  Colonies,  vol.  it.,  p.  U22. 
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partisans  at  home.  IIow  far  thoy  deserved  it  we  have  seen 
from  their  own  confessions  or  the  nnrratives  of  their  friends. 
Perhaps  even  their  warmest  advocates — though  tiiey  have 
eagerly  read  the  romantic  hiographies  in  which  such  men  as 
Marsden,  and  Taylor,  and  Yute,  and  Leigh,  and  many  others, 
are  depicted  as  '"'angels  of  light"— may  at  last  c()Tnprehend 
their  true  character  and  the  hollowness  of  their  religious  pro- 
fession, if  they  Avill  only  refer  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
contemplate  for  a  m«)ment  the  model  there  exhihited  of  the 
Christian  missionary.  Let  them  at  least  interrogate  their  own 
hearts,  and  say  whether  the  men  hy  whose  labour  God  has  in 
various  ages  converted  the  heathen  to  the  knowledge  of  His 
Son  were  ever  such  as  these  ?  Let  them  tell  us  whether  they 
can  imagine  St.  Paul  claiming  thousands  of  acres  in  Thrace,  or 
an  estate  in  the  suburbs  of  Corinth ;  St.  Barnabas  bartering 
domestic  utensil"  for  a  vineyard  in  Cyprus;  St.  Augustine 
robbing  the  Saxons  of  their  pork  to  sell  it  to  the  Welsh;  St. 
Boniface  lending  money  at  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube ;  or  St.  Francis  Xavier  a  thriving  cattle-dealer  on 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf? 

In  this  lamentable  history  there  is,  however,  one  consolation. 
The  day  of  retribution  came  at  last ;  and  England  nobly 
disavowed,  by  the  voice  of  her  rulers,  the  turpitude  of  her 
missionaries  in  New  Zealand.  Some  of  them  indeed  had 
anticipated  the  coming  storm,  and  "retired  on  their  property  ;" 
but  their  cupidity,  as  Mr.  Brodie  notices,  led  to  "the  enactment 
of  a  law  declaring  all  titles  to  lands  purchased  from  natives 
invalid."*  Many  who  were  striving  to  emulate  their  prosperous 
predecessors  were  rudely  interrupted  in  their  dreams  of  wealth, 
and  even  compelled  to  abandon  the  prey  which  thay  thought 
they  had  secured.  "  Many  of  the  purchases,"  says  Mr.  Chame- 
rovzow,  though  he  includes  the  colonises  as  well  as  the  mission- 
aries in  his  reproaches,  "  have  since  been  declared  invalid  by 
the  local  government,  being  repudiated  by  the  native  owners 
on  the  plea  of  inadequate  compensation,  wilful  double  dealing, 
or  actual  fraud."t  "  The  Church  of  England  missionaries," 
says  a  writer  in  1860 — for  it  is  a  notable  feature,  as  we  saw  in 
India  and  China,  of  Protestant  missions,  that  their  latest 
annalists  are  as  full  of  rebuke  as  all  who  preceded  them — 
"  claimed  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  acres  of  land ;" 
and  the  arts  by  which  the  reverend  claimants  had  appropriated 
them  are  sufficiently  revealed  by  the  fact  that  the  final  judicial 
award  compelled  them  to  resign  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 

•  Rermrhs  on  the  Pott  and  Preient  ttate  of  New  Zealand,  by  Walter  Brodie, 
p.  62  (1845). 
f  The  New  Zealand  Qttettion,  by  Louis  Chamerovzow,  ch.  i.,  p.  4. 
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snnd !  "  Archdeacon  Ilonry  Williams  and  some  others,"  adds 
the  same  authority,  Averc  at  length  admonished,  but  not  till  it 
was  found  thai  the  English  pui)lic  would  no  longer  tolerate 
their  ])roc('edikigs,  "that  they  mtist  cither  give  up  their  ex 'ph- 
sive  giants  of  land,  or  leave  the  service  of  the  mission.  Tito 
Archdeacon  chose  the  latter  course.  V/hen  he  had  suffered 
su8{H<nsion  for  five  years,  he  was  restored" — to  booome  once 
more  a  guide  tn  the  heathen,  and  an  ornament  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  New  Zealand. 

The  missionaries  had  now  no  alternative  but  to  he  content 
with  their  salaries,  and  to  trade  or  speculate  only  through  the 
agency  of  others.  But  the  societies  at  home  had  prepared  at 
least  a  partial  compensation,  by  arranging  that  the  wealth  of 
their  agents  should  vary  as  the  number  of  their  children !  The 
tariff  of  missionary  rewards,  we  learn  from  Dr.  Dieffi-nbuch.was 
on  the  following  scale :  "  When  the  question  of  providing  for 
the  children  of  the  missionaries  was  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  iu  London,  two 
hundred  acres  for  each  child  was  thought  to  be  a  lilwral  allow- 
ance." He  adds  that  "  ten  acres  of  arable  land  must  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  for  all  reasonable  wants  of  an  individual." 
But  we  have  seen  that  the  revenues  of  the  missionary  societies 
are  large,  and  the  benevolence  of  their  subscribers  inexhaustible.* 

One  circumstance  only  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  too  pros- 
perous career  of  the  missionaries  in  New  Zealand  attracted 
attention,  as  we  have  observed,  even  in  the  assembly  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  a  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
iu  1845,  "the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,"  of  %vhich 
we  shall  hear  more  presently,  was  contrasted  by  more  than  one 
speaker  with  that  of  the  Protestants.  The  late  Sir  Robert 
Inglis,  the  official  apologist  of  the  Church  of  England  on  all 
occasions  and  against  all  adversaries,  offered  to  the  House  of 
Commons  this  explanation.  "  It  must  always  be  recollected," 
he  said,  "  that,  after  no  length  of  time,  could  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic missionaries  have  to  provide  for  families."  The  same  thing, 
happily  for  the  progress  of  Christianity,  was  true  of  the  first 
Apostles ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Sir  Robert  Inglis 
should  introduce  this  consideration  to  the  notice  of  the  House. 

A  more  candid  and  better  informed  critic,  who  had  seen  both 
classes  of  missionaries  at  their  work,  while  ho  laments  that  the 
Protestant  teachers  "were  very  censurable,"  adds  the  very 
reflection  which  Sir  Robert  Inglis  prudently  suppressed.  "  The 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries,"  Dr.  Thomson  remarks,  "  would 

*  In  like  manner,  "  the  Chapluns  of  Kew  South  Walet  were  gratnitossly  pre. 
;iented  with  one  thouiand  «ix  hnndred  acrea  per  child"  Exowrtion  in  New 
Zealand,  p.  60. 
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not  take  advantage  of  tho  trade ;  for  the  mi«9i«marieg  of  this 
Church  in  other  countries  have  generally  ohoyed  the  spirit  of  the 
holy  injunction  to  the  first  Christian  missionaries  in  the  world : 
'  Take  nothing  for  your  journey,  neihor  staves,  nor  scrip,  neither 
hroad,  neither  money,  neither  have  two  coats  apiece  ;"  — a  con- 
trast which  we  have  seen  euiphatically  traced  by  another  witness, 
when  ho  told  the  House  of  Commons,  "  Christ  said,  Leave  all ; 
thev  say,  Take  all."  ^        *     .  ,     , 

And  now  that  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves,  it  is  time  to  inquire  what  has  been  the 
result  of  their  labours.  In  the  first  ])lacc,  it  is  undeniable  that 
a  large  number  of  the  natives  have  gradually  been  induced,  like 
the  Cingalese  during  the  Dutch  occupation,  to  profess  a  nominal 
Christianity.  Irresistible  motives  have  conspired  to  provoke 
their  external  acquiescence  in  the  religion  of  their  masters. 
From  them  they  have  learned  many  European  arts,  tending  to 
augment  their  ease  and  enjoyment;  .  nd  "their  fine  intellect 
enables  them  at  once  to  perceive  the  great  value  of  these  crafts."* 
From  them  they  learned  the  value  ot  land,  and  of  its  products, 
for  which  they  quickly  understood  the  strangers  would  be  their 
surest  customers.  "The  success  of  the  missionaries  in  Ncav 
Zealand,"  observes  Mr.  BroAvn,  "  is  chiefly  referable,  not  by  any 
means  to  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  natives  f  )r  religious  instruc- 
tion, but  to  their  hope  of  selling  their  land,  building  houses,  or 

general  trading."t 

The  same  observation  has  been  made  by  many  other  writers. 

"  UtiUtarian  motives,"  says  Colonel  Mundy,  "  have  undoubtedly 

been  very  powerful  auxiliaries  to  their  reception  of  the  Christian 

faith."$     "  The  greater  part  of  the  so-called  Christian  natives," 

Mr.  Carne  Bidwill  informs  us,  "  have  only  been  attracted  to 

become  converts  by  the  easy  mode  of  life  which  they  enjoy  at 

the  missionary  establishments."^     "  They  seem  to  understand 

little,  and  to  ciux'  less,  about  the  principles  of  the  Christian 

creed,"  says  another  independent  witness,  but  they  appreciate 

the  "many  useful  arts"  which  the  missionaries  can  teach  them, 

and  easily  understand  that  it  is  "  their  policy  to  support  and 

encourage  the  missionaries."!!     "  Many  have  been  the  supposed 

converts  to  missionary  instruction,"  says  Mr.  Polack  in  1840, 

"  from  the  crafty  feeling  of  bettering  their  present  condition."1f 
* 

*  Brown's  lfe»  Zealand,  ch.  ii.,  p.  30. 

t  P-  80. 

X  Atutralatian  Colonies,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  138. 

S  Bamblet  in  New  Zealand,  p.  86. 

ij  Bovings  in  the  Pacific,  by  a  Merchant  long  retident  at  Tahiti,  vol.  1.,  oh.  ix., 

p.  227. 

f  Mannera  and  Cuetonu  of  the  New  Zealandert,  by  I.  S.  Polack,  E»q.,  Tol.  it., 

ch.  xxii.,  p.  235. 
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"Wo  are  growing  old,"  is  an  expression  which  Mr.  Wakefield 
sometimes  heard  amongst  them, "  and  want  our  cliildron  to  have 
protection  in  people  from  Europe."*  "The  natives,"  siivh  Mr. 
Ilay,  "  arc  anxious  tob<'  placed  under  the  protection  of  British 
l;iw,  and  would  Im^  willing  to  receive  nnv  pcrscin  vested  with 
power  to  enforce  it."t  "  All,"  savs  Dr.  Thomson, "  looked  ujxin 
the  missionary  and  his  effects  ns  their  own  property."^  ^  And  so 
well  was  this  understood  by  the  authorities  in  New  Zealand, 
that  when  a  new  tribe  announced  their  adhesion  to  the  misHioiiary 
party,  Mr.  Forsaith,  who  held  the  office  of"  Pr(»tcctor  of  Abori- 
^nes,"  contented  himself  with  reportinj;  to  the  local  govern- 
ment that  it  had  "  nominally  embraced  Christianity."^  What 
the  profession  was  worth  we  shall  see  presently. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  far  from  encountering  even  the  pre- 
liminary   difficulties  which  commonly  ini])((le  the  progress  of 
missions  in  heathen  lands,  everything  tended  in  New  Zealand 
to  promote  and  accelerate  it ;  so  that  Mr.  Tlrown  reproaches  the 
missionaries,  with  apparent  reascm,  that  "  they  have  themselves 
to  blame   that   success   has   not  been  nnieh  greater."     Every 
human  aid  which  could  promote  that  succi>ss  was  freely  placed 
at   their   disposal.     If  a   new   mission    is   to  be   opened,   the 
governor   does   not   disdain   to   accompany  the  missionary   in 
person,  and  goes  to  induct  him,  surroinided  by  siich  pomj)  and 
circumstance   as    his   yM«st-regal    office    permits  ;||    and    thus 
forcibly  admonishes  the  "  fine  intellect"  of  the  natives  that  th<^ 
power  which  they  may  never  more  hope  to  resist,  and  from 
whose  patronage  alone  they  can  henceforth  expect  grace;  and 
favour,  is  permanently  enlisted  on  the  side  of  their  Protestant 
teachers.     To  them   they  must  now  look  for  prosperity,  for 
instruction  in  domestic  arts,  and  even  for  daily  employnnnt. 
The  very  agents  selected  from  amongst  the  natives  as  "cite- 
chists"  or  "assistant  preachers"  are   thus  described  by  Mr. 
Wakefield.     "The  principal  teachers  under  the  missionaries 
are  generally  their  house-servants  at  the  same  time,  black  their 
shoes,  clean  their  windows,  make  their  beds,  groom  their  horses, 
and  cook  their   dinner."     And  we   cannot  be   surprised  that 
barbarians   whose   acuteness  has   become  a  proverb,  and  who 
enjoy  daily  opportunities  of  exercising  it,  should  reflect  seriously 
upon  the  ample  resources  which  they  perceive  to  be   at  the 
tUsposal  of  their  masters.     They  may  be  i-norant  of  the  exact 

•  Adventure  in  New  Zealand,  vol.  i.,  ch.  Iv.,  p.  73.  „  r 

+  Journal  of  the  Royal  Oeogra/plneal  Society,  vol.  ii.,  p.  184. 

I  Vol.  i.,  p.  816. 

§  Parliamentary  Papers,  voL  xxx.,  p.  178  (1846).  .    , .     ,  ^     m  u 

II  See  Sir  George  Grey'a  Overland  Expedition  from  Auckland  to  Taranakt, 
18(0. 
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nnnnal  rrvcnuo  of  tliP  various  nuHsionnry  socictios,  hut  thoy 
Imvi'  •lct«<tr«l  that  it  ih  lar^o  onouf^li  to  juHtify  the  »hr»'W(l 
lalruhition,  ihiit  even  the  ^f(•m'rous  HvinK  of  the  nuMsioiuirits 
Avill  not  wholly  cxhiiuHt  it,  iiiul  that  a  coiiHidcrahlo  »uq)lu8  will 
Im'  ni>i)li(ul)l«'  to  their  own  want». 

It  was  ifinaike<l  hy  Mr.  Terry,  in  1843,  that  "at  the  enor- 
moiiH  nnntial  exiH-nHC  of  ahove  fourteen  thousand  pounds,  in  th(i 
twenty-fifth  y«>ar  of  its  estahlishinent  in  New  Zealand,  the 
Church  MisHitniary  Society  (tnly  provided  for  the  reliKious  and 
scholastic  instruction  of  tlu!  Aborij?ines  ciffht  missionaries,  and 
sixteen  catechists."*  Many  years  later,  we  are  told  by  Dr. 
Selwyn,  of  whom  wo  shall  have  to  speak  more  fully  hereafter, 
that  the  result  of  one  appeal  for  pecuniary  contributions  to  tho 
New  Zealand  mission  was  this,  that  "  the  post  for  some  days 
sci-med  to  rain  bank-note8."t  The  Wesleyans  also,  as  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Turt(m  relates,  had  spnt  eighty  thousand  pounds  l)cfore 
1844.:|:  Lastly,  the  Canterbury  settlement,  the  latest  mis- 
Bionary  cnterpris(>  in  this  colony,  was  conducted  from  its  very 
origin  with  such  careful  financial  forethought,  that  "  one-third 
of  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  *  land  sales'  is  appropriated,"  we 
learn  from  Mr.  HuvHthouse,  "  to  religious  and  educational  pur- 
poses ;"§  and  in  1850  the  projectors  cheerfully  estimate  their 
eventual  sluire  from  this  source  at  one  million  8terling.|| 

The  natives,  then,  had  manifold  and  urgent  motives  for  close 
alliance  with  the  Protestant  missionaries.  So  clearly  did  they 
perceive  that  lliey  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
by  tho  nominal  profession  of  Protestantism,  that  considerations 
of  interest  overcame,  in  the  case  of  large  numbers,  the  repug- 
nance  with  which  the  avarice  of  the  missionaries  had  inspired 
them.  It  was  indeed  strongly  suspected,  as  Mr.  Tyrone  Power 
observes,  that  "a  struggle  for  temporal  advantages"  chiefly 
influenced  the  latter  ;1[  or,  as  Dr.  Dieffenbach  relates,  "  that  the 
missionaries  sought  to  convert  them  only  with  a  view  to  their 
own  aggrandisement  ;"**  but  if  the  natives  could  share  in  the 
benefits  by  which  a  more  active  commerce  was  sure  to  be 
accompanied,  they  were  willing  to  overlook  this  defect  in  their 
religious  teachers,  and  even  to  do  their  best  to  imitate  it.  In 
this,  as  all  the  witnesses  affirm,  they  were  entirely  successfuL 

•  New  Zealand,  &c.,  p.  189. 

f  The  Melanesian  Munon,  by  O.  A.  Selwyn,  D.D.,  Lord  Biabop  of  New 
Zealand,  Letter  i.,  p.  61  (1853). 

X  Brown'g  New  Zealand,  app.  p.  273. 

§  New  Zealand,  &c.,  p.  156. 

II  Canterbury  Papers,  p.  7  (1860). 

*(;■  Sketches  in  New  Zealand,  by  W.  Tyrone  Power,  D.A.C.Q.,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  147 
(1849). 

••  Travels,  &c.,  vol.  i.,  cb.  viii.,  p.  169. 
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The  nativeo  still  said,  indeed,  and  sonutimcM  even  in  tlw  pre- 
Hcnce  of  the  missioimrii  h,  that  "their  only  reaMon  for  coiiiinfj;  to 
New  Zealand  was  that  it  was  a  better  eoiintry  than  tluir  own."* 
Hut  tliis  convict  ion  did  not  «l«'ter  them  from  ])rotitiii><  by  their 
instructive  example.     With  what  fatal  rcHultn  that  example  has 
Im'cu  attended  is  sulHciently  revealed  in  the  following  passu;,'es. 
*'  They  have  become   eovetous,   suspicious,  and    unfortunate, 
savs  Dr.  Dietfenbach,  the  friend  and  associate  of  the  rrotestant 
missionaries.     "  Thev  have  lost  n  great  part  of  their  hosjiitality 
and  p(diteness,  ind  their  refusing  aid  when  the  stranger  is  most 
in  want  of  it,    >v  exacting  exorbitant  recompense  for  it,  makes 
travelling  now  very  annoyi ug."     Mr.  Davi<l  Hough,  another 
I'rotestant  traveller,  who  wns  on  a  certain  occasion  the  guest  of 
"Archdeacon  IJroAvn,"  relates  that"  the  demands  made  were  so 
exorbitant,"  even  for  thv    smallest    -rvici:  ,  that  his  host  lent 
him  "his  own  men  rather  than  s.  '^vr  us  to  submit  to  imposi- 
tion."    And  80  Uttle  ashamed    ,  :e  ihese  "  Christian"  natives 
of  their  new  vice,  that,  as  Mr.  Rough  adds,  they  openly  boasted 
of"  their  success  in  exw  .■  /  high  pay  ."t  '    18(^2,  Mr.  Hodder, 
who  relates  that  "  few  .f  tli  •  natives  have  any  partiality  for  the 
English  settlements,"  which  they  only  visit  for  the  purposes  of 
gain,  laments  that  this  greedy  and  mercenary  spiri:  v-  is  more 
apparent  than  ever.J     "Instead  of  enjoying  themselves  with 
song  and  the  merry  dance,  as  formerly,"  says  Mr.  Brown,  "  they 
arc   absorbed  in    thinking    of  their   next    bargain  with   the 
Europeans."      "How   Is  it  likely,"   asks  another  Protestant 
writer,  "  that  their  avarice  should  be  subdued,  when  they  saw 
those  people  who  came  to  preach  the  Gospel  grasping  to  obtain 
large  landed  property,  and  those  who  were  guilty  of  downright 
vicer'§  , 

It  appears,  too,  that  they  had  already  learned  to  quote  tlio 
Protestant  Bible  in  defence  of  their  greed  and  impurity.  Mr. 
Fox  give  :>amples,  in  1861,  such  as  the  followinij.  "  One  of 
them,  wliC.i  the  governor  was  upbraiding  with  having  sold  his 
land  three  or  four  times  over  to  different  jiarties,  justified  him- 
self by  quoting  the  passage, '  After  thou  hadst  sold  it,  was  it 
not  (liine  own  V  And  a  very  intelligent  native,  to  whom  I  waa 
nointing  out  the  impropriety  of  having  three  wives,  replied, 
•  Oh,  never  mind,  all  the  same  as  Solomon !'  A  much  more 
serious  misapplication  of  the  Scripture  occurred  during  the  late 
war,  when  many  of  them  tore  up  their  Bibles  to  make  Avaddmg 

•  Dr.  Lang*!  New  Zealand,  p.  42.  .     t»    m 

t  Narrative  qf  a  Journey  through  part  of  the  Sorth  of  New  Zeala  nd,  by  David 
Bough,  p.  18. 

J  Memorie*  of  New  Zedland  Life,  pp.  88,  67  (1862).  % 

§  Lettertfrom  Wanganui,  p.  89  (1846).  .    .  6 
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for  their  gims."*  Even  the  native  "  preachers,"  whom  the  mis- 
sionaries somewhat  imprudently  deputed  to  represent  them  in 
the  interior,  and  who  were,  of  course,  the  flower  of  their  "  con- 
verts," "  raised  a  very  considerable  income,"  we  are  informed  by 
Mr.  Shortland,  "  in  the  shape  of  iron  pots,  boxes,  blankets,  and 
fire-arms,  as  fees  for  performing  the  ceremonies  of  marrying, 
burying,  &c."t 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  these  melancholy  statements, 
which  for  the  honour  of  our  race  and  nation  we  would  have 
gladly  suppressed,  if  they  had  not  been  already  recorded  by  a 
crowd  of  Protestant  writei-s ;  but  we  may  content  ourselves  with 
adding  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  than  whom  no  >vriter  on 
New  Zealand  has   enjoyed  better  opportunities  of  estimating 
the  native  character,  and  the  effects  of  the  Protestant  missions 
upon  it.     "  The  most  disagreeable  and  saddening  remark,"  says 
this  intelligent  >vriter,   "which   I  made  was  this,  that  the 
natives  appeared  to  have  entirely  abandoned  their  primitive  and 
beautiful  hospitality,  the  great  redeeming  point  in  the  character 
of  the  most  ferocious  and  treacherous  heathen  native,  whom  no 
influence  of  any  sort  has  yet  changed  for  the  better,  or  perverted 
from  the  customs  of  his  fathers.     Every  village  (of  the  '  Christ- 
ians ')  reminded  me  of  the  '  touters '  on  the  pier  at  Boulogne, 
seeking  to  pounce  on  an  unfortunate  traveller.     Instead  of  the 
former  dignified  reception,  with  a  house  assigned  you  by  the  chief, 
the  whole  population  rushes  at  you ;  but  you  soon  find  that, 
whichever  you  may  choose,  you  have  to  pay  for  each  small  kit  of 
potatoes,  for  the  carrying  of  water,  or  of  fern  for  your  bed,  and 
even  for  every  stick  of  firewood  before  you  are  allowed  to  bum 
it."{    And  this  account  is  confirmed,  in  1859,  by  the  latest 
Avriter  on  New  Zealand,  who,  while  noticing  that  even  at  that 
date   "  their  religion  consisted  more  in    words  than  deeds," 
still  adds  the  same  sign  of  declension,  "  that  Christian  natives 
were  less   given  to  hospitality  than  the  heathens."§    What 
they  have  become  at  last,  we  shall  learn  at  the  close  of  this 
chapter. 

Such,  as  their  own  friends  attest,  is  the  first  and  most  obvious 
result  of  the  action  of  Protestant  missionaries  upon  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand.  Let  us  inquire  in  the  next  place,  and  still 
from  the  same  impartial  witnesses,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
religion  which  they  have  been  induced  to  profess,  how  far  it 
resembles  Christianity,  and  what  influence  it  exerts  over  their 

•  The  Six  Colonies  of  New  Zealand,  by  William  Fox,  p.  82  (1861). 
t  The  Southern  Jiutricte  of  New  Zealand,  by  £dward  Shortland,  M.A.,  p.  268 
(1851). 
1  Adventure  in  New  Zealand,  vol.  ii.,  cb.  xiv.,  p.  868. 
§  Dr. lliomBOD,  vol.  ii., p.  164.  .  i  .,.v.\^ .  ,  *    ...^ 
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habits  and  character.  As  the  evidence  is  copious,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  diversity  of  the  witnesses,  absolutely  uniform,  it  will,  per- 
haps, be  most  convenient  to  follow  the  order  of  dates.  Dr.  Lang 
has  traced  for  us  the  results  of  Protestant  missions  in  New 
Zealand  up  to  1839 ;  other  authorities,  equally  competent  and 
unexceptionable,  will  carry  on  the  history  to  the  present  hour. 

Already,  in  1832,  a  -tvriter  in  the  Asiatic  Journal,  aiiex  a 
review  of  some  of  the  facts  which  we  have  been  considering, 
pronounced  this  verdict  upon  the  missionaries  in  New  Zealand 
and  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  "  We  have  come  to  the 
painful  conclusion,  that  the  presence  of  the  missionaries  in  New 
Zealand  and  Otaheite  has  been  productive  of  more  mischief 
than  good."*  And  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Earle,  who  indignantly 
reproaches  their  worldly  and  uncharitable  lives,  and  exposes  the 
real  character  of  their  "  converts,"  emphatically  declares,  "  I 
never  saw  one  proselyte  of  their  converting."! 

in  the  year  1836  we  come  to  Mr.  Yate,  a  Church  of  England 
missionary,  whose  operations  as  a  dealer  in  provisions  have 
already  been  noticed.  Here  is  a  conversation  which  he  relates 
between  iiimself  and  one  of  his  male  converts. 

Mr.  Yate.  "  What  is  the  new  heart  like  ?  "    Answer.    "  Like 
yours  ;  it  is  very  good." 
"  Where  is  its  goodness  ? " 

"  Answer.  "  It  is  altogether  good :  it  tells  me  to  lie  down  and 
sleep  aU  day  on  Sunday,  and  not  to  go  and  fight." 
"  When  did  you  pray  last  ? "  .  .  »s 

"  This  morning."  mit. 

"  What  did  you  pray  for  ?  " 

"  I  said,  O,  Jesus  Christ,  give  me  a  blanket,  in  order  that  I 
may  believe."  X 

This  view  of  the  proper  objects  of  prayer  seems  to  have  been 
universal  with  Protestant  New  Zealanders.  Here  is  a  letter 
which  Mr.  Yate  received  fi-om  one  of  his  neophytes,  and  his 
book  contains  similar  specimens  of  their  epistolary  style. 
"  Mr.  Yate,  how  do  you  do  ?  Sick  is  my  heart  for  a  blanket. 
Yes,  forgotten  have  you  the  young  pigs  I  gave  you  last  summer. 
My  pipe  is  gone  out,  and  there  is  not  tobacco  Math  me  to  fill  it : 
where  should  I  have  tobacco  ?  Remember  the  pigs  which  I 
gave  you :  you  have  not  given  me  anything  for  them.  I  fed 
you  with  sucking  pigs  j  therefore  I  say,  do  not  forget."  §  Mr, 
Yate  was  evidently  doomed  to  be  reminded  of  an  animal  with 
which  his  missionary  careier  had  made  him  too  well  acquainted, 

•  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  p.  106.    New  Series. 
\  Nine  Montha'  Suidence  injfeio  Zealand,  by  Augustui  Earle,  p.  201> 
.  I  Account  of  New  Zealand,  ^  v.,  p.  222.  2 
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Advancing  to  184.0,  we  come  to  Mr.  Polack,  and  to  the  careful 
and  minute  account  which  he  has  given  of  New  Zealand  and 
its  inhabitants.  "  The  attempts  to  instil  a  real  belief  in  the 
Christian  reUgion  into  the  minds  of  the  benighted  natives,"  he 
says,  "has  hitherto  decidedly  failed,"  after  an  experiment 
which  already  lasted  twenty-six  years,  aided  by  every  human 
advantage  which  it  was  possible  to  possess.  Not  a  few,  he 
adds,  have  professed  Protestantism,  with  the  hope  of  "  bettering 
their  present  condition ;  but  almost  in  every  instance,  where  a 
contrary  conduct  ensured  present  benefit,  the  adults  have 
renounced  their  lately-received  opinions,  and  held  aloof  from 
their  instructors."  * 

In  1841,  we  have  three  witnesses,  of  very  different  characters, 
but  all  conversant  with  the  natives  and  with  their  habits.  Mr. 
Bidmll,  though  a  friend  and  advocate  of  the  missionaries,  says, 
"  I  have  certainly  observed  that  the  '  missionary'  natives  are 
the  most  impertinent  and  least  willing  to  work."  f  Mr.  Bright, 
a  member  of  the  medical  profession,  is  more  emphatic.  The 
converts,  he  says,  "  keep  the  Sabbath,"  go  to  church,  and  even 
** subscribe  to  the  Church  and  Wesleyan  missionaries;"  u.id 
then  he  adds,  "they  are,  however,  no  more  honest  in  their 
general  transactions  than  the  rest;"  and  again,  "the  slight 
hold  religion  has  of  them  is  frequently  attested  by  their  aber- 
rations under  common  temptations."  Once  more;  "I  should 
say  that  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  native  population  can  read 
and  write  their  own  language,  and  that  they  have  a  sense  of 
moral  obligations.  Further  I  would  not  give  them  credit,  as  it 
is  doubtful  whether  piety  has  entered  the  soul."  X  Lastly,  a 
Catholic  missionary,  the  Abb^  Petijean,  who  visited  the  natives 
at  Wangarora  this  year,  whom  he  found  "  almost  entirely  Pro- 
testant," and  making  habitually  the  most  ludicrous  perversions 
of  the  Bible,  says,  "  Will  it  be  believed  that  these  poor  people 
did  not  know  that  there  is  one  God  in  Three  Persons ;  that  the 
Word  became  Man  and  died  for  us;  yet  their  teachers  have 
been  in  New  Zealand  for  more  than  twenty  years !  "  § 

In  the  following  year,  1842,  Dr.  Dieffenbach,  though  he 
endeavours  to  make  the  best  possible  case  for  the  missionaries, 
gives  this  account  of  the  effects  of  Protestant  conversion. 
"  Instead  of  an  active  warlike  race,  they  have  become  eaters  of 
potatoes,  neglecting  their  industrious  pursuits  .  .  .  and  they 
pass  their  lives  in  eating,  smoking,  and  sleeping."  In  several 
places  he  indicates  that  they  retain  as  Protestants  their  pagan 

*  Matmert  and  Custom*,  &c.,  vol.  ii,,  ch.  xxii.,  p.  285. 

t  Bmmbles,  &o.,  p.  20. 

t  A  Sutory  (jftfew  Zealand,  &Co  by  John  Bright,  M.R.C.S.,  ch.  y\.,  p.  127. 
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customs,  and  that  they  exhibit  the  influence  of  their  new  religion 
chiefly  by  a  supqrstitious  and  irrational  observance  of  the 
'  Sabbath,'  which  "  the  ill-judged  directions  of  the  missionaries"* 
have  taught  them  to  regard  as  the  capital  tenet  of  (Christianity. 

At  the  same  date,  Mr.  Heaphy,  who  had  visited  the  various 
provinces  of  New  Zealand,  thus  recounts  the  results  of  his 
observation.  . "  I  estimate  the  good  which  the  missionaries  have 
done  as  about  the  same  which  Avould  have  resulted  from  the 
settlement,  for  the  same  period,  of  a  like  number  of  respectable 
settlers  of  various  avocations,  with  the  exception  t1»at  the 
settlers  would  probably  have  tav.ght  the  natives  many  useful 
arts,  and  introduced  industry  amongst  them,  which  the  ^ais- 
sionaries  have  not."  And  presently  he  adds,  "  Much  of  what 
the  missionaries  have  endeavoured  to  teach  the  New  Zealanders 
has  had  any  but  a  good  effect  upon  them."t 

In  1843,  Mr.  King,  an  unusually  candid  missionary,  says, 
"  The  number  of  natives  under  Christian  instruction  is  very 
large,  but  the  number  of  those  who  are  decidedly  Christian  is 
very  8mall."{  Yet  twenty -nine  years  had  now  elapsed  since 
the  Protestant  missionaries  entered  New  Zealand,  and  they  had 
to  deal  with  perhaps  the  most  apt  and  intelligent  race  of  bar- 
barians in  the  world. 

The  year  1846  furnishes  six  witnesses.  The  American  Com- 
modore Wilkes,  who  commanded  the  United  States  exploring 
expedition,  relates,  that  "perhaps  those  who  have  become 
somewhat  attached  to  the  Christian  religion  may  be  a  little 
improved," — but  he  confesses  that  he  only  heard  of  a  solitary 
instance  of  such  improvement.  **  The  missionaries  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,"  he  adds,  "  appear  to  keep  aloof  from  the  natives, 
and  an  air  of  stiffness  and  pride  seems  to  prevail.  They  appear 
to  be  doing  but  little  in  making  converts.  Most  of  the  natives 
have  morning  and  evening  prayers,  but  their  practices  and  cha- 
racter show  anything  but  a  reform  in  their  lives."§  Mr.  Brodie 
notices  in  the  same  year,  as  a  proof  of  the  feeble  influence  of 
Protestantism,  that  Dr.  Selwyn  and  his  colleague  Dr.  Williams 
tried  in  vain  to  prevent  their  own  followers  from  fighting.  || 
Mr.  Brown  at  the  same  date  observes, — and  his  position  gave 
him  unusual  opportunities  of  judging, — that  "  the  Church  mis- 
sionaries in  particular" — meaning  the  Episcopalians — "  have 
not  foiind  their  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  natives,  and  are  not  so 

•  Travels,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  110. 

t  Narrative,  &e.,  ch.  V.,  p.  52. 
.  t  Polj/neria  and  New  Zealand,  by  the  Right  Rev.  M.  Rusiell,  ch.  z.,  p.  861 
(2nd  edition). 

§  United  Statet  Exploring  E^fedilion,  by  Charles  Wilkei,  U.S.N.,  vol.  iiL, 
ch.  xii.,  pp.  400,  401. 
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much  respected  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  One  powerful 
cause  of  this  has  been  their  adoption  of  a  pecuharly  hard 
and  illiberal  system  of  dealing  Avith  the  natives  in  commercial 
matters,  which  has  produced  a  highly  unfavourable  contrast  m 
this  respect  with  the  conduct  of  the  other  settlers."*  Thirty 
years,  it  soems,  had  eflfected  no  change  in  their  character. 

Mr.  Wakefield  confirms,  in  his  well-knoAvn  work,  the  same 
facts.     Of  the  so-called  Christian  'natives  he  says,  "  they  ap- 
peared to  be   tamed  without  being  civilized;   and  he   gives 
'examples  of  the  imprudent  boasts  and  exaggerations  by  which 
the  missionaries  too  often  attempted  to  deceive  their  supporters 
at  home.     Hongi  and  Waikato,  two  New  Zealand  chiefs,  were 
sent  over  and  exhibited  by  them  to  English  audiences  as  "  perfect 
and  very  devout  Christians  ;"  but  as  soon  as  the  former,  enriched 
by  the  presents  of  his  credulous  admirers,  returned  to  his  own 
countrv,  "he  appeared  in  his  true  character  as  an  ambitious 
and  blood-thirsty  warrior."     One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  destroy 
"  the  Wesleyan  mission  at  Wangaroa."     But  without  multiply- 
ing these  characteristic  details,  let  it  suflSce  to  quote  the  follow- 
ing impressive  statement,  in  wliich  Mr.  Wakefield  appreciates 
the  historical  results  of  Protestant  missions  in  New  Zealand. 
"  It  was  a  matter  of  constant  observation,  among  all  classes  of 
settlers,  that  the  results  of  the  missionary  system  of  instruction 
Avere  not  by  anv  means  satisfactory.     At  Wellington  no  less 
than  at  Wangaiiui,  and  at  other  places  where  there  were  no 
white  settlers,  this  fact  began  to  startle  the  impartial  observer. 
The  only  good  result  that  appeared  to  have  been  obtained,  was 
the  strict  and  rigid  adherence  to  the  mere  forms  of  the  Christ- 
ian religion.     But  it  was  hardly  a  matter  of  doubt  that  the 
conversion  penetrated  no  deeper  than  the  mere  forms.     As  a 
body,  they  were  distinctly  inferior  in  point  of  moral  character  to 
the  natives  who  remained  with  their  ancient  customs  unchanged. 
...  At  some  places,  such  as  Patea,  where  their  rehgious  enthu- 
siasm was  carried,  in  form,  to  the  most  extravagant  pitch,  they 
maintained  the  very  worst  character  for  honesty,  and  courtesy 
to  a  stranger.     It  must  be  remembered  that  no  white  man  had 
dwelt  there.     The  missionary  system  had  therefore  enjoyed  a 
fair  trial,  without  the  interference  of  civilization."! 

In  the  same  year,  another  Protestant  witness  wrllcs  as  follows 
from  Wanganni.  "  I  state  my  belief  that  the  missionaries  have 
done  very  little,  if  anything,  towards  the  improvement  of  either 
the  civil  or  moral  condition  of  the  Maoris.  It  will  be  urged 
that  the  natives  must  be  better  than  before,  as  they  are  nearly 


•  Ch.  ii.,  p.  84u 
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all  Christians.  Truly  as  fAr  as  the  name  they  are — but  what 
else.'  I  appeal  to  any  one  who  knows  anything  of  them, 
whether  they  are  one  jot  more  moral  or  more  civilized  than 
their  neighbours  the  *  deeils,*  as  the  imchristian  natives  are 
styled  par  excellence  ;  whether,  in  fact,  you  would  not  sooner, 
at  any  time,  trust  or  believe  a  '  detiV  rather  than  a  mission- 
ary ?"*  Another  witness  from  the  same  place,  and  in  the 
same  volume,  says  of  the  Protestant  converts,  "  Generally 
speaking,  they  are  distinguished  from  the  unconverted  natives  as 
rogues,  thieves,  and  liars."t  A  third  declares  that  "  polygamy 
is  still  not  uncommon,  the  principal  chief  at  Putiki  having  three 
>vives,  all  missionaries ^X 

Lastly,  still  in  the  same  year.  Dr.  Selwyn  tells  us  of  "  a  native 
teacher  who  relapsed  into  sin,"  and  of  a  chief  who  told  him, 
that  "  his  own  backwardness  of  belief  was  owing  to  the  bad 
conduct  of  the  baptized  natives"%  Thirty-one  years  had  now 
elapsed. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Fitzroy,  a  friend  and  companion  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, reports  still  more  unfavourably.  "  Religion,"  he  says, 
"  has  lost  much  of  the  limited  influence  which  was  acquired  pre- 
vious to  1840."  And  then  he  explains  his  meaning.  Hitherto, 
the  Protestants  had  at  least  none  but  friendly  witnesses  of  their 
failm-e  in  this  chosen  field  of  their  operations.  This  advantage 
they  were  now  losing  for  ever.  "Roman  Catholics,"  Mr.  Fitz- 
roy adds,  "  have  entered  the  field  which  was  exclusively  Pro- 
testant till  1838."||  It  was  apparently  high  time,  and  we  shall 
see  presently  what  welcome  they  received. 

In  1847,  Mr.  Angas,  a  friend  of  Dr.  DiefFenbaoh,  still  notes 
the  force  of  the  old  superstitions,  and  records  that  "  even  those 
natives  who  have  embraced  Christianity,"  are  subject  to  their 
influence,  and  especially  to  "  the  dread  of  the  supposed  power  of 
witchcraf't."1I 

In  1849, — such  a  history  should  be  pursued  to  the  end, — a 
British  officer  visits  New  Zealand  on  service.  He  is  amazed  to 
find  himself  fighting  against  "  Protestant  natives,"  of  whom  he 
probably  knew  nothing  but  from  the  florid  narratives  of  mis- 
sionary records,  and  this  is  his  reflection  upon  the  curious  fact : 
"  It  appears  to  me  unaccountable,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  natives  who  took  part  with  John 
Heki  against  the  government  in  the  Bay  of  Islands  were  Fro- 


*  Letters  from  Wangmmi,  p.  8. 
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testants.***  He  does  not,  however,  fiotico  the  curious  fact,  that 
on  tlic  very  day  previous  to  that  on  which  Heki  and  his  followers 
attacked  the  British  force,  slaying  their  commander  and  forcing 
them  to  retire,  these  Anglican  disciples  had  attended  a  religious 
service  conducted  by  a  Protestant  Archdeacon.t 

Heki  himself  was  a  notable  specimen  of  the  influence  of  Pro- 
testant "  conversion,"  and  deserves  a  moment's  notice.  "  Thisman 
was educatedhy  the  missionaries,"  says  Dr.  Thomson,  "and had 
acquired  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  Bible ;  he  was  baptized  in  the 
presence  of  the  British  Resident,  and  the  tears  he  shed  on  the 
occasion  showed  how  keenly  he  felt  the  solemnity  of  that  Sacra- 
ment.^' And  what  was  the  effect  of  Protestantism  upon  this 
noble  savage,  "  whose  mind  was  of  the  order  found  in  the  front 
rank  of  intellectual  progress  ?"  Here  is  the  answer.  "  He  fell 
back  into  heathenism,  and  took  delight  in  religious  disputes ;  he 
argued  against  the  truths  of  Scripture,  and  confounded  Christ- 
ians with  their  own  weapons."  And  that  the  miserable  form  of 
Christianity  presented  to  him,  and  especially  its  incessant 
divisions  and  the  malice  displayed  in  them,  produced  this  effect, 
is  proved  by  his  own  expressive  taunt :  "  One  bee-hive  is  very 
good,  several  are  troublesome.''^ 

In  1850,  Mr.  Brunner  thus  describes  the  Anglican  mission  at 
Taramakau :  "  The  natives  here  are  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  attend  service  regulaily;  but  they  appear  to  be 
very  ignorant  of  its  nature  or  meaning. "§ 

The  year  1861  supplies  three  valuable  witnesses.  The  first  is 
Mr.  Shortland,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Sehvyn,  and  apparently  himself 
a  missionary.  This  gentleman  gives  us  a  description  of  the 
higher  class  of  "  converts,"  whose  special  merits  had  earned  for 
them  the  lucrative  distinction  of  being  employed  as  assistant 
preachers  of  Protestant  doctrine,  and  by  the  aid  of  whose 
superior  intelligence  it  was  proposed  to  act  vigorously  upon  the 
native  mind.  Mr.  Shortland  employs  one  of  them,  who  had 
been  "educated  in  the  house  of  an  EngUsh  missionary,"  to 
preach  for  him  on  Sunday.  It  was  a  rash  experiment.  "I 
afterwards  saw  cause,"  Mr.  Shortland  observes,  "  to  regret  that 
I  had  not  dissuaded  him  from  undertaking  an  office  he  was  little 
qualified  to  discharge."  Of  another  "  native  preacher  "  of  the 
same  class,  he  says,  "as  parts  of  his  composition  were  often  very 
absurd,  I  thought  it  right  to  forbid  him  the  use  of  extemporary 
prayer,  and  to  confine  him  to  our  old  forms."    But  it  was  only 
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*  Remmiscencei  of  Twelve  MontM  Service  in  New  Zealand,  by  Lient.  H.  F. 
McKillop,  R.N.,  p.  86. 
f  Flanagan,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ili.,  p.  116. 
X  Or.  Thomron,  vol.  il.,  p.  96. 
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by  threatening  to  dismiss  him  altogether,  which  would  have 
involved  the  loss  of  his  salary,  that  he  restrained  his  dangerous 
improvisation.  Speaking  generally  of  the  whole  class,  he  Avritcs 
as  follows :  "  The  missionaries  anticipated  good  results  from 
sending  out  the  best  instructed  of  their  young  converts  as 
preachers  and  missionaries  among  the  more  distant  tribes,  whom 
they  were  unable  themselves  to  visit.  The  attempt  seemed  at 
first  crowned  with  extraordinary  success — vast  numbers  being 
daily  added  to  the  body  of  professing  Christians— and  very 
favourable  reports  on  the  subject  were  constantly  forwarded  to  the 
society  in  England.  But  after  a  year  or  two  it  was  discovered 
that  great  abuses  had  been  introduced  into  the  practice  of  the 
Ciiristian  religion  by  these  native  missionaries."*  Mr.  Short- 
land  has  told  us,  what  we  might  safely  have  assumed,  that  only 
the  "  best  instructed "  were  employed  in  these  functions, 
and  these  were  the  best!  We  have  already  seen  that  they 
"  raised  a  very  considerable  income,"  by  levying  contributions 
in  kind  from  the  flocks  entrusted  to  them  by  the  English  mis- 
sionaries. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  the  same  year,  gives  further  examples  of  the 
veracity  of  the  missionary  reports,  and  of  the  real  character  of 
missionary  converts.  "  An  intelligent  clergyman,"  he  says, 
describes  Rauperaha,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  con- 
verts, as  "now  to  be  seen  every  morning  in  his  accustomed 
place,  repeating  those  blessed  truths  Avhich  teach  him  to  love  the 
Lord  with  all  his  heart."  We  can  imagine  the  sensation  which 
this  pleasing  picture  would  create  at  a  missionary  meeting  in 
England,  and  the  lavish  donations  which  it  could  not  fail  to 
provoke.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  virtues  of  this  eminent 
convert  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  "intelligent  clergy- 
man." Only  "  a  tew  days  before  his  death,"  Mr.  Fox  tells  us, 
"two  settlers  called  to  see  him.  While  there,  a  neighbouring 
missionary  came  in,  and  oflered  him  the  consolations  of  religion. 
Rauperaha  demeaned  himself  in  a  manner  highly  becoming  such 
an  occasion;  but  the  moment  the  missionary  was  gone,  he 
turned  to  his  other  visitors  and  said,  'What  is  the  use  of  all  that 
nonsense  ?  that  will  do  my  belly  no  good.'  He  then  turned  the 
conversation  on  the  Wanganui  races,  where  one  of  his  guests  had 
been  running  a  horse/'t  Captain  Cruise  relates  a  parallel  story 
of  the  chief  Tooi,  who  had  been  long  in  England,  where  he  was 
exhibited  as  a  model  convert; J  and  Mr.  Hursthouse  informs 
us  that  his  fellow-christian  Rauperaha  used  to  say  of  Captain 


•  7^  8<mthem  DiHricU  of  New  Zealand,  p.  268. 

f,The  Six  Coloniet,Tp.79. 
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Fitzroy,  the  governor,  who  was  as  easily  hepiiled  as  the  intelli- 
gent  clergymnn, — •'  he  is  soft,  hi!  is  a  pumpkin." 

Mr.  Fox  sums  up  his  own  observations  in  these  remarkable 
words :  "  I  am  often  asked  what  the  effect  of  the  influence  of 
the  missionaries  has  been  My  answer  is — Up  to  a  certain 
point,  beneficial ;  beyond  that,  Injurious  in  a  very  high  degree." 
Of  their  converts  ho  gives  a  description  worthy  of  careful  study, 
and  which  we  only  omit  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

Our  last  witness  for  this  year,  the  thirtv-seventh  of  Pro- 
testant efforts  in  New  Zealnnd,  is  a  gentleman  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits,  and  who  gives,  from  actual  observation, 
an  account  of  the  missionaries  thomHolvos  which  we  can  hardly 
venture  to  quote  in  full.  "  It  is  right  that  the  world  should 
know,"  he  says,  •'  that  there  have  been  as  many  wolves  as 
shepherds  amongst  the  folds."  And  then  he  continues  thus : 
"  I  esteem  and  venerate  holy  men  who  act  according  to  their 
profession,  and  am  aware  that  no  man  is  infallible  ;  but  when 
one  yields  to  the  *  old  man'  the  corrupt  portion  of  his  nature, 
and  finds  hims(>lf  incapable  of  subduing  his  sensual  passions, 
let  him  resign  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  not  doubly  pollute 
his  soul  and  body,  bringing  contempt  on  the  missionary  cause, 
and  standing  forth  to  the  heathen  a  mocking  comment  on  the 
Word  of  God."  We  can  hardly  be  surprised  when  this  gentle- 
man adds— and  the  examples  of  Rauperaha,  Hongki,  and  other 
chiefs  may  assist  us  to  believe  him— that  "  instead  of  improving 
the  native  character,  the  missionaries  have  superinduced,  upon 
their  other  bad  qualities,  hypocrisy  of  the  deepest  dye.  I  speak 
dispassionately  when  I  say,  that  I  conscientiously  believe  the 
moral  character  of  the  natives  has  not  been  improved  by  mis- 
sionary intercourse."* 

We  have  almost  exhausted  our  witnesses.  In  1854,  another 
Protestant  traveller  thus  describes  a  scene  in  a  church.  "  The 
service  consisted  in  singing  a  psalm,  rapidly  reading  a  chapter, 
and  as  rapidly  reading  some  of  the  Church  prayers.  I  fancied 
I  saw  a  resemblance  to  the  lifeless  formality  with  which  some 
of  our  cathedral  daily  services  are  attended."  f  We  almost 
expected  this  familiar  image. 

In  the  same  year  we  have  one  of  those  conclusive  testimonies 
which  leave  nothing  to  be  added.  The  Rev.  Robert  Young, 
who  went  to  New  Zealand  as  a  "  deputation"  from  the  Wes- 
leyan  Society,  and  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  work  which 
he  was  only  charged  to  examine  and  appreciate,  thus  describes 
its  real  character,  exactly  forty  years  after  it  had  been  com- 


•  Soving$  in  the  Faeiflo,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  223. 
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menced  by  Marsden's  advantageous  purchase.  "  In  many  cases 
their  Christianity  is  merely  nominal.  They  feel  not  its  saving 
power."  • 

In  1856,  an  English  lady,  of  a  class  which  only  exists  in 
England  and  America,  produced  a  book  which  she  entitled 
"  The  Gospel  in  New  Zealand."  It  ivjcd  not  detain  us  long. 
When  the  natives  scoff  at  her  missionary  friends,  whom  she 
depicts  as  at  least  equal  to  the  first  Apostles,  she  calls  them 
"  barbarians,  wliose  extermination  seemed  far  more  desirable 
than  their  conversi(m" — a  scntimeut  in  which  zeal  seems  to 
triumph  over  charity.  But  she  says  other  tilings  more  worthy 
of  notice.  Speaking  of  an  epoch  more  than  twenty  years 
subsequent  to  their  establishment,  she  relates  how  "  the  mis- 
sionaru's  mourned  over  the  unfruitfulness  of  their  labours  as  to 
the  conversion  of  souls,"  and  then  comes  the  following  passage, 
in  which  we  might  suspect  a  lurking  irony,  if  she  were  capable 
ofjebting  on  so  grave  a  subject :  "  It  had  been  comparatively 
easy,"  she  remarks,  "  to  dig  their  fields  and  plant  their  gardens, 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  gather  the  abundant  produce,  to  drop 
a  peach-stone  into  the  ground,  and  ere  long  to  enjoy  the  deli- 
cious fruit;  but" — and  then  she  confesses,  in  a  language 
peculiar  to  herself,  that  their  spiritual  husbandry  was  much  less 
fruitful. 

Let  us  hear  this  lady  once  more.  In  spite  of  her  wish  to 
represent  her  missionary  friends  as  almost  more  than  mortal  in 
their  virtues,  she  draws  but  a  gloomy  picture  of  their  success, 
and  terminates  her  lamentations  with  this  characteristic  dis- 
course. "  The  dangers  of  Popery  are  added  to  those  of  world- 
liness !  The  efforts  made  by  this  false  religion  are  unceasing ; 
and  though  in  those  districts  that  have  long  had  the  blessing  of 
Scriptural  teaching,  they  have  failed  in  producing  much  lasting 
effect," — we  shall  learn  more  on  that  subject  presently — "  yet 
in  the  newer  districts  they  have  been  but  too  successful  among 
the  half-awakened  and  the  remaining  heathen,  and  cause  our 
missionaries  much  anxiety."  t 

In  1857,  Mr.  Paul  fitly  sums  up  the  history  of  Protestantism 
in  New  Zealand  by  the  usual  announcement  that  "  the  New 
Zealanders  are  annually  on  the  decrease ;"  and  ventures  to 
prophesy  that  the  final  result  of  the  English  rule  will  be,  that 
"they  will  become  nearly  if  not  entirely  extinct." J  And 
English  legislators  appear  to  accept  this  result  as  inevitable, 
and  even  desirable.  "  We  have  planted  England  in  New  Zea- 
land," said  one  of  their  number,  in  a  recent  debate  of  the  House 

•  The  Southern  World,  ch.  vi'i,,  p.  161. 

t  The  Gospel  in  New  Zealand,  by  Miu  Tucker,  oh.  x.,  p.  117;  ch.  xx.,  p.  258. 
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of  (Commons:  "The  Enp;liNhm«in  will  destroy  the  Maori,  and 
till'  WMini'r  the  Mar)ri  is  destroyed  the  Iwtter."* 

Lastly,  in  1H59,  the  whole  Heries  is  elosed  hy  vanotis  and 
prej^nant  testimoniea,  of  which  it  will  snttice  to  notiee  only  a 
few.  Dr.  Thomson,  whoso  sympathies  were  all  on  the  side  -if 
the  Protestant  missionaries,  thus  descrihes  the  final  result  of 
their  lahours  after  fifty  voars  of  costly  effort.  Thirfi/six  per  cent. , 
he  says,  of  the  surviving  i>oi)ulation  are  still  avo>yed  pa>,nu»s  ; 
whil'  >f  the  nominal  ('hristians  this  is  his  candid  account: 
"  The  Christianity  of  many  of  them  is  a  rude  mixture  of 
pa-jjanism  and  the  cross,  an  adoption  strengthened  hy  sui^r- 
Btition  more  than  a  conversiim.  Alissionaries  will  deny  this ;  but 
Christian  natives,  suffering  under  sickness,  frequently  appeal 
to  their  old  gods  for  health"— t\\v  reader  will  call  to  mmd  the 
same  extraordinary  fact  in  Ceylon,—"  and  healthy  Christians 
dn!ad  violatinf?  the  tapu,  lest  the  K<>«l8  who  watch  over  that 
code  should  iiunish  them  with  sickness."  f  And  then  he  sums 
up  the  whole  history  of  half  a  century  in  these  impressive  words : 
"  The  work  of  Christianity  in  New  Zealand  is  only  begun." 

In  the  same  year,  1859,  an  official  document  was  published 
at  Auckland,  by  order  of  the  colonial  government,  and  with  the 
revelations  contained  in  that  document  we  may  at  length  deter- 
mine, without  the  risk  of  error,  the  real  influence  of  I'rotestant 
missions  in  New  Zealand,  after  an  expenditure  which  we  may 
imagine,  but  can  hardly  estimate.  And  first,  this  curious 
paper,  which  professes  to  investigate  the  true  causes  of 
the  rapid  decrease  of  the  native  population  of  the  islands, 
attests  the  grave  fact,  that  it  had  already  dwindled  at  that  date 
to  fifty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  nine,— so  that  nearly 
aeven-eightha  had  disapiKjared,  if  Cook's  estimate  were  true, 
since  the  white  man  set  foot  in  Nt  v  Zealand. 

Secondly,  all  the  witnesses  co.  ^lemed  in  obtaining  materials 
for  the  solution  of  the  poblem  proposed  to  them  are  perfectly 
unanimous  on  these  points,— that  nothing  can  now  arrest  the 
decay  of  the  population,  and  that  universal  immorality  and 
misery  are  its  chief  determining  causes.  "  An  increasing  taste 
for  spirit-drinking,"  says  Mr.  Halse,  "  is  prevalent  among  both 
sexes,  Imt  more  particularly  with  the  young,  who  resort  to  all 
kinds  of  devices  to  obtain  it."  "  In  my  opinion,"  observes  Mr. 
Fenton,  by  whom  the  evidence  was  collected  and  printed,  "  the 
social  condition  of  the  Maoris  is  inferior  to  what  it  was  five 
years  ago.  Their  houses  are  worse,  their  cultivation  more 
neglected,  and  their  mode  of  living  not  improved.    The  mills 


•  The  Timet,  March  14, 1862. 
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in  sonio  jdnres  have  not  run  for  some  tinw,  and  tho  poverty 
of  till'  people  generally  is  extrenje.  At  th«'  same  time  there 
has  appeared  a  remarkable  activity  of  mind,  directed  to  the 
<levelopntent  of  itolitieal  ideas."  ♦•  There  is  reason  to  fear,"  he 
a  idi,  that  nothing  can  save  "  a  populatiim  which  has  oncn 
reached  such  a  state  of  decrei)itude  as  '^'iit  exhibited  by  the 
Maori  iiihal)it:<nts  of  this  country."  Lastly,  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  liey  are  all  of  one  mind,  except  when  writing  to 
their  employers,  d(<clares,  that  "  the  greatest  cause  of  decn'asc 
is  uncleanness,  outwardlv  and  inwardlv,  in  diet,  dress,  and 
habitation,  in  body  and  mind,  in  all  their  thouyhta,  words,  and 
actions.^'  Such  have  been  the  effects  of  Protestanti^'m  upon 
this  noble  raei',  and  to  this  climax  Dr.  Thomson  points  when  lio 
says,  "  the  work  of  (Christianity  in  N(!W  Zealand  is  (.nly  iH'j^un.*' 
That  work  will  probably  Ixi  at  h'ngth  comjdete  wlien  tnore  is  no 
lonj^er  a  New  Z«'alander  in  existence,  and  ])aganisn.  will  have 
disappeared  when  the  last  pagan  has  {lerisliol  from  the  land. 

Tlie  facts  which  have  now  been  traced  for  us  by  so  many 
Protestant  witnesses,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  all 
recording  the  results  of  personal  observation,  do  not  require  any 
comment.  This  was  the  fruit  of  half  a  century  of  missionary 
labour.  This  was  all  that  Protestantism  could  do,  as  its  own 
agents  confess,  with  such  human  aids  and  appliances  as  never 
missionaries  possessed  before,  for  perhaps  the  nobl(<Ht  race  of 
barbarians  now  extant.  To  uproot  their  heathen  virtues,  which 
might  at  least  have  earned  a  temporal  reward,  and  to  substitute 
for  them  new  and  strange  vices — indolence,  treachery,  and 
avarice;  to  teach  them  by  their  own  example,  that  the  Christian 
religion  was  so  worthless,  tha't  even  its  ministers  mi^^ht  be  types 
of  selfishness,  luxury,  and  worldlhiess ;  to  abuse  their  simplicity 
by  mean  craft,  and  rob  them  both  of  their  land  and  its  produce, 
with  a  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  fraudulent  contract  in  the 
other;  and  finally,  to  cheat  souls  which  were  capable  of  super- 
natural virtue  by  a  narrow  and  superstitious  formalism,  or 
corrupt  them  into  systematic  hypocrisy ;  such,  as  their  own 
associates  eagerly  uttost,  has  been  the  work  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries in  New  Zealand.     Yet  even  this  is  not  all. 

There  was  still  another  'vil,  the  same  which  has  made 
England  a  byeword  througuout  Christendom,  which  it  was 
lK>ssible  to  carry  across  the  sea,  and  transplant  even  in  her  most 
remote  dependency.  The  war  of  sects,  the  licence  of  crude  and 
shifting  opinion,  the  strife  of  texts,  and  endless  discord  of 
opposing  creeds — it  was  necessary  that  New  Zealand  should 
possess  them  all.  Fatal  gift !  against  which  even  pagans  would 
have  lifted  up  the  cry  of  fear  and  supplication,  if  they*  had 
known  what  it  would  bring  in  its  train.     But  this  is  the  final 
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clmstisomont  which  ago«  of  impenitence  hiivc  hrouRht  upon  the 
heathen  worUl  in  these  last  (hiys,  and  which  not  even  apostlen— 
though  tliey  were  as  wise  as  St.  Paul,  as  mighty  as  St.  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  or  as  fervent  as  St.  Francis  Xavier— couUl 
now   avert  from  them.     Protestantism  is  the  last  scourge   of 

heathenism.  .  ,        ,        ■    • 

Let  us  see,  before  we  conclude  this  history,  what  tlie  mission- 
aries themselves  relate  of  the  effects  of  religious  divisions  in 
New  Zealand.  "  We  need  not  wonder,"  says  Dr.  Selwyn,  "  at 
the  controversies  which  are  raging  at  home,  when  even  in  the 
most  distant  parts  of  this  most  remote  of  all  countries,  in  places 
hitherto  unvisited  by  English  missionaries,"— he  is  speaking  of 
Jtuapuke,  to  which  only  native  teachers  had  been  sent—"  the 
spirit  of  controversy  is  everywhere  found  to  prevail,  in  many 
cases  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  simplicity  of  faith."*  Such 
is  the  phenomenon  upon  which,  in  conclusion,  we  must  offer  a 
few  remarks.  . 

The  fact  admitted  by  Dr.  Selwyn  is  illustrated,  in  still  more 
energetic  language,  by  a  multitude  of  witnesses.  Even  in  the 
most'retired  snots,  observes  Mr.  Brunner,  in  1860,  "  though  in 
gome  places  there  are  only  six  or  seven  natives,  yet  they  have 
separate  places  of  worship— Church  of  England  and  Wesleyan— 
and  are  always  quarrelling  about  rehgion."t  "Contention, 
animosity,  distrust,  and  intolerance,"  says  the  Rev.  Elijah 
Hoole,  "are  but  the  mere  outlines  of  that  state  of  feeling  which 
at  present  exists  among  our  divided  people.  The  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  lost  in  the  form,  and  the  very  form  itself  has 
become  the  subject  of  incessant  and  angry  dispute.  These, 
together  with  other  circumstances"  of  a  painful  character,  have 
contributed  to  destroy  much  of  that  missionary  influence  which 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  possess."^ 

In  earlier  times  they  made  war  on  each  other  in  tribes,  and 
now  that  they  are  restrained  by  the  strong  hand  of  government, 
they  display  their  ferocity  in  sects.  "  Tribes  hereditarily  hostile," 
says  Dr.  Thomson,  "  adopted  through  jealousy  different  modes 
of  faith ;  and  these  converted  New  Zealanders  were  ready  to 
abuse  each  other  for  religious  creeds  they  did  not  understand, 
and  the  precepts  of  which  they  daily  disregarded."  "  Schis- 
matic differences  have  already  arisen  among  the  natives,"  says 
Mr.  Polack  in  1840,  "  who  have  ranged  themselves  on  different 
sides.  In  1837,  a  serious  fight,  during  which  several  persons 
were  shot  dead  or  wounded,  arose  between  the  Wesleyan  neo- 
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nhytes  and  the  sticklers  to  the  old  belief."  "  I  found,  says 
Mr.  Shortland  ten  years  later,  "  that  the  professing  ChriHtians 
wore  divided  botwoon  the  Church  of  England  and  the  >A  os- 
Icvans,  the  two  parti(>s  being  very  hostile  to  onch  othor.^^ 
""The  most  revolting  icligiouh  fond  was  going  i»n  at  H'aimatc, 
Mr.  Wukotioia  rchitis  in  1846,  "between  near  relations  in  two 
w.pts  of  this  tribe— Wesleyan  and  Episcopalian— when  I  passnl 
through  the  district."  "  The  whol(<  population  ot  natives,  be 
adds,  "struck  m<!  as  Iwing  in  the  most  rrpulatvr  and ^nttahle 
condition.  They  were  all  '  missionaries,'  but  divided  in  their 
creeds.  Ilie  most  dreadful  rcligi(»us  schisms  occurred  daily 
between  the  nearest  relations.  And  this  virulence  of  dispute, 
on  the  most  abstruse  as  well  as  the  most  trifling  points  ot 
religion,  both  in  form  and  doctrine,  I  found  very  much  replacing 
the  strict  puritan  observances  and  adherence  to  absurd  ex- 
oggerated  forms." 

In   the  province   of  Otago,   Mr.   Paul  says   that  even   the 

colonists  fought  with  "  a  virulence  that  turns  the  sanctity  (»t 

their  professed  Christianity  into  ridicule,  and  makes  religion  a 

subject  of  discussion  for  arousing  tlie  worst  passions  of  man. 

"  The  minds  of  the  natives,"  Mr.  Brown  reports,  "  are  perfectly 

distracted.     The  first  effect  is  the  rejection  of  the  teaching  of 

both  parties.     It  is  lamentable,   however,  to   think   that   the 

influence  of  religion  has  no  sooner  subdued  and  eradicated  their 

savage  feuds  and  enmities,  than  that  very  religion  is  converted 

into  an  occasion  of  strife  and  bloodshed.  .  .  .  The  natives  are 

now  at  open  war  with  each  other;  they  have  forsaken  their 

own  animosities   for  the  no  less   deadly  hatred  and  enmity 

engendered  by  the  teaching  of  different  professors  of  the  same 

meek  and  merciful  religion ;  and  unless  some  effectual  remedy 

be  devised  for  the  grooving  evil,  all  the  good  that  missionaries 

have  ever  done  may  soon  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the  evil 

Avhich  threatens  to  accompany  it." 

"  I  had  heard  that  religious  differences  prevailed  to  a  serious 
extent,"  says  another  writer,  "  but  I  did  not  believe  it  possible 
that  these  differences  should  lead  to  such  defined  separation. 
The  agents  of  the  missionaries,  we  are  told  by  one  who  held 
the  oflice  of  Protector  of  the  Aborigines,  "  busied  themselves 
with  making  proselytes  with  more  of  the  native  than  the 
Christian  spirit,  and  have  caused  a  schism  between  the  in- 
habitants of  ahnost  every  settlement,  one  party  styling  them- 
selves children  of  Wesley,  the  other  the  church  of  Paihai.  Ih6 
distraction  of  their  minds  thus  caused  has  essentially  intcrtorcd 
with  their  happiness,  by  producing  ill-feeling  and  separation 
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among  membors  of  the  same  family.  This  would  seem  to 
suggest  the  expediency  of  not  sending  missionaries  of  different 
breeds,  among  the  same  tribe  at  least,  as  they  must  neutralize 
each  other's  labours,  and  may  possibly  cause  an  uncertainty  of 
belief  in  the  minds  of  the  natives,  ultimately  destructive  of  the 
cause  they  seek  to  promote."* 

Finally,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turton,  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  com- 
pletes the  narrative  in  these  terms :  "  We  have  the  awful  sight 
of  father  and  son,  mother  and  daughter,  hating  each  other  with 
a  mortal  hatred.  In  some  cases  they  are  dividing  themselves 
into  separate  pas;  in  other  cases  into  separate  divisions  of  the 
same  pa  ;  and  in  one  village,  within  eight  miles  of  this  settle- 
ment, has  the  party  spirit  risen  so  high  between  near  kinsmen, 
that  one  of  these  pas  has  erected  a  fence  across  the  Kainga,  and 
lined  it  thickly  with  fern,  not  as  a  break-wind  or  shelter,  but, 
as  he  told  us,  that  the  one  party  might  not  be  able  even  to  look 
upon  the  other  "f 

Such  are  the  gifts  of  Protestant  England  to  her  colonies.  To 
sow  in  all  lands  the  tares  which  the  enemy  has  planted  in  her 
own,— to  present  Christianity  to  the  heathen  as  the  symbol  of 
confi^sion  and  disorder,  the  fruitful  mother  of  jealousy  and  hate, 
— to  strip  the  savage  of  the  new  virtues  which  he  was  ready  to 
assume,  and  revive  the  old  enmities  which  he  was  willing  to 
forget ;  such  is  the  terrible  mission  which  she  has  chosen  for 
herself.  It  is  her  own  children  who  fling  this  reproach  at  her ; 
it  is  her  own  agents  and  emissaries,  regretting  too  late  their 
fatal  success,  who  cry  to  her  from  every  region  of  the  earth, 
from  every  island  which  the  sea  has  cast  up  to  its  surface,  and 
seem  to  pray  that  her  ships  may  pass  far  from  their  shores,  and 
carry  elsewhere  their  cargo  of  pestilence  and  death.  But  the 
prayer  comes  too  late  ;  the  seal  is  opened,  the  plague  let  loose ; 
"  the  waters  have  become  wormwood,"  and  souls  shall  die 
"  because  the  fountf  jns  of  waters  have  been  made  bitter."  J 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the  story  of  New  Zealand,  that 
we  may  bring  it  to  an  end.  "  You  Europeans  are  not  even 
agreed  amongst  yourselves,"  said  a  powerful  chief,  "  as  to  what 
is  the  true  rehgion.  When  you  have  agreed  amongst  yourselves 
which  is  the  right  road,  I  may  perhaps  be  induced  to  take  it."  § 
Who  will  cast  the  first  stone  at  this  barbarian,  or  convict  him 
of  error  ?  "  Had  there  been  one  uniform  creed  and  priesthood," 
says  Colonel  Mundy,  as  if  determined  to  justify  the  argument  of 
the  savage,  "  one  cannot  doubt  that  the  success  of  the  Christian 

•  Parliamentary  Papers,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  153  (1846). 
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missions  would  have  been  incalculably  greater — perhaps  literally 
catholic,  universal,  throughout  the  native  population  of  these 
islands.  The  observant  Maori  cannot  be  bUnd  to  such  open 
and  wide  schism,  nor  deaf  to  the  virulence  of  sectarian  ani- 
mosity." He  is,  in  truth,  neither  blind  nor  deaf.  If  this  be 
your  boasted  religion,  he  says,  and  these  its  fruits,  we  are  better 
without  it.  Even  pagans  can  judge  such  a  mockery  of  Christ- 
ianity. "  They  say,  and  they  are  right  in  saying  it,"  exclaims 
a  Protestant  missionary,  as  if  some  strong  spirit  forced  the 
avowal  from  him,  "  that  heathenism  in  love  is  better  than  Christ- 
ianity without  it."  * 

We  have  still  to  speak  of  the  efforts  of  an  individual  whom, 
for  several  reasons,  it  was  inexpedient  to  compare  with  his  com- 
panions. It  would  be  indecent  to  confound  the  respected  name 
of  Dr.  Selwyn  with  that  of  his  predecessors  and  colleagues. 
Most  Englishmen  are  fapiiliar  with  his  honourable  career. 
Distinguished  even  in  youth  by  the  manly  enerp'y  of  character 
which  made  him  pre-eminent  amongst  all  rivals  both  at  school 
and  college;  exhibiting  all  the  qualities  which  compose  the 
highest  type  of  excellence  recognized  by  his  countrymen  and 
co-religionists ;  Dr.  Selwyn  had  only  to  make  his  own  choice 
amongst  the  various  dignities  which  popular  sympathy  awards 
to  its  favourites.  In  the  army,  he  woiUd  have  risen  to  high 
command;  the  bar  would  have  admitted  him  amongst  its  leaders: 
having  selected  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he  naturally  became 
a  bishop.  Anglicanism  could  not  desire  a  better  representative. 
Let  us  follow  Dr.  Selwyn  to  New  Zealand,  and  see  what  his 
talents  and  virtues  have  enabled  him  to  effect,  after  many  years 
of  labour,  as  the  acknowledged  head,  both  by  character  and 
position,  of  Protestant  missions  in  that  colony. 

We  have  seen  already  that,  like  Heber  and  Middleton  in 
India,  he  contents  himself  with  recording  as  an  unwelcome 
fact  those  implacable  religious  divisions  which  Anglicanism 
everywhere  generates,  but  for  which  he  does  not  even  affect  to 
suggest  a  xemedy,  and  which  others  declare  are  mainly  due  to 
his  OAvn  influence.  '^  He  has  not  rested  satisfied,"  says  a  member 
of  the  New  Zealand  Legislative  Council  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  "  with  promulgating  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but 
has  Avaged  war  on  his  fellow-labourers,  by  denouncing  their 
teachings  as  unsound."  Dr.  Sehvyn  had  perhaps  good  reason 
for  denouncing  his  various  rivals  in  New  Zealand,  and  for 
warning  the  natives  against  their  version  of  Christianity ;  but 
as  the  Episcopalians  and  Wesleyans  had  co-opeiated  together  as 
one  body  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  his  arrival 
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amongst  them,  had  always  recognized  each  other  as  fellow- 
ministers  hefore  the  heathen,  and  had  even  heen  accustomed, 
we  are  told,  during  all  that  period, "  to  partake  of  the  sacrament 
together  indifferently,— his  admonition  naturally  provoked  two 
comments ;  the  first,  that  it  came  too  late ;  and  the  second,  that 
it  was  a  far  more  severe  condemnation  of  his  own  Church,  and 
of  her  capricious  inconsistency,  than  of  the  Wesleyan  teachers, 
who  at  least  had  the  advantage  of  heing  always  of  one  mind. 
We  shall  presently  hear  both  these  arguments  urged  with  great 
force,  and  apparently  with  triumphant  effect.  _  . 

That  Dr.  Selwyn  has  not  succeeded,  in  spite  of  his  eminent 
natural  gifts,  in  changing  the  character  of  the  New  Zealanders, 
any  more  than  Martyn  succeeded  in  India  or  Tomlin  in  China, 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  what  we  have  already  heard,  as  well  as 
by  his   own   admissions.      "  Bishop   Selwyn  complams,     we 
?ire  told  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  refers  to  his  own  words,  "that  the 
missionaries  can  obtain  no  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  natives, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  influence  of  the  chiefs.     They  are,  he  says, 
*a  rope  of  sand;   the  young  men  escape  from  all  control. 
Even  his  ovm  "converts"  appear  obstinately  indifferent  to  the 
peculiar  tenets  Avhich  he  has  endeavoured  to  recommend  to 
them,  and  especially  to  the  most  elementary  notions  of  what  he 
would  call    "Church   principles."     Thus  Dr.   Sehyyn,   after 
relating  that  on  a  certain  occasion  a  native  chief  insisted  upon 
reading  the  prayers,  while  he  himself  preached  the  permon, 
goes  on  thus :  "  This,  you  will  say,  was  an  unusual  combination: 
a  New  Zealand  war-chief  reading  prayers,  and  an  English  inshop 
preaching ;  but  you  must  not  at  present  judge  us  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  Church  discipline."  t     Most  people  will  be  so  httle 
disposed  to  judge  this  occurrence  harshly,  that  they  will  see  in 
the  concession  made  to  the  headstrong  chief  only  a  proof  of 
Dr.  Sehvyn's  good  sense ;  but  we  may  fairly  observe,  that  while 
Catholic  missionaries  have  no  difficulty  in  fixing  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  their ,  converts,  however  rude  and  uncivilized,  all  the 
stupendous    mysteries    of    the   apostolic    doctrine,  Anghcans 
cannot  so  much  as  induce  their  own  countrymen,  much  less 
the  heathen  tribes,  to  observe  even  the  formal  decencies  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.     The  "war-chief"   proba,bly  thought 
himself  quite  as  capable  a  minister  of  swh  a  religion,  which 
consists  only  in   the   utterance   of   words,   as    his   episcopal 
colleague,  and  Dr.  Selwyn  had  no  alternative  but  to  comply 
with  his  humour.     No  such  anecdote,  however,  will  be  found 

•  The  Six  Colomen,  p.  59.  „  ,    „ ,     r.t   t. 

t  Church  in  the  Colonies,  No.  viL,  p.  8.    Dr.  Selwyn's  colleague  in  Columbia  » 
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in  the  annals  of  CathoUc  missions ;  and  the  Catholic  convert  of 
to-day,  though  yesterday  but  a  pagan  savage,  has  already  been 
taught  by  God,  both  that  religion  iias  its  sanctuaries,  and  that 
he  may  not  dare  to  intrude  into  them. 

As  we  are  now  speaking  of  Dr.  Selwyn,  not  in  the  character 
which  his   many  friends  justly   admire,  but   in   thfit  of  an 
apostolic  missionary, — for  this  is  his  profession, — we  aie  obliged 
to  notice  the  following  characteristic  fact.    He  is  on  a  journey, 
not  more  arduous  than  common  men  imdertake  every  day  for 
business  or  pleasure,  but  still  a  journey,  and  he  has  left  his 
family  behind.    A  feeling  of  lassitude  comes  over  him,  and  he 
tells  us  from  what  source  he  derived  comfort  and  strength.     "  I 
consoled  myself  with  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Sehvyn,  giving  an 
excellent  account  of  herself  and  William,  upon  which  I  took 
heart."*     Let  it  be  freely  admitted  that  such  a  sentiment  is 
perfectly  natural  and  becoming  in  the  mouth  of  a  Protestant 
bishop,  even  though  a  "  missionary ;"  but  if  we  would  compre- 
hend all  that  such  1?   guage  implies,  let  us  try  to  fancy  St. 
Andrew  or  St.  Bartholomew,  or  even  the  most  obscure  Catholic 
missionary  of  the  nineteenth  century,  gravely  writing,  that 
being  on  an  embassy  from  the  Most  High  God,  he  was  refreshed 
and  "  took  heart,"  because  he  heard  good  tidings  of  his  wife 
and  family.     In  ouch  words  is  revealed  the  whole  difference 
between  a  mere  man,  amiable  and  educated,  but  possessing  only 
the  natural  virtues ;  and  an  apostle,  fiUed  with  Divine  gifts, 
and  deriving  from  his  union  with  God  a  higher  consolation  than 
the  purest  domestic  joys  can  ever  yield. 

"  How  shall  we  preach  to  the  world  detachment  and  contempt 
of  earthly  things,"  said  the  great  apostle  of  China,  in  a  treatise 
of  almost  incon  parable  eloquence  and  force  addressed  to  the 
Literates  of  thul  land,  "if  we  do  not  contend  against  covetous- 
ness  by  holy  poverty,  and  against  voluptuousness  by  chastity  ? 
We  resign  freely  that  which  is  our  own,  in  order  to  teach  the 
world  not  to  covet  what  belongs  to  another ;  and  we  refrain 
even  fr  'i  laAvful  marriage,  to  admonish  it  against  forbidden 
pleasures.  There  wi^l  never  be  wanting  fathers  of  ramiUes,  to 
set  an  example  of  domestic  virtue,  and  yet  many  of  these  are 
more  occupied  in  destroying  religion  than  in  extending  it.  Let 
some  at  least  be  altogether  given  to  the  latter.  We  do  not 
respect  man  for  what  he  has  in  common  with  the  brutes.  To 
aim  at  perfection  is  his  true  calling.  Man  can  more  safely 
dispense  with  bread  than  with  justice,  and  the  world  would  be 
better  without  inhabitants  than  without  reUgion.  The  import- 
ance of  religion  is,  then,  u  sufficient  motive  with  some  men  to 
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neglect  marriage ;  but  is  marriage  so  important  that  we  ought 
to  neglect  religion  for  it?  Death  itself  should  not  liinder  us 
from  following  the  Divine  will ;  why,  then,  should  the  necessity 
of  renouncing  marriage  do  so  ?  Our  office  is  to  preach  the 
Faith  in  all  the  earth.  If  we  fail  in  the  West,  we  hasten  to 
the  East ;  if  they  refuse  to  hear  us  in  the  South,  we  turn  to 
the  North.  We  are  not  tied  to  one  place  ;  but  marriage  binds 
a  man  and  attaches  him  to  his  family.     Married  persons  may 

quit  each  other  no  more The  members  of  my  Order  are 

ready,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  carry  the  Faith  to  any  region, 
though  it  were  distant  thousands  of  leagues.  They  have 
not  to  provide  for  a  family.  They  have  God  for  their  father, 
all  men  for  brothers,  and  the  world  for  a  home.  A  virtue  as 
high  as  the  heavens,  as  wide  as  the  oceans,  is  it  no  I  far  above 
mere  conjugal  fidelity  ?  ....  We  do  not  contemn  marriage ; 
they  who  marry  sin  not ;  but  we  who  are  missionaries  abstaui 
from  it,  while  we  readily  admit  that  not  all  who  observe 
celibacy  are  saints."* 

It  is  curious  that,  ahnost  at  the  same  moment  that  Dr. 
Selwyn  was  "taking  heart"  in  his  fatigues,  the  Catholic 
bishop  of  New  Zealand,  whose  character  Protestant  witnesses 
will  presently  expound  to  us,  was  writing  home  to  his  aged 
mother  in  France,  not  to  complain  of  his  solitude,  or  of  all 
that  he  had  left  in  Europe,  but  to  ask  her  prayers,  — the 
prayers  of  his  own  mother  —  that  God  would  grant  him  the 
grace  of  martyrdom,  and  let  him  finish  his  apostolic  career 
by  shedding  his  blood  for  his  Master. 

It  remains  only  to  allude  to  Dr.  Selwyn's  attempts  to  intro- 
duce "  liigh-church  principles  "  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  results 
to  which  they  have  led.  He  is  the  first  Protestant  missionary 
by  whom  the  experiment  has  been  tried  j  and  his  own  mode  of 
action,  the  comments  which  it  provoked  in  others,  and  its  final 
results,  are  too  instructive  not  to  merit  special  notice. 
.  Before  Dr.  Selwyn's  arrival  in  the  colony,  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  occupied  chiefly  in  making  their  fortune^, 
and  caring  as  little  about  "  Church  principles"  as  the  majority 
of  their  brethren  at  home,  were  hardly  to  be  distinguished, 
except  by  their  superior  wealth,  from  Wesleyans,  Independents, 
or  Presbyterians.  The  different  Sects  dwelt  together  in  harmony, 
and  were  too  keenly  absorbed  by  more  pressing  interests  to 
quarrel  about  their  ecclesiastical  distinctions.  Dr.  Selwyn  was 
of  another  class ;  he  had  not  come  to  New  Zealand  to  make 
money,  and  he  had  a  strong  opinion  about  the  "  priesthood"  and 
the  "  sacraments,"  or  at  least  about  two  of  them.    He  bade  his 
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clergy  tell  the  natives,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  Wosbeyans 
were  unauthorized  agent? ,  without  orders  or  mission.  Tht-n  arose 
that  furious  strife  of  seels  which  has  made  Now  Zealand  a  battle- 
field from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  of  Avhich  the  efiects  have 
been  described  to  us  by  Dr.  Selwyn  himself.  But  the  Wesleyans 
were  not  disposed  to  retire  from  a  field  wliich  they  had  occupied 
for  a  quarter  of  a  centvify ;  they  accepted  Dr.  Selwyn's  chal- 
lenge, and  they  replied  to  his  arguments  after  this  manner. 

"  For  more  than  twenty  years,"  said  Mr.  Turton,  Avho  repre- 
sented the  Wesleyan  body,  and  who  conducted  the  official 
correspondence  with  their  new  and  unexpected  adversary,  "  your 
clergy  have  invariably  co-operated  with  us.  Either  they  were 
wrong  then,  or  you  are  wrong  now,  unless  the  Church  of  England 
has  the  privilege  of  changing  its  principles  every  twenty  years." 
The  argument  was  forcible,  and  liardly  admitted  of  reply ;  but 
Mr.  Turton  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  probable  efiec;ts  of  the 
new  "  Church  principles"  upon  the  natives.  "  They  are  shrewd 
men,"  he  observed  to  Dr.  Selwyn,  "  and  will  be  sure  to  ask, 
Why  have  we  not  heard  of  this  schismatical  Church  before  .'  Is 
this  a  new  Church  of  England  that  has  lately  sprung  up  ?  And 
what  has  this  new  bishop  been  doing  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
that  he  could  not  hasten  hither  before  now  to  warn  us  of  our 
danger  ?"  Mr.  Turton  seems  to  have  felt  that  he  had  a  strong 
case,  and  was  determined  to  make  the  most  of  it,  so  he  went 
on  thus :  "  Your  lordship  has  placed  the  Church  mission,  and 
her  past  operations  amongst  the  New  Zealanders,  in  a  most 
awkward  position.  She  must  either  acknowledge  herself  to 
have  been  egregiously  wrong  in  holding  the  least  sympathy  Avith 
'  schismatics,'  or  she  must  defend  the  course  which  she  has 
taken  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  exercise  of  '  brotherly  love' 
towards  the  Wesleyans."* 

Dr.  Selwyn  was  far  too  intelligent  not  to  feel  the  "  awkward 
position"  quite  as  keenly  as  his  Wesleyan  correspondent,  and 
appears  to  have  sought  escape  from  it  in  this  way :  In  public 
he  continued  to  condemn  the  Wesleyans,  while  in  private  he 
did  just  Avhat  his  clergy  had  done  "  for  the  last  tAventy  years." 
Familiar  as  we  are  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  with  her 
constant  betrayal  even  of  the  truths  which  she  professes  to 
uphold,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  such  Avords  as  the  foUoAving 
were  written  by  Dr.  Sebvyn  :  "The  Wesleyan  missionaries 
received  me  in  a  most  friendly  and  hospitable  manner,  and  all  our 
differences  of  system  seemed  to  be  forgotten  in  the  one  absorb- 
ing interest  of  the  work  in  Avhich  Ave  AA'ere  all  engaged  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen It  teas  of  little  consequence 
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whether  these  babes  in  Christ  were  nourished  by  their  own  true 
mother" — meaning,  ajiparently,  the  EstabUshment  in  England 
and  Ireland — "or  hy  other  faithful  nurses,  ■pvovided  that  they 
were  fed  only  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word."* 

Elsewhere  he  says,  *'  I  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Watkins, 
Wesleyan  missionary,  by  whom  I  was  hospitably  entertained. 
In  the  evening  I  catechized  his  natives."!  But  this  as?  artor 
of  "  Church  principles"  could  discern  and  acknowledge  "ilithful 
nurses  "  anywhere.  "  I  may  confess,"  he  says,  writing  from 
another  place,  "  the  pleasure  which  I  felt  in  kneeling  down  to 
family  prayers  in  the  house  of  the  resident  missionary,  a  minister 
I  believe,  of  the  Independent  persuasion."  X 

These  are  not  the  only  passages  of  the  same  kind  in  Dr. 
Selwyn's  letters,  but  we  need  not  add  to  them.  The  Wesleyans 
and  Indc'ijcndontswere  probably  satisfied  that  such  an  adversary 
was  not  likely  to  do  them  much  injury,  and  that  "  Church 
])iinciples"  were  far  more  harmless  than  they  had  supposed. 
What  Dr.  Sehvyn's  explanation  of  these  contradictions  may  be 
we  do  not  stay  to  inquii-e.  He  has  only  done  what  Heber  and 
others  did  before  him,  and  many  more  will  do  after  him ;  but 
he  has  added  one  more  proof  to  the  thousands  which  already 
existed  of  the  real  character  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  has 
shown  that  she  only  differs  from  the  various  sects  which  have 
sprung  from  her  in  this — that  while  they  form  each  a  separate 
community  in  order  to  enjoy  the  exclusive  profession  of  a 
particular  heresy,  she,  in  the  person  of  her  bishops,  professes 
them  all  at  once,  and  has  therefore  a  right  to  be  astonished  that 
they  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  leave  a  communion, 
possessing  ample  revenues,  in  which  they  might  have  held  any 
opinions  whatever,  without  the  superfluous  cost  of  endowing  a 
new  race  of  ministers  to  teach  them.  She  has  had  "  bishops," 
hke  Cranmer  and  Hooper,  who  denied  the  episcopate ;  she  has 
"  priests"  like  nine-tenths  of  her  present  clergy,  who  deny  the 
priesthood;  and  she  is  so  tolerant  of  the  privileges  of  eiTor, 
that,  after  preaching,  like  Dr.  Selwyn,  against  the  enormity  of 
bchism,  she  always  finishes,  like  him,  by  "  feeling  greiit  plea- 
sure" in  going  to  prayers  with  schismatics. 

We  can  hardly  be  sui-prised  to  learn  that  Dr.  Selwyn,  in 
spite  of  his  energy  and  ability,  has  failed,  like  Middleton  and 
Heber,  and  other  equally  conspicuous  Anglican  ministers,  even 
to  correct  the  infirmities  of  his  own  flock.  "  Bishop  Selwyn,' 
says  Dr.  Thomson,  "complained  with  deep  emotion  of  his  flock's 
lukewarmness,   and   thei/  whispered,  in  extenuation  of  their 

*  The  Melanesian  MUnon,  Letter  i.,  p.  17. 
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conduct,  that  they  objected  to  exclusive  clerical  rule  in  Church 
management.  The  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  New  Zealand,  although  strong  advocates  of  political  freedom, 
bowed  to  the  fiuthority  of  a  priesthood  they  revered,  and  with 
whom  they  regarded  it  wrong  to  dispute."  Dr.  Selwyn,  like 
his  brethren  at  home,  was  less  successful  in  appealing  to  the 
docility  of  his  followers,  "  The  English  Church  did  not 
flourish,  and  the  reason  was  obvious.  At  home  it  is  supported 
by  endowments  and  dignities  which  enable  the  clergy  to  rule, 
and  make  them  leaders  rather  than  servants  of  the  laity;  in 
New  Zealand  there  are  few  dignities  and  endowments ;  and,  as 
the  lay  members  have  no  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  their 
priesthood,  they  Avished  to  have  some  share  in  the  management 
of  a  Church  they  as  yet  chiefly  supported."  * 

Dr.  Selwyn  had  recourse  to  the  only  measures  available  to  a 
Protestant  bishop.      "  The    bishop,   perceiving   this   feeling, 
purchased  and  procured  grants  of  land  in  the  cwony  for  endow- 
ments."   We  have  seen  that,  in  his  « vm  words,  it  sometimes 
"rained  bank-notes."     And   then  ht    tried  another   scheme. 
"He  visited  England  to  obtain  from  Her  Majesty  a  govermnent 
for  the  Church  in  New  Zealand."     If  money  and  the  aid  of 
the  State  could  not  remedy  the  "  lukewarmness"  of  his  flock, 
the  case  was  hopeless.     "  But  the  Secretary  of  State  informetl 
him  that  the  settlers  had  now  the  law  in  their  own  hands,  and 
that  a  Church  constitution,  if  necessary,  must  originate  with 
the  colonial  parliament."    And  then  he  went  back  and  sum- 
moned, in  1857,  "a   convention  of  the  English   Church   at 
Auckland  for  the  purpose  of  settling  what  should  be  done." 
Dr.  Thomson  adds,  "  No  interest  was  taken  in  its  proceedings 
by  the  public ;"  and   even  in  the   "  Canterbury  settlement," 
destined  to  be  exclusively  Anglican,  the  same  uudisceming 
"public,"  as  we  shall  hear  immediately,  only  interfered   to 
place  the  Established  Church  on  exactly  the  same  level  as  all 
the  other  sects.     Is  it  wonderful  that  men  who  cannot  t .  on 
conquer  the  lukewarmness  or  hostility  of  their  own  nominal 
flock,  should  fail  to  convert  the  heathen  ? 

But  the  proceedings  of  so  distinguished  a  person  as  Dr. 
Selwyn,  and  the  fortunes  of  "  high  church"  principles  in 
New  Zealand,  deserve  fvirther  notice.  We  have  seen  that  Dr. 
Selwyn  himself  actively  co-operated  in  public,  in  spite  of  his 
theoretical  views,  with  men  whom  he  continued  to  rebuke  in 
private  as  "  schismatics."  He  did  more  j  he  gave  up  the  whole 
contest,  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  prevail,  and  assigned 
his  reasons  for  doing  so.    "  The  keen-sighted  native  convert," 
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he  told  the  University  of  Oxford,  "  soon  detects  a  difTcrcncc  of 
system,  and  thus  religion  brings  disunion  instead  of  harmony 
and  peace."     It  was   necessary,   therefore,   to   affect   a   unity 


did 


not   exist,  in  order  to  reassure  "  the 


keen-sighted 
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native ;"  and  so,  instead  of  insisting  anv  longer  upon  principles 
Avhich,  if  they  were  apostolic  verities,  should  have  been  main- 
tained at  the  risk  of  life  itself.  Dr.  Selwyn  began  to  consort 
with  Wesleyans  and  Independents.  "  Above  all  other  things," 
he  said,  "  it  is  our  duty  to  guard  against  inflicting  upon  them 
the  curses  of  our  disunion,  lest  we  make  every  little  island  in 
the  ocean  a  counterpart  of  our  own  divided  and  contentious 
Church."  The  Wesleyans,  therefore,  were  glad  to  claim  Dr. 
Selwyn,  as  they  had  claimed  all  his  predecessors,  as  a  witness 
to  their  value  as  *'  faithful  nurses ;"  and  one  of  their  number 
was  able  to  appeal  to  a  still  more  consoling  fact  in  the  following 
words :  "  The  venerable  and  truly  Christian  Hishop  of  Mel- 
bourne has  publicly  stated,  that  in  that  form  of  Christianity 
designated  Wesleyan  Methodism,  there  is  a  peculiar  adaptation 
to  the  population  of  this  very  remarkable  island  continent."  * 
Dr.  Selwyn  had  only  admitted  them  to  be  as  good  as  uimself  | 
another  Anglican  bishop  "publicly  stated"  that  they  were 
much  better. 

,  The  assertors  of  "  Church  principles"  in  England,  in  spite  of 
the  zeal  and  ability  of  many  among  them,  have  not  been 
successful;  in  the  colonies  and  before  the  heathen  they  have 
been,  if  possible,  still  more  unfortunate.  In  New  Zealand  they 
established  the  Canterbury  settlement,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  displaying  to  the  world  the  power  and  efficacy  of  those  prin- 
ciples. Mr.  Cholmondeley  relates  in  1854,  and  Mr.  Fuller  in 
1859,  the  actual  result  of  their  operations.  If  Dr.  Selwyn 
deplored  the  "  lukewarm^ess"  oihis  followers,  the  gentlemen  at 
Canterbury  had  still  less  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  docility 
of  theirs.  Even  their  "  land  fund,"  from  which,  as  we  have 
heard,  they  anticipated  so  much  wealth,  has  been  forcibly 
diverted,  by  their  own  co-religionists,  to  the  support  of  "  schis- 
matics." "  The  colonists  altered  the  previous  rule,"  says  Mr. 
Fuller,  which  gave  "  the  third  part  of  their  land  fund  for  the 
separate  service  of  the  Church  of  England,"  and  peremptorily 
decided  that  "  the  funds  voted  for  educational  purposes"  should 
henceforth  be  distributed,  not  by  a  favoured  sect,  but  "through 
the  ministers  of  different  religious  bodies,"  f  which  was  pro- 
bably much  less  agreeable  to  the  promoters  of  the  Canterbury 
settlement.    And  this  mortifying  result  was  accompanied  by 

•  Rev.  B.  Younft,  The  Southern  World,  ch.  xyiii.,  p.  402. 
t  Five   Tears'  Eesidence  in  New  Zealand,  by  Francis  Fuller,  Eiq.,  ch,  i., 
pp.  17,  21  (1869). 
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another,  of  which  indeed  it  was  the  dirert  correlative — the 
gr()>vth  of  a  population  which  rcpiidiuted  more  and  more  ener- 
getically the  religious  tenets  of  their  founders,  "  the  mass  of 
the  people  at  large,"  as  Mr.  Fuller  observes,  "  being  decidedly 
of  what  are  termed  Low  Church  views." 

"  From  the  first,"  says  Mr.  Ilodgkinson,  speaking  of  the  same 
province,  "  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land have  opposed  all  Tractarian  doctrines  and  cerenumies."* 
Mr.  Cholmondeley,  though  apparently  one  of  their  advocates, 
goes  much  further  in  describing  their  failure.  "The  Maoris, 
as  such,"  he  says,  "  are  disappearing ;  and  the  young  people 
look  mean,  squalid,  and  sickly,  and  the  children  miserable  in 
the  extreme."  Of  the  colonists  he  speaks  as  follows :  "  The 
truth  at  present  is,  that  there  is  no  religious  character  in  the 
British  colonies ;  and  those  are  especially  indifferent  who  in  the 
old  country  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England."  Of  Canter- 
bury he  says,  "  Often  when  in  church  at  Lyttleton  or  Christ- 
church,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  English  character  of  the 
attendance  at  Divine  worship ;  I  mean,  the  pretence  and  hypo- 
crisy of  the  whole  thing."  And  then  he  adds,  "  Let  our  Church 
remain  in  her  present  unformed  condition,  and  the  sons  of  her 
people  will  become  either  Roman  Catholics,  or  Atheists  and 
Materialists."t 

Eight  years  after  Mr.  Cholmondeley  ventured  upon  this  pre- 
diction, its  reasonableness  was  once  more  admitted  by  an  English 
Protestant  of  another  school,  who  candidly  exposes  the  contrast 
to  which  the  former  only  alluded.  The  Catholics,  Mr.  Edwin 
llodder  observes,  in  1862,  willingly  travel  several  miles  every 
Sunday  to  assist  at  the  offices  of  religion.  "  The  regularity  and 
patience  with  which  these  weekly  pilgrimages  were  performed 
was  most  exemplary,  as  well  as  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
the  priests,  who  paid  weekly  visits  to  every  family  under  their 
charge."  On  the  other  hanfl,  he  gives  this  account  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  whom  Mr.  Cholmondeley 
had  judged  so  unfavourably  at  an  earlier  date :  "  There  are 
hundreds  who  never  enter  a  church  or  chapel  from  one  year's 
end  to  another,  never  show  the  slightest  regard  to  religion  or 
its  observances  in  any  form,  yet  call  themselves  churchmen.  In 
the  census-papers  these  Nothingarians  are  called  churchmen,"^ 
a  mode  of  reckoning  which  gives  to  the  Anglican  establishment 
in  the  Antipodes  the  fictitious  majority  which  it  secures  by  the 
same  arithmetical  process  in  England. 

♦  A  Description  of  the  Province  of  Canterbtiry,  by  S.  Hodgkinson,  H.B.C.S., 
p.  16  (1858). 

t  Ultima  Thule,  by  Thomai  Cholmondeley,  ch.  xvi.,  p.  196  j  ch.  xvili.,  pp.  271, 
281  (1854). 

Ij;  Memories  of  New  Zealand  Life,  pp.  102, 105. 
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■  l^'e  liuve  only  one  more  remark  to  mnke  on  Dr.  Selwyn  and 
his  missionary  career,  of  whicli,  as  his  own  friends  relate,  these 
arc  the  deplorable  results.  He  is  willing,  we  have  seen.  Id 
hold  elose  commnnion  with  the  very  men  whom  he  calls,  in 
technical  and  professional  langnnRe,  fantors  of  heresy  and 
«( liism,  and  even  to  acknoAvlcdj^e  them  as  "  faithful  nurses"  of 
the  heathen  ;  but  ho  has  evidently  no  such  spirit  of  forbearance 
towards  the  servants  of  the  Catholic  Church.  For  them  he  has 
only  bold  words  of  anger.  Hour  Avhat  he  .says.  In  one  of  his 
journeys  he  comes  to  a  Catholic  mission,  so  he  takes  his  pen, 
and  writes  quickly,  "  One  of  those  hlota  upon  the  mission 
system — a  llomamst  station.''''*  Whether  these  words  represent 
his  own  sentiments,  or  were  only  a  concession  to  the  prejudices 
of  friends  and  supporters  at  home,  we  cannot  tell.  In  either 
case  they  are  disappointing.  It  is  sad  to  hear  from  Dr.  Selwyn 
language  which  even  many  of  the  least  distinguished  members 
of  his  sect  would  blush  to  iise,  and  which  are  equally  repugnant 
to  truth,  ])ictv,  and  good  taste. 

And  now  we  have  only  to  add  a  brief  account,  or  rather  to 
quote  that  which  has  already  been  published  by  Protestant 
witnesses,  of  tlie  character  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  in  New 
Zealand,  and  the  results  of  their  labours.  We  have  no  need  of 
partial  evidence  on  either  of  these  points,  for  they  are  avowed 
enemies  whom  Providence  has  employed,  without  their  know- 
ledge or  consent,  to  fiunish  ample  testimony  to  both. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  hopeless  or  impracticable 
project,  as  far  as  human  means  were  concerned,  than  that 
which  was  attempted  by  the  first  Catholic  missionaries  in  New 
Zealand.  Everything  was  against  them,  except  the  Power  in 
which  alone  they  trusted.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  only  form  of  Christianity  with  which  the  natives  were 
acquainted,  and  which  was  recommended  to  them  by  the  irre- 
sistible authority  of  their  masterS*  and  rulers,  was  one  of  which 
the  very  existence  is  a  protest  against  the  Catholic  faith.  And 
lest  this  should  not  suffice  to  prejudice  them  against  the  new 
comers,  no  effort  had  been  neglected  by  their  powerful  and 
wealthy  patrons  to  kindle  betimes  a  feeling  of  bitter  animosity 
towards  them.  With  unscrupulous  fraud  they  had  been  repre- 
sented as  the  agents  of  a  foreign  state,  whose  secret  object  was 
to  seize  the  islands  and  kill  or  enslave  their  inhabitants.  The 
natives  Avere  told,  as  Mr.  Wakefield  informs  us,  that  if  the 
Catholics  were  once  admitted,  they  would  cut  their  throats  or 
drive  them  out  of  their  land.  In  a  memorial  which  they  were 
persuaded,  no  doubt  by  the  missionaries,  to  address  to  Wil- 


*  The  Melanerian  MUHon,  p.  19. 
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Ham  IV.,  they  said,  "We  have  heard  that  the  tribe  of  Marian 
is  at  hand,  coming  to  take  away  our  land  ;"•  and  they  pray  Ilis 
Majesty  to  protecf  them  against  these  formidable  pirates !  And 
when  at  length  they  arrived,  a  few  defenceless  foreigners, 
scowled  upon  by  the  government,  and  by  every  authority 
whom  the  na fives  were  accustomed  to  fear ;  bringing  ncitlu'r 
money  nor  ':roo(ls,  and  introducing  a  doctrine  which  Ava.>  ha'i-iV'l 
to  thi'  '  ^  class,  and  which  began  by  forbidding  co>eto,.>)i,'<«s, 
lyini!  i  impurity  to  their  subjects;  is  it  wonder fu'  t\.,A.i\A 
Mr.  I  1     'ly  observes,  "they  were  not  much  i;  ■  lued"   r.) 
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the  same  writer  adds,  "  luui^h  triuie 
give  lity  of  character  ;"  and  the  first  annouticement 

oftlx  l/iiili(»Uf  missionaries  was,  that  they  would  not  trade  at 
all,  and  had  nothing  to  trade  with.  It  was  impossible  to  invite 
more  persuasively  the  contempt  of  the  natives,  or  to  convince 
them  more  effectually  that  they  had  nothing  to  gain,  and  every 
thing  to  lose,  by  mortally  offending  their  masters  and  employers 
in  order  to  propitiate  auxiliaries  so  helpless  and  destitute  as 
these.  The  conclusion  was  obvious,  and  the  natives  could  not 
fail  to  adopt  it. 

Yet  the  Catholic  missionaries,  in  spite  of  their  weakness  and 
poverty,  had  one  thing  in  their  favour.  It  is  the  nature  of  man, 
whether  sevage  or  civilized,  to  reverence  purity  and  disin- 
terestedness. He  may  be  unwilling  to  imitate,  but  he  cannot 
refuse  to  admire  them.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  triumphs  of 
Catholic  missionaries  throughout  the  world.  Like  the  first 
Apostles,  they  ynn  their  way  by  wisdom,  holiness,  and  charity. 
Their  virtues  have  first  disarmed  the  hand  which  Avas  uplifted 
to  strike  them,  and  then  extorted  respect  for  a  religion  of 
which  they  were  the  fruit  and  evidence.  And  so  in  New 
Zealand,  as  early  as  1842,  we  learn  from  Dr.  Dieffenbach  the 
significant  fact,  that,  in  one  of  the  most  populous  provinces, 
"the  number  of  converts  to  ea<9i  creed  is  about  equal,  although 
the  Roman  Catholic  mission  was  established  so  much  later  than 
that  of  the  Church  of  England."t  But  we  must  not  anticipate 
this  surprising  result  until  wc  have  first  shown  by  what  manner 
of  men,  and  in  spite  of  what  complicated  difficulties,  it  was 
accomplished. 

We  have  seen  that  the  natives  had  been  induced  by  their 
Protestant  teachers  to  regard  the  Catholic  missionaries,  even 

*  The  New  Zealand  QHettion,  by  L.  A.  CluimeiOTZOw,  ch.  iil.,  p.  69.  Cf. 
Colonial  Constitutions,  by  Arthur  Mills,  Es(|.,  p.  881  j  who  relates  that  "  thirty- 
five  chiefs  subscribed  a  declaration,  constituting  themselves  into  an  Independent 
State" — expressly  to  resist  the  anticipated  attack  of  the  French,  whom  they  had 
been  told  to  expect ! 

t  Travels,  voL  i.,  ch.  xzvii.,  p.  407> 
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boforo  tlu'ir  nrrival,  ns  mon  of  blood,  roiiKpirntorKi,  ninl  mnlo- 
i'lU'tors.  The  saiiu'  uiii)lcusiiiit  viow  of  tlicir  clmractcr  was  still 
mori'  (lili^iMitly  enforced  upon  them  after  they  had  eoninioneed 
their  ai)j)areiitly  hopeless  task.  "  The  Vrotestant  natives,"  Bays 
Dr.  Diottenbaeh,  "regard  their  Roma  I 'i-.tholie  brethren  as 
belonsinK  to  the  devils."  Their  masters,  vim  cmi'd  teaeh  them 
nothius  else,  could  tench  them  this ;  and  it  was  natural  they 
should  attemj)!  to  do  so,  when  even  a  missionary  describes  them 
thiis,  in  18r>;J,  not  to  a  native,  but  to  an  English  audience: 
".Satan  had  taken  cnre,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strachan,  "to 
strenf^thcn  all  his  natural  defences  by  a  fresh  importation  of 
auxiliaries  from  France."*  The  Catholic  missionaries,  accord- 
ing to  this  gentleman,  were  the  agents  of  Satan.  Let  us  see 
■what  other  J'rotestant  Avitnesses  say  of  the  character  and 
mode  of  life  of  men  whom  an  unsuccessful  rival  could  thus 
describe. 

Dr.  Dieffenbacb,  after  noticing  with  <  .ident  repugnance  the 
•worldly  and  covetous  habits  of  the  men  towards  whom  his  own 
8ympathi(>s  attracted  him,  frankly  confesses,  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  "  the  humble  and  disinterested  manner  of  living  of  the 
Catholic  priests,  and  the  superior  education  which  they  have 
generally  received,  have  procured  them  many  friends  both 
amongst  Europeans  and  natives,  and  also  many  converts  amongst 
the  latter."  And  again,  "  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionary  system,  they  are  generally  without 
fixed  places  of  abode,  and  the  bishop,  whose  diocese  extends 
over  several  Archipelagos  in  the  great  ocean,  is  continually 
travelling  from  place  to  place,  accompanied  by  priests,"t  This 
is  certainly  more  like  St.  I'aul,  who  was  "  ni  travels  oft,"  not 
in  a  commodious  yacht,J  but  in  the  first  vessel  which  came  to 
hand ;  and  Dr.  Dieffenbacb,  who  has  told  us  how  the  Protestant 
missionaries  preferred  to  reside  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  rather 
than  "  go  into  the  interior,"  seems,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  recur 
again  and  again  to  the  unwelcome  contrast.  But  he  is  not  the 
only  Protestant  writer  who  indulges  in  sucb  reflections.  Mr. 
Augustus  Earle,  who  gives  a  still  more  unfavourable  account  of 
the  Protestant  missionaries,  cannot  refrain  from  instituting  a 
similar  comparison.  "  I  have  visited  many  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionary  establishments,"  he  says,  "  and  their 
priests  adopt  quite  a  different  line  of  conduct ;  they  are  cheer- 

•  Life  of  the  Bev.  S' Leigh,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Stmchan,  ch.  xv.,  p.  489  (1868). 

t  Travels,  ch.  ix.,  pp.  163, 169. 

j  An  Anglican  clergyman,  who  had  dwelt  in  the  Antipode«,  and  appears  to 
have  been  an  impartial  observer,  speaks  of  the  pleasant  trips  of  a  certain  episcopal 
tourist  as  "a  yachting  cruise  among  the  Polynesian  aeas."  Berkeley  Jones, 
Adventures  in  Atistrdia,  ch.  xvi.,  p.  225. 
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ful  and  kind  to  the  savage  pagan,  polite  and  attentive  to  their 
I'^mopean  brethren;  they  have  gained  the  esteem  of  those  tliey 
have  been  sent  to  eonvert,  and  however  we  may  differ  in  some 
tenets  of  rehgions  hcUef,  wo  mnst  acknowhidge  the  success  of 
tlieir  missions."* 

It  apjiears  that  Mr.  Earle,  like  other  travellers,  had  occasion 
to  deplore  the  churlish  and  inhospitable  behaviour  of  his  opu- 
lent co-rehgionists.     Thus  he  notices,  with  pardonable  disgust, 
that  even  on  a  Christmas  Day  the  missionaries  shut  their  doors 
against  him  and  his  party,  whilst  travelling  in  the  interior,  and 
tiiat  even  the  savages  spoke  with  contempt  of  their  morose  and 
luicharitable  conduct.     Mr.  Rochfort  also,  at  a  much  later  date, 
makes  the  same  complaint,  and  adds,  "  I  must  say  the  Cathohc 
missionaries  arc  generally  the  more  hospitable  of  the  two,"t — 
ill  spite  of  the  exiguity  of  their  resources.      Captain  Dillon, 
who  had  many  opportunities  of  judging  both  classes,  uses  still 
more  energetic  language.     After  noticing  the  "  luxurious  style 
in  which  the  Protestant  missionaries  lived,  and  their  "  numerous 
flocks  and  herds,"  he  relates  that  a  sick  r.nd  famishing  English 
crew  vainly  implored  reUef  from  these  wealthy  preachers,  who 
left  them  "  a  prey  to  disease,   destitute  of  solace,   mental   or 
bodily,  and  gasping  for  a  little  fresh  meat."     At  length  a  lay 
s(>ttler  sent  them  a  supply  of  sheep,  fowls,  and  Avine,  with  the 
ironical  message,  that  "  seamen  could  not  expect  to  participate 
in  the  good  things  of  this  earth,  which  were  reserved  solely  for 
the  elect."      One  of  the  heathen  also,  pitying  "  the  sick  and 
debilitated  state  of  the  crew,"  sent  them  "  five  large  hogs  and 
n(>arly  a  thousand  pounds  of  potatoes."     "  Contrast,  reader, 
adds  this  honest  navigator,  "  the  generous,  sympathizing,  and 
disinterested  conduct  of  this  heathen  with  the  unfeehng  selfish- 
ness of  the  saintly  preachers  who  undertake  to  convert  him  from 
the   error   of   his   ways!"     And  then,  coiling  to  mind  a  land 
which  he  had  lately  visited,  this  Protp.tant  sailor,  who  was  not 
without  notions   of  Christianity,  compares   « the   conduct  ot 
these  enUghtened  professors  of  the  reformed  doctrines  >vith  the 
really  Christian  conduct  of  the  benighted  ministers   of  the 
Catholic  religion  at  Lima,     As  soon  as  the  news  reaches  these 
venerable  ortrfres  of  the  arrival  of  a  vessel,  they  repair  on  board, 
and  with  the  benignitv  of  habitual  charity,  inquire  after  the 
health  of  those  on  board."     The  sick,  he  says,  without  distinc- 
tion of  creed  or  country,  are  removed  to  the  convents,  gratui- 
tously tended,  and  finally  dismissed  with  a  blessing  when  they 
no  longer  need  the  charity  of  men  who  "  feel  themselves  amply 
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*  AVne  Jtfb«<A»  !?«."<?«»««.  &c.,  p.  171.    ^    ^.   ^    ,    ...        „„ 
+  Adventures  in  jVew  Zealand,  by  John  Bochfort,  ch.  m.,  p.  28. 
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comnonsatod  by  an  approving  conscience.  *     But  it  is  time  to 
return  to  the  same  class  of  missionaries  in  the  Antipodes. 

The  writers  on  New  Zealand  have  more  to  tell  us  about  the 
character  of  the  men  whom  ISIr.  Strachan  represents,  without 
any   missiving,   as   the  agents   of  Satan.     Ttie  leuder  of  the 
Cathohc  mission  was  Bishop  Pompallier,  a  man  beloved  by  all 
who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  him,  buc  who,  thougli 
worthy  to  be  numbered  with  those  apostohc  missionaries  ot 
whom  France  has  produced  so  many,  "was  attacked,     as  Mr. 
Wakefield  relates,  "  by  both  sects  of  Protestant  missionaries  m 
the  most  intolerant  manner."    One  of  his  own  clergy  observes, 
in    1840,   "Scarcely   had   we  quitted  the  tribe  ot    Mototapu 
when  the  Protestant  ministers  came  to  sow  discord  amongst  its 
members.     One  of  them  made  an  attempt  to  degrade  our  vene- 
rablc  bishop  bv  eiving  his  name  to  impure  animals.     All  the 
natives  t?e  indignant  at  this  conductj't^  It  is  interesting  to 
learn  how  this  French  prelate,  who  might  have  appealed  to  his 
own  great  nation  for  succour,  rebuked  by  "  patient  continuance 
in  will-doing  the  malice  of  evil  men,"   and  finally  won  the 
esteem  and  sympathy  of  all  who  were  capable  of  appreciating  a 
courteous  gentleman  and  a  devout  Christian.     "  The  gentlemen 
of  the  club,"  says  Mr.  Wakefield,  "  and  others  who  had  enjoyed 
his  acquaintance,  spoke  highly  of  his  urbane  manners,  and  his 
philanthropic  views  with  regard  to  the  natives.'      He  was  some^- 
thing  better  than  a  philanthropist,  who  is  often  only  a  refined 
heathen ;  but  we  must  leave  our  witnesses  to  use  their  own 
terms     "  Bishop  Pompallier,"  says  one  whose  own  accomplish- 
ments enabled  him  to  admire  higher  qualities  in  others,  "is  a 
man  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  mission  ot  his 
Church.     By  education  a  scholar,   in  manners  engaging,   m 
countenance  prepossessing  and  expressive,  added  to  sincere  and 
earnest    ?f '  "^  the  cause  he  has  undertaken,  ...  it  may  easily 
'     be  iman         ^hat  he  creates  no  ordinary  sensation  among  the 
Aborigiu.   .    +     "  I  would  not  attempt,"  says  the  Presbyterian 
Dr  Lang,  "to  conceal  my  own  serious  ap];)rehension  of  M. 
Pompallier's  success ;"§  but  he  is  satisfied  with  expressing  his 
alarm,  and  does  not  talk  about  "Satan."     A  Sydney  journal, 
on  the  authority  of  New  Zealand  letters,  observes  at  the  same 
date    "  The  Rev.  Dr.  Pompallier  is  said  to  have  made  great 
progress  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives  of  Hokianga,  where 
the  Wesleyan  mission  is  .  .  .  some  of  the  leading  chiefs  have 

•  Narrative  of  the  Discovery  of  the  fate  of  La  PSrouse,  by  Captain  P.  Dillon; 
vol.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  pp.  321-31. 
t  Annalt,  vol.  iii.,  p.  26. 
t  Terry,  p.  190. 
§  New  Zealand,  p.  43. 
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promised  his  lordship  to  attend  to  his  new  mode  of  worship 
It  was  probably  these  facts  of  which  the  authoress  of  the  Gospel 
in  Neto  Zealand  spoke,  when  she  said,  "  they  cause  our  mission- 
aries much  anxiety." 

Hcappily  the  motives  of  their  anxiety  became  more  and  more 
urgent,  as  time  went  on.  In  1841,  Mr.' Bright  Avrites  as  follows  : 
"  With  those  Maoris  to  whom  the  \'icar  Apostolic  is  known  he 
seems  popular.  He  has  converted  the  oldest  chief  in  the  Bay 
of  Islands,  his  sons,  and  people,  although  previously  attendants 
on  the  Church  mission.''  f  Perhaps  it  Avas  such  events  as  tliis 
whicli  made  Dr.  Selwyn  describe  a  Catholic  station  as  "  a  blot 
upon  the  mission  system."  But  Mr.  Bright  continues:  "The 
Vicur  Apostolic  says  he  had  not  been  sent  to  trade,  and  that  he 
is  not  a  buyer  of  land."  And  these  were  the  results  of  his  absti- 
nence from  such  questionable  pursuits.  "  When  I  embarked  to 
inspect  a  county  on  the  East  coast,  I  was  surprised  to  meet 
Moka,"  a  chief  from  the  Bay  of  Islands,  "  with  about  thirty  of 
his  people,  men,  women,  and  children ;  during  the  passage, 
three  times  a  day,  their  discordant  voices  were  raised  together, 
chanting  the  Mass,  or  some  service  of  the  Catholic  faith."  It 
was  not  the  Mass ;  but  that  is  of  no  consequence.  At  Opo-tee-kee 
also  he  meets  the  same  phenomenon :  "  The  very  children  were 
humming  over  some  portions  of  Masses  in  their  play.  Twice  a 
day  the  chapel  was  crowded,  chorusing  together,  although 
perhaps  not  twelve  of  all  of  them  had  ever  seen  the  Vicar  or  his 
cur^s.  '  !j  So  in  another  district,  the  same  writer  tells  us : 
"  The  Vicar  Apostolic  settled  down  amongst  them,  and  before 
he  could  have  attained  their  language  he  made  converts,  of 
whom  most  had  subscribed  to  the  Church  missionaries."  Even 
in  the  Canterbury  settlement,  destined  to  be  the  exclusive 
domain  of  Anglicanism,  Mr.  Rochfort  informs  us  that  "  there 
are  many  Roman  Catholics,  and  their  cathedral  is  the  finest 
building  in  Wellington." 

Mr.  Angas  too,  who  is  unable  to  record  such  facts  with  com- 
posure, is  not  afraid  of  exciting  merriment  in  his  readers  by 
calUng  New  Zealanders  "  a  community  of  Jesuit  natives." 
"Many  of  the  Taupo  natives,"  he  says,  "are  Catholics;"  and 
then,  unwilling  to  let  their  conversion  speak  for  itself,  he 
suggests  that  it  was  "  with  the  aid  of  beads  and  crosses,"  and 
other  equally  valuable  "  presents,"  that  the  missionary  "  suc- 
ceeded in  making  numerous  proselytes  to  the  faith  of  Rome." 
Yet  Mr.  Angas  knew,  that  however  the  Catholic  missionary 
might  surpass  his  rivals  in  some  respects,  the  power  to  bribe 

*  Afiatio  Journal,  vol.  xsiz.,  p.  189,  N.S. 
<  t  Hittory  of  New  Zealand,  ch.  vl,  p.  120, 

t  Ibid.,  p.  121. 
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was  not  one  of  tlicm.  At  Motupoi  also,  "  tin;  cliief  is  a  Roman 
Catholic;  several  of  his  people  have  also  embraced  Popery, 
and  at  simsct  they  perfoi-med  their  vespers  in  front  of  the  chief  s 
housp."*     This  time  Mr.  An^as  says  nothing  about  presents. 

Again,  at  Korovarika,  the  American  Commodore*  Wilkes 
notices  that  the  Catholic  mission  "  was  making  many  converts," 
which  he  also  attributes  to  "  in-esents,"  though  the  value  of  the 
crosses,  relifjfious  pictures,  and  other  donations  bestowed  on  the 
natives',  after  their  conversion,  rarely  exceeded  the  modest  sum 
of  one  penny.  They  would  hardly  have  deserted  their  Pro- 
testant masters  for  such  a  reward  as  this.  Yet  oven  so  intelligent 
a  writer  as  Dr.  Thomson  could  seriously  suggest  this  as  the  true 
explanation  of  a  phenomenon  which  he  notices  in  these  words : 
"  It  has  been  observed  that  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have 
converted  natives  abandoned  by  the  Protestants  as  hopeless  ;"t 
the  secret  of  their  success,  he  suggests,  being  "  gifts,"  which 
were  more  likely  to  excite  the  contempt  than  the  cupidity  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  proffered. 

Sometimes  the  writers  on  New  Zealand,  inspired  by  a  candour 
Avhich  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire,  venture  even  to  contrast 
the  Cathohc  and  Protestant  natives,  and  always  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  former.  Such  statements  almost  exceed  what  we 
might  fiiirly  expect  even  from  the  most  upright  of  our  eneniies. 
In "1854,  a  gentleman  who  made  a  tour  in  New  Zealand  gives 
this  testimony.  He  is  at  Otaki,  amidst  a  Catholic  tribe,  and 
says,  "  The  resident  priest  I  heard  very  well  spoken  of,  and 
certainly  the  state  of  the  mill,  and  everything  connected  with 
it,  evidenced  the  influence  of  a  master  mind."  The  next  village 
he  arrives  at  is  a  Protestant  one,  and  he  goes  on  thus :  "  There 
was  a  very  observable  difference  in  dress  and  personal  cleanli- 
ness between  the  natives  here  assembled  and  those  at  Otaki,  much 
in  favoiu:  of  the  latter."  J 

Such  testimonies  are  scarcely  less  honourable  to  those  who 
offer  them  than  to  the  objects  of  their  generous  praise.  Here  is 
another  and  still  more  striking  example  of  the  noble  candour 
which  sometimes  distinguishes  our  countrjTnen.  Sir  George 
Grey,  then  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  addressed  to  Earl  Grey, 
in  1851,  a  despatch  which  contains  the  following  words :  "  The 
Roman  Catholic  schools  in  this  country  are  exceedingly  well 
conducted,  and  not  only  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  and  his  clergy,  but  give  them  a  ^eat  claim  to 
any  proper  consideration  which  can   be  shown    to  them."§ 

*  Savage  Life,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  pp.  118, 121. 
t  Vol.  i..  p.  816. 

X  A  Summer's  Hxcurston  in  N.  Z.,  pp.  157,  165. 
§  Parliamentary  Papers,  vol.  xlv.,  p.  12  (1854). 
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Pi'rhaps  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  encouragement  which  such 
language  afforded,  that  scmie  of  the  native;  iemaleH,  taught  by 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  whom  the  charity  of  Christ  had  moved  to  cross 
the  great  ocean,  ventured  to  address  a  letter  to  the  sovereign  of 
Great  Britain,  imploring  aid  for  their  generous  teachers.  It  was 
no  doubt  with  regret  that  succour  was  refused,  and  the  petition 
unnoticed. 

It  is  evident,  then,  without  adding  superfluous  evidence,  tliat 
the  Catholic  missionaries  had  outlived  the  dislike,  and  overcome 
the  opposition,  of  their  numerous  and  ])owerful  enemies.     Once 
more  they  had  accomplished  one  of  those  triumphs  in  wliich 
there  are  victors  but  no  vanquished.     With  calm  patience  they 
had  pursued  their  way,  aided  only  by  Him  to  Avhom  they  had 
dedicated  their  lives,  and  esteeming  the  poverty  of  Jesus  more 
than  the  riches  of  the  world.    If  they  had  failed  to  gain  a  single 
convert,  their  very  lives  would  have  sufficed  to  prove  the  truth 
of  their  religion ;  for  they  were  pure  amidst  corruption,  patient 
in  adversity,  charitable  towards  all  men,  and  especially  towards 
those  who  reviled  them,  and  so  irreproachable  in  their  humble 
and  disinterested  career  that  even  caliminy  was  abashed  in  their 
presence,  and  dared  not  sharjien  its  tongue  against  them.     And 
so  when  the  evil  day  arrived,  and  tribes  which  had  nominally 
embraced  the  religion  of  their  rulers  thirsted  for  their  lives,  and 
rose  up  in  fierce  insurrection  against  them,  the  abode  of  the 
Missionaries  of  the  Cross  was  still  a  sacred  spot ;  and  Colonel 
Mundy  relates  that  "  the  missionary  station  presided  over  by 
Bishop  Pompallier  was  the  only  portion  of  the  town  spared  by 
the  invaders."*      It  was  on    the  eve  of  a  conflict,  in  which 
Protestant  natives  fought  against  their  teachers  and  destroyed 
their  lives  and  property,  that  the  captain  of  an  English  frigate 
offered  a  refuge  to  the  Vicar  Apostolic,  and  a  shelter  Avhere  he 
might  hide  his  alarm  till  the  danger  was  past.     The  friendly 
offer  was  refused,  in  a  letter  which  announced  his  intention  to 
commit  himself  to  the  guardianship  of  the  savages,  and  which 
diso^vned  the  apprehension  which  he  Avas  supposed  to  feel  in  the 
apostolic  words — "  I  fear  nothing  but  sin." 

Finally,  if  we  ask  for  the  numerical  result  of  labours  begun 
at  so  fearful  a  disadvantage,  and  continued  under  every  trial 
and  difliculty  which  could  beset  missionary  efforts, — so  that 
success  might  well  seem  impossible  in  a  battle  where  all  human 
means  of  attaining  it  were  on  one  side,  and  none  on  the  other, — 
one  of  the  latest  writers  on  New  Zealand  has  furnished  this 
surprising  statement.  In  1845,  the  Catholics  were  already 
estimated  by  Mr.  Clarksou  as  one-twentieth  of  the  population, 

*  Auttralatia*  Coloniet,  toL  ii.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  179. 
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while  tho  Weslcyans,  who  had  boon  thirty  years  in  the  h»-ld 
iiiid  had  spent  vast  sums  of  nion<;y,  were  one-seventh ;  but  «i 
iHO-t,  the  Wesleyans,  opposed  at  all  points  by  the  Epis(!opalians 
with  their  onornious  wealth  and  offieial  patronaj^e,  had  dwindled 
to  one-(lcvc>nth,  and  the  Catholies,  aRauist  whom  all  had  com- 
biuLul  in  a  eonunon  hostility,  had  s'cadily  advanced  till  they  had 
become  one-seventh  of  the  whole  population.* 

It  appears,  however,  that  even  this  statement  underrates  the 
fact;  for  while  the  Catholic   missionaries  represent  their  fol- 
lowers, good  and  bad,  as  amounting  to  about  twenty  thousand, 
we  have  seen,  by  a  recent  official  statement,  that  the  whole 
number  of  natives  now   remaining  is   only  fifty-six  thousand 
and  forty-nine,  of  Avhom  thirty -six  per  cent,  are  avowed  pagans. 
The  proportions  are  probablv  destined  to   be  further  affected 
by  the  Avar  now  raging  (1861)  in  this   ill-fated   colony,  and 
which  will,  perhaps,  only  terminate  Avhcn  all  the  pagan  and 
Protestant   natives    have   been   exterminated.      In  IStiSi,  Mr. 
Hodder  reckons  the  surviving  aborigines  not  to  exceed  thirty 
thousand  !t     It  is  surely  a  suitable  conclusion  of  the  history 
of  Anglicanism    in    New  Zealand,  that,    fifty   years    after    it 
began,  the    natives    are    found    once    more   in    arms   against 
teachers  whose  influence,  in  spite  of  their  wealth  and  the  use 
which    they   make  of  it,  has   only  become   more   feeble  vear 
by  year,  till  at  length  it  appears  to  be  utterly  extinguished. 
"  Despite  the  remonstrances  of  the  Bishop  of  >iew  Zealand,  of 
the  most  influential  clergy,  and  of  those  chiefs  Avho  still  remain 
loyal,  the  flag  of  the  self-styled  King  of  the  Maoris  has  been 
publicly  hoisted,"  both   in  the   settlements  of  Auckland  and 
Wellington  ;  and  even  this  significant  fact  does  not  fully  reveal 
the  final  catastrophe,  nor  exhaust  the  incidents  in  the  closing 
chapter  of  Protestant  missions  in  New  Zealand.     "  Among  the 
most  foi-midable  symptoms  is  the  reported  tendency  to  'recur  to 
old  barbarous   customs,'  and  the  '  decreasing  'injiuence  of  the 
missionaries.'  "X    When  we  have  cited  their  own  admission  of 
both  these  facts,  we  may  conclude. 

"  The  stations  on  the  Waikato,"  we  are  told  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  1862,  "  have  all  been  greatly  affected  by 
the  excitement  of  the  war ;  the  schools  hate  been  much  reduced 
in  their  attendance;"  &c.  "  "NVe  have  not  much  to  record,"  says 
Archdeacon  Maunsell,  "  at  least  of  spiritual  things.  Political 
questions  seem  to  absorb  all  the  spare  thoughts  of  the  people.' 
*'  Our  members  are  reduced  to  less  than  half,"  adds  the  Rev.  B. 
Ashwell.     "  The  demoralizing  eflfects  of  the  war  among  some  of 


•  A  Summet^s  Excursion,  p.  14. 

t  Memories  of  New  Zealand  Life,  p.  208. 

i  The  Times,  September  14, 1860. 
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our  teachers  are  seen  by  their  luluwariniiess  and  indifterence ;  a 
few  have  altogether  lapsed."  At  Tuurangu,  on  the  East  coast, 
says  "  the  Uisliop  of  AVaiai)u,"  "  religion  is  at  a  low  ebb.  The 
])eople  are  cold  and  indifferent,  and  many  who  seem  to  have 
l)eguu  well,  have  (/one  hark.''''  "  \'arious  changes,"  writes 
Archdeacon  IJrown,  speaking  of  "his  own  district,"  "have  not 
only  diminished  the  number  of  natives,  but  relaxed  discipline 
tliroughout  the  infant  churches,  and  in  inany  ways  caused  the 
wlieels  of  our  missionary  chariot  to  drag  heavily  onward."   " 

"  The  reports  from  the  Western  district  of  the  New  Zealand 
mission,"  it  is  confessed,  "  are  of  a  less  eiu^ouraging  character 
tlum  those  of  the  other  districts.  .  .  .  One  tribe,  tlv  Ngatiruani, 
hace  formally  forbidden  missionaries  to  visit  them.  Another 
cause  of  discouragement  is  the  return  of  many  iitdividuals  to 
the  native  customs,  of  which  tatooing  is  adopted  as  a  token.  .  .  . 
The  eftec'is  of  religious  declension  and  neglect  of  the  means  of 
i;raoe  have  been  more  manifest  of  late  years,  as  the  generation 
baptized  in  infancy  has  grown  up  in  nominal  Christianity." 
It  is  just  the  stoiy  of  the  Ilindoo  converts,  wlio  are  always  said 
to  be  more  reprobate  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  during 
which  they  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  baptism !  From  the 
Northern  district,  "the  aged  missionary,  the  Ilev.  Richard 
Davis,  speaks  of  having  entertained  a  good  hope  of  the  progress 
of  Christianity.  .  .  .  but  these  hopes,  he  states,  have  been 
blighted,  by  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits,  and  by  the 
various  sins  to  which  intoxication  leads."  Finally,  the  Rev.  R. 
Taylor,  after  a  residence  of  twenty-six  years  in  New  Zealand, 
reports  as  follows  to  the  same  society  :  "  The  spiritual  declension 
of  the  natives  is,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  general."* 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  shocking  imrt  fility  of  Protestantism, 
that,  in  the  face  of  these  confessions,  co'  ■^'i'ed  and  published  by 
themselves,  the  Chiu-ch  Missionary  Soo'-ny,  with  a  solemn 
mockery  of  truth  which  seems  to  (;ry  uloud  for  judgment, 
address  their  STibscribers  in  these  words,  with  reference  to  NeAv 


Zealand  :     "  Such   an  instance  of 


signal 


blessing   upon   the 


labours  of  a  faithful  missionary  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  in 
modern  times.  The  mind  is  carried  back  to  primitive  ages, 
when  the  Word  of  God  grew  mightily  and  prevailed,  and  for- 
ward to  the  predicted  latter  season  Avhcn  a  nation  shall  be  born 
in  a  day."f 

Such,  in  its  broad  outlines,  is  the  history  of  missions  in  New 
Zealand.  The  very  savage,  as  he  reviews  in  his  own  mind,  or 
relates  to  his  childi'cn,  its  successive  phases,  though  he  may 
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cure  too  Httlo  al)()Ut  liis  soul  to  art  \\\)(m  his  coiivictioiiH,  easily 
ilrtrcts  on  wliicli  h'u\v  is  truth,  on  which  side  (Jod  aii*l  Ilis  holy 
uum'ls.  Two  cliissfs  of  tcacht'i's  have  clainii'd  his  attention. 
In  the  one  he  has  seen,  through  a  \im<i  series  of  years,  anil  with 
rare  ex('e])tions,  corruption,  viinity,  and  worldlincss  ;  in  the  otlicr, 
purity,  ciiastity,  and  a  hlanieless  life.  "Their  continence," 
says  j)r.  Thomson,  "produced  a  strange  inipressiini  on  the  mind 
of  the  natives,"  accustomed  to  a  ditterent  cxhihition  of  the 
Christian  character.  With  the  first  comers,  as  he  knows  to 
his  cost,  have  heen  introduced  the  myriad  evils  of  confusion  and 
disorder,  of  shifting?  and  incoherent  doctrine,  and  passionate 
religious  strife ;  with  the  last  came  ])eace,  unity,  and  love. 
Finally,  while  the  one  could  attract  only  nominal  converts — 
whose  vices  are  attested  hy  themselves — hy  a])i)ealinj;  to  the 
coarse  instincts  of  worldly  inten-st  and  the  j^rossest  appetites  of 
our  nature;  the  others,  ohli^M'd  to  hegin  by  invitin;,'  the  half- 
civilized  native  to  abandon  even  the  temporal  rewards  which  he 
had  already  earned,  and  for  which  they  had  no  recompense  to 
offer  him,  have  yot  succeeded  in  winninjjf  him,  not  only  from  the 
darkness  of  heathenism,  but  even  from  his  lucrative  association 
with  the  various  sects  in  which  he  had  been  previously  enrolled. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  assertinj;  that  all  the  native  con- 
verts to  the  faith  are  as  yet  intelligent  and  consistent  (christians, 
or  that  all  afford  unmixed  consolation  to  their  pastors.  Such  a 
statement  would  be  a  culpable  exaggeration,  which  the  s])on- 
taneous  testimony  of  their  spiritiuil  guides  Avould  suffice  to 
rebuke. 

Some  of  the  converts  from  the  Protestant  sects,  thoiigh  they 
reverence  the  unwonted  virtiu's  of  their  new  'teachers,  have  been 
too  deeply  eorru])ted  by  jjrevious  habits  of  hypocrisy  and  fraud 
to  be  easily  or  effectually  reformed.  Christianity  has  long  since 
appeared  to  them  a  purely  nominal  religi(m,  of  which  the  pro- 
fessors contrasted  unfavoiu-ably  even  with  pagans,  and  whose 
very  teachers  and  ministers  were  to  them  only  models  of  incon- 
tinence, cupidity,  and  injustice.  Some  also,  though  rescued 
from  such  influences,  are  but  partially  instructed ;  Avhile  their 
pastors,  unable  to  cultivate  the  whole  field  which  lies  before 
them,  resisted  by  the  dead-weight  of  official  authority,  few  in 
number,  and  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  can  sometimes  only  cast 
their  seed  by  the  Avayside,  and  then  ])ass  on,  li0])ing,  yet  hardly 
expecting,  that  they  may  one  day  find  leisure  to  Avatch  its  after- 
gi'OAvth,  to  tear  away  the  noxious  plants  Avhich  may  threaten  to 
choke  it,  or  to  bind  up  the  weak  stems  which  may  have  been 
trodden  under  foot.  Yet  it  is  pleasant  to  read  the  following 
account  of  the  best  class  of  native  converts  by  one  who  knows 
them  so  well. 
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"  T  am  often  moved  to  tears,"  siiys  the  hoiioin'ed  prelate  to 
vvliuni  New  /ealiind  owes  so  niiirh,  and  whose  \irlues  cncii  liis 
adversaries  have  so  often  confessed,  "  when  I  see  the  chief  (»f 
siinie  tribe  come  many  leaj^ues  tliroii;;h  the  forests  to  consult  ni" 
on  some  point  wiiieh  enil)arrasses  the  delicacy  of  liis  conscience."* 
Here  again  we  have  an  example  of  that  powerful  "influence  ol' 
the  (Confessional"  which  Sir  Kuiersoii  'i'ennent  remarked  in 
Ceylon,  and  without  wh(»se  aid  the  Catholic  missionary  knows 
that  all  hope  of  confirming  men  in  habits  of  virtue  is  vain  and 
rliimerical.  "  Scarcely  have  they  received  instruction  in  the 
law  of  God,"  Hishop  l*om])allier  coiitiniies  to  say,  "  when  their 
only  study  is  to  conform  their  conduct  to  it.  With  what  sim- 
plicity (h)  they  open  their  mind  to  the  minister  of  salvation,  and 
with  what  sincere  attachment  to  us  do  tliey  return  the  services 
we  render  them.  .  .  .  They  might  be  taken,  from  their  tlress  and 
a])pearance,  for  a  band  ot  robbers  ;  yet  they  are  inoH'ensive  sheep, 
who  follow  the  footsteps  of  him  whom  Jesus  has  given  them  as 
tlitnr  sheph(-rd."  The  bishop  even  adds,  that  many  who  are  not 
Catholics  have  learned  how  to  distinguish  between  "  the  fnin/i', 
as  they  call  the  Catholic  (Jluirch,  and  the  severed  branch 
churches." 

So  little  difficulty  have  the  triu'  apostles  in  winning  these 
rude  minds  to  the  c<mii)rehcnsion  of  "  Church  principles,"  as 
well  as  of  the  other  great  evangelical  truths  with  which  they  are 
inseparably  connected  ;  while  their  rivals,  l)usy  with  ceaseless 
strife  and  filling  the  air  with  nnitual  reproaches,  fail  to  t<'ach 
them  even  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Incarna- 
tion, make  religion  only  the  occasion  of  new  crimes,  the  Jiible 
itself  an  excuse  for  committing  them,  and  after  half  a  century  of 
unblessed  effort  have  only  forced  the  reluctant  savage  to  acce])t 
a  lot  more  full  of  calamity  and  malediction  than  even  his 
original  state, — the  dread  responsibilities  of  Christianity  without 
its  gifts  and  graces.  And  lastly,  the  annalists  of  New  Zealand 
missions  confess,  with  sorrow  and  shame,  that  the  natives, 
familiar  with  the  incessant  divisions  and  iniapi)easabl(^  conflicts 
of  the  Protestant  sects,  have  at  length  deliv(>red  that  memorable 
verdict,  so  often  recorded  against  Protestantism  by  the  instinct 
of  pagan  nations, — that  verdict  which  is  at  once  the  measun;"  of 
its  iniluence,  the  monument  of  its  results,  and  the  summary  of 
its  triumphs,  "  You  have  taught  us  that  Heathenism  with  love 
is  better  than  Christianity  Avithout  it." 

•  Annali.  • 
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In  that  wide  wante  of  waters  which  for  a;fos  havo  rolled  their 
Hoods  between  the  Old  and  New  Continents,  and  where  onee 
the  sea-bird  tbund  no  rest  for  his  ft)ot,  u  hundred  islands,  east 
11])  fron\  their  deep  ocean-bed  by  some  convulsive  throe,  are  now 
securely  anchored.  Once  naked  and  unsi|rhtly,  they  have  lon;>; 
since  been  clothed  with  {,'rass,  and  flowers,  and  trees,  llnon 
their  low  hills  cluster  the  dark  myrtle  and  the  slender  palm ; 
and  thro»i<'h  their  valleys,  rich  Avith  spreading  ferns,  bright 
rivulets  wind  their  course.  Here  the  sugar-cane  and  bread- 
fruit grow  untended,  and  a  thousand  edible  roots,  unknown  in 
other  climes,  lurk  in  the  untilled  soil.  To  these  fair  islands, 
sheltered  by  coral  barriers  from  the  ocean  wave,  men  found 
their  way, — from  what  laiul,  when,  and  how,  only  the  angels 
know.  iJy  what  strange  migrations  they  were  peopled,  history 
Avill  never  tell.     This  is  God's  secret. 

Yet  science,  which  is  never  more  honourably  occupied  than 
in  the  investigation  of  such  problems,  has  applied  its  patient 
induction  to  this ;  and  if  it  has  not  absolutely  determined  how 
the  islands  of  Eastern  and  Western  Oceanica  were  peopled,  has 
at  least  suggested  how  they  might  have  been.  William  Von 
Humboldt  considers  that  he  has  established  the  identity  of  the 
!Malays  and  Polynesians ;  and  Prichard,  who  adopts  his  conclu- 
sion, calls  the  'latter  "  Malayo-Polynesians."*  M.  de  Rienzi, 
indeed,  is  certain  that  they  came  originally  from  the  island  of 
Borneo.  Other  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  natives  of  some 
of  the  Pacific  islands  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the 
Caucasian  family.  But  Sir  George  Simpson,  Governor  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  territories, — who  reports,  in  1847,  that  "the 
■whole  group  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  known  to  be  slowly  but 
surely  continuing  to  rise,  to  be  still,  as  it  were,  in  the  tliroes  of 

*  Natural  Sittoty  qf  Man,  lec.  82. 
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creation," — Mpoaks  as  follows  of  the  origin  of  the  1'olynrHiun 
race,  whose  religious  history  we  an-  to  narrate  in  the  pre- 
st'iil  chapter.  *'  From  what  eouniry,  then,  of  Asia,  did  the 
Polynesians  spring.'  Almost  to  a  moral  certainty  tVoiu  Mime 
piiiiit,  or  rather  points,  between  the  southern  extremity  of 
.Malacca  and  tlie  northern  liniits  of  Japan. '"•  Many  considera- 
tions, which  need  not  here  be  noticed,  emnbine  to  recommend 
this  conclusion;  yet  the  origin  of  the  Malays  themselves  is  still 
uncertain,  ami  while  some  look  for  their  birth-place  on  the 
south-eastern  shores  of  China,  Hopp  thinks  their  language 
derived  fnmi  the  Sanscrit. f 

From  the  Polynesians  themselves  no  aid  has  been  received  in 
tile  discussion  of  this  problem  of  ethnology ;  and  the  .Vbhe 
Caret,  referring  especially  to  the  Gainbier  Archipelago,  in 
which  he  long  resided  as  a  missionary,  warns  us  "  not  t«)  ask  of 
tlie  population  of  thes(>  islands  any  explicit  infornuition  con- 
ccriutig  their  origin ;  all  vour  ijuestions  would  remain  un- 
answered ;  on  this  subject  their  traditions  are  sileui.  Perhaps 
these  tribes  had  their  origin  in  the  remotest  antiquity :  it  takes 
a  very  long  time  for  a  people  to  forget  the  history  of  its  origin. 
I  have  heard  the  best  informi-d  of  the  natives  («ninnerate  as 
many  as  fifty  kings,  who  are  said  to  have  ])resided,  one  after  the 
other,  in  the  government  of  tlu!  Archipelago." 

One  source  of  information,  which  existt  d  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  from  which  a  careful  inquirer  might  ])erhaps  have  con- 
structed at  least  the  fragments  of  a  history,  has  been,  in  nuuiy 
of  the  islands,  imprudently  destroyed,  by  men  whose  jiroceed- 
ings  will  be  presently  rec()ont(?d  to  us  by  competent  witnesses. 
"  One  fault,"  says  the  learned  Mosblech,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
dialects  of  Eastern  Oceanica,  "  for  which  we  can  never  pardon 
the  Methodist  ministers" — he  means  the  I 'jotestant  missionaries 
— "  is  their  having  destroyed,  by  an  irrational  zeal,  all  the 
])oetic  compositions  of  this  people.  No  one  can  be  blind  to  the 
injury  which  they  have  thus  inflicted  upon  science  and  history. 
The  Catholic  missionaries,  guided  by  their  intelligent  chief  the 
Archbishop  of  Chalcedon,  who  admirably  appreciates  not  only 
what  belongs  to  religion  but  also  the  things  Avhich  relate  to 
science,  have  acted  with  more  caution."{ 

It  appears  that  the  mythological,  as  Avell  as  the  pastoral  and 
erotic  compositions  of  the  natives,  some  of  which  were  no  doubt 

•  Narrative  of  a  Journey  Bound  the  World,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  7.  "  So  recently 
a»  1833  the  wreck  of  a  Japanese  junk  on  the  coast  of  Oregon  showed  how,  in  like 
manner,  across  the  wider  waste  of  the  Pacific,  the  natives  of  the  Old  World  may 
have  been  borne,"  &o.  Wilson,  Prehistoric  Man,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xx.,  p.  158. 

f  Mohl,  Rapports  faitt  h  la  SociHS  Asiatique,  tome  ii,,  ch.  i ,  p.  8. 

X  Notice  lur  la  langue  de  l'Oc(anie  Orientale }  Journal  Asiatique,  tome  iii., 
p.  441, 4me  s^rie  (1844). 
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of  (lucstionablc  inirity,  but  which  had  at  least  a  scientific  value, 
Aveie  violently  suppressed  hy  their  English  teachers,  and  not 
only  suppressed  hut  destroyed.  With  them  perished  all  the 
lays  and  rythmical  legends  which  they  had  recci\('d  from  their 
forefathers.  What  their  new  masters  gave  them  instead,  wc 
shall  see  hereafter,  and  how  lar  they  have  profited  hy  the 
change. 

IJut  we  must  now  enter,  without  further  preface,  upon  the 
wide  field  Avhich  lies  before  us,  and  in  which  we  shall  once 
more  trace,  by  the  aid  of  the  same  class  of  witnesses,  the  im- 
pressive contrast  of  which  we  have  already  seen  so  many 
examples.  It  will  be  necessary  to  begin  by  dividing  into 
groups  the  island  world  which  we  are  about  to  visit,  and  in 
this  task  we  have  no  choice  but  to  adopt  the  classification 
which  both  history  and  geography  prescribe. 

Of  the  various  groups  Avhich  we  are  about  to  nutice,  and 
whose  religious  annals  we  shall  find  to  be  pregnant  with  those 
startling  contrasts  which  urgently  invite  our  consideration, — 
not  only  because  they  decisively  reveal  the  respective  influence 
and  character  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions,  but  because 
they  remove  to  the  clear  ret,"ion  of  historical  facts  that  old  con- 
troversy which  is  obscure  and  unprofitable  while  it  turns  only 
upon  cunning  words  and  distorted  texts,— some  have  been 
visited  by  CathoUcs  alone,  some  have  belonged  exclusively  to 
Protestants,  and  others  have  been  occupied  by  both.  In  the 
first,  religion  has  gained  its  accustomed  and  imdisputed  victory  ; 
in  the  second,  enonnous  expenditure  has  bcru  attended  by  uni- 
versal corruption  and  admitted  failure ;  in  the  third,  heresy  has 
Avao'ed  its  usual  warfare  of  violence  and  calumny,  has  been 
combated  by  patient  charity  and  long  suffering,  and  has  finally 
confessed  its  discomfiture  and  defeat.  This  is  the  history 
Avhich  we  are  about  to  trace. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  PhiHppine  Islands,  and  those  con- 
.tiguous  groups  which  lie  nearest  to  the  main-lsind,  whose  happy 
fortune  it  was  to  be  discovered  by  men  who  laboured  for  God 
rather  than  for  themselves,  and  who  carried  with  them  wherever 
they  went  the  faith  which  was  the  light  of  their  own  souls, 
and  the  charity  which  obliged  them  to  communicate  it  to 
others. 

Argensola,  the  careful  and  conscientious  historian  of  these 
regions,  whose  intelligent  candour  has  earned  the  applause,  not 
only  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  by  whom  he  was  employed, 
but  even  of  his  English  editors,  has  recounted  all  the  details  of 
that  generous  apostolate  which  won  the  Phihppines  to  the 
Cross  of  Christ.  From  him  we  learn  how  the  false  Prophet 
came  to  be  honoured  even  in  these  remote  islands  of  the  East ; 
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how  Persian  and  Arab  conquerors  carried  thitlior  the  idaguo 
which  had  enveloijod  half  the  world,  and  from  whiclv  it  is  the 
-dorv  of  the  Roman  See  to  have  saved  Europe  by  that  long 
series  of  eflforts  which  alone  preserved  Cliristendom  from  the 
ilostrovin'^  h-'ions  who  had  overftowed  the  earth  from  the 
niUurs  (/ilercules  to  the  wastes  of  Tartary,  and  who  once 
tlnviitened  to  hang  up  in  every  temple  of  Europe  the  impure 
banner  which  they  had  already  planted  on  Mount  Sion. 

\.-ainst  such  adversaries  the  first  apostles  of  the  Philippines 
lifted  up  the  Cross,  and  though  they  fell,  like  their  brethren 
in  other  lands,  cut  down  by  the  sword  of  Moslem  or  I  agan, 
consumed  bv  five,  or  torn  into  fragments  on  the  scaftold,  tliey 
conquered  eVen  in  death.  The  confiict  did  not  last  long ;  the 
decree  had  gone  forth  that  here  the  Cross  should  tnump.i,  and 
"tiie  false  and  corrupt  memory  of  Mahomet,"  as  Mendoza 
simnly  relates,  "  'vas  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ  easily  rooted 
out."*     A  few  words  will  suffice  to  describe  the  events  which 

led  to  this  result.  ,   ,      ,r      n  r<        it 

The  Philippines  were  discovered  by  Magellan,  as  Gemelli 
notices  in  his  history  of  the  Ladroue  Jslands,  in  1521,  but  it 
was  not  till  a  later  period  that  they  were  subdued  and  colonized 
bv  Spain      The  inhabitants  of  the  Ladronc  group,  for  we  may 
sneak  of  them  together,  since   they   have   a  coinmon  history, 
"had  no  notion  of  a  Deity,"  we  are  told  by  Le  Gobien,  "  nor 
anv  reli-nous  worship,  nor  had  they  any  temple,  priest,  or  foruvs 
of  worship."     Their  only  religion  consisted  in  "some  irregular 
notions  of  a  hell  and  a  heaven."t     Towards  the  dose  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  we  learn  from  Arger.sola,  niorc  than  six 
thousand  Christians  had  already  been  martyred  in  the  single 
povinceof  Ternate,  "that  so,"  he  adds,  "the  foundation  of 
iur  faith  may  be  in  all  parts  cemented  with  the  blood  of  the 
fnithful      Thev  dismembered  the  bodies,  and  burned  the  legs 
and  arms  in  the  sight  of  the  still  living  trunks      They  impakd 
the  women,  and  tore  out  their  bowels;  children  were  pulled 
piecemeal  before  their  mothers'  eyes,  and  infants  were  rent  from 

^TetTuthese  tortures  were  bravely  endured  by  neophy-tes who 
had  seen  their  pastors  tread  the  same  Via  Dolorosa  y^ithnnM- 
terin-  step,  and  even  children  learned  to  imi  ate  ho  fruitful 
exanTple  of  such  teachers.     A  Portuguese  vessel,  saihng  by  the 

•  mstorle  of  the  Kingdome  of  China,  vol.  ii.,  A.  xlii.,  p  261  j  published  by  the 

"^f&Tr^lftJ^  Ladrone  Islands,  in  CaUander's   Tora  Australis  Cognita. 

""%  '"^Disl'ovmy  and  ConqueHof  the  Molucca  and  Philippine  Islamh,  by  B.  L.  de 
Argenaola,  book  iii.,  p.  65  (1708). 
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coast  of  Amboyna,  picked  up  a  crowd  of  fugitives  swiinming 
near  the  shore,  "and  having  viewed  them  at  leisure,"  says 
Argensola,  "  found  that  none  of  them  were  above  twelve  years 
of  age.  Yet  at  this  same  time,  when  cruelty  advanced  God's 
glory,  idolaters  and  Mahometans  were  converted,  and  our  reUgious 
men  preached  and  catechized  without  any  fear  of  punishment, 
which  they  rather  coveted,  and  thought  themselves  unworthy 
of."  He  allows,  indeed,  that  many  apostatized,  overcome  by 
anguish,  .and  this  need  not  surprise  us.  In  1697,  ten  of  the 
missionaries  had  been  martyred  in  the  Ladrone  Islands,  and  for 
a  time  the  rest  were  obliged  to  fly,  but  it  was  only  to  return 
when  the  storm  had  passed.*  In  the  island  of  Saypan,  Father 
de  Medina,  a  man  of  illustrious  birth,  was  the  first  martyr,  in 
1670.  In  1672,  Sanvitores,  also  belonging  to  one  of  the  noblest 
houses  of  Spain— for  these  men  began  by  flinging  away  the 
■wealth  and  honours  which  others  consume  a  whole  life  in 
endeavouring  to  acquire — Avas  martyred  in  the  island  of  Tinian. 
By  his  first  discourse,— unaided  by  the  "  ceremonial"  which  is 
supposed  to  be  so  eflective  in  such  cases, — he  won  fifteen 
hundred  converts  ;  and  before  he  died  had  established  the  faith 
in  thirteen  islands,  founded  three  seminaries,  and  baptized  fifty 
thousand  idolaters.  In  1699,  idolatry  had  almost  become 
extinct  in  the  Ladrone  Islands.  Surely  martyrdom  was  a 
suitable  termination  of  such  a  career  as  that  of  Sanvitores, 
who,  it  may  be  added,  predicted  the  future  conversion  of  the 
islands  of  Oceanica,  though  he  was  only  acquainted  with  two 
of  them,  the  Pelew  and  the  Caroline  gioups.f 

In  the  Philippines  the  success  of  the  missionaries  was  so 
complete,  that  even  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  Men- 
doza  could  say,  "  According  unto  the  common  opinion,  at  this 
day  there  is  converted  and  baptized  more  than  four  hundred 
thousand  souls."  In  1598,  as  an  ardent  Protestant  observes,  in 
his  account  of  the  voyage  of  Oliver  Noort,  and  speaking  of 
what  he  calls  the  "Lusson"  islands,  "There  are  few 
Spaniards,  and  but  one  priest,  which  is  of  great  esteeme ;  and 
had  they  priests  enough,  all  the  neighbour  nations  would  be 
subject  to  the  Spaniards;"  for,  he  adds,  "the  Jesuits  are  in 
reputation  with  their  converts  as  demi-gods.":|:  And  this  work 
continued,  until,  as  later  Protestant  writers  will  presently  tell 
us,  the  four  million  inhabitants  of  these  islands  had  embraced 
that  Catholic  faith  from  which  they  have  never  since  swerved. 
Such  is  the  first  chapter  in  the  history  of  Polynesian  missions. 
How  far  it  resembles  the  ,same  apostolic  work  in  the  lauds 

•  (Jemelli,  in  Churchill's  Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  iy.,  p.  462. 

t  Henrion,  Histoire  den  Mission*  Catholiqves,  tome  ii.,  2de  partie,  p.  639. 

t  Purchw'  Pilgrim,  vol.  L,  lib.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  pp.  75, 76. 
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which  we  have  already  visited,  and  especially  in  characteristic 
solidity  and  permanence,  we  shall  noAv  learn  from  Protestant 
witnesses,  whom  Providence  seems  to  have  employed  to  this 
end,  that  their  co-religionists  might  the  more  readily  accept 
their  testimony. 

The  Rev.  David  Abeel, — a  Protestant  missionary,  who  seems 
to  have  wandered  over  the  lands  beyond  the  Ganges,  searching 
for  something  to  do  and  finding  nothing,  and  whose  book  is 
simply  a  record  of  the  triumphs  of  Catholics  and  of  the  choleric 
disgust  with  which  he  witnessed  them, — thus  writes  of  the 
Philippines :  "  Tho  Church  of  Rome  has  here  proselyted  to 
itself  the  entire  population.  The  natives  have  become  bigoted 
Pfipists.  The  influence  of  the  priests  is  unbounded."  It  is 
only  fair,  however,  to  this  gentleman  to  add,  that  he  considers 
the' conversion  of  the  Philippines,  accomplished  by  such  men  as 
Medina  and  Sanvitores,  a  remarkable  example  of  "  the  power  of 
the  Beast."* 

In  the  year  1858,  Mr.  Crawfurd,  whose  writings  are  well 
known  in  this  country,  and  who  was  formerly  governor  of 
Singapore,  made  the  following  declaration  at  a  public  missionary 
meeting:  '*  In  the  Philippine  Islands  the  Spaniards  have  con- 
verted several  millions  of  people  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
and  an  immense  improvement  in  their  social  condition  has  been 
the  consequence."  f 

"  Much  credit,"  says  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  spite  of  incurable 
prejudice,  "  is  due  to  the  Spaniards  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  throughout  the  colony,  and  their  unremitting  exertion  to 
preserve  and  propagate  Christianity  by  this  best  of  all  possible 
means,  the  difiusion  of  knowledge." J  "It  is  said,"  observes 
the  wife  of  the  American  navigator.  Captain  Morrell,  "  that  in 
Manilla  there  are  more  convents  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
world  of  its  size,  and  the  general  voice  of  natives  and  foreigners 
declares  that  they  are  under  excellent  regulations."  And  then 
she  describes  their  inmates.  "  They  all  seemed  full  of  occu- 
pation. There  is  no  idleness  in  these  convents,  as  is  generally 
supposed," — and  as  her  own  account  of  the  various  works 
accomplished  in  them  sufficiently  proves.  Moreover,  "  their 
devotions  begin  at  the  dawn  of  the  day,  and  are  often  repeated 
during  the  whole  of  it,  or  imtil  late  in  the  evening,  in  some  form 
or  other."  Altogether  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  this 
lady  was  remarkably  different  from  that  which  Mr.  Abeel  records. 
"  I  was  bom  a  Protestant,"  she  says,  "  and  trust  that  I  shall  die 


*  Journal  of  a  Betidence  in  China,  ch.  xvi.,  p.  328. 

f  Times,  2nd  December,  1868. 

X  Journal  qfan  Enibasty  to  China,  ch.  viiL,  p.  442. 
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a  Protestant,  but  horoaftcr  I  shall  have  more  charity  for  all  who 
profess  to  love  relipon,  whatever  may  be  their  creed."  * 

In  1853,  M,  do  I.a  Gironi»ke,  who  spent  twenty  years  in  the 
Philippines,  informs  ns  that  the  present  race  of  missionaries  is 
not  unwortliy  to  be  compared  with  their  martyred  predecessors. 
Tims  he  relates  how  Father  Mif^iiol  de  San-Francisco,  a  friend 
of  his  own,  used  to  collect  the  younfjf  men  in  his  house,  four  at  a 
time,  keep  them  with  him  a  fortnight  under  diligent  instruction, 
and  then  send  them  in  different  directions  to  communicate  to 
otliers  the  lesscms  which  they  had  received  from  his  patient 
charity.  In  this  way  he  would  contrive  gi-adually  to  leaven  a 
whole  district.  M.  de  La  Gironiere  also  notices  the  important 
fact,  that  while  Manilla  and  its  suburbs  contain  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thimsand  souls,  the  Spanish  and  Creole 
population  hardly  amount  to  one-tenth  of  that  number.f 

In  1845,  an  American  statistical  writer  addressed  to  Mr. 
IngersoU  the  following  account  of  the  Philippines :  "  The  colony 
is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Most  of  the  native  Tagalos 
and  Horaforos  have  been  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
There  are  three  suffragan  bishops  in  the  provinces;  one  of 
them,  the  Bishop  of  New  Segovia,  island  of  Luzon,  wrote  me 
in  1837,  that  his  diocese  consisted  of  upwards  of  six  hundred 
thousand  Christian  souls."  J  Let  these  facts  be  compared  with 
the  history  of  Dutch  or  English  Protestant  missions  in  the  same 
part  of  the  world. 

The  remarkable  influence  of  the  clergy,  in  spite  of  the  small 
proportion  of  Spaniards  to  natives,  is  attested  by  many  writers, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  M.  de  Guignes  re- 
marked, from  his  OAvn  observation,  that  "  the  European  priests 
are  greatly  respected  by  the  Indians,  who  always  consult  them 
in  their  various  undertakings,  and  even  about  the  payment  of 
taxes  ;"§  which  agrees  with  what  Mr.  Abeel  says  impatiently  of 
their  "  unbounded  influence."  Sir  John  Bowring,  in  1859,  con- 
firms the  testimony  of  M.  de  Guignes,  and  once  more  reports  of 
the  clergy,  "  They  exercise  an  influence  which  would  seem 
magical  were  it  not  by  their  devotees  deemed  divine."  || 

Dr.  Ball,  an  American  Protestant  traveller,  agrees  with 
M.  de  La  Gironiere  and  others  as  to  the  cliaracter  of  the  Spanish 
clergy.  Of  one  whom  he  met  at  Manilla,  he  says,  "  He  has  a 
fund  of  knowledge  on  almost  every  subject,  speaks  six  or  seven 


•  Narrative  of  a  Voyage,  by  Abby  Jane  Morrell,  ch.  ii.,  p.  44;  eh.  v.,  p.  90. 
f  Vinift  anneet  aux  PhiUppines,  par  P.  de  La  Gironiere,  p.  89  (1853). 
X  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Charles  I.  IngersoH,  &c.,  by  Aaron  H.  Palmer,  p.  14. 
§   Voyages  H  Pekin,  Manille,  &e.,  tome  iii.,  p.  991. 

II  A  visit  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  by  Sir  John  Bowring,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.; 
cb.  xii.,  p.  210. 
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lancuages,  and  has  declined  an  offer  of  the  president  of  the 
Hcminary  here,  preferring  to  remain  always  in  the  capacity  ot 

missionary."  •  .    ,    „     .  i      i.      i 

Lastly,  that  we  may  hear  every  kind  of  witness,  and  yet  not 
encumber  ourselves  with  superfluous  testimony,  let  us  cite  one 
more  Protestant  writer,  who  tells  us,  in  1861,  the  impression 
which  he  had  formed  of  religion  in  the  Phihppines,  m  spite  of 
the  preiudices  both  of  creed  and  country  which  threatened  to 
warn  his  iudgment.    Mr.  Mac  Micking,  who  spent  some  years  m 
these  islands,  where  he  only  partly  unlearned  carher  preposses- 
sions,  declares  of  the  natives,  that  "  the  warnors  ^ho  gained 
them  over  to  Spain  were  not  their  steel-clad  chivalry,  but  the 
soldiers  of  the  Cross— the  priests,  who  astonished  and  kindled 
them  by  their  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  Christ."    He  confesses 
also  that  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  banished  from 
the  Philippines  in  1768,  "  was  attended  with  the  worst  effects  to 
the  trade  and  agriculture  of  the  islands."   The  people,  he  allows 
are   so   truly  what  Mr.  Abeel  calls   "bigoted   Papists,     that 
"reUgious  processions   are  as  frequently  passing  through  the 
streets  as  they  are  in  the  Roman  Catholic  countnes  of  Europe. 
And  presently  he  adds,  "The  Church  has  long  proved  to  be,  upon 
the  whole,  by  much  the  most  cheap  and  efficacious  instrument 
of  good  government  and  order;"  while  even  the  common  people 
«  very  generally  learn  reading  by  its  aid-so  much,  at  least,  as 
to  enable  them  to  read  their  prayer-books  or  other  rebgious 
manuals.     There  are  very  few  Indians  who  are  unable  to  read, 
and  I  have  always  observed  that  the   Manilla  men   serving 
on  board  ships,  and  composing  their  crews    have  ^«e"  "JJ^^ 
oftener  able  to  subscribe  their  names  to  the  ship  s  articles  than 
the   British   seamen  on  board   the  same  vessels  could   dQ.  f 
Lastly,  he  admits  that  the  present  rulers  and  pastors  of  these 
islands  have  in  no  degree  degenerated  from  their  jncestors 
"  The  enlightened  and  benevolent  government  of  Don  Pascual 
Enrile,  who  was  Captain-General  of  the  Philippines  from  1831 
to  1835,  and  his  entire  admimstration,  has  left  behind  it  the 
happiest  results  for  the  people  he  govemed,"-a  statement  con- 
li  in   1859  bv   Urd  Elgin's  secretary,  -ho^l^V^^*;^ 
ManiUa,  and  found  that  «  the  advanced  views  of  Don  Pascual 
Enrile  have  in  many  instances  been  improved  'ipon'fnd  carried 
out  by  the  present  govenior."t    Of  the  clergy  IVfa.  Mac  Micking 
speali  as  fSlows  :  "  Most  of  the  pnests  I  have  been  in  contact 
>rith  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  of,  and  faithful  to,  thenr 

•  Fambhi  in  Eastern  Aria,  ch.  xxir.,  p.  200.  „  ,     .  -m  „  ■Mt;„^,;„„  v,„ 

t  ^olleeiions  of  Manilla  and  the  FAilifpine*,  by  Robert  Mac  M.ck.ng,  Esq., 

p.  45. 


Narrative  of  Lord  Elgin'*  Mitrion,  vol.  i.,  ch.  v.,  p. 
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rolif^iou  in  its  purity" — a  large  concession  from  a  Scotcliman. 
Of  the  "  present  Archbishop  of  Manilla"  he  speaks  with  the 
utmost  rospoot,  and  especially  of  his  "  piety  and  good  feel- 
ing towards  all  men,"  though  he  naturally  resents  the  refusal 
of  Christian  burial  to  Protestants ;  and  he  sums  up  his  frank 
admissions  by  the  following  generous  account  of  the  modern 
Spanish  missionaries :  "  These  good  men  have  penetrated  where 
soldiers  dare  not  enter  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  in  their 
case  truly  the  sword  has  given  place  to  the  gown,  with  good 
effects  to  all  concerned  in  the  reduction  of  these  wild  Indians  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  the  arts  of  civiUzed  life ;  for 
many  hundreds  of  them,  nay,  I  believe  thousands,  are  now 
peaceful  cultivators  of  the  soil,  which  these  good  Fathers  have 
taught  them  how  to  till,  instead  of  living,  as  they  formerly  did,  at 
warfare  with  mankind,  and  solely  on  the  produce  of  the  chase." 
And  they  continue  the  same,  he  says,  up  to  the  last  hour ;  for 
whereas  there  are  still  in  the  remote  mountains  of  Ylocos  and 
Pangasinan  some  tribes  of  pagan  Indians,  "  the  well-directed 
energies  of  several  enthusiastic  missionaries,  who  have  as  yet 
only  found  an  entrance  among  them,  are  likely  to  civilize  and 
ameliorate  their  condition."* 

Eight  years  later.  Sir  John  Bowring,  in  spite  of  scant  sym- 
pathy with  Catholics  or  their  religion — though  he  always  writes 
with  temper  and  moderation,  and  confesses  that  he  "found 
among  the  clergy  men  worthy  of  being  loved  and  honoured," — 
relates  that  in  the  diocese  of  Ylocos,  in  1859,  there  were  fifteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  baptisms,  and  that  the 
number  of  Christians  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  eighteen."t 

^ch  have  been  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  religion  in  that  part 
of  Eastern  Oceanica  which  Providence  has  confided,  as  if  to 
show  her  inexhaustible  fecundity,  to  the  healing  power  of  the 
Church,  and  the  fruitfiil  ministrations  of  her  servants.  Whole 
nations  of  savage  men,  numbering  several  millions,  have  been 
converted,  civilized,  and  instructed  by  successive  generations  of 
pastors,  and  have  never  ceased  to  repay  their  apostolic  labours 
by  loving  confidence,  devout  and  obedient  service,  and  unshaken 
constancy  in  the  faith.  Yet  there  had  been  a  time  when  this 
people,  now  wholly  Christian,  had  been  so  completely  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  evil  spirits,  that  "  mothers  at  the  first  mention 
of  baptism  concealed  their  children,  or  carried  them  away  to  the 
mountains,  while  the  men  could  not  endure  so  much  as  to  heat 


*  Beeolhetiont,  &e.,  ch.  xxxiii.,  p.  290. 
t  Ch.  xii.,  p.  218. 
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the  name  of  Christ."*  And  now  they  reproach  by  the  ardour 
of  their  faith  the  Christians  of  older  churches.  Blessed  are  the 
feet  of  the  messengers  of  peace,  and  blessed  the  lands  to  which 
they  bear  them.  "  Beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet 
of  them  that  shewetli  forth  good,  tliat  preachoth  salvation,  that 
saith  to  Sion,  Thy  God  shall  roign." 

We  are  now  to  pass  to  other  scenes.  We  do  not  stay  to 
sjieak  of  Protestantism  in  the  Philippines,  because  it  has  no 
existence.  "  To  our  shame  be  it  said,"  observes  a  British  officer 
in  1859,  "there  is  no  Protestant  place  of  Avorship  on  tlio 
island ;  and  even  the  burial-gi'ound  is  in  an  imseomly  position 
and  condition,  and,  I  believe,  unconsecrated."t  Let  us  proceed, 
then,  with  otir  narrative.  Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  evangelists 
who  abandoned  all  which  the  natural  man  craves,  —  homo, 
parents,  and  kindred, — that  they  might  with  gi'cater  freedom 
proclaim  "  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ."  We  have  now 
to  tell  of  others,  who  also  assumed  the  title  of  "  missionaries," 
but  only  in  order  to  improve  their  worldly  estate.  Each  class 
was  successfiil  in  the  object  of  its  ambition ;  the  one  found  toil 
and  martyrdom,  the  other  wealth  and  repose. 


SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

Let  us  go  forth  into  the  wide  ocean,  leaving  far  behind  us  the 
coasts  of  Asia,  and  we  shall  come  to  the  islands  of  which  we 
spoke  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  They  have  been  called 
"  the  latest  conquest  of  modem  navigators ;"  and  it  was  natural 
that,  lying  mid- way  between  East  and  West,  they  should  first  be 
visited  by  the  ships  of  those  sister  nations  whose  vast  commerce 
seeks  to  link  the  two  hemispheres  in  one,  by  multiplying  the 
stations  between  them.  England  and  America,  rivals  in  a 
traffic  which  embraces  the  world,  and  which  is  equally 
honourable  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  both,  have  carried 
their  flag  to  every  islet  to  which  the  ocean  gave  access.  With 
their  mariners,  a  hardy  and  adventurous  race,  went  men  of 
another  order,  whose  ostensible  purpose  was  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen.  It  was  from  England  and  America  that  they  went 
forth ;  and  a  writer  of  the  latter  nation,  who  warmly  espouses 
their  cause,  and,  unlike  most  of  his  countrymen,  speaks  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  language  which  is  always  trivial  and 
generally  indecent,  tells  us  why  they  went.  •*  The  Divine 
command,  *  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations,'"  he  crudely  observes, 

*  Jonvency,  Sitt.  Soo,  Jetu,  pan  5ta,  lib.  zxii.,  p.  666. 

t  SonS'Kong  to  Manilla,  hy  H.  T.  Ellis,  R.N.;  ch.  xiii.,  p.  244. 
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•*  was  obeyed  l>y  tliat  people  who  had  been  the  most  alive  to  its 
coinin(>r(!iiil  a(lvanta<?es  !"•  The  luissioimries  whom  he  defends, 
or  at  least  most  of  them,  a])pear  to  have  obeyed  the  difficult 
preo('i)t  from  the  saiiu'  politic  motive.  We  shall  whj  them 
presently  at  their  work. 

A  FnMich  writer,  who  had  i^xnmined  all  the  facts,  as  far  as 
they  were  then  revealed,  whicl.  we  are  about  to  notice,  observed 
a  few  years  ago,  that  the  I'rotestant  missionaries  in  Oceanica 
appear  to  have  aimed  at  establishiuf?,  in  all  its  islands,  "  a 
theocratic  and  commercial  fief  for  their  nnmerotis  posterity." 
The  latter  half  of  this  desi^^n  has  been  i)artly  aecom|)lished  in 
8om(>  of  the  }{rou])s,  the  fornu'r  has  been  wholly  unsuccessful. 
Let  us  visit,  in  order,  the  scenes  of  their  labour,  and  l)ef?in  with 
the  Soi'ietij  Islinifls,  when;  they  first  commenced  the  operations 
which  we  are  now  to  relate. 

Most  people  have  heard  of  "  the  missionary  voyage  of  the 
ship  Dufi"."     It  was  in  this  vessel,  more  honoured  than  the 
sacred  galley  of  Athens,  or  the  bark  which  carried  the  fortunes 
of  Ca'sar,  that   England  despatched  to  the  favoured  isles  of 
the  Pacific  her  first  missionaries.     We  need  not  recount  here 
the    well-known   "instructions"  addressed  to  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilson," — the  solemn  injunctions  laid  upon  the  missionaries 
committed  to  their  joint  oversight, — nor  the  hymns  of  triumph 
which  heralded  the  parting  ship,  and  accompanied  her  on  her 
way.    Who  is  not  familiar  with  the  talc  ?    Who  is  ignorant 
that  if  it  provoked  a  smile  in  some,  it  has  excited,  during  a 
long  series  of  years,  the  vehement  sympathy  of  others  ?     Ever 
as  late  as  1859,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  reviewers 
still  speaks  of  the  "  voyage  of  the  Duff,"  with  a  burst  of  uncon- 
trollable enthusiasm,  as  "  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  piouf 
zeal  of  the  nineteeth  century,   fraught  with   a   promise  verj 
different   from   that  of  the  crusades  of   the  middle   age8."1 
The  crusades,  which   saved    religion    and  civilization,   were 
according  to  this  authority,  only  a  trivial  incident  in  humar 
annals,  compared  with  "  the  missionary  voyage  of  the  shi] 
Duff" 

Let  ns  enter  this  historic  vessel,  and  form  some  acquaintance 
•with  her  passengers  and  crew.  Even  the  latter,  we  are  as8ure< 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  1840,  "  were  many  of  them  a 
truly  godly  men  as  the  missionaries  themselves ;"  whosi 
**  character  and  vocation,"  this  historian  of  missions  adds,  "wer 
purely  spiritual  j"  so  that  he  exults,  after  the  lapse  of  so  man; 
years,  in  the  consoling  recollection,  that  "  Christianity,  in  he 

*  History  of  the  Sandwich  Iilandt,  by  Jamei  J.  Jarrei,  ch.  xi.,  p.  357. 
t  Quarterlif  Seview,  July,  1859,  p.  176. 
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first  approach  to  Polynesia,  api)eared  arrayed  in  her  native 
jiurity.   • 

(.'onspieuous  as  a  leader  among  these  celebrated  missionaries, 
whose  prais(i  is  still  in  all  I'nitestaiit  elnirches,  was  the  llev. 
Mr.  Lewis.  It  was  this  gentleman  who  Avas  eho.-ieii  by  his 
colleagues  as  their  "  first  moderator,"!  and  who  presitled  both 
at  their  ])eriodieal  devotions,  and  in  the  (hiily  selection  and 
exposition  of  Scripture  texts.  Such  a  distinction  a*  propriat«'Iy 
attested  the  rare  merits  of  the  future  missionary,  aiul  in  the 
discharge  of  these  grave  duties  he  wore  out  the  voyage,  amid 
t)i(!  applause  of  his  companions.  Arrived  at  length  in  Tahiti, 
he  justified  after  this  numner  their  good  opinion.  "  For  some 
time,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  "  Ins  behaviour  towards  the 
Tahitian  females  had  been  extremely  indecent ;"+  and  this  was 
only  the  bi^ginning  of  evil,  for  a  little  later,  as  Mr.  Ellis,  a  well 
known  missi<mary,  adds,  "  Mr.  Lewis  intinuited  to  his  eom- 
])anions  his  intention  of  uniting  in  nuirriage  with  a  native  of  the 
island.  Ccmsidering  her  an  idolatress,"  his  companions  i)ro- 
tcsted  against  the  proposed  nui)tials  ;§  aiul  when  the  "  first 
moderator,"  defying  their  remonstrance,  had  espoused  a  i)agan 
savage,  their  Sunday  journal  records  his  apparition  at  chapel  in 
these  reproachful  words :  "  Mr.  Lewis  and  wonmn  attended  the 
service."  Finally,  he  perished,  apparently  by  the  hand  of  his 
heathen  relatives,  being  found  lying  on  his  face,  with  his  skull 
cleft  asunder. 

The  next  of  this  famous  company  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Broomhall. 
He  too  was  a  "  shining  light"  among  his  fellows,  great  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  had  been  for  some  time,  Mr. 
Ellis  says,  "  highly  serviceable  to  the  mission."  ||  When  Mr. 
Lewis  lapsed,  he  was  foremost  in  addressing  to  him  the  most 
solemn  admonitions.  Unfortunately,  he  also,  in  spite  of  his 
eminent  qualities,  as  Dr.  Smith  relates,  "  successively  connected 
himself  with  two  Otaheitan  females,  and  with  one  of  them  he 
continued  to  cohabit  till  he  quitted  the  island."^  Before  his 
departure,  we  learn  from  the  same  Protestant  historian,  "he 
seemed  entirely  devoted  to  the  principles  of  infidelity;"  and 
his  companions  observe  in  their  journal,  forwarded  to  the  mis- 
sionary society  at  home,  that  "  the  state  of  Mr.  Broomhall's 

•  Maritime  Discovery  and  Chrittian  Missions,  by  John  Campbell,  D.D  t 
ch.  vii.,  p.  260. 

t  Missionarjf  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  ch.  v.,  p.  46. 

X  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity,  Ac,  vol.  ii.,  p.  125. 

§  Polynesian  Besearches,  by  the  Rev.  William  Ellis,  vol.  i.,  oh.  iv., 
p.  05. 

Ibid.,  p.  103. 

^  History  of  the  Missionary  Societies,  vol.  ii.,  p.  56. 
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mind  is  vory  awftil ;  he  profesHcs  himst'lf  no  Christian,  neither 
tlcsires  to  he  one."* 

The  tliird  in  dif^iiity  of  this  too  eeh'hrnted  troop,  whoso 
evunfjehral  tnuni])hH  have  been  so  oft«'n  the  theme  of  niissionarv 
orations  in  Ku^fhmd  and  Ameriea,  and  are  still  enlo};i/,ed  with 
enthusiasm  hy  En|{hsh  Avriters,  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Veeson.  He 
also,  thon^jh  ahle  to  maniijulatt^  texts  as  skilfully  us  his  friends, 
"  cohabited  with  one  of  the  Ton^a  women,"  as  Dr.  Brown 
relates;  then  beffun  " min>j;HnK  with  the  heathen,  and  showing 
a  strong  disposition  to  learn  their  Avays,  in  which  he  at  leu^th 
nnide  a  wofiil  proficiency,  and  threw  off  the  mask  of  Christianity 

completely."  t 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Harris,  another  of  these  earliest  "  heralds  of 
English  I'rotestantism,  who  introduced  Christianity  to  Polynesia 
"in  her  native  purity,"  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Russell.  "  It 
was  manifest  that  he  had  bcctmio  ])aralyzed  by  fear,  his  ardour 
quenched,  and  his  f.nnness  shaken."  And  these  were  not  his 
only  infirmities.  "  He  ex])ressed  his  deep  disgust  with  the  food 
and  other  matters."  Finally,  after  "  the  frightened  missionary 
had  been  on  the  beach  all  night,"  the  people  of  the  ship  went  to 
his  aid,  and  "  found  him  in  a  most  lamentable  condition,  and 
almost  d(?]n-ived  of  intellect."  J 

The  Rev.  Francis  Oakes,  who  apjiears  to  have  also  travelled 
in  the  Duff,  "  left  the  island  a  twelvemonth  after,"  we  learn 
from  Dr.  Lang,  "  in  consi  quence  of  some  hostile  demonstration 
of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  and  settled  as  chief  con- 
stable at  Parramatta."§ 

Finally,  of  elcccn  missionaries,  who  seem  to  have  reached 
New  Zealand,  from  which  they  again  fled  for  fear  of  the  natives, 
we  are  told  by  Dr.  Smith,  an  eager  partisan,  that  "  instead  of 
achieving  anything  for  the  honour  of  the  Gospel,  some  of  them 
afforded  melancholy  proof  that  Otaheite  would  not  have  been 
eventually  benefited  by  their  continuance  in  that  island."  || 

Such,  by  the  testimony  of  Protestant  annalists,  were  the 
passengers  by  the  ship  Duff,  and  such  the  expedition  "  fraught 
with  a  promise"  which  casts  even  the  crusades  into  dim  shadow, 
And  it  is  of  such  men  that  English  clergymen  and  Englisli 
reviewers  could  deliberately  speak,  a  (quarter  of  a  century  aftei 
their  crimes  and  their  apostasy,  as  "godly  men,"  busy  witli 
"  manifestations  of  pious  zeal,"  and  generous  benefactors  of  theii 
race. 

*  Otaheitan  Journali,  quoted  in  Missionary  Trantaetions,  vol.  i.,  p.  184. 
t  Bist.  Prop.  Christianity,  vol.  ii,,  p.  2C0. 

X  Polynesia  and  New  Zealand,  by  the  Right  Rev.  M.  Russell ;  oh.  v.,  p.  186 
Cf.  Fanninff's  Voyages  round  the  World,  ch.  x.,  p.  181. 
§  History  of  N.  S.  Wales,  vol.  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  108. 
II  Vol.  ii.,  p.  41. 
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But  this  is  only  the  first  scene  in  the  Protestant  missions  of 
Oceanica  ;  we  shall  find  others  (piite  as  worthy  of  our  attention, 
for  they  have  tlw  faculty  of  reproducing  themselves,  in  liie  later 
histi>ry  of  the  Society  Islands,  and  especially  in  Tahiti,  the  chief 
nu'niber  of  the  group.  That  history  we  will  now  examine,  as  it 
has  l)een  unfohled  by  Protestant  witnesses. 

('aptain  Laplace,  the  connnan(U>r  of  the  French  frigate 
Artenilsr,  who  visited  almost  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
noticed,  in  1H5;J,  that  "  the  Methodist  ministers  have  never 
dared  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  frightful  and  sanguinary 
tribes  of  New  ('aU'donia,  New  Hel)rides,  New  Guinea,"  &c. 
These  formidable  disciples  they  preferred  to  abandon  to  mission- 
aries of  another  faith,  who,  as  the  same  distinguished  officer 
testifies,  "have  couragecmsly  ventured  into  the  midst  of  them, 
and  pursue  their  work  with  success  at  this  moment,  chiefly  in 
New  Caledonia,  where  they  already  count  a  considerable  number 
of  neophytes,  whose  habits  th<;y  have  succeedod  in  changing  to 
an  astonishing  degree."* 

The  Protestants,  however,  chose  more  tranquil  flelds  of 
labour,  and  selected  for  their  first  operations  an  island  which  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Ilennan  Melville.  "  The  inefliible 
repose  and  beauty  of  the  landscape  is  such,  that  every  obje(!t 
strikes  an  European  like  sinnething  seen  in  a  dream ;  and  for  a 
time  he  almost  refuses  to  believe  that  scenes  like  these  should 
•have  a  commonplace  existence."  f  Long  l)efore  this  writer 
visited  Tahiti,  De  Bougainville,  who  notice<l  with  admiration 
"  the  mild  behaviour  of  the  natives,"  had  been  "  delighted  with 
the  beauty  of  its  hills  and  valleys,  the  verdure  of  its  swelling 
acclivities,  the  cool  shades  afforded  by  its  groves,  and  the 
pleasant  associations  connected  wth  its  gi'assy  plains  and  nmr- 
muring  rivulets."  And,  once  more,  De  La  Richarderie  bore 
witness,  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  to  that  "  sweetness  of 
manner  and  benevolence  of  "disposition"  J  which  all  the  earlier 
navigators  attest  with  one  accord,  but  of  which  every  vesti^ 
has  long  since  disappeared.  The  vices  which  now  make  Tahiti 
a  proverb — theft,  drunkenness,  cruelty,  lying,  covetousness  and 
fraud — all  date,  as  their  o>vii  friends  will  presently  tell  us,  from 
the  arrival  of  the  Protestant  missionaries,  and  were  almost 
unknown  at  an  earlier  period. 

It  was  to  a  gentle  and  winning  race,  inhabiting  one  of  the 
fairest  regions  of  the  earth,  that  the  emissaries  of  the  English 
missionary  societies  first  presented  themselves,  in  the  guise  of 

•  Campagne  de  Circumnax)igatlo»  de  la  FrfgaU  VAHimke,  tome  v.,  ch.  iv., 
p.  425. 
t  Omoo,  ob.  zviii..  p.  66. 
X  BibliotMque  UniverulU  dtt  Voyaget,  tome  vL,  p.  870. 
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a])OHtlcs,  chnrj^i'd  with  a  mcssum'  from  Ilciivon.  Tlio  firet  vffvct 
of  their  prt'Hencv,  as  wc  hnvo  mocii,  whn  to  introduce  hhaiiich'NH 
incontincnco,  imd  to  ti-iich  tho  iintivcM  how  cany  it  wm  oven  for 
itH  prcachcrN  to  a|M>NtRtizo  from  (/'hriNtiHiiity ;  tlu>  Nccoiid,  as 
they  themselves  roiifeHN,  was  to  destroy  for  ever  the  jM'aro 
wliieh  their  preNeiice  disturhed,  and  to  kiiidh<  the  Hames 
of  merciless  wars  iu  every  grove  ami  valley  which  they 
visited. 

"  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,"  says  the  missionary  Williams, 
unconsciously  ])ronouncinK  sentence  upon  himself  and  his  com- 
panions, "  that  in  no  island  of  imi)ortance  has  Christianity  Ih'cu 
introduced  without  a  war."*  His  own  "converts,"  he  admits, 
"  acted  with  grt'at  cruelty  towards  their  enemies,  hewing  them 
ill  pieces  while  they  were  begging  for  mercy."  Already  they 
had  liecome  cruel  and  sanguinary,  and  the  most  impartial 
witnesses  atHrm  that  it  was  the  missionaries  who  made  them  so. 
"The  new  religion,"  says  Von  Kot/ebue,  "  wafi  forcibly  estab- 
lished, and  whoever  would  not  adopt  it  put  to  duath.  With 
the  zeal  for  making  jjroselytes,  the  rage  of  tigers  took  possession 
of  a  people  once  so  gentle."  And  presently  he  adds,  "  the 
bloody  persecution  instigated  by  the  missionaries  iM'rformed  the 
office  of  a  desolating  infection."!  A^"<1  again, ''  ambition  asso- 
ciated itself  to  fanaticism." 

And  this  is  confirmed  in  1845  by  the  American  Commodore 
Wilkes,  a  disinterested  but  anti-Catholic  witness,  who  says  tliaf 
a  war  which  he  found  raging  at  Tongataboo  was  a  "  religious 
contest,"  promoted  by  the  missionaries.  In  vain  he  remon- 
strated against  their  proceedings.  "  I  was  much  suqmsed  and 
struck,"  he  says,  "  with  the  indifference  with  which  Mr.  Rabone 
spoke  of  the  war.  He  was  evidently  more  inclined  to  have  it 
continue  than  desirous  that  it  should  do  put  a  stop  to ;  viewing 
it,  in  fact,  as  a  means  of  propagating  the  gospel !  I  had  little 
ho|)e8  of  being  instrumental  in '  bringing  about  a  peace, 
when  such  unchristian  views  existed  where  it  was  least  to  be 
expected."  I 

Catholic  missionaries,  in  all  lands,  have  been  accustomed  to 
offer  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  lives,  but  have  never  assisted  in 
taking  away  life  from  others.  When  we  come  to  speak  of 
America,  we  shall  find  instances  of  Protestant  "  missionaries" 
actually  slaying  the  heathen  with  their  own  hands  and  exulting 
in  the  fact ;  meanwhile,  let  it  be  noted  that  in  the  Pacific,  as 
Williams  admits.  Protestantism  has  nowhere  been  introduced 


•  yarrativ0  of  ilUtionary  Enterpruts  in  the  S.  Sea  Iilande,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Williami,  ch.  xii.,  p.  49. 
t  Kotiebne'i  New  Voyage  Round  the  World,  val.  1.,  pp.  169, 169  (1830). 
j  United  State*  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  i ,  p.  12. 
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"without  »  war."     This  is  the  ttrst  mark  by  which  it  may  !«• 
known. 

And  how,  it  i«  natural  to  iiiquin',  were  the  nativos  of  Tahiti 
induced  to  profoHs  a  religion  intnxltu  ( '1  by  mucIi  ieaelins, 
and  wliieh  they  were  eneoura^^etl  to  piopajj[ute  by  Mueli  nieauN  { 
Mr.  Williams,  who  was  a  jmncipal  aj^eiit  in  tlicHe  pioceeiliie^s, 
will  tell  us.  *'  Some  thought  that  by  eiiibraeing  Christianity, 
vesNels  would  1n>  induced  to  viNit  them  ;  many  ho|H'(l  by  adopt- 
ing the  new  religitm  to  prolong  their  lives."  And  then  he 
nuotes  the  sp^'ech  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  who  thus  reeoiiiiiieiided 
the  English  religion  to  his  peo])le :  "  liook  at  the  wisdom  of 
these  worshipiHTs  of  Jeliovah,  and  see  how  superior  tln'V  are  to 
us  in  every  resjM'ct.  Their  ships  are  like  floating  houses,  so 
that  they  can  traverse  the  tempeHt-driven  ocean  for  inonths  with 
])erf<?ct  safety  ;  whereas,  if  a  breeze  blow  upon  our  canoes,  they 
are  in  an  instant  upset,  and  we  arj'  sprawling  in  the  sea.  Their 
persons  are  covered  from  head  to  foot  in  lM>autiful  clothes,  while 
we  wear  nothing  but  a  girdle  of  leaves.  Their  knives  too,  what 
valuable  things  they  are !  how  quickly  they  cut  up  our  pigs, 
compared  with  our  bamboo  knives !  Now  I  coiu  lu<le  that 
God,  who  has  given  to  his  white  worshippers  these  valuable 
things,  must  be  wiser  than  our  gods,  for  they  have  not  given 
the  like  to  us.  TFe  all  tmnt  these  articles  ,•  and  my  proposition 
is,  that  the  God  who  gave  them  should  be  our  God.  •  It  was 
impossible  to  reason  more  sagaciously  ;  and  having  come  to 
this  conclusion,  they  eagerly  agreed  to  assist  the  missionaries  in 
forcing  all  the  other  tribes  to  adont  a  religion  which  imparted 
to  its  happy  votaries  such  beautiful  clothes,  and  such  excellent 
knives. 

But  this  point  deserves  further  illustration.  "  When  Pomarc 
embraced  Christianity,"  says  Lord  Waldegrave,  "the  whole 
island,  in  obedience  to  his  will,  adopted  the  Christian  religion. 
It  was,  however,  only  a  state  conversion  not  understood,  and 
therefore  not  sincere."!  "The  truth  is,"  says  Dr.  Russell, 
"  the  chiefs  had  already  perceived  so  many  temporal  advantages 
connected  with  Christianity,  that  they  became  desirous,  on  secular 
grounds  alone,  to  extend  its  principles  among  their  dependants ;" 
and  he  quotes  the  ingenious  letter  of  Pomare  the  Second  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  in  which,  after  asking  for  a  supply 
of  missionaries,  that  acute  monarch  added, — "Friends,  send 
also  property,  and  cloth  for  us,  and  we  also  will  adopt  English 
customs." :t  Mr.  Stewart,  an  American  missionary,  tells  us  of 
another  Poljmesian  sovereign,  Avho  urged  the  President  of  the 


*  Narrative,  Ac,  ch.  xxzii.,  p.  U9. 

+  Journal  of  the  Oeoyraphical  Society,  vol.  iil,,  p.  182. 

§  Polynetia  and  New  Zealand,  ch.  iv.,  p  151. 
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United  States  to  send  emissaries  to  her  dominions,  because 
"our  harbours  are  good,  and  our  refreshments  abundant. 
Lastly,  Mr.  CargiU,  also  a  missionary,  relates,  that  having 
asked  a  chief  if  he  believed  what  he  said  was  true,—  True! 
everything  is  true  that  comes  from  the  white  man  s  country : 
muskets,  and  guns,  and  powder,  are  true,  and  the  rehgion  must 

The  Protestant  missionaries  Avere  now  definitively  estabUshed 

in  Tahiti.     From  that  hour,  during  many  successive  years,  sucli 

accounts  of  their  uninterrupted  success  were  forwarded  to  Lng 

land  as  might  well  stimulate  the  hopes  and  sympathies  ot  theu 

supporters.      Idolatry,   they   reported,  had   given   way  befor. 

them  •  and  so  great  was  the  devotion  of  their  disciples,  as  th( 

missionary  records   annually  testified,   that  Tahiti  became  « 

watchword  among  all  the  advocates  of  missionary  enterprise 

"  Our  congregations  increase,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Osmund,  a 

late  as  1843,  "  and  many  are  pressing  hito  our  churches,     to 

goodness  of  temper,  general  moral  conduct,  correct  scriptura 

knowledge,  decided  attachment  to  the  gospel,  and,  m  the  aggre 

iiate  nlcasing  consistency  as  church  members,  I  am  bold  to  sa 

that   they  are  fit  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  with  any  equa 

number  of  professing  Christians,  in  any  church,  in  any  part  c 

the  world  "J     Every  word  of  this  statement  should  be  caretull 

wei'--hed,  for  it  was  the  common  language  of  the  missionaries  i 

all  the  letters  which  they  addressed  to  the  society  at  hom< 

How  for  it  was  justified  by  focts,  including  their  own  secrt 

confessions,  we  shall  learn  presently.  .  .    . 

Dr  Russell,  in  his  account  of  the  Polynesian  missions,  ol 
served,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  as  if  anticipating  the  disclosur( 
which  would  one  day  reach  Europe,  "  It  is  almost  mseparaW 
from  the  duties  of  an  uninspired  missionary  to  exaggerate  th 
amount  of  liis  success."  Already,  even  in  his  time,  the  unwe 
come  truth  was  beginning  to  be  revealed.  "  An  impression  hs 
been  very  generally  produced,"  he  reluctantly  admits,  "that  tl 
European  teachers  have  to  answer  for  more  evil  than  aviU  ev< 
he  compensated  by  their  most  zealous  services."  §  Let  us  no 
review  the  facts  which  created  this  gloomy  impression,  and  v 
must  receive  them  exclusively  from  Protestant  witnesses,  sin; 
no  other  testimony  would  suffice  to  prove  them.  We  w: 
follow,  as  in  fonner  instances,  the  order  of  dates,  which  ranj 
through  a  period  of  thirty  years,  from  1829  to  1859. 

•  A  rUit  to  the  8.  Seas  in  the  U.  S.  Ship  Vmeennet,  by  C.  S.  Stewart,  A.1 
vol.  ii., letter  vii,  p.  50.         „,.,...       ,  .        ,,„ 
t  Dr.  Brown,  Sirt.  Prop.  Chrutianitg,  vol.  i.,  p.  642. 
X  Eiat.  Prop.  Christianity,  vol.  ii.,  p.  185. 
§  Ch.  iii.,  p.  113. 
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Our  first  ^Wtness  is  the  Rev.  William  Ellis,  a  Protostaut 
clergyman,  well  kno^vn  by  his  various  writings  on  China,  Poly- 
nesia, and  Madagascar.  Mr.  Ellis  considers  the  Catholic 
religion  "  one  of  the  most  absurd  and  fatal  delusions  whi(;li  the 
])(jwers  of  darkness  ever  invented  for  the  destruction  of  man- 
kind." This  is  his  deliberate  estimate  of  the  religion  Avliieh, — 
to  say  nothing  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  St.  Uerriard  and 
St.  Philip, — was  preached  in  later  times  by  Rossuet  and  Fene- 
lon ;  admitted  to  be  divine  by  Pascal,  Leibnitz,  and  Grotins ; 
and  which  has  captivated  in  our  own  age  the  intellect  and  the 
affections  of  such  men  as  Stolberg  and  Schlegel,  Galitzin  and 
SchouvalofF,  Hurter  and  Overbeck,  Vogel  and  Schadow,  Tierk 
and  Werner,  Newman  and  Faber.  Rut  Mr.  Ellis  has  decided 
that  it  is  an  absurd  delusion. 

Mr.  Ellis  visited  Tahiti.  Speaking  of  the  beneficial  influence 
of  his  own  presence  in  that  island,  he  says :  "  With  what  aug- 
mented joy  must  that  honoured  and  distinguished  saint,  the  late 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  in  strict  obedience  to  Avhose  last 
bequest  and  dying  charge  the  South  Sea  Mission  was  attempted, 
have  viewed  the  pleasing  change."*  We  are,  of  course,  not 
acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  that  amiable  lady ;  but  if  her 
contemplation  embraced  the  proceedings  of  the  missionaries  who 
travelled  in  the  ship  Duff,  and  who  inaugurated  the  mission  in 
Avhich  she  felt  so  much  interest,  we  may  perhaps  doubt  wliether 
her  joy  was  sensibly  augmented.  Rut  let  us  examine  more 
clos(;ly  Mr,  Ellis's  own  operations,  and  endeavour  to  learn  from 
his  published  statements  what  he  considers  the  true  method  of 
evangelizing  the  heathen. 

"  We  instructed  them,"  he  tells  us,  "  not  to  consider  baptism 
as  possessing  any  saving  efficacy,  or  conferring  any  spiritual 
benefit,  but  being  on  our  parts  a  duty  connected  A^itli  our  office, 
and  on  theirs  a  public  declaration  of  discipleship."f  So  much 
for  the  Sacrament  of  Raptism. 

"  We  felt  no  hesitation,"  he  adds,  speaking  of  the  "  Lord's 
Supper,"  in  using  the  roasted  or  baked  bread-fruit,  pieces  of 
which  were  placed  in  the  proper  vessel."  And  again  :  "  W(! 
have  sometimes  been  apprehensive  that  we  might  be  under  the 
necessity  of  substituting  the  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut  for  that  of  the 
grape," — ^which  he  confesses  some  of  his  colleagues  actually 
did.  J  This  Protestant  missionary  may  certainly  boast  that  he  has 
effectually  sequestrated  the  only  two  sacraments  which  his  Church 
had  retained.  Whether  it  is  lawful  for  men  thus  to  suppress 
the  ordinances  of  God,  and  to  substitute  for  His  sacraments  new 

*  Poljfneiian  SetearcAet,  ch.  x.,  p.  261. 
t  Ch.  ix.,  p.  256. 
t  Ch.  xL,  p.  809. 
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inventions  of  their  own,  Mr.  Ellis  would  probably  consider  a 
trivial  inquiry.* 

Having?  thus  dealt  with  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  this  clergyman  next  proceeded  to  abolish  all 
creeds.  "  We  did  not,"  he  says,  "  i)resent  any  creed  or  articles 
of  laith  for  their  subscription."  Perhaps  some  may  be  tempted 
to  ask,  the  sacraments  and  creeds  beins  now  blotted  out,  what 
portions  of  Christianity  Mr.  Ellis  had  reserved  from  the  connnon 
destruction  ?  This  qiu?8tion  we  arc  unable  to  answer.  He  tells 
us,  indeed,  that  "  in  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath  the 
Tahitian  resembled  the  Jewish  more  perhaps  than  the  Christian 
Sabbath,"  which  he  may  possibly  have  considered  an  adequate 
substitute  for  sacraments  and  articles  of  faith ;  but  we  search 
his  book  in  vain  for  any  definite  account  of  what  he  actually 
taught  the  people  of  Tahiti. 

We  learn  from  it,  however,  much  more  distinctly  what  he 
thought  of  tlu!  position  of  a  missionary  in  such  a  land.  "  The 
only  earthly  solace,"  Mr.  Ellis  observes,  "  which  a  missionary 
enjoys  among  an  uncivilized  people,  except  what  he  derives  from 
his  work,  is  found  in  the  social  endearments  of  the  domestic 
circle."  And  again:  "The  greatest  trials  the  missionaries 
experience  are  those  connected  with  the  bringing  up  of  a  family. 
...  he  experiences  a  constant  and  painful  struggle  between 
the  dictates  of  parental  affection  and  the  claims  of  pastoral  care."t 
"  He  is  divided"  said  St.  Paul,  alluding  to  this  very  perplexity ; 
and  that  subhme  missionary  thus  warned  all  Avho  would  give 
their  whole  hearts  to  God  'against  this  very  snare  :  "  I  would 
have  you  to  be  without  solicitude.  He  that  is  without  a  wife,  is 
solicitous  for  the  things  that  belong  to  the  Lord,  how  he  may 
please  God.  But  he  that  is  with  a  wife,  is  solicitous  for  the 
things  of  the  world,  how  he  may  please  his  wife :  and  he  is 
divided."^  Mr.  EUis  seems  to  have  felt  the  inconvenience  of  this 
position,  which  indeed  ultimately  deprived  the  Tahitians  of  his 
presence ;  for  "  the  severe  and  protracted  illness  of  Mrs.  Ellis  " 
sent  them  home,  though  he  had  protested  twenty  times  in  the 

*  Many  years  later,  an  Anglican  bishop,  of  the  High  Church  school,  not  only 
committed  the  same  act,  but  claimed  credit  for  doing  it.  Dr.  Hobhouse, 
Anglican  bishop  of  Nelson,  in  New  Zealand,  relates  with  much  complacency,  that 
wishing  to  give  the  Sacrament  to  a  dying  native,  and  finding  neither  bread  nor 
wine,  he  acted  as  follows :  "  I  therefore  made  vessels  of  the  beautiful  mussel  shells 
which  abound  on  the  sea  beach,  filling  one  with  water,  and  laying  on  the  other  a 
piece  of  travelling  bitniit,  and  in  this  way  1  proceeded  to  celebrate,"  &c  Hia 
words  were  quoted  by  one  of  his  own  clergy,  at  a  meeting  at  Oxford,  as  worthy  of 
admiration.  He  probably  thought  that  meu  who  bad  made  a  Church  were  quite 
as  able  U>  make  a  Sacrament.  Oa-ford  Herald,  quoted  in  Weekly  Reguter, 
Nov.  15, 1862. 

t  Ch.  xviii.,  pp.  642-4^ 
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course  of  his  book  that  nothing  should  ever  separate  liiin  from 
this  field  of  labour, — he  lived  to  visit  many  others,  and  to  write 
a  book  on  each  of  them, — and  so  he  adds,  with  infinite  com- 
posure, "  We  took  our  final  leave  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  and 
the  interesting  people  by  whom  they  are  inhabited."  To  what 
exti'iit  the  people  had  jirofitiul  by  his  abode  amongst  them  we 
shall  learn  more  satisfactorily  I'rom  other  witnesses,  Avho  will 
assist  us,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Merivale,  *'  to  correct  the 
colouring  of  Mr.  Ellis."* 

The  very   year   after   Mr.   Ellis  published  his  book.   Von 
Kotzebue,  an  intelligent  and  perfectly  impartial  authority,  thus 
described,  from  actual  observation,  the  religion  of  Tahiti :  "  The 
religion  taught  by  the  missionaries  is   not  true   Christianity, 
though  it  may  possibly  comprehend  some  of  its  doctrines,  but 
half  understood  even  by  the  teachers  themselves.     A  religion 
which  consists  in  the  eternal  repetition  of  prescribed  prayers, 
which  forbids  every  innocent  pleasure,  and  cramps  or  annihilates 
every  mental  power,  is  a  libel  on  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christ- 
ianity."    And  then  this  celebrated  navigator  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  dark  and  tyrannical  system  under  which  the  natives 
of  Tahiti  were  already  groaning  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  and  by 
which  they  were  crushed  till  the  happy  interference  of  France 
released  them  from  their  bondage.     "  fiy  order  of  tho  mission- 
aries," he   says,   "  the  flute,  which  once  awakened  innocent 
pleasure,  is  heard  no  more.     One  of  our  friends  having  begun  U) 
sing  for  joy  over  a  present  he  had  received,  Avas  immediately 
asked  by  his  comrades,  with  great  terror,  what  he  thought 
would  be  the  consequence,  should  the  missionaries  hear  of  it  ?" 
"  The  oppressed  people,"  he  adds,  and  many  witnesses  confirm 
the  fact,  "  even  suffer  themselves  to  be  driven  to  prayers  by  the 
cudgel."     His  final  impression  he  records  in  these  grave  words : 
*•  The  religion  of  the  missionaries  has  neither  tended  to  enlighten 
the  Tahitians,  nor  to  render  them  happy."     On  the  other  hand, 
"each  missionary  possesses   a    piece   of  land,   cultivated   by 
the  natives,  which  produces  him  in  superfluity  all   that  he 

require8."t 

In  1830,  we  have  the  evidence  of  a  gentleman  well  known 
for  the  energy  of  his  religious  opinions.  Captain,  afterwards 
Lord  Waldegrave.  "  The  missionaries,"  he  reports,  after  much 
personal  observation,  "  are  all  engaged  in  trade,  which  I  am 
afraid  interferes  in  some  degree  with  their  usefuhiess.  At  pre- 
sent they  have  the  monopoly  of  cattle,  so  that  the  shipping  are 
ahnostj  wholly  supplied  with  fresh  beef  by  them.     They  also 

•  Leeturet  on  Colonization,  &c.,  by  Herman  Merivale,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  j  Lecture  xix.,  p.  561. 

t  Voyage  Sound  the  World,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  172-203. 
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appeared  to  deal  in  cocoa-nut  oil  and  arrowroot.  Of  the  r 
converts,  this  ardent  Protestant  cautiously  contesses,  the  tenets 
of  the  Gospel  have  not  in  many  taken  deep  root. 

The  next  vear,  1831,  Rives  us  another  Avitness  of  the  same 
class,  havinR,'like  Lord  WnldcRrave,  no  motive  whatever  hut  to 
tell  the  truth.     Captain  Hci'(h(>y  disclaims  any  but  a  inemUy 
feelins  towards  the  Enslish  missionaries,  hut  says  he  "felt  hiiu- 
Bclf  (tailed  upon  to  declare  the  truth,"  and  not  to  "increase  the 
ceneral   misconception"  created  by  missionary  reports.      Ihe 
natives,  he  reports,  like  those  of  New  Zealand,  had  already 
learned  the  vice  of  covetousncss,  and  were  accustomed  to  sell 
false  pearls,  "  iuReniously  made  out  of  an  oyster-shell,    and  to 
exult  in  the  success  of  their  fraud.     "  Without  amusement,  and 
excessively  indolent,  they  now  seek  enjoyment  m  idleness  and 
sensuality."     The  Tiokeans,  he  reports,  «  are  still  reputed  to  bo 
cannibals,  notwithstanding  they  have  embraced  the  Christian 
relipion  "     He  shows  also  that  the  violent  suppression  ot  all 
innocent  amusements,   which  marked  this    strange    form    ot 
Christianity,  extended  even  to  the  king's  household.     He  was 
present  rtt  an"  entertainment  given  in  his  honour  by  Pomare,  ot 
whom  we  shall  hear  more  presently,  but  "it  was  necessary  that 
the  vivo,  or  reed  pipe,  should  be  played  in  an  under  tone,  that  it 
might  not  reach  the  ears  of  an  aava,  or  policeman,  who  was 
parading  the  beach,  in  a  soldier's  jacket,  with  a  rusty  sword ; 
for  even  the  use  of  this  melodious  little  instrument,  the  dehght 
of  the  natives,  from  whose  nature  the  dance  and  the  pipe  are 
inseparable,  is  now  strictly  prohibited  !"t  Of  the  other  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  Captain  Beechey  gives  a  similar  account,  as  we  shall 
see  when  we  come  to  speak  of  them.  ^   ,     ,,  ..        -  ^, 

In  the  same  year,  the  Protestant  author  of  the  Mutiny  of  the 
Bounty  thus  speaks  of  the  natives  of  Tahiti.     After  descnbing 
with  admiration  their  earlier  character,  before  the  missionanes 
had  visited  them,  he  says :  "  What  they  now  are  it  is  lamentable 
to  reflect !    All  their  usual  and  innocent  amusements  have  been 
denounced  by  the  missionaries,  and,  in  lieu  of  them,  these  poor 
people  have  been  driven  to  seek  for  resources  in  habits  of  indo- 
lence and  apathy ;  that  simplicity  of  character  which  atoned 
for  many  of  their  faults  has  been  converted  into  cunning  and 
hypocrisy  ;  and  drunkenness,  poverty,  and  disease  have  tln"ned 
the  island  of  its  former  population  to  a  frightful  degree.       And 
then  he  shows,  "  on  the  authority  of  a  census  taken  by  the  mis- 
sionaries," that  in  thirty  years  the  population  had  dw-^indled  to 
less  than  one-third !    And  even  this  was  probably  too  favourable 

•  Jtmmal  of  the  Royal  Oeosra^hical  Society,  vol  iii.,  p.  180. 
t  Beechey'B  Voj/ase  to  the  Faerie,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  286-807. 
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an  account,  for  whereas  Bligh  reports  that  "  the  inhabitants  of 
Otaheite  have  been  estimated  at  above  one  hundred  thousand,"* 
Lord  Waldegrave  reduced  this  estimate,  in  1830,  to  five 
thousand. 

What  follows  is  still  more  impressive.  "  All  the  smiling 
cottages  and  little  plantations  of  tlie  natives  arc  now  doatroijed, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  population  has  crept  down  (from  the 
fertile  grounds)  to  the  flats  and  SAvampy  grotuul  on  the  sea-shore, 
complntely  subservient  to  the  seven  establishments  of  missionaries, 
who  hate  taken  from  them  what  little  trade  they  used  to  carry 
on,  to  possess  themselves  of  it ;  Avho  have  their  warehouses,  act 
as  agents,  and  monopolize  all  the  cattle  on  the  island."  A  few 
years  later  we  shall  find  the  very  society  which  om])loyed  them 
admitting  these  facts.  Well  might  this  author  add, "  How  much 
is  such  a  change,  brought  about  by  such  conduct,  to  be  depre- 
cated !  How  lamentable  is  it  to  reflect,  that  an  island  on 
which  nature  has  lavished  so  many  of  her  bounteous  gifts,  should 
be  doomed  to  such  a  fate  !"t 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Tahitians  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
which  everywhere  attend  the  presence  of  Protestant  missionaries. 
In  China,  as  Mr.  Sirr  has  told  us,  they  augment  their  incomes 
by  diligently  "  attending  auctions ;"  in  India,  as  a  croAvd  of 
witnesses  relate,  "  their  cry  is  only,  *  money  ;'  "  in  Ceylon,  they* 
rejoice  in  "  spacious  lawns,"  "  handsome  country  houses,"  and 
"  sooial  meetings ;"  in  the  Antipodes  they  deal  in  land  and  pro- 
visions ;  in  Tahiti,  they  cheat  the  poor  natives  of  their  humble 
commence  "  to  possess  themselves  of  it," — and  it  is  from  their 
companions  and  advocates  that  we  learn  these  facts.  Let  us 
continue  their  history. 

Once  more,  in  the  same  year,  a  celebrated  writer,  reviewing 
Captain  Beechey's  work,  thus  appreciated  the  influence  of  the 
missionaries  in  Tahiti.  "Unhappily,  in  eradicating  idolatry, 
the  misssionaries,  from  whatever  cause,  have  failed  to  substitute 
any  better  principles  in  its  stead ;  and  the  only  effect  of  the 
change  produced  has  been  to  degrade  Christianity  to  the  level  of 
the  most  brutish  idolatry,  without  making  one  step  towards  rais- 
ing these  miser:).ble  idolaters  to  the  rank  of  Christians.  The 
jjeople,  consequently,  are  as  much  barbarians  and  savages  as  ever 
•^r  rather,  they  are  worse,  for  they  have  borrowed  from  civiliza- 
tion nothing  but  the  vices  by  which  it  is  dishonoured."^ 

In  the  next  year,  1832,  a  writer  in  the  Asiatic  Journal,  com- 
paring the  public  and  official  reports  of  the  missionaries  with 
their  private  confessions,  thus  discloses  the  want  of  harmony 

*  Bligh's  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  ch.  vi.,  p.  80. 

f  Sietory  of  the  Mut'ny  of  the  Bounty,  ch.  L,  pp.  87-89. 

t  HdinHmrgh    evieu>,  No.  63,  p.  217. 
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between  the  two.     "  As  a  proof  of  what  the  missionaries  them 

selves  really  think  of  the  Otaheitans,  I  will  give  ymi  an  extrac 

of  a  letter  witten  by  them  to  a  friend  of  mine.     '  The  1  itcair 

islanders  are  arrived,  but  I  am  afraid  their  morals  will  soon  li 

corrupted  by  the  Otaheitans;"*— yrhom  Mr.  Osmund,  it  wi 

be  remembered,   described,  in  an   official  report  designed  t 

attract  fresh  subscriptions,  as  models  of  "  general  moral  conduc 

correct  scriptural  knowledge,   and  decided  attachment  to  tli 

eospel."     The  same  writer  adds  the  characteristic  tact,  that  u 

to  that  year,  1832,  "  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  pount 

sterling  has  been  expended   on   the  missions  to  the  botiel 

Islands  "—that  is  to  say,  on  the  missionaries  and  their  tamihe 

In  1834,  the  London  Missionary  Society,  unable  to  concei 

the  fatal  evidence  Avhich  was  now  multiplying  on  all  side 

confess  at  last  in  their  annual  report,  "  The  tidings  which  ha. 

been  received  by  late  arrivals  have  been  more  uniavourable  tha 

any  "t    And  in  1835,  Mr.  Williams,  whose  career  shall  I 

noticed  presently,  and  whose  accounts  of  triumphant  progre 

■  had  exactly  resembled  that  which  has  been  quoted  from  M 

Osmund,    thus  writes  to   the  directors  of  the    same   societ 

"  Although  it  would  be  much  more  pleasant  to  myself  to  sta 

that  the  former  prosperity  continued,  this  is  not  my  happine 

on  the  present  occasion."     All  that  he  ventures  to  add,  by  wi 

of  apology,  is,  that  "in  all  the  lamentable  defections  trc 

Christian  doctrine  and  purity  which  have  taken  place  among  v 

I  have  never  heard  of  one  individual  who  has  even  thought 

returning  to  the  worship  of  their  former  gods."  +  . 

The  official  reports  of  the  missionaries  were  now  beginning 
agree  with  their  private  confessions,  and  with  the  volunta 
testimony  of  more  independent  witnesses.  The  fact  that  t 
backsliding  natives  did  not  renew  the  worship  of  their  vvood 
gods  was  but  a  feeble  consolation  j  for,  as  the  historian  of  Pi 
testant  missions  observes,  "the  truth  appears  to  be,  that  m  t 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  idolatry  had  a  very  shght  hold 
the  minds  of  the  natives ; "  §  and  another  writer  declares  1 
same  thing  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  "idolatry  had,  &i 
by  miracle,  given  way,  even  before  the  coming  of  the  mission. 
The  well-known  work  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  of  whi 
the  thirty-fifth  edition  was  published  in  1841,  now  claims  < 
attention.     Mr.  WilUams  lost  his  life  in  one  of  the  islands 

•  Agiaiic  Journal,  vol.  vi\y,  p.  I"  '  .       .  .  ..     r    —  t  --i    , 

t  Eeport  of  London  MUsn,.iaiii  Soetety,  1834;  in  Asiatte  Journa.,  vol.  : 

'  X  Quoted  in  Atiaiic  Journal,  to\.  xviii.,  p.  115.    New  Series. 
6  Dr.  Brown,  vol.  ii.,  p.  218.  .    .    «    ^  .    t     z -n 

\\   Voyage  of  H.  M.  8.  Blonde  to  the  Sandwich  Mandt,  by  Oftptain  Lord  By 

p.  147. 
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the  Pacific,  and  has  been  regarded  by  his  admirers  as  a  martyr. 
His  evidence,  on  several  accounts,  deserves  particular  considera- 
tion. 

We  have  already  learned  from  him,  that  the  form  of  Christ- 
ianity which  he  taught  was  not  introduced  into  any  of  the 
islands  "  without  a  war."  He  next  admits  that  polygamy  was 
sanctioned  by  the  missionaries,  even  while  legislating  for  its 
suppression.  They  had  admonished  their  polygannst  "  converts" 
to  select  one  of  their  wives,  to  whom  they  should  be  united 
formally  by  a  religious  ceremony.  The  injunction  was  aj)parently 
obeyed ;  but  when,  at  a  later  period,  the  natives  rejjented  of 
their  first  choice,  urging,  as  Mr.  Williams  reports,  that  "  had 
they  known  it  to  be  permanent,  they  should  have  made  A 
different  selection,"*  they  were  considerately  alloAvcd  to  choose 
again, — a  licence  which  would  somewhat  obscure  their  appre- 
hension of  the  sanctity  of  Christian  marriage. 

Of  the  real  character  of  the  nominal  converts,  Mr.  Williams, 
towards  the  close  of  his  career,  furnishes  an  accurate  estimate, 
though  not  very  consistent  with  his  own  earlier  reports.  Thus 
he  had  described  Karotonga,  at  least  twenty  times,  as  a  kind 
of  Paradise,  and  its  inhabitants  as  model  Christians ;  yet  he 
confesses,  in  his  book,  that  "as  vast  numbers  of  those  Avho 
professed  Christianity  were  influenced  by  example  merely,  no 
sooner  had  the  powerful  excitement  produced  by  the  transition 
from  one  state  of  society  to  another  subsided,  than  they  returned 
to  the  habits  in  which,  from  their  infancy,  they  had  been  trained." 
Of  the  converts  of  "  the  whole  Hervey  Island  group,"  he  says, 
"  I  do  not  assert,  I  would  not  intimate,  that  all  the  people  are 
real  Christians ;  "  and  of  another  group,  "  I  by  no  means  affirm 
that  many,  or  even  that  any,  of  the  Samoans  had  experienced  a 
change  of  heart."  f  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  these  con- 
fessions were  delayed  until  they  were  extorted  by  the  unexpected 
revelations  of  others. 

But  there  were  some  converts  whom  Mr.  Williams  was  un- 
willing to  include  in  the  general  catalogue,  and  of  these  King 
Pomare  was  the  most  conspicuous.  Mr.  Williams  was-  his  friend 
in  life,  and  attended  him  on  his  death-bed.  "  I  confidently 
hope,"  he  says,  "  that  he  was  a  subject  of  Divine  grace;"  indeed 
he  was  quite  sure  of  it,  for  he  adds,  "  I  visited  him  in  his  last 
illness,  and  found  his  views  of  the  way  of  salvation  clear  and 
distinct." 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  reports  of  more  impartial 
witnesses  do  not  permit  us  to  share  the  cheerful  conviction 


•  Narrative,  &c.,  eh.  viU.,  p.  86. 
t  Cli.  xxzii. 
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exnrosscd  by  Mr.  Williams.  "  roinaip  was  the  first  convert  to 
Cliristianity,  Mr.  E'lis  says,  "  in  the  island  of  which  he  was 
kill"  Durini?  tUe  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  condiict  was  in 

many'resnects  exceptionable;"  which  means,  as  Mr.  EUis  goes 
onto  reinurk,  thtt  he  had '' habits  of  M'temP^ranc-e,  and  w^^^^ 
also  reported  to  be  addicted  to  other  vices.  *  On  the  other 
hand,  this  writer  assures  us,  in  the  pecuhar  phraseology  of  his 
class,  that  Pomare  "  was  not  averse  to  devotional  engagements, 
and  iave  a  steady  patronage  to  the  missionaries." 

But  we  must  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  more  exact  knowledge 
of    the  real    character   of    this    "subject  of  Divme    grace. 
"Their  zealous  king,"  Dr.  Russell  tells  us,  "was  not  the  only 
native  of  Otaheite  whose  conscience  permitted  him  to  combine 
the    worship   of  Jehovah   with   a  relaxed   code  of   morals. 
«  He  was  as  dexterous  a  thief,"  says  Mr.  TurnbuU,  "  as  any 
amongst  them;"    and  yet  he  declares    that   "  the    Otaheitans 
are    thieves   in   every   sense   of  the  >vord"t     The   example 
which  he  gives  of  Pomare's  "  relaxed  code  of  morals    do  not 
certainly  encourage  a  high   opinion   of  that  royal  ^ersonajje. 
But  let  us  pursue  our  investigatu.n.     "The  chiefs,     says  the 
Hon.  Frederick  Walpole,  who  had  been  their  guest,  "were  too 
powerful  a  body  to  be  touched  by  the  missionaries  who  framed 
the  laws;  so  as  they,  the  missionaries,  only  owed  their  existence 
to  them    they  allowed  them  to  retain  many  of  their  old  savage 
privileges,"  including,  as  it  appears  from  his  graphic  account, 
lewdness,   theft,   and    drunkenness.:     Lord   Waldegrave   also, 
after  describing  the  house  of  this  "subject  of  Divine  grace 
as  one  of  those  unclean  stews  for  which  language  has  no  name, 
or  only  one  which  cannot  be  employed,  adds,  "  Pomare,  the 
king,  sat  in  the  room,  a  witness  of,  and  indifferent  to,  the 
addresses   paid  to  his  wife,  or   the   open   debauchery  of  his 
mother-in-law."§    On  the  whole,  we  are  induced  rather  to  hoiie 
than  to  believe  that  the  real  character  of  Pomare  justified  tlie 
sanguine  estimate  of  Mr.  Wilhams.     His  "  views     may  have 
been  excellent,  but  his  morals  were  detestable. 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  this  gentleman— not,  however,  without 
adding  a  word  upon  the  manner  of  his  death.  It  is  true  thai 
Mr.  Williams  was  killed  by  the  natives,  as  Captain  Cook  had 
been  •  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  compassionate  his  dismal  end, 
when  we  are  informed,  that  he  was  not  only  struck  down  in  th< 
prime  of  Ufe,  but  that  "his  body   was  roasted  and  eaten,  j 

*  Polynesian  Researchet,  voL  ii.,  ch.  xviii.,  pp.  632.4. 
t  Turnbull's  Voyage  Bound  the  World,  ch.  xi.,  pp.  281-8. 
J  Four  Years  in  the  Pacific,  voL  L,  ch.  xi.,  p.  246  (1849). 
§  Journal,  &c.,  ubi  Bupra.  ,     ....  -,  i*  t.-«i,. 

II  Incidents  and  Adventures  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  ThomM  Jeffewon  Jacobi 
h.  xxvi.,  p.  236  (New  York,  1844). 
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history,  while  it  deplores  his  melancholy  fate,  can  never 
it  his  claim  to  the  title  of  "martvr."     ]f  this  unfortunate 


Yet 
admit 

gentleman,  by  his  own  or  his  children's  act,  provoked  the  just 
reprisals  of  men  whom  they  had  cruelly  injured  and  robbed,  the 
frightful  penalty  may  inspin*  sorrow  and  rejjret,  but  ntitlnni^- 
more.  Mr.  Williams  had  been  consjucuous  ani()ii;;st  those  who, 
in  th(^  words  of  Mr.  I.eigteh  Ritchie,  "  are  said  to  have  usiir])('(l 
many  of  the  functions  of  government,  and  to  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  their  position  to  obtain  an  undue  share  of  trade  ;"*  or 
as  another  writer  expresses  it,  he  was  one  of  the  missionaries 
"  who  are  determined  to  get  the  whole  eonnnerce  into  their  o\vn 
hands."!  He  had  even  l)ecn  publicly  and  officially  censured  by 
the  very  society  which  employed  him  for  his  own  share  in  such 
transactions,  and  especially  for  his  traffic  in  South  Sea  tobacco. 
He  was  "  largely  engaged,'  says  Archdeacon  Grant,  "  in  private 
speculations  ;"J  and  Mr.  Ebenezer  Prout,  his  enthusiastic 
biographer,  who  seems  almost  disposed  to  defend  e.en  this 
incident  in  his  life,  says,  "  Mr.  Williams  received  a  letter  from 
the  directors,  in  which  Ifls  speculation  was  condemned,  and  his 
conduct  censured.  But  his  spirit,  though  bowed  down,  was  not 
broken."§ 

In  1841,  the  same  directors  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
"some  of  the  missionaries  have  from  time  to  time  been  exten- 
sively engaged  in  mercantile  transactions,  and  the  practice, 
besiucs  lowering  the  general  tone  and  character  of  the  mission, 
has,  we  fear,  frequently  brought  tliem  into  invidious  and 
degrading  competition  with  their  own  people,  whose  interests 
happened  to  be  embarked  in  the  same  line  of  traffic. "||  And  in 
all  these  proceedings  poor  Williams  appears  to  hav  e  been  fatally 
compromised.  To  augment  his  own  fortune  and  that  of  his 
children  had  long  been  his  chief  concern.  Commodore  Wilkes 
reports  that  he  visited  "  the  tiny  ship-yard  of  his  son,  Mr.  John 
Williams,  who  was  taken  by  his  father  to  England,  and  there 
taught  all  the  mechanical  trades  ...  By  the  aid  of  a  few 
natives  he  has  already  built  himself  a  vessel  about  twenty-five 
tons  burden,  which  he  proposes  to  employ  in  trading  among 
these  islands."^  And  Mr.  Walpole  throws  more  light  on  this 
sad  story,  when  he  tells  us,  that  "  the  son  of  a  missionury  at 
Tahiti  fitted  out  a  brig,  armed  her,  and,  assisted  by  a  number  of 
natives  of  Borabora,  made  a  descent  on  one  of  the  Fegce  islands, 


*  The  Britiih  World  in  the  East,  vol.  it.,  p.  416. 
t  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  p.  106. 
j  Bampton  Lectures,  Lect.  vii.,  p.  239. 
§  Life  of  the  Bev.  John  WilUanu,  ch.  iv.,  p.  194. 
II  Quoted  by  Dr.  Brown,  vol.  ii.,  p.  184. 
%  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iv..  p.  9 
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(Irovo  the  pool)!.'  into  tlio  tnnnntniu*,  rut  down  nil  thnrsamlul 
io„u,l,  l.tunt  th.ir  villuK-s,  an.l  n.u.lr  off.-  Wh-tlu-r  this  in.u,. 
wh(.,  it  is  a(I(l.-(l,  "  now  enjoys  a  capital  position  at  Inluti  was 
ll,(.  s„n  of  Williams,  is  not  distinctly  stated  ;  but  nc  have  heard 
unite  eimnnh  to  explain  the  tn.-ic  fate  of  the  sohtary  "  martjT 
,)f  rrotestant  niissions.  St.  Austin  once  notice<l  the  claims  ot  a 
mavlvr  of  the  same  cdass,  hut  cnnteiited  himself  with  sayin«  to 
his  admirers,  "  Et  cum  ricutis  id  latro-ies,  mon  losjuctalis  ut 
tn<irli/ir>i.'''f  .  , 

Kt'snminR  now  the  course  of  oiir  narrative,  wo  come  to  thr 
evid.iur  of  the  Rev.  J)r.  Hrown,  the  Protestant  aniialist  ol 
missions  to  the  heathen.  In  Sei.tember,  18 1:{,  the  Rev.  AV  lUiaiii 
J)av  he  tells  us,  ndmitU'd  "  the  unchanged  hearts,  after  tlir 
lapse  of  ten  vears,  and  uniltered  lives,  of  many  who  hiiv. 
altache.l  thenlselves  to  our  ministry."  This  tardy  c.mtessior 
relates  to  Ip.du.  Of  his  colla-ues  generally,  Dr.  Hrown  says 
as  if  he  felt  that  it  was  i-seless  to  deny  it  any  hniRor,  W( 
appreluMid  that  the  reli-iou  of  their  converts  is  otten  very  super 
iicial,  and  is  not  even  founded  in  an/ proper  knowledge  of  th( 
principles  of  the  (iospel."  Kven  the  directors,  he  adds  ex 
press  in  successive  reports  unfavourable  views  in  regard  to  tlK 
moral  and  ieli},n(ms  condition  of  the  people  ;  and  it  is  vcr 
nnlikelv  thev  woidd  do  so  on  insufficient  grounds.'  X 

Notliin-',  T-,  truth,  could  be  more  unlikely,  seeiuR  that  the; 
had  continued  to  publish,  as  loaf?  as  it  was  possible  to  coiu-ea 
the  truth,  such  repmts  as  those  of  Mr.  Osmund.  Ihc  Ke> 
William  Orme,  foreign  secretary  to  the  London  Missionar 
Society  liad  himself  circulated  an  account  of  these  missions,  i 
order  to  obtain  additional  funds,  which,  but  for  its  irrcvcrenf 
and  puerility  of  lan<,nia«?e,  mif,'ht  have  been  a  description  of  tli 
primitive  saints  and  martyru.  Dr.  Brown  might  well  call  it 
"  painful"  exas<,'eration  ;  and  ISIr.  Timkin,  a  missionary  m  tli 
Sandwich  Islands,  had  the  courage  to  confess,  that  it  was  " 
picture  of  the  South  Sea  mission  for  which  there  is  no  ongini 
in  the  Pacific,  and  in  our  judgment  will  not  be  for  a  century  i 

Dr.  Brown  also  speaks  of  the  entrance  of  Catholic  missionam 
into  these  islands,  to  which  we  shall  refer  immediately,  ai 
avows  his  own  decided  opinion,  that  Louis  Philippe  w 
dethroned  by  the  Divine  anger  because  he  sent  them  to  Tahiti- 
an  account  of  that  prince's  downfall  which  we  may  venture 


•  Foiir  Team.  &c,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  289. 

t  Contra  Litleras  Petilian,  lib.  2,  0pp.  tome  ix.,  p.  481. 

X  EM.  Prop.  ChristianUy,  voL  iL,  p.  183. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  191. 
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fpject,  sinrc  the  whole  intlucnre  of  his  policy  was  directed 
against,  and  not  in  favour  of  religion. 

In  1840,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ilennett,  an  Kiiglish 
naturalist,  and  an  apologist,  as  far  as  tnitli  would  ]><>rmit,  of  tho 
iniMsionaries.  '■  The  latter,"  he  says,  "  .speak  of  the  native  cha- 
lacter  in  terms  of  severe  reproliation."  We  have  seen,  however, 
that  in  their  public  reports  they  spoke  of  it  with  admiration. 
And  then  he  describes  the  actual  state  of  Taliiti,  where  he  saw 
"  scenes  of  riot  a;id  debauchery  that  would  have  disgraced  the 
most  proHigiitc  purlieus  of  London.  It  was  vain  to  attempt  to 
recognixe,  in  the  slovenly,  haggard,  and  diseased  inliahitants  of 
the  port,  the  prepossessing  figure  of  the  Tahitian,  as  pictured  l)y 
Cook!" 

Mr.  Bennett  appears  to  have  been  as  much  struck  with  tho 
prosjM'rity  of  the  missionaries  as  with  the  .sipialid  misery  of  their 
disciples.  Their  "  tastefully-furnished  dwellings"  attracted  his 
notice,  as  also  the  fact  that  "  the  principal  sugar  pbuitati(»ns  at 
Tahiti  are  those  belonging  to  Messrs.  liieknell,  Henry,  and 
I'ritchard  " — all  missionaries. 

Of  Itaiateu,  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  Avhere  Williams  resided 
"  for  many  years,"  he  gives  this  account :  Chastity  was  un- 
known, "  either  in  the  single  or  the  married  state ;"  not  "  even 
the  most  devout  members  of  the  church  "  having  any  respect  for 
that  particular  virtue.  "  The  worst  effects  of  di'l)auchery,"  ho 
adds,  were  apparent  on  every  side.  We  shall  hereafter  Hnd  the 
same  witness  celebrating  the  "  modesty  "  and  other  graces  of 
Catholic  converts  of  exactly  the  same  class.*  It  should  he  added, 
that  twenty-two  years  later,  far  from  recording  any  improve- 
ment  in  the  state  of  Kaiatca,  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
admonished  by  lay  witnesses  to  confess  the  whole  truth,  publish, 
in  soothing  and  melodious  phrase,  this  significant  report :  "  Our 
aged  brother,  the  Rev.  George  l*latt,  has  to  1;  ment  that  the 
people  at  large  do  not  appear  adetjuately  to  appri'ciate  the 
religious  privileges  they  have  so  long  possessed. "f 

In  1841,  Mr.  Francis  Olmsted  reports,  that  "  Tahiti  is  far 
Ix'hind  any  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  m  industry,  know  le(lg(>  of 
government,  and  religion." J  Yet  the  latter,  as  we  shall  learn  in 
due  time,  are  in  a  sufficiently  deplorable  condition. 

In  1842,  the  very  year  in  which  Mr.  Osmund  dejjicted  the 
extraordinary  virtues  which  raised  the  Tahitians  to  u  level  with 
"  professing  Christians  in  any  part  of  the  world,"  Ave  have  an 
account  of  these  regions  by  Mr.  Daniel  AVhceler,  an  American 

•  Narrative  of  a  Whaling  Voyage.  by'F.  Debell  Bennett,  Esq  ,F.R.O  8.;  vol.  i., 
ch.  iii.,  pp.  81, 87 ;  cb.  iv.,  p.  109  i  ch.  vii.,  p.  220 ;  ch.  xi.,  p.  350. 
t  Report  for  1862,  p.  49. 
i  IiicideiUt  vfa  Whaling  Vogagt,  by  Fnmoit  Olmited,  cb.  xxvl,  p.  312. 
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pliiliinlnropist,  niul  a  mcinlMT  of  the  Sorioty  of  Frieiuls.  Ho 
was  iiIm)  an  occasioaiil  jm'achcr,  and  we  ••oiilu  not  (Icsirc  ii  nioro 
valuahli-  or  uncxccptionalili'  witnrsH.  Ilin  rvidt'ncc  is  jM'rfcctly 
conclusive.  "  Tlipif  is  nothings  iicrhans,  in  Tuliitiim  liahitM 
niori'  Mtrikin;;  or  pitiiiblc  than  their  aimless,  nerveless,  mode  of 
siMndin^j  life."  "  (/'ertainly,"  he  says  elsewljere,  "appearances, 
as  to  the  religious  state  of  the  community,  are  unpromiMin}i^ ;  and 
however  unwilling  to  adopt  tuch  a  conclusion,  there  in  reason  to 
apprehend  that  (Christian  i)rinciple  is  a  great  rarity."* 

Mr.  Wheeler  was  not  the  salaried  officer  of  a  miHSionary 
Hociety,  and  having  no  fear  of  resentful  "  directors,"  could  afford 
to  sjK'ak  truthfully.  Of  Uarotcmgu,  which  Mr.  Williams  onci; 
described  in  such  glowing  colours,  he  reports :  •'  Out  of  the 
whole  ])opu1ation  of  the  island,  I  understand  not  more  than 
Olio  hundredth  part  are  regularly  initiated  into  church  niembcr- 
Nhip."t  Of  'Kinieo,  he  says,  "  The  same  compulsory  system 
which  obtains  in  Tahiti  ensures  for  the  present  in  Limeo  on 
exfernnl  attention  to  the  services  of  the  chapel,  but  the  very 
existence  of  this  detestable  regulation  indicates  unsoundness. 
The  fact  that  the  poor  native  is  subjected  to  a  penalty  if  he 
absents  himself  from  the  chapel,  and  the  sight  of  a  man  with  a 
stick  ransacking  the  villages  for  worshippers  before  the  hour  of 
service, — a  spectacle  we  have  often  witnessed, — are  so  utterly 
abhorrent  to  our  notions  that  1  cannot  levert  to  the  subject 
without  feelings  of  regret  and  disgust."  J 

In  1845,  Mr.  Wilkes,  also  an  American  Protestant,  affirms, 
that  "  in  spite  of  the  devotion  manifested  within  the  church,  the 
conduct  of  the  Avomen  after  the  service  was  concluded,  left  room 
for  believing  that  their  former  licentiousness  was  not  entirely 
overcome  by  the  influi'nce  of  their  new  religion."  He  notices  too 
the  exorbitant  cupidity  of  the  native  tradevs,  and  that  the  mis- 
sionaries, in  spite  of  their  official  encomiums  upon  their  flocks^ 
"  bring  up  their  own  children  to  look  down  upon  them."  "  I  no 
longer  wondered,"  Mr.  Wilkes  forcibly  remarks,  "  at  the  cha- 
racter, which  I  was  compelled  by  a  regard  for  truth  to  give,  a 
the  children  of  missionary  parents  in  Tahiti."  Speaking  of  th( 
Paumotu  group,  he  says,  that  even  the  catechists  employed  by 
the  missionaries  "  are  ignorant  of  most  of  the  duties  enjoinei 
upon  a  Christian,"! — and  yet  thinks  they,  may  be  usefully 
em]  '^  oy ed  !  From  him  also  we  learn  the  unscrupulous  mendacity 
of  the  official  reports  of  the  missionaries,  as  proved  by  theii 
private  confessions.    "  The  missionaries  are  far  fiom  overratin 

•  Memoin  of  Daniel  WhmUr,  app.  p.  767. 
t  P.  778. 


1  P.  768. 

§  u.a.i 
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tlieir  Niircess,"  he  observes;  "so  far  from  this,  I  fttund  iluit  they 
ji;eneriilly  nimpluiiied  that  sincere  iiiety  was  rarely  to  be  found 
among  the  nativ«'s."  Yet  we  know  in  what  terms  tlicy 
habitually  descrilM'd  them  in  their  letters  to  Kn^lnnd.  AVhat 
this  gentlennin  says  of  the  Oatholic  missionaries  we  t>hall  lieur 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

In  1847,  another  American  writer,  Mr.  Herman  Melville, 
rei)ortH,  that  "  the  hypocrisy  in  matters  of  religion,  so  ai)imrent 
in  all  Polynesian  converts,  is  most  injudiciously  iiourishe'l  in 
Tahiti."  He  also  remarked,  like  Mr,  Wilkes,  that  the  mis- 
sionaries kej)t  their  children  aloof  from  the  natives,  from  f<  ar  of 
contamination  ;  "  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  se«  in,  the  di  gravity 
amimH  the  Polynesians,  which  renders  precautions  like  these 
necessary,  was  in  u  measure  tinhiiown  before  their  iiilereourso 
with  the  whites."*  The  exaniph's  of  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  l5room- 
hall,  and  the  other  English  missionaries  of  the  ship  Duff,  were 
surely  not  unlikely  to  jjroduco  such  results.  If  the  natives  had 
now  become  incuvably  immoral,  they  might  at  least  plead  the 
example  of  their  Christian  teachers. 

In  the  same  year.  Dr.  ('oulter,  an  English  physician,  after  a 
second  visit  to  this  unfortunate  island,  says,  "  I  found  Tahiti 
much  as  I  left  it.  There  was  only  one  difference,  and  that  was, 
the  natives  were  evidently  fast  breaking  throng;! i  their  mission- 
ary and  temperance  laws."t 

In  1849,  we  have  two  witnesses,  Mr.  Pridham,  who  prefers 
Buddhism  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  Mr.  Walnole.  The 
former  gentleman  assures  us  that  "  too  many"  of  the  mission- 
aries in  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
Africa,  "  have  deemed  a  sordid  greed  and  agrarian  acquisitive- 
ness, audacious  exaggeration  and  the  vilest  hypocrisy,  impudent 
meddling  and  vulgar  insolence,  to  be  necessary  components  of 
the  missionary  character;"  and  that  they  "adtled  by  tlicir  own 

{)resenee  a  plague  to  the  evils  they  had  come  to  cure." J  The 
atter,  more  temperate  in  form,  though  equally  emphatic  in 
substance,  writes  as  follows :  "  On  the  missionaries  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  touch ;  but  with  all  humility  I  Avould  beg  they  might 
be  first  examined  at  home,  to  see  if  the  preacher  is  fitted  for  his 
task.  ...  And  let  them  not  relate  to  the  world  such  very 
exaggerated  stories  of  hardships  and  dangers  ;  the  untruth  of 
these  makes  man>  doubt  the  truth  of  any  part  of  the  account." 
Of  the  results  of  their  work  he  gives  this  accoiint :  "  It  is  sad, 
as  the  eye  rests  on  the  scanty  congregation  which  now  fills  the 
churches,  to  think  how  all  the  good  they  did  is  passuig  away  ;  . 

•  Omoo,  ch.  xlyi.,  p.  177  j  ch.  xlvili.,  p.  i87. 

t  Adventure*  on  the  Western  Coatt  oj  South  America,  vol.  IL,  cb.  xviil,  p.  269. 

%  C«j/lon,  &o.,  voL  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  444 
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.  .  .  that  faults  and  errors  mainly  brought  this  about  maj 
hardly  with  justice  be  denied."  Presently  he  adds,  "  Nothing 
remains  but  many,  alas  !  of  the  vices  of  civilization,  and  mos 
of  the  follies  of  the  savage.  .  .  .  Day  by  day  the  missionary 
loses  his  hold ;  he  has  no  longer  temporal  power  to  back  hii 
precepts."* 

Yet  there  was  a  time — a  period  of  many  years — when  thes 
men  exercised  supreme  influence  over  the  natives,  and  declare( 
to  them  all  which  they  themselves  knew  of  the  Christiai 
religion.  Dr.  Smith  tells  us  that  they  had  a  chapel  in  Tahiti  c 
such  dimensions  that  they  used  to  preach  from  three  pulpit 
simultaneously.  "  Brother  Henry  occupied  the  east  pulpit,  an 
preached  from," — no  matter  what  j  "■  Brother  Wilson,  in  th 
middle  pulpit,  preached  from— ;  Brother  Bicknell,  in  the  wes 
pulpit,  preached  from — ."  t  And  this  was  the  end  of  all  th 
preachings  of  Ellis,  and  Williams,  and  Wilson,  and  fifty  mon 
The  Catholics  came,  freedom  was  given  to  the  native,  an 
straightway  the  chapel,  into  which  the  Tahitians  had  so  ofte 
been  driven  by  the  scourge,  became  a  desert. 

Let  us  hear  Mr.  Walpole  once  more.  "The  missionarit 
were  beginning  to  feel  much  straitened ;  already  the  effects  < 
the  opposition  were  sadly  operating ;  their  mission  at  Papaw 
was  deserted;  and  the  house  was  empty,  save  Pomare  the  First 
chair,  which  was  stored  up — as  a  relic,  I  suppose."  Lastly,  thj 
we  may  not  omit  all  allusion  to  the  special  characteristic  ( 
Protestant  missions,  Mr.  Walpole  tells  us  of  the  Samoan  grou] 
**  As  every  variety  of  Dissenters  exists  among  the  teachers,  soni 
confusion  must  occur  in  the  but  half-awakened  mind  of  th 
savage,  as  one  sect  succeeds  another  at  the  different  missionai 
stations."  J 

And  as  time  progressed,  the  witnesses  still  continue  unanimoi 
in  their  reports.  In  1851, — for  we  are  approaching  the  end  < 
the  history, — Dr.  Lang,  himself  a  missionary,  thus  describes  h 
brethren  in  Polynesia.  "  Missionaries  Avho  had  been  sent  fort 
wiih  the  prayers  of  the  British  public,  and  the  benediction  > 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  to  convert  the  heathen  in  tY 
numerous  isles  of  the  Pacific,  were  at  length  found  convert* 
themselves  into  stars  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  magnitude,  in  tl 
constellations  Aries  and  Taurus;  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  shee 
and  cattle  market  of  New  South  Wales."  § 

In  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  Henry  Cheever,  also  a  missionar 
though  he  lauds  in  other  places  both  himself  and  his  order,  i 

*  Four  Ttars  in  the  Paciflo,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  162 ;  ch.  v.,  p.  84. 

f  SUt.  Mist.  Societiei,  toL  ii.,  p.  77. 

X  Ch.  xvi.,  p.  368. 

§  Hitt.  N.  S.  Wales,  vol  ii ,  ch.  si.,  p.  459. 
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a  moment  of  forgetfulness  breaks  out  as  follows :  "  Becoming 
missionaries  has  not  made  them  saints,  nor  procured  them 
exemption  from  the  (irdinary  infirmities  and  peccability  of  men ; 
nor  do  we  find  the  tdour  of  sanctity,  nor  that  inKiginary  halo 
of  holiness  with  which  certain  memoirs  have  surrounded  the 
missionary's  person  and  office."* 

In  1853,  Captain  Erskine,  though  a  warm  advocate  of  the 
missionaries,  notices  with  indignation  their  intolerable  arro- 
gance, and  "  dictatorial  spirit  towards  the  chiefs  and  people." 
"  One  of  the  missionaries,"  he  says,  "  in  my  presence  sharply 
rebuked  Vuke,  a  man  of  high  rank  in  his  own  country,  for  pre- 
suming to  speak  to  him  in  a  standing  posture  !"t  -A-ud  lastly, 
in  1856,  Mr.  D'Ewes  still  repeatL  what  so  many  equally  impar- 
tial witnesses  had  avouched  before  him,  "  The  native  Christian 
population,  except  in  name  and  outward  observances,  know 
little  of  the  real  spirit  of  Christianity."  { 

In  the  presence  of  facts  attested,  during  so  many  years,  by 
Protestant  writers,  we  are  prepared  for  the  following  account  of 
Captain  Laplace.  After  expressing  his  astonishment  at  finding 
that  the  missionaries  still  possessed  "  the  finest  houses,  the  best 
estates,  extensive  coffee  and  sug^r  plantations,  as  well  as  the 
monopoly  of  all  the  trade  with  Europe,"  that  officer  thus 
describes  his  impression  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  natives. 
"  These  people,  formerly  so  gay,  so  happy,  and  so  clean,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  generous  towards  strangers,  have  become 
gloomy,  dirty,  brutalized,  cheats,  and  liars.  Such  is  the  con- 
dition to  which,  with  whatever  good  intentions,  the  Protestant 
missionaries  have  reduced  Tahiti  and  its  interesting  population.  "§ 
And  with  this  testimony  we  may  close  the  series,  offering  no 
other  commentary  than  the  unwilling  confession  which  has  been 
already  quoted  from  one  of  their  ovra  professional  advocates : 
'•  The  European  teachers  have  to  answer  for  more  evil  than  will 
ever  be  compensated  by  their  most  zealous  services." 

We  must  not,  however,  terminate  the  history  of  religion  in 
the  Society  Islands,  and  the  adjoining  groups,  without  a  brief 
allusion  to  the  incidents  which  compose  its  final  chapter — the 
entrance  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  and  the  fortune  which 
attended  them.  In  Tahiti,  as  in  New  Zealand,  they  dis- 
embarked on  a  hostile  shore,  and  it  was  not  from  the  heathen, 

•  The  Iiland  World  of  the  Pacific,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  T.  Cheever,  ch.  vl, 
p.  135. 
t  The  Islands  of  the  Western  Pacific,  hy  John  Elphinatone  Erskine,  Capt.  R.N., 

ch.  iv.,  p.  131. 

X  China,  Australh,  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  by  J.  D'Ewea,  Esq.,  ch.  v.,  p.  144 
(1857). 

§  Campojtne  da  VArttmlse,  tome  v.,  p.  S89. 
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but  from  their  Christian  rulers,  that  they  received  the  first  blow 

However  cold  the  reception  which  had  greeted   them  in  the 

Antipodes,  however  arduous  the  trials  prepared  for  them,  tho] 

had  at  Icnst  nothing  to  apprehend  from  actual  violence,     li 

New  Zealand  there  was  a  responsible  government,  ginded  b] 

the  inflexible  maxims  of  European  polity,  and  which,  tliougl 

irritated  and  unfriendly,  would  neither  delegate  its  office  t( 

others,  nor  tolerate  in  subordinates  an  unprofitable  tyranny  o 

which  the  ignominy  would  have  recoiled  upon  itself.   In  Tahiti 

on  the  other  hand,  the  missionaries  were  both  the  founders  anj 

the  administrators  of  the  civil  government.    The  power  whicl 

had  crushed  the  natives,  and  stamped  out  their  national  hte- 

which  had  robbed  them  of  their  possessions,  decimated  ther 

by  war,  and  instructed  them  in  new  forms  of  lubricity  an 

fraud— was  not   likely  to  spare    defenceless   strangers,   whos 

very  presence  was  at  once  a  reproach  for  the  past  and  a  menac 

for  the  future.    How  the  missionary  merchants  of  Tahiti  cor 

fronted  the  new  enemy,  and  what  was  the  final  issue  of  th 

combat,  we  shall  noAv  learn  from  the  same  impartial  mtne'ssc 

who  have  already  been  quoted. 

The  first  Catholic  missionaries,  who,  fortunately  for  the  pr( 

gress  of  religion  in  Tahiti,  were  subjects  of  a  nation  which  do( 

not  suffer  its  citizens  to  be  outraged  with  impunity,  belong* 

to  France.     They  had  scarcely  landed  when  thfey  were  seize 

as  Captain  Laplace  relates  with  an  indignation  which  was  hot 

Christian  and  patriotic,  flung  on  board  a  small  vessel,  and  drivt 

out  to  sea  without  even  the  clothes  and  provisions  necessary  f 

the  voyage  which  they  were  forced  to  undertake.     But  we  mu 

not  leave  such  facts  to  the  testimony  of  a  Catholic  witnes 

however  honourable  and  trustworthy.    American  ProtestanI 

who  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  all   the  details,  w 

describe  to  us  this  singular  warfare.    "  Invariably  treated  wi 

contumely,"  says  Mr.  Herman  Melville,  in  1847,  "  they  som 

times  met  with  open  violence ;  and,  in  every  case,  were  ultimate 

forced  to  depart;   and  finally  carried  aboard  a  small  tradii 

schooner,  which  eventually  put  them  ashore  at  Wallis  Island^ 

savage  place,  some  two  thousand  miles  lo  the  westward !    No 

that  the  resident  English  missionaries  authorized  the  banis 

ment  of  these  priests,  is  a  fact  undenied  by  themselves.     I  w 

also  repeatedly  informed,  that  by  their  inflammatory  harangu 

they  instigated  the  riots  which  preceded  the  sailing  of  t 

schooner.    Melancholy  as  such  an  example  of  intolerance  on  t 

part  of  the  Protestant  miesionaries  must  appear,  it  is  not  t 

only  one,  and  by  no  luejjis  the  most  flagrant,  which  might 

presented."* 

•  Omoo,  oh.  xoSL,  p.  121 
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We  shall  see,  indeed,  worse  cases  presently,  confessed  by  the 
missionaries  themselves.  The  Rev.  Walter  La^vry,  one  of  their 
number,  whose  proceedings  as  a  usurer  and  general  dealer  in 
New  Zealand  have  been  described  to  us  by  his  own  companions, 
but  who  was  gravely  styled  in  missionary  reports  "  the  Patriarch 
of  the  Pacific,"  reveals  the  feeling  which  inspired  them  all. 
"  This  people,"  he  says,  speaking  of  Tonga, "  might  be  moulded  to 
anything  at  present," — we  have  seen  what  the  unhappy  people 
of  Tahiti  had  been  "moulded  to"  by  the  same  hands — "but  if 
a  Romish  priest  should  land  there,  what  will  become  of  our  fair 
blossoms?'  And  presently  he  cries  out,  "  May  it  please  the  Lord 
to  preserve  this  field  from  the  Roman  *  boar  out  of  the  wood!'"* 
The  praver  of  the  usurer  was  not  destined  to  be  heard ;  and 
Commodore  Wilkes,  who  mentions  examples  of  the  barbarity  of 
Mr.  Lawry's  colleagues,  records  with  regret  the  inevitable  effect, 
that  "  their  intolerance  caused  much  remark  among  the  natives 
themselves,"  and  no  doubt  hastened  the  rapid  desertion  of  which 
the  first  symptoms  coincided  with  tlie  arrival  of  the  Catholic 
missionaries,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  era  of  freedom  and 
peace. 

But  the  honest  dihguf^t  of  the  natives  was  not  the  only  result 
of  these  proceedings.  "  These  islands,"  says  a  German  Pro- 
testant, "like  the  Sandwich  group,  have  to  thank  intolerant 
missionaries  for  the  difficulties  they  got  into  with  the  French 
nation — difficulties  that  overthrew  their  whole  policy,  cost  them 
the  independence  of  their  country,  and  brought  death  and 
misery  to  hundreds  of  families."  f  It  is  now  a  matter  of  history, 
that  the  imprudent  violence  of  the  missionaries,  blinded  by  a 
mistaken  calculation  of  their  own  commercial  interests,  had  so 
nearly  provoked  a  war  between  England  and  France,  that  only 
the  moderation  of  M.  Guizot,  whose  national  ardour  was  perhaps 
tempered  in  this  case  by  religious  sympathies,  prevented  the 
collision.  Mr.  Pritchard, — the  hero  of  a  contest  in  which  blood 
was  shed,  but,  as  usual,  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  by  whose 
death  the  guilty  were  saved, — seems  to  have  regretted  his  own 
share  in  these  transactions.  He  received  indeed  an  indemnity, 
and  the  rank  of  Consul ;  but  we  cannot  speak  harshly  of  one  who 
so  far  repudiated  earlier  faults  as  to  offer  his  own  house,  at  a 
later  period,  as  a  residence  for  the  Catholic  missionaries.  He 
had  perhaps  learned,  from  the  events  of  which  he  was  a  witness, 
to  appreciate  them  at  their  real  value. 

We  have  seen  that  the  first  Catholic  missionaries  were  trans- 
ported by  their  merciful  rivals  to  Wallis  Island.    Entering  it  as 

*  JW«M%  and  Ft«JM  Iilamdi,  pp.  19,  OS. 

t  OentMcker,  Voj/agt  Bound  the  World,  toL  iL,  cL  viL,  p.  266. 
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fugitives,  they  immedifttely  commenced  amongst  its  fierce  tribe? 
th"  apostolate  which  had  been  so  rudeljr  interrupted,  thougli 
only  for  a  brief  season,  in  the  milder  region  of  Tahiti.  *'  Tht 
Catholic  missionaries  have  commenced  their  good  work,'  says 
Mr.  Wilkes,  "  and  are  reported  to  have  performed  it  effectually,' 
He  might  well  say  so,  for  aheady,  in  his  own  words,  "  thej 
have  succeeded  in  gaining  over  half  the  population."*  A  htth 
later,  as  we  shall  learn  hereafter,  they  had  converted  every  sou 
in  the  island.  And  this  was  not  the  only  fruit  of  their  forcet 
dispersion.  "Wliile  in  the  Feejee  group,"  says  the  sann 
gentleman,  "  I  learned  that  a  Catholic  mission  had  alread; 
been  established,  that  it  was  prospering,  and  that  it  had  alread; 
been  the  means  of  saving  an  English  vessel  from  capture,  by  i 
timely  notice  to  the  crew."  It  was  thus  that  they  revengei 
themselves  on  their  English  persecutors. 

Meanwhile,  their  rivals,  though  the  day  of  their  downfall  wa 
now  at  hand,  continued  inexorable  to  the  last, — that  is,  till  th 
artillery  of  France  was  ringing  in  their  ears,  and  Admira 
Dupetit  Thenars  had  obtained  "  perfect  equality  for  CathoU 
and  Protestant  missionaries."  Thus  at  Apia,  in  the  Samoai 
^Toup,  they  would  not  even  suflfer  the  Catholic  missionane 
to  land,  but  drove  them  away  at  once,  refusing,  with  thei 
accustomed  charity,  even  a  small  supply  of  provisions ;  an 
the  men  whom  they  thus  expelled,  but  who  shortly  aftc 
found  an  entrance,  are  thus  described  by  an  English  gentlemai 
whose  dislike  of  their  reUgion  could  not  restrain  a  reluctar 
confession  of  their  virtues.  "  The  priests  at  Faleata,  the  distri< 
where  they  lived,  were  most  polished,  gentlemanly  men,  spok 
several  European  languages,  and  displayed  so  high  a  tone  ( 
feeling  in  their  conversation,  that  one  felt,  alas !  how,  undi 
such  influence,  their  baneful  doctiines  would  spread.  The 
have  already  many  converts,  and  gain  more  daily ;  there  wi 
certainly  more  tolerance  and  good  feeUng  among  them  than  i 
the  other  mission,  nor  between  the  ,men  themselves  could 
comparison  be  dared,"  ■^ 

What  was  the  final  issue  of  ihe  combat  which  had  alreac: 
passed  through  its  first  phase,  we  shall  see  at  the  end  of  th 
chapter,  not  only  as  respects  the  Society  Islands,  but  all  tl 
other  groups  of  Eastern  and  Western  Oceanica.  Meanwhil 
it  is  pleasant  to  hear  from  Mr.  Walpole,  that  as  soon  as  tl 
French  missionaries  had  triumphed  in  Tahiti,  by  obtainii 
permission  to  announce  to  its  afflicted  people  "  the  liberty  wher 
with  Chiist  has  made  us  free,"  not  only  did  they  attract  "  evei 


•  Erploring  Expedition,  vol  iii.,  ch.  v.,  p.  149. 
t  Fow  Year*,  &c.,  ch.  xtL,  p.  869. 
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reverence  and  respect^ '  but  all  the  dismal  superstitions  which 
had  hitherto  usurped  the  place  of  true  religion  gave  way  to 
innocent  joy  and  peace.  The  whole  island  peemed  to  celebrate 
its  resurrection  from  the  grave,  and,  in  the  touching  words  of 
Mr.  Walpole,  "The  native  girls,  no  hmger  restrained  by  the 
wholesome  dread  of  the  missionary,  used  to  assemble  and  dance 
in  all  the  joyousness  of  recovered  liberty."  It  is  a  Protestant 
who  describes  this  national  festival  in  honour  of  the  downfall  of 
Protestantism.  How  complete  that  downfall  was  we  learn 
from  the  Rev.  Henry  •  heever,  a  Protestant  missionary,  who 
announces,  in  characteristic  language,  in  the  year  1850,  that 
"  the  roaring  lion  and  raging  bear  of  Frenchism  and  Uomanism 
hnoe  nearly  deooured  the  Society  Islands," — a  climax  which 
Mr.  Cheever  considers  especially  o<lious,  on  account  of  the  com- 
paratively limited  commerce  of  the  French  nation.  "  There  has 
never  been,"  he  complains,  "  but  one  cargo  of  .'^oods  imported 
from  France  !  "  *  It  was  intolerable  to  be  defeated  by  people 
who  did  not  even  possess  any  "  goods." 

Eleven  years  after  Mr.  Cheever's  lament  over  the  encroach- 
ments of  "  Frenchism  and  Romanism,"  an  English  Protestant 
visited  Tahiti,  and  thus  records  his  estimate  both  of  Mr.  Cheever 
and  of  his  too  successful  rivals.  Of  the  veracity  of  the  former, 
he  gives  this  curious  example.  Kekuanaoa,  the  father  of  the 
King  of  Hawaii,  had  been  officially  described  by  Mr.  Cheever 
as  "  a  model  of  piety  and  Divine  grace. "  "  So  far  from  his 
being  the  immaculate  and  saintly  personage  there  pourtrayed," 
says  Mr.  Tilley,  "-he  is  one  of  the  most  jovial  of  the  natives, 
got  up  for  our  entertainment  the  Hula-IIula," — a  licentious 
and  prohibited  native  dance — "  and  paid  us  a  visit  on  Sunday 
moniing,  instead  of  going  to  chapel."  t  Kekua.  '  ,a  still  figures, 
and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  do  so,  in  Protestuiit  hagiology. 

Of  Tahiti  •  itself,  once  the  favourite  domain  of  Protestant 
missionaries,  Mr.  Tilley  says,  "  only  in  one  district  is  there  a 
European  Protestant  minister!"  and  he  predicts  that  there  will 
never  be  another.  All  the  rest,  as  Mr.  Cheever  appears  to  have 
anticipated,  ran  away,  as  soon  as  they  found  that  their  reign  of 
covetousness  and  oppression  was  over,  and  that  henceforth 
"  they  were  to  be  put  on  just  the  same  footing  as  the  Romish 
priests."  "The  increasing  influence  of  the  Romish  priests," 
IS  once  more  angrily  attested,  in  1862,  by  Mr.  Howe,  the 
Protestant  missionary  at  Tahiti,^  with  such  comments  as  might 
be  expected,  but  with  a  profession  of  entire  resignation.    It 

•  Ch.  vi.,  p.  117. 

f  Japan,  the  Amoor,  aitd  the  Paeifie,  &o.,  by  Henry  Arthar  Tilley,  ch.  xvL, 
p.  807  (18G1). 

%  R^o>-t  qf  London  MUtionary  Society,  1862,  p.  47. 
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need  only  be  added,  that  the  benefits  of  the  French  adminis- 
tration, which  contrasts  in  every  point,  and  especially  in  perfect 
religious  toleration,  with  that  of  the  Protestant  missionaries, 
are  freely  recognized  by  this  traveller.  And  whereas  the  women 
of  Tahiti,  the  redemption  of  whose  sex  is  one  of  the  special 
glories  of  Christianity,  but  whom  the  English  missionaries  kept 
aloof  even  from  their  own  children,  were  sunk  in  profligacy  and 
apparently  hopeless  degradation,  the  result  of  their  new  training 
has  been,  that  many  of  them  are  now  married  to  French 
settlers,  and  qualified  for  admission  into  any  grade  of  society. 
Some  of  the  native  ladies,  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  TiUey,  had 
become  remarkable  for  gentleness,  modesty,  and  refinement,  and 
are  described  by  him  as  "  admirable  specimens  of  the  com- 
mingled European  and  Tahitian  blood;''  *  "  The  Jmportanl 
island  of  Tahiti  is  now,"  says  an  English  Judge  m  1863 
«  a  French  settlement,  provision  being  made  for  supplying  tht 
exigencies  of  the  Queen,  and  it  contains  what  it  never  wouli 
have  done  under  her  rule,"  shared  by  Protestant  missionaries 
"  a  cwilized  and  jjrospcrous  community."  t 


SANDWICH   ISLANDS. 

Let  us  now  quit  for  a  time  the  Society  Islands,  cross  tb 
equator,  and  going  northwards  we  shall  reach  a  group  lying  ii 
the  twentieth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  of  which  the  rehgiou 
history  is  still  more  remarkable  than  that  which  has  just  beei 
related.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  we  are  now  to  visil 
the  same  facts  occur  again,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  apd  with  stil 
more  impressive  results.  _    . 

It  was  in  1820  that  the  Amencan  missions  were  firs 
established  in  these  islands.  As  early  as  1804,  Lisiansky,  th 
Russian  navigator,  noticed  that  the  natives  were  "  extremel 
attached  to  European  customs,"  and  predicted  that  they  wei 
ripe  for  European  civilization.^  "  They  are  actually  inhabited, 
we  are  told  by  Mr.  Caswall  in  1854,  "by  large  numbers  < 
Americans,  and  the  aborigines  are  rapidly  wasting  away.  Th 
government  is,  in  fact,  in  the  hands  of  Americans."?  For  for 
years  they  have  now  ruled  in  the  Hawaiian  group,  with  wht 
success  we  shall  soon  learn.  Meanwhile,  let  it  be  observed,  ths 
if  they  have  failed,  like  the  EngUsh  in  Tahiti,  it  has  not  bee 

•  Ch.  xvm.,p.841;  ch.xix.,p.352.        ,^      „  ,.       ••        ono 

t  Eeminiscencet  o/N.  S.  Wales,  &c.,  by  Judge  Therry;  ch.  xvu.,  p.  SOa 
X  Voyaue  Round  the  World,  ch.  vji.,  p.  128  (1814). 
§  The  Western  World  Revisited,  ch.  ix.,  p.  267. 
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Fudge  Therry;  ch.  x^,  p.  80a 
18  (1814). 
..  267. 


for  want  of  means.  In  1844  they  had  already  secenty-nine 
missionaries  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  had  circulated  nearly 
one  hundred  million  pages  of  printed  matter  in  the  Hawaiian 
tongue*  In  1853,  the  salaries  alone  which  had  been  paid  to  the 
missionaries  up  to  that  date  amounted  to  niorc  than  fifty  thousand 
l>ounds  sterling,  an  expenditure  which  seems  excessive,  but 
wliich  is  perhaps  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  •'  nine  of  the 
mission  families,"  of  which  there  were  forty,  "numbered  fifty- 
nine  children."!  The  total "  cost  of  missionary  enterprise,"  we 
are  informed,  exceeded  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars.^  The 
cost  of  a  single  "  deputation"  from  the  London  Missionary 
Society  to  their  agents  in  the  South  Sea  was  seven  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  though  this  pleasant  expedi- 
tion was  described  by  the  missionaries  themselves,  irritated  by 
the  supercilious  vanity  of  these  luxurious  tourists,  as  only  "  a 
tour  in  search  of  the  picture8que."§ 

We  are  now  to  trace  the  effect  of  this  enormous  expenditure, 
defrayed  mainly  by  the  generous  contributions  of  the  American 
people,  who  have  a  lively  interest  in  Christian  missions,  display 
unbounded  liberality  in  their  support,  and  have  certainly  a  right 
to  ask  how  far  it  has  accomplished  the  end  which  it  was 
designed  to  promote.  But  we  must  first  notice  a  fact,  anterior 
to  the  operations  of  the  American  missionaries,  and  too  sig- 
nificant, as  a  presage  of  events  which  occun-ed  at  a  later  period, 
to  be  altogether  omitted. 

In  1819,  the  year  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Protestant 
missionaries,  the  Abb^  de  Qu^len,  a  cousin  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  visited  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
voyage  of  the  French  frigate  Uranie,  of  which  he  was  the 
chaplain.  Among  the  visitors  to  the  frigate  was  the  chief 
minister  of  the  king  ;  and  this  man,  after  a  conference  with  the 
Abb^,  was  converted  and  baptized.  The  Cross,  therefore,  had 
won  its  first  conquest ;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  this  occurrence  that 
we  may  attribute  the  phenomenon  which  the  American  mis- 
sionaries remarked  with  astonishmei#t, — the  disappearance  of 
idolatry,  "  as  if  by  miracle,"  even  before  they  commenced  their 
labours. 

Mr.  Jarves,  an  American  writer,  who  published  in  1843  a 
history  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  apparently  with  the  sole 
object  of  defaming  the  Catholic  Church,  and  defending  his 
countrymen  from  the  reproaches  which  then  began  to  assail 

*  Religion  in  the  U.  S.  of  America,  by  the  Rev.  Bobert  Baird,  book  viii., 
ch.  iii.,  p.  691. 

t  Cheever,  The  Iiland  World  of  the  Pacific,  app.  p.  397» 
X  Sandwich  Island  Notet,  by  A.  Haol^,  app.  p.  433. 
§  Forbes,  Unre/kted  Charget,  &c.,  p.  81. 
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them  from  all  qtiartors,  affocts  to  regard  the  success  of  mission 
in  the  South  Sea  as  a  struggle  for  "  supremacy"  hctwcen  Franc( 
and  America,  and  a  question  of  •'  commercial  advantages.  An( 
this  seems  to  be  a  popular  view  with  many  of  his  countrjTiieii 
Mr.  Ilursthouse,  however,  remarks  with  considerable  force,  tha 
it  was  evidently  intended  to  make  the  South  Sea  Islands  "  i 
select  preserve  for  a  handful  of  missionaries  ;"•  and  the  state 
ment  is  confirmed  by  the  proceedings  which  we  are  about  t^ 

relate.  ii.ii        i   i 

It  is  undeniable  that  apparent  success  promptly  followed  th 
appearance  of  the  Protestant  missionaries.  The  natives  ( 
Hawaii,  like  those  of  New  Zealand  and  Tahiti,  easily  com 
prehended  the  solid  advantages  which  they  might  derive  fror 
association  with  their  new  and  opulent  guests.  Even  Mi 
Jarves  admits  that  "  interest  more  than  intelligence  conspire 
to  produce  an  outward  conformity,"  and  that  the  barbarian 
accepted  the  religion  of  their  masters  "  because  their  import 
ance  was  increased,  and  their  chance  of  political  prefermeii 
better."t  And  this  view  of  the  subject  has  prevailed  up  to  th 
present  time.  "  My  subjects  naturally  wish, '  said  the  King  < 
the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1854,  "  to  learn  the  English  languag. 
which  is  employed  in  all  public  transactions."^  No  doubt  tli 
words  were  Avritten  for  the  poor  savage  by  his  advisers,  who,  « 
we  shall  see,  had  long  before  that  date  relieved  him  of  the  cai 
of  all  "  transactions,"  both  public  ivnd  private. 

The  missionaries  were  now  installed,  and  then  began,  on« 
more,  that  eager  race  after  wealth  and  ^)ower,— cruel,  greed; 
and  unscrupulous,— which  their  own  iriends  have  so  oftt 
narrated,  but  which  even  they  have  rarely  attempted  to  palliat 
Mr.  liingham  was  for  many  years  their  leader,  and  Bingham 
thus  described  :  "  Bingham  meddles  in  all  the  affairs  of  goveri 
ment,"  says  Kotzebue, "  pays  particular  attention  to  commerci 
concerns,  and  seems  to  have  quite  forgotten  his  original  situ 
tion,  and  the  object  of  his  residence  in  these  islands,  finding  t] 
avocations  of  a  ruler  moi*  to  his  taste  than  those  of  a  preacher 
And  again :  "  That  Bingham's  private  views  may  not  be  t 
easily  penetrated,  religion  is  made  the  cloak  of  all  his  desigi 
Perhaps  he  already  esteems  himself  the  absolute  sovereij 
of  these  islands."§ 

Lord  Byron,  who  was  struck  by  the  same  facts,  observe 
«  Mr.  Bingham  loses  no  opportunity  of  mingling  in  eve 


•  New  Zealand,  Ac.,  by  Charles  Hunthonie,  p.  61. 

t  Hiitory  of  the  S.  Island*,  ch.  x.,  p.  299. 

J  Annuaire  Bistorique  Univeriel,  p.  233  (1864). 

5  Voi/uge  Bound  the  World,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  255,  261. 
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rles  Hunthonie,  p.  61. 
ch.  X.,  p.  299. 
'eriei,  p.  233  (1854). 
,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  265,  261. 


1)iisine«s.""  Mr.  Bingham's  example  was  effectually  imitated 
by  his  companions,  eacli  in  his  own  sphere.  "It  will  lianlly 
he  credited,'  says  Captain  Sir  Edward  Ueleher,  "  that  one  of 
the  chief  missionaries  took  an  active  part  in  destroying  a  con- 
siderable cane  plantation ;  that  tlic  ground  was  given  for 
school  or  religious  purposes ;  and  that  tlie  same  individual  is 
now  cultivating  the  i)roscril)ed  cane  on  the  same  ground!" 
This  independent  witness  speaks,  in  the  same  jiage,  of  "  the 
tyranny  of  fanatics,  who  have  already  caused  a  disgust 
fi»r  the  I'rotestant  creed,  and  will  probably,  in  the  end,  bo 
exi^'lled."  "  No  slavery  »m(Ur  the  sun,"  he  adds,  "  deserves  to 
be  questioned  so  severely  as  that  of  the  Sandwich  Islands." 
W(!  shall  see  presently  in  what  it  consisted.  Sir  Edward  also 
tells  us  a  fact  which  we  might  have  ventured  to  anticipate,  and 
wliich  we  have  encountered  in  other  lands,  "  Several  have 
nlready  sccrdvd  from  the  mission,  and  are  enjoying  their  rich 
farms,   t     These  men  are  everywhere  the  same. 

Mr.  Melville,  though  a  Protestant  and  an  American,  confirms 
the  evidence  of  these  distinguished  navigators  in  the  following 
energetic  words:  "There  is  something  decidedly  wrong  in  the 
practical  operations  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  missions.  Those 
Avho,  from  pure  religious  motives,  contribute  to  the  support  of 
tliis  enterprise,  should  take  care  to  ascertain  that  their  dona- 
tions, flowing  through  many  devious  channels,  at  last  effect 
their  legitimate  object,  the  conversion  of  the  Ilawaiians.  I 
urge  this,  not  because  I  doubt  the  moral  probity  of  those  who 
disburse  these  funds,  but  because  I  knoic  that  they  are  not 
rightly  applied.  To  read  pathetic  accounts  of  missionary  hard- 
ships, and  glowing  descriptions  of  conversions,  and  baptisms 
taking  place  beneath  palm-trees,  is  one  thing;  and  to  go  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  see  the  missionaries  dwelling  in 
picturesque  and  prettily-furnished  coral-rock  villas,  whilst  the 
miserable  natives  are  committing  all  sorts  of  immoralities  around 
them,  is  quite  another."  + 

Mr.  Wheeler,  also  an  American,  could  not  help  remarking 
the  "  comfortable  houses  of  the  missionaries,  built,  as  nearly  as 
circumstances  will  admit,  in  home  style ;"  while  Lord  Byron 
attests,  that  the  men  who  were  so  indulgent  to  themselves 
displayed  only  rigour  towards  others.  "  The  missionaries,"  he 
says,  "  forbid  the  making  of  fire,  even  to  cook,  on  Simdays ; 
they  insist  on  the  appearance  of  their  proselytes  five  tunes  at 
church  every  day."    And  this  extraordinary  system  attained  at 

•  Voyage  H.  M.  S.  Blonde,  p.  117. 

t  Narrative  of  a  J'oyage  Round  the  World,  by  Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  264,  270. 
X  The  Marqueta*  Islands,  ob.  xxvi.,  p.  220. 
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lenizth  stich  a  clum.ctcr  of  gloomy  seventy,  cxcoj)t  within  the 
iintn('.liiit.>  circle  of  the  missionaries  and  the  prmeipal  ehiefs, 
that  Sir  E.Uvard  Ikdchcr,  who  judged  it  as  a  frank  and  uitelh- 
unit  En<'lishman,  propoHOH  this  question :"  Ts  it  reasonaMe  to 
rxncct,  tl.at  the  niilHons  inhahitin«  the  islands  in  these  seas 
can,  from  a  state  of  the  most  unhmited  enjoyment,  he  hrouwlit 
])V  this  to  helieve  that  the  Christian  rolinion  is  to  ameliorate 
their  condition,  when  the  very  hahits  and  eountenanees  of  their 
would-he  i)astors  are   almost  distorted  by  seventy/  llie 

italics  are  his  own.  ,^,.111^4. 

Lastly,  Sir  GeorRe  Simpson,  also  an  Ln^hsh  Protestant, 
recounts  his  impressicms  in  the  foUowinR  words:  "The  mis- 
sionaries were  re|rnrdcd  ris  the  inventors  of  a  servitude  such  as 
the  islands  had  never  known  hefore ;  and,  even  during;  our  visit 
some  of  our  party,  who  were  hlack,  found  themselves  oh^eefs  oi 
suspicion  and  fear,  till  they  disclaimed  all  connection  with  tlu 

*mikaneries."'t  ,  j        1  •  1    »i 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  ceaseless  tyranny  under  which  th< 

HaAvaiians  were  now  Rroaninp,  and  which,  as  Captain  Laplaci 

notices,  rendered  the  missionaries  "  odious  to  the  greater  par 

of  the  natives,"  was  a  depopulation  so  rapid,  that  a  prcpudi  "i 

writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  calls  it  "  as  unaccountahle  as  i 

is  ominous.":     We  have  seen,  however,  and  shall  yet  see  mor 

clearly,  that  it  is  a  law  which  has  no  exception   m   heatliei 

lands'  tenanted  hy  Protestants.     In  the  Gamhier  Islands,  occii 

pied  hy  Catholics,  the  population  has  sensibly  increased  ;^  whil 

in  the  Philippines,  so  long  subject  to  the  same  influence,  w 

have  seen,  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Crawfurd,  that  "  an  immens 

social   improvement"   has    accompanied  the    presence   of    tli 

Catholic   civil   and  religious   authorities,   and  the   progress^ 

increase  of  population  has  followed  the  usual  law  in  Eurojiea 

countries.      In    the  Sandwich  Islands,  however,   where   Pr( 

testantism  reigned  supreme,  we  find  the  same  frightful  declciisu: 

which  has  marked  its  influence  in  the  Antipodes,  m  Norl 

America,  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  Tahiti,  where  two-thirds 

the  whole  population  melted  away  in  thirty  years.     Already  . 

1841,  Mr.  Olmsted,  an  American  writer,  reported,  that  "  tl 

depopulation  of  the  SandAvich  Islands  is  steadily  moving  forward 

and  unless  it  is  speedily  arrested,  the  total  extinction  of  tl 

nation  is  inevitable."   "  The  annual  decrease    *■  the  population 

was  then,  "  upon  an  average,  over  six  thoi».,and.'  ||     In  18S 

•  Narrative,  vol.  ii.,  p.  27. 
t  Vol.  ii.,  ch.  «L,  p.  103. 
J  July,  1869. 

Laplace,  tome  v.,  p.  351. 

Incident*,  &c.,  ch.  xx.,  p.  262. 
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the  Rev.  OustaAiis  Ilines,  an  American  Protestant  minister, 
after  observing  that  "  the  astonishing  rapidity  of  the  decrease 
of  the  Hawaiian  ])opnlation  is  i)erhai)s  without  a  parallel  in 
llic  liistory  of  nations,"  adds,  that  in  the  course  of  four  successive 
vears  it  diminished  by  tweiity-onc  tlnmsiiiid  sev<'ii  hundred  and 
thirty.*  And  Mr.  Dana,  also  an  Aim-rican  writer,  renorts  at  a 
still  later  date,  that  they  are  now  disappearing  "at  the  rat;'  of 
one-fortieth  of  \\w  «^ntire  population  annually. "f  Yet  the 
robust  vigour  of  this  "  doomed  pcojde,"  as  Mr.  Dana  calls  them, 
was  wont  to  excite  the  a<lniiration  of  all  the  early  navigators ; 
and  forty  years  ago.  Von  l.augsdorH",  noticing  their  strength 
an<l  synnnetry,  <leclared,  that  "  many  of  then,  might  very  well 
have  been  place«l  by  the  side  of  the  most  celebrated  chef- 
d'ouvres  of  anticpiity,  and  would  have  lost  nothing  by  the 
comparison."  J 

And  now  that  we  have  seen  something  of  the  character  of  the 
missionaries,  of  the  nature  of  their  operations,  and  the  effect  of 
their  nresrnce,  let  us  introduce  without  furtlier  delay,  and  as 
usual  m  the  order  of  dates,  the  witnesses  who  will  tell  us  what 
they  have  actually  acccmiidished,  during  their  long  sojoimi, 
towards  the  projjagation  of  Christianity,  and  the  social  improve- 
ment of  the  natives. 

We  will  begin,  as  lM>fore,  Avith  Mr.  Ellis,  in  1829.  In  this 
case  he  was  not  personally  concerned,  and  therefore  revealed  the 
whole  truth.  "  Idolatry  had  indeed  been  renounced,"  he  says, 
referring  to  the  period  of  his  own  visit,  but  **  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  were  living  Avithout  any  moral  or  religious  restraint. "§ 
Perhaps  nine  years  Avas  too  short  a  period  for  the  desired  change. 

In  1830,  Kotzebue  gives  us  an  actual  specimen  of  a  "  convert," 
the  Queen  of  Hawaii.  "  I  inquired  the  grounds  of  her  conver- 
sion. She  replied  that  she  could  not  exactly  describe  them,  but 
that  the  missionary  Bingham,  who  understood  reading  and 
Avriting  perfectly  Avell,  had  assured  her  that  the  Christian  faith 
Avas  the  best.  If,  however,  she  added,  it  should  be  found 
unsuitod  to  our  people,  tee  wtll  reject  it,  and  adopt  another."  || 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  a  distinguished  British  offi- 
cer, at  a  much  later  date,  that  the  commonalty  of  these  islands, 
though  nominally  Protestant,  had  even  less  Christian  feeling 
than  this  royal  convert.  "  Not  many  years  ago,"  says  Captain 
Sherard  Osbom,  "  I  heard  some  Sandwich  Islanders  singing  the 


•  lAfe  on  the  Plaint  of  the  Paeifio,  ch.  xi.,  p.  210. 

f  Two  Yean  before  the  Matt,  ch.  xzviii.,  p.  174. 

i  Voyagei,  &c.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  108  (1813). 

§  PoU/nerian  Xetearchet,  ch.  xviu.,  p.  644 

Il  Vol.  u.,  p.  208. 
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Hixtvfourth  INiilni,  to  fiootho  tli.'  licitlu'ii  Kodai-HS,  who,  tlicy 
boliI'V«>,  urvHuU'H  .)v<r  tlu-ir  troul.l.m.ino  volcano.  ' 

Inl8;h,('.il.t.iin  nml>.-y-"y-:  " The  rma..ntK  ,n  IT.molr.h 
w.«ll  know  what  litth>  rmct  th.«  .-x.-rtion  ol  tho  missumun.-s 
nrna.u.Hl ;"  and  h.'  a.l.ls  that  "  th.  sysfin  of  ndiKious  ros!      ,. 
was  aUk.'  ohn..xious  to  tho  fovriKncvH  riMuhnK  upon  tlio  uUml 

""hil8;"""i>rVlcv«'n,  a  rrnsHian  naturaUst,  trnv(>llinK  with  i 

n„n-lv  scinitifi.'  ohjrrt,  and  fn'-  from  all  rrliKions  proposHCHHionN 

n.nfinns  th.«  testimony  which  w(>  have  already  nii'ived  froii 

witnesses  as  canalde  and  impartial  as  him8..H.     Ho  also  speak 

^vith  .lisLmst  and  indi^natiem  of  "  tlu-  doin^H  of  tlic  misHionane 

who  oppress...l  tlu-se  islands,"  and  proves,  h8  an  En«hsh  write 

„hs.«rves,  that  "  almost  evi-rythinK  had  vvrUnnXy  deteriorat(',d 

"L.-t  m  puhlish  it  alond,'''  says  this  .andid  Gennan,      it  i 

neither  the  «lory  of  the  Supreme  lJein^^  nor  the  zeal  of  a  nob 

y.Kati.m,whi.h  has  impelled  these  hypocritical  missionftrieH  I 

visit  these  distant  slu.ns,  Imt  a  Rreedy  cupidity  and  an  insntiah 

thirst  for  h..nours."     "  Several  of  them,"  he  adds,  "  had  alroad 

amassed  a  considerahle  fortune,  at  the  expense  of  the  native 

who  hv  their  detestahle  frauds  are  reduced  to  penury.  5i 

In  the  same  year,  as  a  still  more  capahlc  witness  relates,  c 

tlu>  death  of  Kaahumanu  this  "  converted"  people,  "  Railed  wii 

t()<.  severe  a  curb  on  their  habits  and  inclinations,  broke  loose 

debauchery  and  every  sort  of  vice.     Moral  anarchy  prevailed  n 

only  in  llonoluhi,  but  throushout  the   group.     Schools  we 

deserted,  the  tvarhers  themsckcs  falbng  mcay  /  buildings  1 

worship  w.-re  burned.    The  dark  habits  of  heathenism  sprai 

UD  again,  like  the  heads  of  Medusa,  and  in  onedistnct  at  least 

Hawaii,  idolatrous  worship  was  once  more  performed.     It  ^ 

mav  give  full  credence  to  accounts  which  come  to  us  throu 

the  nVissionary  party,  the  islands  must  for  a  time  have  been 

nandemonium.'^ll     Yet  during  the  whole  penod  the  missionari 

whose  mode  of  life  could  imly  be  sustained  by  the  piinctual  p« 

ment  of  thciTf*alaries,  w.  re  reporting  officially  to  their  employ 

that  their  success  was  complete.  ,,    ^  „  •      n  . 

In  1833,  one  of  their  o^vn  wtnesses  admits,  that     in  au  l 

islands  "n' though  thirteen  years  had  now  elapsed,  only 

hundred  and  sixty-nine  were  deemed  Clinstians  even  by  si 

•  The  Past  and  Future  of  Brituh  Belationt  in  China,  by  Captain  She: 
Osborn,  C.B.;  cb.  i..  p.  48  (I860).  ... 

+  Voyage,  &c.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  x.,p.  819;  vol.  li.,  ch.  la,  p.  101. 
t  Quarterly  Revieu^,  vol.  liii.,  p.  880. 

I  Hawaii! aThuloricJd  account  of  the  Sandwich  Island*,  by  Manley  Hopl 
HawBunn  Consul-General ;  ch.  xv.,  p.  224.        ^        .,  ...        .»„ 

1  Missionary  Report,  quoted  in  the  Chinese  Beposttory,  toL  u.,  p.  87». 
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nmsters;  and  in  the  same  year  they  confi'SMcd,  in  an  ofricinl 
ifjiort  to  the  American  Hoard:  "  (ircat  numlMTs  forsook  the 
sclKtols ;  tho  jongregatioiis  on  the  Salihiith  were  reduced  at  least 
one-half;"  and  they  expliiin  the  defcctioii  by  saying',"  Multi- 
tudes lu'came  Christians  in  form,  never  expecting  "that  anylhiii;^ 
else  could  be  recpiired  of  them."* 

In  lM;i5,  Mr.  Keyiiolds,  a  scientific  American  I'nttesfaut, 
wliose  candid  evidence  about  the  Cathcdic  mishionaries  shall  be 
quoted  hereafter,  says  with  an  air  of  calm  surprise :  •*  Tho 
improvement  and  advancement  of  these  islanders  has  been  eon- 
siderably  exaggerated."! 

In  1M3H,  Dr.  Iluschenk'rger,  an  Anu-rican  writer  f)f  the  same 
class,  forgetting  national  and  religious  prejudices,  writes  as 
follows :  "  Thi-  friends  of  the  missionaries  have  <lrawn  over- 
wrought pictures  of  the  nrosperity  and  prospects  of  the  islands. 
.  .  .  Though  we  ar«!  all  ready  ti)  accord  our  i)niise  to  the 
jjleasing  fictions  of  a  novelist,  wc  j'xpect  rigid  accuvacy  from  the 
pen  of  the  divine,  ami  an^  not  disposed  to  allow  him  to  envelop 
fu'ts  in  the  glowing  langtuige  of  a  poetic  fancy."  And  then  he 
goes,  on  thus :  "  The  missionaries  stationed  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  as  a  class,  are  inferior  to  all  those  Avhom  it  has  been 
our  fortune  to  meet  at  other  stations  during  the  cruise.  Many 
of  them  are  far  behind  the  age  in  which  they  live,  deficient  in 
general  knowledge,  .  .  .  and  deal  damnation,  in  a  peculiar 
slang,  to  all  whose  opinions  and  couisc  of  life  differ  from  tlu;ir 
own.  This  is  no  sketch  of  fancy ;  and  we  can  only  lament 
there  is  no  power  to  shield  the  pulpit  from  the  vulgar  spoutings 
of  unlettered  ignorance."  He  adds,  however :  "  I  have  no 
doubt  the  '  Board  for  Foreign  Missions '  sends  abroad  the  best 
they  have  at  command." :(  Yet  it  was  at  this  very  time  that 
these  singular  missionaries  wrote  as  follows  to  the  society  which 
paid  them,  and  which  always  rewarded  such  language  :  "  The 
strength  of  religious  principle  among  the  people,  and  their 
preparation  to  act  from  their  own  convictions  of  duty,  are  more 
manifest  than  ever ! " 

In  1840,  Commodore  George  Read,  an  American  officer,  and 
Mr.  Debell  Bennett,  an  Kuglish  traveller,  record  their  impression 
of  the  progress  of  religion  and  civilization  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  by  the  efforts  of  more  than  seventy  missionaries,  and 
an  expenditure  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  The  former 
observes,  with  evident  reluctance,  *'  I  must  say,  that  the  mass 
of  the  natives,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries, 

•  Bistory  of  American  Missions,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy,  p.  242. 
t  f^oi/age  of  the  Frigate  Potomac,  ch.  xxii.,  p.  417. 

X  Voyage  Sound  the  World,  by  W.  8.  W.  Ruachenberger,  M.D.,  ch.  xlili., 
p.  461. 
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appear  to  be  still  indolent,  licentious  in  disposition,  and  quite 
imiorant  of  the  term  virtue."*  Yet  this  very  year  the  mission- 
aries wrote  to  their  employers  in  these  words :  "  The  past  year 
has  been  one  of  signal  triumphs  of  Divine  grace  ;"t  and  their 
emplovers  printed  and  circulated  the  report. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that,  nearly  twenty  years  later,  an 
English  Protestant,— of  a  class  which  is  not  yet  extinct,  and 
whose  extraordinary  ignorance  of  the  religion  of  St.  Anselm  and 
Sir  Thomas  More  is  wonderful  even  in  an  Englishman,— 
confesses  that  he  heard  a  sermon,  preached  by  a  "  Reverend 
Mr.  Paris,"  in  which  the  preacher  informed  his  audience,  con- 
sisting of  three  or  four  hundred  natives,  "that  the  measure  of 
their  iniquities  being  full,  offended  Heaven  was  about  to  cut 
them  utterly  off  from  the  land,  that  their  place  might  be  filled 
by  the  cliildren  of  a  worthier  race."?  The  poor  natives  had 
by  this  time  been  robbed  of  everything  else,  and  even  the 
missionaries  could  find  nothing  more  to  steal  from  them  but 
their  land,  which,  with  the  help  of  "  offended  Heaven,"  the] 
were  prepared  to  do.  •     i     o      i    •  i 

Mr.  Bennett  speaks  as  follows  of  what  he  saw  in  the  bandwicl 
Islands:  "In  worldly  matters  the  missionaries  in  this  group  an 
particularly  well-favoured  ;  few  of  the  foreign  residents  posses 
better  dwellings,  or  more  available  comforts."     Of  Maurua  h 
says,  "  The  females  were  bold  in  their  amours,  and  the  peopl 
generally  were  more  prone  to  petty  larceny  than  was  altogethe 
creditable  to  their  morals."     And  then  he  went  to  the  Lobo 
Islands,  and  at  St.  Lucas  Bay  he  writes  thus  :  "  The  inhabitant 
live  contented,  and  consequently  happy ;  and  their  conduct  tc 
wards  each  other,  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  was  equally  courteou 
and  hospitable.     The  women  are  notable  and  modest.     The 
profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion."    "  The  Jesuit  missior 
aries,"  he  adds, — Protestant  travellers  always  call  a  Catholi 
priest  a  Jesuit — "  would  appear  to  have  performed  their  dut 
.   with  assiduity  and  success ;  the  native  Indians,  with  the  exce] 
tion  of  a  very  few  tribes,  having  adopted  in  a  great  measure  tl 
language,  religion,  and  habits   of  their  civilized   teachers." 
Have  we  not  reason  to  say  that  the  contrast,  always  attested  I 
Protestant  witnesses,  is  everywhere  the  same  ? 

In  1843,  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  the  Sandwich  Islan( 
begin  at  last  to  confess,  in  their  own  peculiar  dialect,  that  "  tl 
assiduous  efforts  of  the  Papists  have  not  failed  of  success  painfi 

•  Around  the  World,  by  Commodore  George  C.  K«ad,  toL  ii.,  p.  309. 

t  Tracy's  Biatory,  p.  181. 

X  Travels  in  the  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands,  by  S.  S.  Hill,  Esq.,  oh.  xj 

p.  329. 

§  Vol.  U.,  ch.  i.,  pp.  9, 10. 
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to  every  benevolent  mind ;"  and  that  "  Romanism  has  unques- 
tionably made  some  considerable  advances,  and  penetrated 
many  districts  where  it  was  before  unknown."*  A  little  later 
they  will  give  us  more  ample  information  of  its  progress. 

In  1843,  we  have  the  unsuspic '  3us  evidence  of  Sir  Edward 
Belcher,  who  not  only  asserts  that  the  general  influence  of  the 
missionaries  is  ruinous  to  the  character  and  happiness  of  the 
natives,  but  furnishes  the  following  instructive  details.  "  Is  it 
not  strange,  with  all  the  influence  the  American  missionaries 
are  said  to  have  over  the  king,  that  it  is  not  properly  exerted  to 
improve  his  moral  character  ?  To  compass  any  object  having 
for  its  end  injury  to  the  interests  of  their  own  merchants  they 
are  keenly  awake,  .  .  .  yet  they  pennit  the  pattern,  by  Avhich 
all  law  acquires  moral  force  and  energy,  to  commit  sins  and 
inconsistencies,  not  only  without  control,  but  without  expressing 
their  opinion  in  that  manly  form  which  they  pretend  their 
mission  so  imperatively  demands  of  them."  And  then  he  adds, 
as  if  to  complete  the  picture,  "  Perhaps  the  greatest  excesses 
are  committed  within  the  missionary  circle,  which  includes  the 
king  and  chiefs."!  Mr.  Stewart,  himself  an  American  mis- 
sionary, but  who  was  perfectly  candid  because  he  had  abandoned 
the  work,  confirms  incidentally  this  statement  of  Sir  Edward 
Belcher,  when  he  tells  us,  that  Riho-Riho  "  attended  all  the 
services  of  the  day,"  though  during  the  week  he  had  been 
"  intoxicated  four  or  five  days."  He  appears  at  last  to  have 
died  in  that  state.j: 

In  1845,  Mr.  Melville,  though  an  American,  says:  "Not 
imtil  I  visited  Honolulu  was  I  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  small 
remnant  of  the  natives  had  been  civilized  into  draught  horses, 
and  evangelized  into  beasts  of  burden.  But  so  it  is !"  And 
then  he  goes  on  to  describe  "a  missionary's  8pouse,_who  day 
after  day,  for  months  together,  took  her  regular  airings  in  a 
little  go-cart  drawn  by  two  of  the  islanders."  § 

And  this  singlar  fact  is  confirmed  by  M.  Duflot  de  Mofras  in 
1844,  who  noticed  that  "  the  natives  now  discharge  the  office 
of  beasts  of  burden ;"  ||  and  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  Gazette  in  1839,  who  relates  that  he  saw  "a  heavy 
horse  waggon  drawn  by  fifteen  females,  harnessed  like  beasts  of 
burden;  and  found  that  they  were  performing  a  penance 
imposed  by  the  missionaries."^    But  to  return  to  Mr.  Melville. 

*  Musionaty  Herald,  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  478. 
f  narrative  of  a  Voyage,  &c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  264. 

t  Journal  of  a  Reticence  i»  the  Sandwich  Itlands,  by  C.  S.  Stewart,  p.  110, 
2nd  edition. 

§  The  Marqueiat  Islands,  ch.  xxvi.,  p.  218. 

|l  Exploration  du  Territoire  de  I'Origon,  &e,,  tome  xT,,  ch.  iii.,  p.  87. 
^  Quoted  in  driatio  Journal,  voL  xxxi.,  p.  48. 
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This  vl'^orous  though  indelicate  writer  sums  up  his  observa- 
tions i,r?hese  words":  "How  little  do  some  of  these  poor 
knde  8  comprehend,  when  they  look  around  them  that 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  their  disasters  orij,nnate  m  u^ 
tain  tea-party  excitements," -he  alludes  to  ijc  mi. 
sionarv  meetiriRs"  at  home— "the  object  of  which  is  to 
ZSate  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Polynesians,  but  whoso 
end  has  almost  invariably  been  to  accomphsh  their  temporal 

destruction."  _        ,        ...       .  .  „      wiim. 

But  he  cites  facts  also  in  confirmation  of  his  opmion.     \V  jicn 

Lord  George  Paulet,  hi  1843,  released  the  ""^^t""'^*^  "^t^^^; 
from  the  tyranny  ..f  their  missionary  rulers,  and  gave  them  at 
length  an  opp.)rtunity  of  showing  whether  their  profession  of 
relilnon  was  voluntary,  and  how  far  the  missionaiies  had  really 
acted  upon  their  hearts  and  iniiids,-then  was  revealed,  as  in 
Ceylon  and  in  Tahiti,  the  true  character  of  Protestant  converts 
from  heathenism.  "Who  that  happened  to  be  at  Honolulu 
duiing  those  ten  memorable  days  will  ever  forget  the-n !  I  ht 
history  of  those  ten  days  reveals  in  their  true  colo  -  i 
character  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  and  funushos  an  el-  u  - 
commentary  on  the  results  which  have  floAved  from  the  luoouri 
of  the  missionaries.  Freed  from  all  restraints  of  severe  pena 
laws,  the  natives  almost  to  a  man  plunged  voluntanly  int( 
every  species  of  wickedness  and  excess,  and  by  their  utte 
disregard  of  all  dec^cy  plainly  showed  that  although  the; 
had  been  schooled  into  a  seeming  submission  to  the  ne> 
order  of  things,  they  were  in  reality  as  depraved  and  viciou 


>»* 


In  1849,  Mr.  Walpolc,  a  gentleman  whose  prejudices  agams 
the  Catholic  religion  even  the  facts  which  he  unwilhngl 
records  fail  to  admonish,  .vrites  as  follows :  -The  great  interes 
I  feel  for  the  natives,  and  my  heartfelt  desire  for  their  weL 
bein«'.  lead  me  to  deplore  much  that  the  missionaries  have  done 
and  Happy  indeed  should  I  be  to  hear  the  grave  aspersion 
thev  labour  under  disproved.  The  bitter  persecutions,  event 
death,  of  natives  who  for  conscience  sake  preferred  to  die,  rath« 
than  betray  their  Roman  CathoUc  faith,  and  the  undeme 
monetary  dirtinesses  they  are  accused  of,  are  grave  charg. 
indeed."t  We  shall  hear  presently  what  he  says  ot  tt 
Catholics,  and  of  their  pastors.  ^  .  .  ., 

In  1850  Mr.  Berthold  Seemann,  after  noticing,  apparent. 
>vith  surprise,  that  "  the  majority  of  the  Ur.fs  counsellors  a; 
seceders  from  the  American  mission,"— missionaries  convert 

•  Appendia,  p.  285.  ...        am 
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into  officers  of  the  State,* — adds,  that  their  royal  pupil  still 
permitted  himself"  all  kinds  of  unholy  and  immoral  practices  ;"t 
and  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Gerstaeeker  found  that,  owing  to 
"  a  severe  attack  of  delirium  tremens,  he  was  not  fit  to  be  seen 
during  my  whole  stay  in  Oahu." 

The  Rev,  Gustav^^  Hines,  an  American  Protestant  missionary, 
whose  extraordinary  candour  wc  can  only  attribute  to  the  fact 
tliat  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  not  the  permanent  sphere  of 
liis  own  labour,  described  with  considerable  detail  the  actual 
results  of  Protestant  missions,  after  thirty  years  of  uninterrupted 
(>ff()rt.  It  was  impossible  that  the  sentence  upon  them  should 
bo  pronounced  by  a  more  competent  or  impartial  judge ;  and  it 
required  some  (!(jurage  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  For  many  years 
a  (wrtain  section  of  American  society  had  been  fascinated  with 
romantic  tales  of  the  triumphs  of  Protestantism  in  the  South 
Sea.  One  is  almost  ashamed  to  quote,  even  by  way  of  specimen, 
the  language  which  was  addressed  to  every  missionary  meeting, 
and  always  greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause.  "  The  smiles 
of  Jesus,"  wrote  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green,  "  on  the  efforts  made  to 
convert  the  inhabitiints  of  Hawaii  have  been  signal : "  %  and 
they  immediately  sent  him  five  thousand  dollars  as  a  reward  for 
words  in  which  the  profane  and  the  ludicrous  struggle  together 
for  the  mastery.  Yet  this  was  the  common  phraseology  of  the 
missionaries,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  in  the  reports  which 
they  forwarded  to  the  United  States ;  and  it  was  the  influence  of 
such  reports  which  extracted  from  women  and  children — for  we 
can  hardly  suppose  that  grpwn  men  were  amongst  the  subscribers 
— ^upwards  of  one  million  dollars,  to  be  consumed  by  the  mis- 
sionaries and  their  families  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Mr. 
Hines  will  tell  us,  though  a  Protestant,  a  missionary,  and  an 
American,  with  what  effect  this  prodigal  expenditure  has  been 

*  It  may  be  well  to  notice  a  single  specimen  of  this  class.  An  English  gentle- 
man thus  describes,  in  1854,  a  voyage  which  he  made  with  the  king.  "  Strict 
teetotalism  was  observed  on  board,  everything  being  under  tlie  command  of 
Dr.  Judd,  who  was  formerly  one  of  the  missionaries,  but  now  held  the  more 
lucrative  office  of  Minister  of  Finance."  Wishing  to  take  some  spirits,  "  I  ob- 
tained a  glass  of  water,  and  walked  down  into  the  cabin ;  but  there  was  Dr.  Judd, 
not  being  a  good  sailor,  lying  in  his  berth.  '  Do  you  smoke,  Dr.  JuddP  '  said  I, 
to  begin  the  conversation.  '  No,  Sir,  I  do  not  smoke,'  answered  he, '  but  I  chew 
a  good  deal.'  This  I  did  not  require  to  be  told,  as  be  lay  in  his  berth  all  day 
chewing  tobacco,  and  spitting  into  a  calabash  by  his  side.  I  thought  that^f  he 
cliewed,  I  might  drink,  so  I  filled  my  glass  of  rum  and  water."  Tour  Sound  the 
World,  by  Robert  Elwes,  Esq. ;  ch.  xii.,  p.  195.  Another  of  these  ex-missionaries, 
one  Richards,  who  had  commenced  life  as  "  an  itinerant  vender,"  was  sent  to 
Loudon  and  Paris  as  "  Minister  Plenipotentiary"  of  the  King  of  Hawaii ! 

t  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  K.  M,  S.  Herald,  by  Berthold  Seemann,  F.L.S.; 
vol.  ii.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  153  (1853). 

X  Quoted  by  Strickland,  Sittoty  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  ch.  zxr, 
p.  211. 
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attended,  and  he  will  speak  from  his  own  experience  and 
observation. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  for  their  benefit, 
the  state  of  tlie  native  Hawaiians  is  still  truly  deplorable"  after 
thirty  years  of  uninterrupted  missionary  effort !  "  To  call  them 
a  christianized,  civilized,  happy,  and  pros]j|erous  people  would 
be  to  mislead  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  their  true  condition. 
...  To  an  inquiry  which  I  made  of  the  Rev.  Lowel  Smith,  one 
of  the  missionaries  in  Honolulu,  concerning  the  prosperity  of 
the  natives,  I  received  this  reply :  '  The  evident  tendency  of 
things  is  dotcnward.'  Downward  it  is  rapidly,  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  if  the  ratio  of  decrease  ahall  continue  the  same  for 
only  a  few  years,  it  does  not  require  the  eye  of  a  prophet  to  see 
what  wU  be  the  result.  The  epitaph  of  the  nation  will  be 
written,  and  Anglo-Saxons  will  convert  the  islands  into  another 
West  Indies."* 

A  little  latei,  Mr.  Hines  offers  this  summary  of  his  experience 
as  to  the  ultimate  results  of  missionary  influence. 

"  lleUgion,  in  every  department  of  Hawaiian  society,  however 
genuine  the  system  which  is  taught  there  may  be," — it  is  due 
to  him  to  say,  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  even  suspected  its 
genuineness, — *'  is  of  a  very  superficial  character.  Of  this  the 
missionary  residing  among  them  is  more  sensible  than  any  other 
man  can  be,  and  one  of  them,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  '  How 
many  of  your  people  give  daily  evidence  of  being  Christian  ? ' 
replied,  '  None,  if  you  look  for  the  same  evidence  which  you 
expect  will  be  exhibited  by  Christians  at  home.' "  And  Mr. 
Hines  declares  that  this  account  of  them  is  true,  "  from  the  hut 
of  the  most  degraded  menial  to  the  royal  palace."  Yet  if  the 
reader  will  consult  the  annual  "  Reports"  of  the  missionary 
societies,  he  will  find,  that  they  never  cease  to  represent  the 
triumphant  progress  of  religion^  education,  and  social  order, 
among  these  very  people,  of  whom  privately  the  missionaries 
gave  only  such  accounts  as  Mr.  Hines  received  from  them. 

Let  us  hear  Mr.  Hines  once  more.  '-  In  attending  the  native 
churches  one  is  struck  with  the  listlessness  and  inattention 
which  prevail  in  the  congregation.  No  matter  how  important 
the  truths,  or  how  impressive  the  manner  of  the  speaker,  he 
seems  scarcely  to  gain  the  hearing  of  the  ear."t 

Finally,  as  if  he  thought  that  such  an  account  of  a  mis- 
sionary work  continued  for  more  than  thirty  years,  at  enormous 
cost,  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  by  people  claiming  to  be  the 
only  advocates  of  "  scriptural  religion,"  required  the  support  of 


•  Xt/k  on  the  Plmnt  of  the  Paeiflo,  ch.  xL,  p.  282. 
t  Ch.  xiU.,  p.  268. 
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some  terrible  and  conclusive  fact,  Mr.  Hincs  informs  us,  that  the 
immorality  of  this  nominally  converted  i)eoplo  is  so  shauicless 
and  universal,  that  "it  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  an  Hawaiian  to 
tell  who  his  father  is." 

Ten  years  later,  for  we  need  not  pursue  with  greater  detail  a 
liistory  which  never  varies  in  tone  or  import  from  1820  to  1862, 
an  English  traveller  once  more  reveals  the  astounding  profligacy 
of  "  this  much-boasted  Christian  native  population  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands."  Some  of  his  examples  will  not  bear  quotation, 
and  the  worst  of  all  are  displayed  by  those  who  are  constant 
attendants  at  Protestant  worship,  and  aflect,  in  the  presence  of 
the  missionaries,  the  most  austere  piety.  "  You  find  a  man," 
says  this  Protestant  witness,  "  parading  his  religion  one  day  to 
liis  teachers  and  his  fellows,  and  selling  his  wife  or  daughter  the 
next  for  a  dollar."  "  If  Christianity,"  he  adds,  "has  ever 
impressed  on  their  hearts  what  virtue  is,  the  mark  has  been 
very  light,  and  soon  obliterated."*  Such,  once  more,  has  been 
the  fruit  of  labours  continued,  during  forty  years,  by  nearly  one 
hundred  Protestant  missionaries. 

Lastly,  in  1862,  the  testimonies  of  so  many  witnesses  are 
finally  closed  by  one  whose  verdict  is,  if  possible,  more  un- 
favourable than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  In  1853,  Mr. 
Gerstaecker  had  remarked,  that  the  missionaries  were  still  what 
they  had  ever  been,  and  that  "  their  estates  are  among  the  best 
on  the  island ;"  and  in  1854,  Mr,  Elwes,  though  their  guest  and 
companion,  had  reported,  that  they  had  no  success  but  "  in  the 
way  of  trade,  and  in  looking  out  for  their  own  interests,  for  in 
that  they  are  sharp  enough. "f  But  we  cannot  quote  them  all. 
We  have  remarked,  however,  as  the  special  feuiure  in  the  annals 
of  Protestant  missions,  that,  far  from  recording  any  improve- 
ment as  time  advances  and  resources  multiply,  "  the  latest  report 
of  them  is  always  the  worst."  We  must  not  conclude  without 
showing,  by  one  eflective  example,  that  this  is  as  true  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  as  of  every  other  region  of  the  earth  in  which 
Protestant  missionaries  have  found  a  home. 

In  1862,  Mr.  Manley  Hopkins  published  his  history  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  This  gentleman,  who  does  not  conceal  his 
sympathies  with  Protestantism,  was  the  Hawaiian  Consul- 
General,  and  his  work  is  dedicated  by  permission  to  Earl 
Russell,  and  adorned  -with  a  laudatory  preface  by  the  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  We  could  not  desire  a  more  experienced  or 
authoritative  witness. 

"  The  missionaries,"  says  Mr.  Hopkins,  after  a  minute  exa- 

*  Japan,  the  Pae^,  &c.,  by  Henry  Arthur  Tilley ;  ch.  zvii.,  pp.  819,  821. 
t  Tour  Sound  the  World,  by  Robert  Elwei,  Esq.}  ch.  xii.,  p.  189;  ch.  ziii., 
p.  220. 
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mination  of  all  their  proceedings,  "  clothed  and  converted  the 
natives,  and  they  produced,  not  alas  !  a  regenerated  people,  but 
a  nation  of  Jnjpocrites."  Such  is  the  character  of  their  dis- 
ciples in  1862,  while  of  themselves  he  observes,  "  not  a  few  of 
their  number  showed  considerable  alacrity  in  the  search  of 
wealth,  seeking  it  diUgently,  and  investing  it  in  very  remunera- 
tive securities." 

But  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  made 
such  statements  without  reluctance,  confirms  them  by  the  con- 
fessions of  the  missionaries  themselves,  as  well  as  by  the  official 
report  of  Mr.  Dana,  whose  eulogy  of  the  Catholic  missions,  he 
observes,  was  quietly  suppressed  by  the  missionary  society  to 
whom  his  report  was  addressed,  lest  it  should  prove  "  unsatis- 
factory to  the  supporters  of  the  mission  1"  Here  are  some  of 
the  words  which  his  employers  declined  to  print.  "  I  visited, ' 
says  Mr.  Dana,  "  several  churches  and  schools  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  which  extends  over  all 
the  islands  of  the  gioup.  So  far  as  1  observed,  the  missions  are 
successful  The  churches  are  well  filled,  and  the  priests  bear 
good  reputations  for  fidelity  and  self-denial,  and  several  whom  I 
met  I  found  to  be  men  of  thorough  education.  They  gained 
especially  in  public  esteem  by  their  conduct  during  the  terrible 
visitation  of  the  small-pox  a  few  years  ago."  Like  the  prophet 
of  old,  Mr.  Dana  was  employed  to  curse,  but  found  himself 
constrained  to  bless.  tx    i  • 

Mr.  Willie,  another  witness  quoted  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  gives 
this  account  of  the  morality  of  the  people :  "  It  is  my  frank 
belief  that  unless  the  Hawaiian  females  can  be  rendered  more 
pure  and  chaste,  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  the  Hawaiian 
people  in  being."  Yet  Mr.  Bennett  has  told  us  of  female  con- 
verts of  exactly  the  same  class,  but  instructed  by  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, "  the  women  are  notable  and  modest."  The  Protest- 
ant teachers  appear  to  have  been  less  successful.  "  Forty  years* 
assiduous  evangelizing,"  says  the  Polynesian,  in  July,  18G1, 
"  two  entire  generations  born  and  bred  in  the  Christian  faith — 
public  schools  in  every  village—religious  revivals  alinost  every 
year — prayer-meetings  innumerable — and  yet  two-thirds  of  the 
abandoned  women  married  persons !  The  thing  is  incredible, 
were  it  not  attested." 

Lastly,  Dr.  Rae,  in  a  series  of  articles  pubhshed  in  the  same 
journal,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  government,  gives  at  the 
same  date  the  following  account,  both  of  the  contrast  between 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions,  and  of  the  terms  in  which 
it  was  noticed  by  his  co-religionists :  "I  do  not  recollect  having 
been  in  any  mixed  company  in  these  islands  where  the  subject 
of  the  Protestant  mission  was  introduced,  without  bearing  either 
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a  sneer,  a  sarcasm,  or  a  reproach  against  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  wherever  I  have  been,  and  with  whomsoever  I  have  met, 
I  have  never  encountered  any  one,  except  in  controversy  who 
did  not  speak  in  terms  of  respect  of  the  Catholic  jmesthood.  I 
simply  note  a  fact— it  is  for  the  reader  to  draw  the  conclusion. 
If  perchance  the  reader  has  by  this  time  forgotten,  in  follow- 
'  the  -  rse  of  so  different  a  narrative,  the  account  of  missions 
the         '-ppines,  conducted  I         -st'es  and  martyrs,  with 
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which  t'u  chapter  opened,  he  ..»y  now  be  conveniently 
reminded  of  it.  "  In  examining  the  new  social  state  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,"  says  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Gravifire,  in 
1853,  "I  was  involuntarily  reminded  of  the  Indian  of  the 
Philippines,  joyous  and  free  to  this  hour  under  the  yoke  of  the 
law  which  he  confesses,  finding  in  the  ceremonies  of  religion 
the  recreation  which  he  most  prizes,  and  in  the  doctrines  of  his 
simple  faith  fewer  subjects  of  discouragement  than  of  hope,  t 
Such,  once  more,  is  the  contrast  between  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant missions,  between  the  work  of  God  and  the  work  of,  man. 

But  that  contrast  admits  of  fuller  illustration,  and  it  is  the 
main  object  of  these  volumes  to  supply  it.  We  have  seen  that 
the  later  history  of  Tahiti  furnishes  further  evidence  of  it ;  but 
that  evidence  may  be  supplemented  by  the  still  more  striking 
incidents  which  have  occurred  in  the  Hawaiian  group,  and  in 
the  other  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  There  was  a  class  ot 
converts  of  whom  Mr.  Hines  makes  no  mention,  though 
Mr.  Walpole  has  candidly  told  us  that  they  resisted,  "even 
to  death  ^'  all  inducements  to  abandon  the  Cathohc  laith. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Hines  had  not  mixed  with  them,  or  found  it 
embarrassing  to  speak  of  them.  Others  will  supply  the  defect 
in  his  narrative,  and  disclose  the  facts  which  he  seems  to  have 

wished  to  suppress.  _  »,,  /  j    A  ai      a. 

Seven  years  elapsed  from  the  visit  of  the  Abb^  de  Qudlen  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  before  another  Catholic  missionary  landed 
on  their  shores.  In  1826,  a  prefect  apostolic,  attended  by  two 
companions,  arrived  at  Hawaii.  The  ground  was  pre-occupied, 
and  all  human  influences  were  against  them,  but  they  imme- 
diately commenced  their  mission  of  mercy.  Protestant  writers 
will  tell  us  how  they  fared,  and  what  was  the  issue  ot  their 

*  The  intelUgent  historian  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Potomac,  who 
saw  and  conversed  with  these  first  missionaries,  generously 
says,— and  Dr.  Meyen  uses  ahnost  the  same  words:      Ihey 

«  Eawaii.  an  HUtorical  Account  of  the  Sandwich  IsM  by  Manley  Hopkn.g 
Hawaiian  Consul-General ;  cL.  xv.,  p.  224;  cb.  xvi..  p.  243 ;  ch.  «ui.,  p.  371, 
ch.  xxiv..  pp.  386.8-90  (1862).  , , 

t  Revue  de*  Deux  Mondes,  tome  lu.,  p.  3S  (iooa;. 
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were  men  of  learning,  and  agrecablo  manners  and  conver- 
sation and,  in  uU  their  acts  and  behaviour,  appeared  smcerely 
pious  '  rieased  with  their  manners  and  instructions, the  natives 
came  in  numbers  to  bi«  taught  by  them,  so  thr.t  the  school  and 
phice  of  worship  bej,'iin  to  be  crowded.  .  .  .  Ihey  tieyci 
attempted  to  draw  the  native's  to  themselves,  except  by  ammhh 
and  kind  deportment.  Indeed,  they  were  exemplary  in  all  th.ii 
actions.  Hut  their  success  was  too  great,  and  they  were  orderoc 
to  discontinue  their  worship.  .  .  .  The  natives  were  forced  hyn 
their  hemses  of  worship  by  native  soldiers,  ordered  by  authority 
Finally,  the  missionaries  were  conveyed  to  the  coast  o 
California,  on  board  a  little  rickety  vessel,  and  there  inhuman!; 
set  ashore,  on  a  barren  spot,  and  distant  from  any  settlement ! 
The  deportation  had  been  effected  with  such  complete  success 
that  one  of  them  died  on  the  pass-.jre,  and  it  was  only  the  corps 
of  the  AhU  Bachelot  which  was  carried  to  land.  _ 

In  this  first  combat  the  Protestant  missionaries  gained  ai 
easy  triumph.  But  the  day  arrived,  which  they  should  hav 
foreseen  when  they  were  summoned  to  justify  an  action  wluc 
France  'was  not  unlikelv  to  chastise,  and  which  all  that  wa 
noble  in  England  and  America  condemned.  Their  defenc 
contained  only  two  pleas— the  first,  that  the  violence  was  ti 
act  of  the  native  authorities ;  the  second,  that  the  Latholi 
missionaries  were  justly  banished,  because  "  permission  from  tji 
government  to  remain  had  never  l>een  obtained,  or  even  asked. 
With  respect  to  the  latter  statement,  we  do  not  read  m  the  Ac 
of  the  Apostles  that  St.  Paul  was  accustomed  to  "  ask  pe 
mission"  from  the  heathen  to  preach  Christ  to  them,  or  that  1 
refrained  when  forbidden  to  do  so. 

It  is  true  that  it  was  once  made  a  reproach  to  the  Ma8t( 
Himself,  "  contradicit  Ceesari ,"  but  it  was  reserved  for  Pr 
testant  missionaries  to  rebuke  His  servants  for  presuming 
preach  the  Gospel  without  having  first  obtained  the  permissic 
of  that  pitiful  caricature  of  Csesar,  the  King  of  the  Sandwn 
Islands.  Mr.  Mark  Wilks— who  eagerly  defends  them,  ai 
observes,  with  a  well-timed  pleasantry,  that  their  Catholic  nva 
"  were  conveyed  to  the  diocese  of  California"— gt&wly  affirm 
that  the  latter  ought  to  have  obeyed  the  Polynesian  magistrac 
and  that  it  was  "  shameless  effrontery  to  set  its  laws  and  poln 
at  defiance."^  The  Jews,  who  imprisoned  St.  Peter  ai 
scourged  St.  Paul,  were  probably  of  the  same  opinion,  ai 
chastised  the  «  shameless  effrontery"  of  those  Apostles  with  tl 

•  Beynoldi,  ch.  xxii.,  pp.  417-18.       .    ,       ,     „  „__,,  ,.  .    ,  , 

t  R^aHon  qf  the  Charge*  hrought  Jy  the  Soman  Caiholtc*  eamtut  ( 
Ameriean  Mittionanea  at  the  Sandwich  Island*,  p.  14.    (Boston,  1843.) 
t  ra««,  &c.,  by  Mark  WillM,  p.  10  (1844). 
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same  energy  which  Mr.  Wilks  applauds  in  the  Sandwich 
Islaiulers. 

With  respect  to  the  plea  that  it  was  "  the  authorities  "  who 
bajuslu'd  them,  we  may  leave  tht  answer  to  Protestant  writers. 

\)y.  Kuschenherger,  who  hud  disciisstil  the  matter  with 
Biuf^hum,  who  was  the  real  "  government,"  writes  with  the 
candour  of  an  educated  and  liberal  Americiiu.  "  A  leading 
member  of  the  mission  told  me,"  h('  siiys,  "  he  had  no  doubt 
but  that  answers  which  he  gave  to  questions  on  tin*  subject  by 
the  chi<?f.i  had  very  considerable  influence  u])on  their  determi- 
nation  It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  missionaries 

embraced  every  opportunity  to  present  the  Roman  CulioHcs  in 
the  hideous  aspect  in  which  they  themselves  view  them.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  missiomiries  were  the  cause  of  tlwur  expul- 
sion."* Sir  George  Simpson  also  says  :  "  Some  of  the  Protestant 
missi<maries  were,  beyond  all  doubt,  chiefly  responsible ;"  and 
he  add^  that  it  was  not  bigotry  alone  which  influenced  them,  but 
that  "  there  is  strong  reason  for  suspecting  that  their  real 
motives  were  in  a  great  measure  secular,"!  Mr.  Gerstaecker, 
though  unfriendly  to  the  Catholic  missionaries,  decrlares  without 
hesitation  of  the  same  proceedings,  "  the  Protestant  preachers, 
in  their  mad,  intolerant  zeal,  excited  the  easily-moved  natives 
more  and  more  l)y  their  sermons ;"  and  he  evidently  agrees 
with  Sir  George  Simpson  as  to  their  motive. 

The  conflict,  of  which  we  have  seen  other  examples,  had  now 
commenced  in  earnest,  and  was  sustained  on  the  part  of  the 
Protestant  missionaries  by  actions  which  we  should  have  refused 
to  credit,  if  they  were  not  attested  by  their  own  friends.  It 
seems  impossible  that  the  scenes  which  we  are  about  to  describe 
should  have  been  enacted  in  the  nineteenth  century.  From  the 
hour  in  which  the  "  little  rickety  vessel"  bore  away  to  California 
the  exiles,  of  whom  only  two  were  destined  to  reach  it  alive,  and 
who  were  inhumanly  exposed  to  such  a  fate,  as  Protestants  tell  us, 
for  no  other  crime  than  this,  that  "  their  success  was  too  great," 
Hawaii  and  all  the  islands  of  the  group  were  filled  with  the 
loud  clamour  of  their  enemies.  Europe  was  many  a  league 
across  the  sea,  and  the  avenger  seemed  to  tarry.  And  so  from 
every  hill  and  valley  went  up  the  cry  of  rage  and  malice  against 
the  Catholic  missionaries,  whose  virtues  were  a  peqjetual  rebuke, 
like  the  calm  face  of  Mordecai  standing  in  the  gate  ;  as  well  as 
against  the  converts  who  had  dared  to  follow  them  for  their 
wisdom,  and  to  love  them  for  their  truth.  Protestant  writers, 
generous  and  upright  men,  declare  with  one  accord,  that  nothing 

•  Ch,  xliU.,  p.  474. 

t  Vol.  ii.,  cb.  xii.,  p.  116. 
X  VoL  ii.,  ch.  Tii.,  p.  286. 
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cotild  surpass  tho  atrocity  of  calumny  and  invortive  of  uJ.ul 

th .    wc  o  now  the  victitus.     Every  j.ulpit  resound.ul  .v.tli  th. 

mlfccHctions  heaped  upon  them  ;  un.l  even  the  native  teachers 

h  re^  fo     wa^es  to  nreat  the  h-ssons  of  their  masterH    hurne, 

her  m.l  thith.r  to  re-.Mho  words  which  they  r  ■ith.-r  hehev... 

„      u  Hh.rsto„d.     Mr.  Oheevrs,  exuhii.^;  in  the  excesses  wh  cl 

he  records,  recites  the  following  extract  Irom  a  sermon  prohahl; 

of    is  own  compcHition,  nn-ached  hy  a  /'  native  assistant  nus 

so  mrv  "  "Ilehevenot  tliat  the  I'op'^  i«  ^°'^'  1""  J**  ""^''"/i 

ma  nan.  whose  dwellinK-pUiee  is  in  Konu,.-     Su.-h  were  th 

s mrouB  offered  to  tlio  peoi.le  of  the  Sandwich  Ishmds,  , 

snite  of  their  urRcnt  need  of  otiier  precepts,  day  after  chiy,  an 

Er     to    hour,  hv  lips  -hose  accents  had  onj;  filled  them  m 

t  ™  and  dismay.     They  might  mock  Cl.ristuimty  ly  the 

ves,  and  outrage  every  enactment  in  its  mora   <-<><l«- ;«>;""«  « 

they  consented  to  frecp.ent  the  Protestant  chapels. anc  forfeit  the 

land  and  their  goods  to  Protestant  missionaric^s ;  hut  thc-y  mu, 

at  least  hate  the  I'ope,  and  learn  to  revile  his  ministers  evj 

when  inviting  th.<m  to  virtue.     Let  crime  reign  thrcmgh  all    1 

ad,  as  Mr.  Ilines  says,  "  from  the  hut  of  the  most  degrade 

menial  to  the  royal  palace  ;"  but  let  not  the  hated  rivals  wl 

hlul  sho^vn  that  they  could  break  its  spU  gam  a  looting  among 

*^'Xt  it  is  time  to  speak  of  events  which,  though  cruel  ni 

barbarous,  it  is  impossible  *«  regard  with  unmingledregrr 

because   they   served  to  reveal   the  character  of  the  Cathc 

converts,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  tnumphs  of  t 

religion  which  had  made  them  what  they  were.     It  was  1 

their  sufferings,  according  to  the  imnurtable  law  of  Chnsti. 

missions,  and  by  the  constancy  with  whidi  ^^^^.^     f '^i^^f 

that  thousands   were    led  to  embrace   the    faith    which  h 

inspired  so  much  courage   and  fortitude.     Long  ^^ore   tl 

dSsive  act  which  led  to   the   death  of  the  Abb^   Bache Ic 

the  measures  which  the  Dutch   adopted  m  Ceylon,  and  t 

English  in  Tahiti,   had  been  employed  bv  the  Amencaus,- 

not    without   indignant    protests    ^^f    ^W   countrymen, 

throughout  the  Sandwich  Islands.    M.  Bachelot  himself,  « 

lone  before  he  commenced  his   last  and  fatal  voyage,  wr{ 

thus  to  his  friends  in  Europe :   "  Our  Chmtians  continue 

be  persecuted,  but  in  the  chams  with  which  they  are  load 

theiVattachment  to  the  faith  seems  to  redouble.    After  years 

seduction  and  violence,  during  which  our  enemies  left  no  mea 

untried,  there  has  net  been  a  single  example  of  apostasy  amom 

them."    Even  the  examples  which  we  have   already  seen 

•  The  Itland  World  of  the  Pacific,  p.  157. 
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invincible  oon»tnney  in  the  itihahilnnts  of  Chiiin,  Tndiii,  and 
(Vylon,  hardly  pie])are  us  tor  such  a  display  of  fortitude  in  the 
Siindwich  Islanders,  lint  grace  ])roduces  everywhere  the  samo 
fruits.     M.  Hachelot  contimies  as  follows  : 

"  The  mode  of  ]>unishnuM>t  now  adopted  is  to  have  tho 
('iitli(di<s  conducted  in  <hains  to  the  public  necessaries,  and  to 
oblige  them  to  remove  witli  their  hands  the  most  disgusting 
oniures.  The  triuni]di  whidi  the  Methodists  seem  then  to 
enjoy  consists  in  listening  to  the  railleries  of  which  the  Catholics 
are  the  objects.  They,  however,  sup|iort  all  with  joy,  because, 
tliey  sav,  'religion  is  our  only  crime.'"*  And  when  this  tahs 
rcache(l  Huvope,  confinued  by  I'rotestant  testimony  which  wo 
will  presently  quote,  it  awakened  that  righteotis  indignation  of 
which  Captant  Laplace  was  the  worthy  instrument,  and  filled 
the  sails  of  the  frigate  Atlnnise,  which  bore  freedom  to  the 
Hawaiian  Catholics,  in  \MS\,  after  thirteen  years  of  oppression 
and  servitude.  "History  will  record,"  said  an  eloquent  French 
voice,  "  tliat  men  who  dared  to  call  themselves  ttiinisters  of  a 
civilizing  rehgion,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
the  face  of  heaven  and  earth,  condemned  Christian  fenuiles  to 
gather  up  daily  with  their  hands  the  ordures  of  a  garrison  !" 

And  these  were  not  the  only  tortures  inflicted  by  the  Protest- 
nnt  missionaries  upon  the  Hawaiian  natives,  who  dared  to  believe 
in  the  midst  of  infidelity,  and  to  be  virtuous  when  surrounded 
by  corrupti(m.  They  were  beaten,  imprisoned,  worn  out  with 
heavy  labour,  and  sometimes  starved,  but  all  in  vain.  A 
Catholic  woman  being  cruelly  beaten  with  a  stick,  because  ehe 
refused  to  attend  the  Protestant  worship,  her  husband  made  this 
observation,  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  historic  words  of 
the  early  confessors:  "Before  I  became  a  Christian,  I  should 
have  thought  it  no  harm  to  revenge  my  wife,  by  killing  him 
who  struck  her  j  but  I  was  silent,  and  recollected  that  the  first 
Christians  did  not  complain  when  their  limbs  were  cut  off,  and 
that  they  offered  their  bodies  to  the  flames  for  Jesus  Christ." 
And  M.  Bachelot,  who  relates  this  anecdote,  adds,  "  Many  of 
the  natives  were  so  tmiched  by  this  exam])lp  of  truly  Christian 
patience  and  resignation,  that  they  have  asked  to  be  instructed, 
notwithstanding  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  from 
the  Protestant  ministers."  He  tells  us  also,  that  "  the  English 
Consul,"  a  worthy  representative  of  his  great  nation,  "mani- 
fested his  sympathy  for  the  prisoners."  Some  he  took  under  his 
immediate  protection,  but  his  generous  aid  came  too  late,  for 
"  many  of  them  died  shortly  after,  victims  of  the  hardships  they 
had  endured."  t 


*  Annals,  toL  L,  p.  858. 


f  Annalt,  vol.  i.,  p.  855. 
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It  is  not  to  bn  nunp  )«i('(l  that  such  IncidontN  rould  occ\ 
without  cxcitin;?  tho  hvcly  iiidii^iiutioii  of  thr  roHidonts  in  thiv 
islands.  The  niiHuion  ol'  ('aj)tiiin  Laplaco,  avc  arc  tohl,  wi 
wcU'onu'd  by  them,  and  "  they  (Mitliusiastically  a|)]>huidcd  h 
lirocfcdiii^^s,"  "  Wo  aro  williiij;  to  1u»|M',"  th«'y  said,  in  a  form 
ad(ht'ss  to  that  olHccr,  "  that  the  liorrify  iii^r  n-ahtics  of  |M'rM>(uti( 
and  torture  for  cnnscience  Hake,  l>y  your  lirniiiess  nndjustii 
will  have  Iwen  for  I'ver  eruNljed."*  And  they  de(  hired,  in  oi 
of  the  htcal  joiiriuilM,  "  We  lie;  itate  not  to  aeruHe  the  niissionarii 
of  heinK  the  j^reat  first  cause  of  all  these  ])ersccutionH  of  tl 
CatliolicH."-'  Wc  have  seen,  too,  in  what  tennw  they  are  notic( 
both  by  Kiiplish  and  American  writers.  Sir  Kdwnrd  llclch 
has  told  us,  that  *'  the  tyranny  of  fanatics, — "illiterate  fanatics 
Mr.  Forbes  calls  them,  "  with  cargoes  r»f  Mibles  and  relijjioi 
tracts," $ — inspired  "  disgust"  in  men  of  all  classes.  M.  Casim 
Ilenricy,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Artemise,  who  "  minp;l( 
with  the  natives  day  and  ni^ifht  in  their  huts,"  discovered  th 
"  the  missioitarics  arc  cordially  detested  by  the  po])ulatio 
Iheir  insatiable  cupidity  has  made  them  objects  of  horn 
Ferocious  oppressors,  shameless  monopolizers,  trafficking;  in  tl 
Word  of  God,  they  have  ])rocured  for  themselves  a  concert 
curses."  Wut  they  were  wearing;  out  the  patience  both  of  G( 
and  man,  and  the  hour  of  their  luimiliation  was  at  hand. 

An  American  Protestant  writer  inform  us,  in  1854,  that  wh 
they  ventured  to  confirm  their  failing  dominion  by  tho  extrei 
measure  of  forcibly  expellin);;  the  Catholic  missionaries,  so  gr( 
was  the  sympathy  in  favour  of  ihe  latter,  that  "  their  stay  w 
encouraged  by  the  English  and  French  officials."  §     And 
universal  had  this  feeling  now  become,  even  amongst  the  bet 
class  of  Protestants, — perhaps   because  they  found  their  co 
mercial  pursuits  frustrated  by  the  jealousy  of  the  missionari 
who  aimed  at  keeping  the  whole  trade  of  the  islands  in  t 
OAvn  hands,  and  after  robbing  the  natives  endeavoured  to  n 
their  own  countrymen, — that  even  the  local  journals  began 
espouse  tho  cause  of  the  Catholic  victims.      In  the  Proti 
ant  Gazette  of  the  Sand-wich  Islands,  of  the  29th  of  Ju 
1839,  the  year  in  which  M.  Bachelot  perished,  the  follow! 
anecdote  is  narrated :    Two  native  women  being  "  accused  of  i 
crime  of  Catholicism,"  one  of  them  was  suspended  from 
branch  of  a  tree,  "  her  toes  scarcely  touching  the  ground," 
other  to  a  projecting  beam  of  a  house,  "  her  feet  tied  wit 

*  Tht  Sandwich  lilandt,  by  Alexander  Simpion,  Eiq.,  late  H.  M.  Ac 
Consul ;  cb.  iii.,  p.  18  (1843). 
+  Ibid.  cb.  iv.,  p.  80. 

X  California,  by  Alexander  Forbm,  E«q.,  cb.  v.,  p.  287. 
§  Sandwich  Island  Notei,  by  A.  Haold,  p.  65  (1854). 
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ucli   tiiri(l('nt«  roulfl  orniv 
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iiiplaco,  w<>   urc  told,   was 
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jcalousy  of  the  missionaries, 
trade  of  the  islands  in  their 
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1  the  local  journals  began  to 
ic  victims.      In  the  Protest- 
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chain."  For  eighteen  hours  they  were  left  in  this  condition, 
when  thev  were  forcibly  delivered  hy  some  Kuropcaiis,  in  an 
ahnost  liieless  state.  One  of  these  charitable  perruMis  had 
jiieviously  gone  to  inform  Hinghani,  the  missionary  dictator  of 
Hawaii,  of  what  was  taking  place.  Mr.  IJinghani,  we  are  told, 
"came  in  his  coach,  but  contented  himself  with  oltserving,  that 
*  lie  would  not  interfere  with  tlie  execution  of  the  laws  of 
the  country.'  In  saying  this,  he  put  his  liorses  to  (ho  trot, 
and  drove  off."*  Yet  INIr.  liiiigham  has  written  a  book,  tilled 
with  Scripture  texts,  from  Genesis  to  Uevelations,  and 
celebrating  his  own  exploits,  not  as  a  ruler  '  r  a  merchant, 
but  as  a  preacher  of  the  Ciospe'  and  a  minister  of  (Christ. 

And  now  let  us  record  the  f  al  result  of  these  extraordinary 
proceedings.  In  July,  lHii\),  Captain  Lapla  :e  arrived,  and  Mr. 
Hiiigham  aiul  his  friends  were  informr'd,  m  accents  which  they 
could  not  mistake,  that  the  Cath(dic  natives  of  Hawaii  had  found 
a  protector,  strcmg  enough  t<)deh"ndtheo,..)ressedi»  1  tocKistiso 
the  oppressor.  TIh;  patient  constancy  of  thirteen  , ' nrs  was  now 
to  receive  its  due  reward.  "  The  natives  who  1  ■  I  been  victims 
of  persecutiim,"  says  Captain  Ija])lace,  "  and  ha  t  confessed  their 
faith  amidst  the  most  cruel  treatment,  r.>.  i manifested  the  !<  -uost 
joy."  Hut  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  o  <  in  the  other  groups  of 
the  South  Sea,  they  Avero  as  moderate  ui  the  day  of  triumph  as 
they  had  been  resigned  in  adversity.  Wh(>n  the  ( Captain  of  the 
frigate  Allier  resolved  to  make  an  cxampli!  in  the  island  of 
Futuna,  where  Father  Chanel,  a  French  missionary,  since 
IJeatified,  had  been  cruelly  murdered,  it  was  Bishop  I'ompallier 
who  solemnly  protested  against  th.:  threatened  vengeance, 
declaring  that  they  had  no  need  of  human  justice,  and  that  they 
would  perish  to  the  last  man  rather  than  invoke  its  aid.  And 
when  the  ship  had  departed,  her  gallant  crew  more  filled  Avith 
admiration  of  the  missionaries  than  hatred  of  their  coAvardly 
oppressors,  Bishop  Pompallier  remained  among  this  sanguinary 
tribe,  till  he  had  converted  the  King  of  Futuna  and  the  assassin 
of  the  blessed  Father  i..i\:i-?\,  and  baptized  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  of  his  subjects  »\iih  his  OAvn  liand.f  At  the  present 
day,  Futuna  is  said  to  be  not  only  wholly  Christian,  but  to 
present  the  most  extraordinary  example  in  the  Pacific  of  com- 
plete and  effectual  i.onversion,  in  its  largest  sense.J 

But  it  was  not  the  Catholic  natives  only  Avho  were  now 
released  from  their  bonds,  and  able  at  length  to  worship  the  God 
of  Christians  in  peace  and  security ;  the  Protestants  also,  profiting 


*  Qaoted  in  the  Annals,  vol.  i.,  p.  630. 

f^Annalt,  vol.  iv.,  p.  S3i. 

ti^ew  Olories  qf  the  Catholic  Church,  ch.  v.,  p<  264 
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by  the  interference  of  Lord  George  Paulet  and  others,  threw  off 
the  hated  yoke  of  the  missionaries,  and  solaced  then-  long  priya- 
tions  by  one  immense  and  frantic  debanch.     T/m,  also  had  a 
season  of  joy,  hnt  it  was  the  joy  of  animals,not  of  Chnstian  con- 
fessors,  Who  had  earned,  by  patient  cndnrance  in  trial,  the  right 
to  sin-  a  canticle  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.     And  ilow  the  con- 
ditions of  the  conflict  which  had  lasted  so  long  were  no  longer 
the  same.     The  missionaries  of  the  Cross  went  about  their  work 
in  neace,  and  Protestants  will  tell  us  how  they  prospered.     1  hey 
were  still  feeble  in  all  human  resources,  hut  upon  these  they 
were  not  accustomed  to  rely.     The  Vicar  Apostohc  of  Eastern 
Oceanica  wrote  gaily  from  the  (Jamhier  Islands,  in  18.37,  m 
these  words  :  "  During  the  first  years  of  the  mission  we  lay  upon 
hurdles,  and  had  no  other  seats  than  blocks  of  stone,  or  trunks 
of  trees      I  a(Uninistered  baptism  in  one  of  our  chapels  to  eighty 
persons,  and  during  the  ceremony  used  for  my  episcopal  thron. 
the  backbone  of  a  whale."*     "  The  priests  are  fortunate,     h 
added    "when  they   can  find  time  to  mend  their  clothes  am 
wath'their  linen."'   And  six  years  later,  in  1843    when  th 
bishop  visited  Fathers  Chevron  and  Grange  at  Tongataboo,     th 
destitution  in  which  we  found  them  drew  tears  from  our  eyes. 
At  Wallis  also,  "we  found  Father  Bataillon," afterwards bishq 
"without  hat  and  without  shoes,  having  only  miserable  clothe 
in  rags."t     And  then  they  embraced,  like  St.  Paul  and  hi 
fellow  missionaries,  and  went  on  their  way  rejoicing. 

They  had  reason  to  rejoice,  for  all  their  desires  were  accon 
nlished;  and  in  bringing  this  chapter  to  a  close,  we  will  no^ 
briefly  describe  the  results  which  they  have  already  obtamec 
Let  us  begin  with  Honolulu,  because  it  is  the  principal  city  ( 
that  Hawaiian  gioup  which  Protestantism  had  mack  its  o^^n 
but  in  which  Catholics  had  purchased,  by  p-  tient  suffering,  tt 
rio-ht  to  a  final  and  undisputed  triumph. 

In   1847,  Sir  George  Simpson,  a  Protestant  writer,  and 
British  official,  who  had  closely  watched  their  operations  mothi 
lands,  gives  this  report :  "  In   addition   to  being  engaged  i 
building  a  large  cathedral,  the  reverend  Fathers  kept  two  school 


*  Vol.  i.,  p.  233.  ^  .    J.         J  ci 

+  Vol  vi  p  28.  Dr.  Scherzer,  noticing  "the  great  resources  at  the  disposal  ott 

ProtestRnt  missionaries"  in  the  Pacific,  their  "  dwelling-houses  imported  rea 

made"  and  their  enormous  expenditure,  exclaims,  "AVhat  a  gratifying  contri 

to  thp  wretched  appliances  with  which  Catholic  over-sea  missions  are  compelled 

eke  out  a  precarious  existence."  Voyaffe  of  '*«  f "'"T?- ^«V';'».  fl  ^IrvfrUf 
"  Do  not  possess  gold,"  was  the  injunction  of  our  Blessed  Lord  to  the  first  thristi 
miasioraries,  "nor  silver,  nor  money  in  your  purses,  nor  scrip  for  your  journ 
ITor  two  coats,  nor  shoes,  nor  a  stafi"."  St.  Matt.  x.  9, 10.  The  equipment 
Protestant  missionaries,  as  Dr.  Scherzer  remarks,  is  "in  gratifying  contrast  w 
these  "  wretched  agpliances." 
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which  were  attended  by  about  nine  hundred  young  people  of 
both  sexes,  natives  and  half-breeds  ;  and  many  of  tlie  pupils  had 
made  gi'cat  progress  in  various  branclu's  of  education,  while  a 
ftnv  of  them  spoke  French  with  considerable  fluency.  The  new 
faith  was  daily  extending  its  influence  among  the  ttatices,  tliroiigh 
the  untiring  zeal  of  its  teachers ;  but  though  it  was  no  longer 
exposed  to  legal  persecution,  yet  it  was  still  subjected  to  the  nulo 
anathemas,  spoken  and  written,  of  the  Protestant  missionaries. 
We  had  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  the  priests,  visiting  their 
schools  and  occasionally  attending  their  chapel,  and  were,  on  the 
whole,  strongly  prepossessed  in  their  favour."* 

Perhaps  it  is  due  to  this  generous  Protestant  to  confirm  his 
account  by  at  least  a  specimen  of  the  language  which  the  baffled 
missionaries  now  habitually  used.     At  an  earlier  period,  while 
they  still  hoped  to  banish  the  Catholic  missionaries  by  violence, 
they  had  gravely  reported  to  their  employers :  "  It  is  matter  of 
devout  thankfulness  that  the  islanders  are  so  Avell  prepared  for 
these  events  by  the  extensive  prevalence  of  piety  among  them,"— 
though  they  probably  smiled  at  one  another  as  they  wrote  it. 
A  little  later,  they  begin  to  change  their  tone,  and  tell  their 
paymasters,    "We    are    unable    to    measure    the    disastrous 
consequences  which  have  resulted,  and  which  Avill  continue  to 
flow,  from  the  introduction  of"  the  Catholic  missionaries,  "  and 
their  efforts  among  this  people.     W^e  mourn  that  any  of  our  flocks 
'  are  so  soon  turned  aside  into  another  gospel,'  but  this  has  been 
permitted  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  for  wise  and  holy 
purposes."     At  last  they  lay  aside  all  restraint.     *'  They  have 
wandered  after  the  Beast,"  is  now  their  account  of  the  natives 
who  were  deserting  them  in  thousands.     "As  the  Man  of  Sin 
advances,"  they  say  in  one  of  their  official  reports, "  he  developes 
more   and  more  of  his  real  character.  .  .  .  But  his  days  are 
numbered :  his  bounds  are  fixed ;  beyond  these  he  cannot  pass." 
If  they  purchase  the  temporary  return  of  one  or  two  of  their 
fugitive  disciples,  they  cry  out,  "They  have  escaped  out  of 
Sodom!"    And  then  these  men,  fed  with  the  spoils  of  their 
unwilling  hearers,  and  whose  own  religion  was  perhaps  the  least 
attractive  caricature  of  Christianity  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  say  of  the  CathoUc  Faith,  "The  spread  of  this  heresy 
amongst  us  has  a  tendency  to  humble  our  hearts."t     Sir  George 
Simpson  does  not  appear  to  have  done  them  any  injustice. 

A  little  earlier,  Mr.  Forbes,  also  a  Protestant  writer,  con- 
trasting with  much  animation  the  two  classes  of  missionaries, 
whose  proceedings  he  also  had  diligently  and  honestly  compared 

•  Vol.il.,  ch.xii.,  p.  113. 

t  Mitnonary  EtraU,  vol,  xxxviii.,  pp.  480'81. 
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in  vnrious   resHons,  commends   the    paternal  msdom   of   the 
CaMcpastor/'iiMlulgmg  the  innocent  foibles  -d  Prope.^^^^^^^ 
of  the  natives ; "  and  then  notices     the  sour,  /^'^'-'^^  ^^^^^^^ 
who  takes  from  his  OAvn  followers,"  but  not  from  hiniself,     all 
their  pastimes   and  pleasures;  but  it  must   be^^^dmUte^^^^ 
udds  "  that  the  contrast  in  the  numerical  resiilts  of  their  con- 
Won  s  is  no  loss  striking.''    The  Protestant,  this  tr-eUer^ay^^ 
"takes  awav  the  few  comforts  the  poor  savage  enjo>ed     and 
wliat  doeThI  give  him  in  return  ?    Why,  he  promises  him,  tha 
f  he  lay  aside  the  song  and  the  dance,  foregoes  all  pleasure  and 
mirth  puts  on  a  sour  instead  of  a  laughing  countenance  attends 
to  the  rapsody  of  the  preacher-then  he  promises,   hat  he  ma,y 
;  j£;Xa/e  f.om  being  damned  for  --'/-J  ^^^f  P-^^^,^^ 
eternity  amid  fire  and  brimstone  prepared  for  him    "jhe  world 
to   come."*     And  this  somewhat  ^gy«te«que   picture,    as  D^ 
Ruschenbereer  allows,  "  is  no  sketch  of  fancy,    but  an  exact 
LageofwS  met  th^  eye  and  ear  of  EngUsh  and  Amencaji 
travellers,  wherever  they  Erected  their  course  among  the  islands 

°^£^8^J,^ve  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Walpole,  who  arrived 

after  the  epoch  of  persecution  had  come   to  an  end.     Altei 

describing  the  Protestant  church,  he  says,  "In  the  town  noy 

stands  a  Roman  CathoUc  cathedral,"  the  building  of  which  S. 

George  Simpson  had  marked  the  rapid  progress ;    /^^  I  mucl 

fear  the  congregation  of  the  one  tends  daily  more  and  more  to  th. 

other     Of  the  Abb^,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  Churc 

here?no  eulogy  would  be  too  high.     Their  schools  are  excellent 

and  they  invite  scrutiny.  .  .  .   They  have  now  about   tweh 

Xusanl  converts  ;  one  hundred  schools  ;  tliree  thousand  pupxli. 

.Most  earnestly  is  it  to  be  hoped,  that  by  strict  purification 

of  themselves,  and  more  strenuous  exertions  towards  the  natives 

the  teachers  of  the  pure  Gospel  will  endeavour  to  regam  th 

^rdiotJwrW  Wd  enough  of  the  Sand.ich  Island, 
Here  was  the  result  of  thirty  years  of  Protestant  effort,  and  J 
this  bitter  humiliation,-the  scorn  ^^^  compassion  of  thmow 
friends,— the  "teachers  of  the  pure  Gospel,  as  Mr^Walpo 
calls  them  had  come  at  last.  "In  this  single  island,"  says 
SioS:  missionary,-and  after  hearing  so  -ny  ^rotest^t  wi 
nesses,  Ave  may  well  claim  to  hsten  to  one  at  least  of  our  own,- 
^  more  than  five  thousand  persons  have,  within  twelve  month 
foSaken  the  ways  of  error  to  follow  those  of  truth."     And  the 


t  SSr^m^Cf.  The  Natural  EUtory  of  the  Varietk,  <f  Man,  by  R. 
Latham,  m!d.,  p.  201.  .  i 
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he  speaks,  not  with  anger,  but  with  a  kind  of  gentle  compassion, 
of  his  mortified  rivals  reaping  at  length  the  fruits  whitii  they 
had  improvidently  soAvn ;  and  seems  almost  to  pity  men  who, 
"  after  such  vast  sums  had  been  expended  during  many  years, 
saw  what  they  tised  to  call  their  Model-Mission  more  than  half 
overturned,  in  so  short  a  time,  by  a  few  poor  missionaries, 
destitute  of  everything,  and  without  any  other  support  than  the 
Cross  of  their  Divine  Master."  And  if  the  evidence  of  this 
victim  of  their  cruelty  be  deemed  insufficient,  here  is  their  own 
account,  addi'essed  to  the  missionary  society  'ii  America,  of  the 
same  facts. 

In  1845,  they  had  confessed,  "the  number  of  Hawaiians 
baptized  by  the  Roman  priests  is  twelve  thousand  five  hundred, 
besides  some  in  a  course  of  preparatory  training;"*  and  at 
another  date  they  gave  the  following  details.  "  In  the  districts 
of  Kona  and  Waimea  on  HaAvaii  the  Papists  number  many 
converts  and  boast  great  things.  On  Kanai  the  excitement  in 
consequence  of  the  spread  of  Romanism  is  considerable.  Two 
priests  are  there  labouring  with  indefatigable  zeal,  and  we  ai'e 
sorry  to  say  they  have  a  good  deal  of  success.  ...  On  the 
Niihau,  where  there  is  a  population  of  about  one  thousand,  it  is 
said  a  considerable  number  of  the  people  have  joined  them.  On 
Oahu  they  number  many  followers,  and  in  the  districts  of 
Waialma,  Waianae,  and  Koolauloa  it  is  thought  that  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  population  have  gone  after  them."  f 


WALLIS   AND   OAMBIER  ISLANDS. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands, 
with  whose  religious  history  we  are  now  sufficiently  acquainted, 
that  the  Catholic  missionaries  had  defended  their  Master's 
cause.  In  the  Philippines,  as  we  have  seen,  they  had  carried 
His  cross  triumphantly  tlurough  the  ranks  of  Pagan  and  Ma- 
hometan legions ;  in  all  the  other  groups  they  had  used  it  as  a 
Bword  to  resist  the  cruelties  of  mercenary  zealots.  And  every 
where  the  result  was  the  same.  From  Tahiti,  we  have  been  told, 
they  were  transported  to  the  savage  shores  of  Wallis  Island, 
where  it  was  hoped  they  might  find  an  obscure  and  unkno^vn 
grave.  Vain  project!  and  cruel  as  it  was  vain.  In  1841, 
Father  Bataillon  could  report,  that  '*  out  of  two  thousand  three 
hundred  inhabitants  which  the  island  of  Wallis  contains,  two 

•  United  State*  American  Board  for  Foreign  Missions,  Eeports,  p.  186. 
t  Missionary  Herald,  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  473.  ' 
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thousand  are  already  converted."  And  in  the  fo  lowing  year 
hisreport  is  in  these  words.  "  The  bishop,  Monseigncur  Pom- 
pallier,  is  about  to  quit  us,  after  having  baptized  and  confinnod 
luthe  inhabitants^  of  the  island.  G  ory  and  benediction  be 
Svento  the  infinite  mercy  of  God!  Thanks  be  rendered  to 
Marv  our  august  Queen,  to  whom,  immediately  on  niy  arriva 
in  the'island,  I  consecrated  it.  This  island,  but  lately  abandoned 
to  the  most  ridiculous  superstitions,  to  the  grossest  vices,  no« 
adores  the  only  true  God,  th«  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  one  only  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ  His  Son.  fhe  con. 
version  of  Ouvea  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest  procigio. 
of  our  time.  It  was,  according  to  the  account  of  everybody 
the  Avickedest  island  of  Oceanica  .  .  .  How  great  is  God  m  Hi. 
works!     How  do  the  weakest  instruments  become  strong  ii 

^In  th"  same  year.  Father  Chevron,  whose  apostolic  destitutioi 
forced  tears  from  the  eyes  of  his  bishop,  says :  "A  hving  faitl, 
an  ardent  charity,  extreme  delicacy  of  conscience  and  ai 
iWiable  avidity  for  the  Word  of  God,  such  -e  the  viruc 
which  we  see  flourishing  here.  The  natives  pass  half  thei 
ni'-hts  in  prayer,  in  mutual  instruction,  in  the  singing  c 
Sle"  and  V  reciting  the  rosary.  Their  ardour  m  rh 
exercise  of  piety  is  solely  the  effect  of  grace.      ,^.     ,     „ 

Towards  Vclose  of  the  same  year,  Father  Viard,  afterwarc 
bishop  mentions  that  sixty  natives  ofWalhs,  who  had  bee 
absent' two  years,  and  had  been  baptized  by  Protestant  mv 
sionaries  in  another  island,  returned,  under  the  g^^d^nce  of 
chief  who  was  the  brother  of  the  king.  They  were  full  ( 
malice  and  calumnies  against  the  Catholic  religion  of  whic 
thev  knew  only  what  the  Protestant  mimsters  had  told  then 
but  Father  Viard  adds,  "  Several  of  these  e^-""y «/^»d«"^^^; 
already  been  converted."  Of  the  king  himself.  Father  Chevr 
relates  that  he  said  to  Bishop  BataiUon,  "I  thank  thee  for  tl 
affection  towards  me.  I  was  ignorant.  I  repulsed  thee.  I  msh. 
to  drive  thee  away.  But  thou  didst  love  us  Thou  hast  tab 
patience;  thou  hast  suffered  much.  I  thank  thee.  In  sayii 
these  words  large  tears  filled  his  eyes.  How  powerful  is  ^ao 
Potens  est  Deus  de  lapidibus  istis  suscitare  Jihos  Abrahm 

At  the  end  of  1861,  we  have  the  foUowmg  report  by  Bish( 
BataiUon  on  the  islands  of  Ouvea  and  Futuna,  in  which  he  hi 
iust  terminated  his  second  arduous  visitation  of  the  whole  of  Y 
iast  diocese:  "The  general  state  thank  God  is  more  sati 
factorv  than  ever.  Paganism  is  forgotten.  Christian  custoi 
have  been  adopted ;  the  benefits  of  civilization,  without  its  vic« 
arrpro^essfnl  slo;iy  and  stea^ly."  At  Ouvea  after  a  s^mtu 
"Retreat,"  conducted  under  the  eyes  of  the  bishop, '' etghte 
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hundred,  which  number  included  every  adult  on  the   island, 
without  one  exception,  received  Holy  Communion."* 

In  the  Gambier  Islands  equally  ausi)icious  results  followed 
the  patient  labours  of  the  missionaries.  A  few  words  will  suffice 
to  describe  them.  The  Holy  Sacrifice;  of  the  Mass  was  ottered 
for  the  first  time  in  this  group  on  the  15  th  of  August,  1834 ; 
and  by  the  9th  of  May,  1835,  almost  all  the  inhabitants  had 
been  converted  and  baptized.  In  1851,  a  Protestant  writer,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Pritc^ard  of  Tahiti,  thus  attests,  in  characteristic 
language,  this  surprising  fact.  "  Within  the  last  seven  years, 
three  French  missionaries,  of  the  Papal  persuasion,  have  estab- 
lished themselves  upon  the  island  of  Mangareva;  and  the 
control  they  have  contrived  to  acquire  over  the  simple  inhabitants 
nuist  be  seen  to  be  believed ;  it  is  so  absolute,  that  their  very 
movements  appear  to  be  guided  by  what  the  missionaries  would 

think  of  them."t 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  gentleman  should  notice, 
what  he  probably  did  not  know,  that  in  these  islands  is 
witnessed  one  of  those  marvellous  triumphs  of  religion,  which 
Protestants  do  not  pretend  to  emulate  even  at  home,  much 
less  among  savages,  and  which  only  the  immense  power  of 
Divine  grace  can  explain.  In  1841,  six  years  after  their  con- 
version, these  islands  had  already  produced  a  large  number  of 
those  peculiar  "  spouses  of  Christ,"  whose  glorious  privilege  it 
is  to  be  united  to  Him  by  a  kind  of  sacramental  marriage. 
"  They  now  amount  to  fifty-three,  and  are  entirely  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  natives.  For  nearly  five  years  they  have 
continued  to  live  in  the  most  edifying  manner.  Five  schools  are 
kept  by  them  in  the  great  island  j  amongst  the  boarders  are  all 
the  young  girls  of  the  royal  family."  J  Who  will  refuse  to 
praise  God  for  such  a  fact  ?  the  crowning  token  and  evidence  of 
the  working  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  A  false  religion  can  indeed 
produce,  at  particular  epochs,  a  few  simulated  "  religio  s,"  of 
whom  the  best  always  end  by  becoming  Catholics ;  while  the 
rest  are  of  that  class  of  whom  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo  speaks 
as  "  hcereticce  sanctimoniales,"  and  whom,  with  all  the  weight 
of  his  great  authority,  he  solemnly  charges  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
"  an  obedient  wife  is  better  than  a  disobedient  virgin."  § 

*  Annali,  ch.  xxiii.,  p.  350  The  bishop  adds,  "Our  fellow  pngsengers  are 
generally  English  Protestants,  who,  far  from  being  disagreeable  to  us,  are,  on  the 
contrary,  most  obliging  and  courteous." 

t  Ravings  in  the  Pacific,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xi.,  p.  281.  "  In  modo  che  nel  1838  non 
eravi  pii  un  pagano."  Wittman,  Storia  Universale  delle  Cattoliche  Missioni, 
vol.  i.,  cap.  iv.,  p.  162  (Milano,  1843). 

X  Annals,  ii.,  256. 

§  In  Fsal.  xlv.,  torn,  ir.,  p.  564 
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"  I  am  sure,"  savs  the  Vicar  Apostolic,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Superioress  of  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Paris,  "  tha 
you  would  recognize  in  the  f?i-eater  number  of  these  younj 
persons  sufficient  obedience  and  piety  to  form  excellent  novices 
I  know  not  whether  you  have  amongst  your  own  children  anyo 
more  grave  or  modest  deportment.  We  do  not  seem  to  attacl 
any  importance  to  their  pious  assemblies,  but  we  often  admir 
the  virtue  and  angeUc  purity  of  these  young  hearts  which  hav 
received  in  baptism  a  new  creation.  Of  whftt  is  not  the  grac 
of  Jesus  Christ  capable !" 

It  is  not  surprising  that  missionaries  who  could  convert  eve 
the  pagan  savages  of  the  Pacific  into  humble  and  devout  rel 
gious,  capable  of  choosing  Mary's  "  good  part,"  and  of  dwellin 
alone,  in  secrecy  and  silence,  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  should  fin 
no  difficulty  in  teaching  the  same  class  those  ecclesiastic! 
principles  which  the  best  order  of  Protestant  ministers  proclau 
in  vain  to  educated  hearers  in  England  and  America.  A  youii 
native  of  Oahu,  who  had  made  some  progress  in  Latin  compos 
tion,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Superior  of  a  reUgious  community  i 
Paris,  in  which,  after  contrasting  the  success  of  his  Cathol 
teachers  with  the  convulsive  but  sterile  efforts  of  the  Protestant 
he  added  this  explanation  :  "  It  is  because  the  net  of  St.  Pet 
is  fit  to  catch  the  fish.  The  net  of  the  heretics  takes  nothin; 
because  Jesus  Christ  does  not  assist  their  fishing,  and  has  n 
entered  their  bark."*  Such  is  the  reflection  of  a  convert* 
savage  on  the  contrast  which  only  Divine  grace  could  ha^ 
taught  him  to  appreciate. 

In  the  island  of  Akaman,  Father  Honor6  Laval  relates  th 
a  chief  who  had  heard  that  a  Protestant  missionary  was  comii 
from  another  island,  informed  him  how  he  proposed  to  deal  wi 
the  expected  emissary :  "  I  will  ask  him  who  sent  liim?  If  i 
does  not  say, '  Gregory,'  "—the  Pope  who  had  sent  the  Frem 
missionaries—"  I  will  say.  Begone,  you  are  no  missionary 
Jesus  Christ.  I  shall  ask  him,  in  the  next  place,  to  whom  i 
those  children  and  that  woman  belong  ?  He  will  answer,  th 
are  mine.  Begone,  I  will  say,  you  are  no  missionary.  Jes 
Christ  had  no  wife,  and  his  missionaries  have  none.  We  a 
the  children  of  Peter,  and  you  are  only  a  man  like  us."t  It 
probable  that  this  worthy  chief  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  fa 
that  he  was  closely  following  the  advice  of  no  less  a  person  th 
St.  Francis  of  Sales,  who,  long  before  the  Gambier  Islands  h 
been  discovered,  gave  this  exhortation  from  his  pulpit :  "  O  n 
fr^res,  tenez  cette  preuve  pour  fondamentale,  et  demandez 

*  AnnaU,  ii.,  258. 

t  AfmaUt,  tome  ix.,  p.  166. 
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SAMOAN    GROUP. 

The  Samoan  mission  has  found  a  sufficiently  candid  historian 
in  a  gentleman  who  witnessed  its  origin,  and  described,  twenty 
years  later,  its  climax.  The  first  results  of  Protestant  teaching 
m  this  group,  according  to  the  Rev.  George  Turner,  wlio 
writes  on  the  whole  with  creditable  sobriety,  were  precisely 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  influence  of  a  purely  human 
religion,  which  borrows  from  Christianity  only  words  and 
names,  and  offers  to  its  neophytes  precepts  divorced  from 
doctrines,  and  doctrines  which  lose  all  their  power  and  signi- 
ficance, because  others,  with  which  they  are  divinely  interwoven, 
are  suppressed  ot  denied.  The  Samoans,  or  at  least  a  fraction 
of  their  number,  consented  to  abandon  paganism,  but  in  accept- 
ing what  they  called  the  "foreign"  religion,  claimed  the  right 
of  subjecting  it  to  indefinite  modifications.  In  this  respect 
they  may  be  said  to  have  become  genuine  Protestants.  "  Don't 
speak  to  me,"  was  a  common  retort  of  the  earlier  disciples, 
when  the  nassionaries  attempted  io  restrain  their  exuberant 
fancy,  "  I  have  got  a  foreign  religion  as  well  as  you.  Mine 
is  as  good  as  yours.  Attend  to  your  own  soul,  I  am  attending 
to  mine."  f  One  of  them,  who  spent  a  year  or  two,  after  his 
"  conversion,"  on  board  a  whaling  ship,  returned  to  his  island 
with  a  large  accession  of  the  self-esteem  which  foreign  travel  some- 
times creates.  "  He.  too,"  says  Mr.  Turner,  whose  companions 
were  considerably  embarrassed  by  these  rival  teachers,  "  must 
set  up  his  foreign  religion.  Although  further  from  the  truth 
than  ever,  this  fellow  got  a  surprising  number  of  adherents." 
After  a  while  they  professed  to  have  our  Lord  among  them, 
"  dwelling  in  the  body  of  an  old  woman,"  and  by  other  blas- 
phemous absurdities  did  credit  to  their  profession  of  Protest- 
antism. And  so  incapable  was  the  feeble  religion  of  which 
Mr.  Turner  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  exponent  of  exor- 
cising the  fantastic  spirits  which  it  had  awakened  to  activity, 
that  twenty  years  later,  by  his  own  confession,  their  power  still 
baflied  his  art.  "  To  this  day"  he  says,  after  receiving 
Protestant  counsels  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  "  some  of  the 
people  are  stiU  led  on,  by  native  religious  pretenders,  into  all 

*  Sennonpow  le  Dimanche  de  la  Septuagitime,  (Euvres,  tome  ii.,  p.  66. 
t  Nineteen  Yeari  in  Polynesia,  by  the  Rev.  George  Turner,  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society;  oh.  xi.,  p.  109. 
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sorts  of  oxtiavagnnccs  and  absurdities,  the  blind  literally  leadiii 
the  blind." 

It  is  iniptjssible  to  read  tluM'olumo  imblisbcd  by  this  f^cntl 
man,  without  seoinjjf,  on  the  one  hand,  abundant  tokens 
amiable  feeling  and  benevolent  intention,  and  on  the  othc 
undesigned  evidenee  of  the  ineapaeity  of  sue'li  huinan  gvaecs 
effect  the  conquest  of  souls.  It  is  enough  to  refer  to  his  o\\ 
candid  sununary,  in  1801,  of  the  results  actually  accomplishe 
after  twenty  years  of  unceasing  effort  and  immense  expenditui 
Ten  Protestant  missionaries,  working  simultaneously,  wi 
uidimited  material  resources,  and  aided  liy  an  army  of  U 
hundred  and  thirty-one  "  native  teachers  or  assistants,"  whe 
services  they  were  rich  enough  to  recompense, — schools  esta 
lished  in  every  district,  with  solid  inducements  to  invite  atten 
ance,  and  other  institutions  created  by  the  lavish  contributio 
which  constantly  flowed  in  from  English  sources, — such  w 
the  machinery  employed  during  twenty  successive  years  i 
christianizing  the  Samoan  islanders.  And  this,  according 
Mr.  Turner's  own  account,  was  the  final  result.  Out  of  a  gr( 
])opulation  of  sixty-five  thousand  five  hundred  souls,  forty-fi 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  were  still  avow 
pagans !  While  of  the  rest,  who  professed  different  modi 
cations  of  the  "  foreign"  religion,  including  "  all  sorts  of  ext: 
vagances  and  absurdities,"  this  missionary  adds,  "of  these  th< 
are  six  hundred  and  forty-five  church  members!"* 

We  should  like  to  ask  this  candid  witness,  who  gives  sucl 
narrative  of  his  own  work,  and  would  be  sure  ':o  speak  tru 
fully  of  that  of  others,  whether  he  ever  met  a  Catholic  conv 
in  Polynesia  who  had  invented  a  religion  for  himself,  or  w 
undertook  to  teach  his  teachers  ?  and  whether  he  knows 
single  island,  evangciized  by  Catholic  missionaries,  in  which  af 
the  toil  of  twenty  years,  there  remain  ninety-nine  hundredths 
the  population  unconverted  ? 


PIGIAN  GROUP. 

In  the  Figian  Islands,  of  which  the  proposed  cession  to 
Crown  of  England  has  lately  excited  some  interest,  mission 
operations  were  commenced  by  the  Wesleyans  in  1822.  Ai 
the  labour  of  forty  years,  and  an  expenditure  of  eighty  thousi 
pounds,  Colonel  Smythe  reported  officially  to  the  Colonial  Sec 
tary,  in  1861,  that  "  of  the  native  population,  less  than  one-th 

•  Nineteen  Years  in  Poljfnetia,  by  the  Rev.  George  Turner,  of  the  Loi 
Misaionary  Society ;  ch.  xi.,  p.  106;  en.  zxzv.,  p.  583. 
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profess  the  C'luistian  religion  ;  among  the  remainder  cannibalism, 
strangulation  of  wiihiws,  infanticide,  and  other  enormities,  pre- 
vail to  a  frightful  extent." 

Of  the  nominal  converts,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  any  exact  esti- 
mate. Mr.  Herthold  Seemann,  a  warm  advocate?  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, sjjcaks  in  general  terms  of  their  "  success,"  but  d(«'s 
not  quote  a  single  fact,  l)eyond  the  partial  abandonment  of  liar- 
biirous  eust(mis  and  occasional  atteiuhmce  at  chapel,  which  can 
be  taken  to  ]>rove  it.  On  the  contrary,  while  he  notices  that 
"  many  of  the  most  effici»>nt  teachiTs  employed  by  the  mission- 
aries are  Tonguese,"  natives  of  Tonga,  he  adds  ihat,  **  their 
conduct  has  often  been  in  direct  contradiction  to  their  profession 
of  CJhristianity."  He  heard  one  of  the  most  active  of  their 
numlMjr  preach,  and  observes :  "  It  would  have  been  hardly 
possible  to  preach  a  more  impracticable  sermon,  or  exhibit  worse 
taste  or  less  discretion."  Yet  this  man  was  Avhat  he  calls  an 
"  accredited  "  Protestant  missionary.  The  chief,  llitova,  Mr. 
Seemann  says,  "  had  evidently  sought  to  arrive  at  some  solution 
respecting  the  conflicting  views  rival  denominations  presented 
to  him,"  but  had  not  yet  found  it.  The  population  of  Kadaou, 
he  relates,  "  have  nominally  become  Christians,"  and  this  seems 
to  be  what  he  understands  by  "  success."  The  people  of  Buretu, 
he  adds,  "  embraced  Christianity,  but  when  at  a  subsequent 
date  the  town  rebelled  against  Ban,"  the  capital  of  Figi,  "  they 
became  apostates ;  nor  did  the  restoration  of  peace  make  them 
relinquish  their  ])agan  religion,  and  they  had,  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  one  of  the  finest  temples  in  the  whole  group."  Kuruduada, 
"  the  great  chief  of  Navua,"  though  he  rather  favoured  than 
opposed  Christianity,  told  Mr.  Seemann  that  "  there  were  very 
few  true  Christians  in  the  group,  and  he  hated  hypocrisy." 
Finally,  after  describing  the  total  failure  of  the  Protestants  at 
llotuma,  and  the  apostasy  of  their  fcAV  disciples,  he  adds,  "  The 
French  have  been  more  successful  in  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Fotuna,  where  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  established  a 
flourishing  mission." 

On  the  whole,  we  seem  to  encounter  in  this  group  the  usual 
facts, — immense  cost,  and  superficial  success;  and  while  Mr. 
Seemann  notices  that  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  derive  a 
revenue  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  from  the 
sale  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  he  adds  the  characteristic  statement,  that 
"Mr.  Binner,  Wesleyan  training-master,  owns  large  tracts  of 
land,  and  a  great  many  small  islands."* 

•  Viti :  an  Account  of  a  Oovemment  Musion  to  the  Figian  Islands,  by  Bertholil 
Seemann,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,F.R.G.S.;  ch.ii.,p.  35;  eh.  vi.,  p.  105 j  ch.  viii.,  p.  136; 
eh.  XT.,  p.  266 ;  ch.  xx.,  p.  411 ;  app.  pp.  422-28. 
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OTHEK  I8I-AND  GROUPS. 


We  hiive  almost  coniplcti'd  mir  liistory,  in  wliicli  tlirro  \h  i 
variation  fVoin  tlio  first  to  the  last  pa>j;(«.  In  the  Marqiu'sas,  11 
Kusscll  confcssc.l,  in  1H|;J,  tliat  t'vcry  I'rotcstant  cflbrt  h; 
ended  in  litter  failnro  ;  and  Mr.  Melville  repeats,  in  184(5,  "  Tl 
ProteHtant  missions  ■ii)i)ear  to  have  drspaiml  of  reclaiming  the 
islands  from  hcathiuitm." 

Of  tin- Church  of  Enf,'land  mission  to  the  Falkland  Isles  IVl 
Tarker  Snow  says,  in  18.57,  after  a  fruitless  expenditure  of  t 
thousand  poiinds,  "  I  could  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  tli 
the  mission  mis  a  failure."*  And  this  RcntU  man,  whf)  was 
principal  npent  of  the  mission,  was  compelled,  by  his  o^ 
observation,  to  conclude  that  "  the  whole  nussionary  work  seei 
to  he  a  strange  compound  of  piety  and  irreligion."  f 

At  Nukahiva,  where  Dr.  Coulter  foimd  three  American  m 
8ioiu»ri«'s  in  1844,  "  the  instilts  of  the  natives  were  scHrc( 
endurable,  and  I  was  afterwards  told  that  they  were  obliged 

1         •  1  if-  "+ 

At  Upolu,  in  the  Navigator  Islands,  Mr.  D'Ewes,  af 
noticing  the  absence  of  Protestants,  describes  "  the  Catht 
cathedral  with  a  large  establishment  and  school  attached  t( 
that  appeared  to  be  well  attended."  § 

The  London  Missionary  Society,  however,  inform  their  si 
scribers  in  1862,  that  the  only  real  Catholic  converts  are  th 
"  Avho  wish  to  belong  to  a  religion  that  does  not  forbid  cert 
wicked  practices  which  they  like,  and  a  few  proud,  wicl 
chiefs,  who  wish  to  distinguish  themselves  as  the  leaders  o 
party."  On  the  other  hand,  their  intelligent  missionary  infoi 
them  that  he  is  progressing  as  follows :  **  I  'b  /e  tcMed  wit' 
the  last  few  weeks  with  no  less  than  ninety -two  Candida 
"What  a  glorious  harvest  of  souls,  if  they  were  all  truly  c 
verted  to  God !  But  alas  !  very  many  of  them  have  been  ( 
missed  with  a  sigh,  mingled  with  a  hope  that  they  will  incre 
in  Scriptural  knowledge." 

Another  missionary  gives  this  report,  in  1862,  of  Tutuila, 
island  in  the  same  group :  "  Some  few  additions  have  b 
made  to  the  churches,  and  also  to  the  classes  of  inquirers  ; 

•  Two  Tears'  Cruise  off  Tierra  del  Fvego,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xviii.,  p.  271. 
f  See  Patagonian  Missionary  Society,  p.  8. 

X  Adventures   in   the   Pacific,   by    John    Coulter,   M.D.,   ch.   xv.,    p. 
(1845). 

§  China,  &c.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  170. 
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mmongst  the  Church  members  generally  there  has  been  a  mani- 
fest lack  of  spiritual  life  and  vigour."* 

In  tho  Solomon  Islands,  where  Hishop  Kpallo  was  martyred 
(in  the  KJtli  of  December,  XM-),  we  might  trace  the  same  facts  ; 
iind  so  well  was  tlie  iuviiriable  contrast  between  tlie  two  classes 
of  nussionaries  understood,  even  l)y  American  i'rotestants,  that 
Captain  Porter,  who  visited  Madison's  Island,  where  lu'  charit- 
ably endeavoured  to  "  explain  to  tlie  natives  the  iialiin  of  tin* 
Christian  religion,"  frankly  lys,  "  Had  a  Cathnlic  priest  been 
with  me  at  the  moment,  hf  uught  have  made  converts  of  every 
individual  in  the  valley. "t 

III  the  great  island  of  Madagascar,  where  I'mtestaiitisiu  was 
represented  by  Mr.  KIlis,  the  reports  furnished  by  that  geiith;- 
nian  rival  the  most  elaborate  fictions  of  missionary  literature. 
It  is  true  that  he  does  not  cite  a  solitary  witiu-ssof  his  triumphs, 
which  arc  attested  hy  no  tesfimony  but  his  own  eoinplaceiit 
narrative.  At  length  we  are  alih)  to  appreciate  tho  accuracy  of 
his  story.  "  He  boasted  c'verywhere,"  says  a  well-luiowii 
(Jerman  traveller,  in  IH(51,  who  fortunately  visited  Ma(la;^ascar, 
and  obtained  the  admission  to  the  royal  presence  which  Mr. 
Kllis  ardently  coveted,  "  of  the  favourable!  recejition  he  had  met 
with.  .  .  .  This  favour  was  so  grciit,  in  fact,  that  aft(>r  a  stay  of 
scarcely  four  weeks  at  Tananariva,  he  received  a  prrcmjUorij 
order  to  departy  In  vain  he  humbly  remonstrated,  urging 
piteously  that  "  tho  fever  seas(m  was  not  yet  pass(>d."  Neither 
this  nor  any  other  i)lea  availed,  and  the  triumphant  missionary 
hastened  to  England,  to  write  a  history  of  his  victories  in 
Madagascar,  and  to  raise  fresh  subscriptions.  At  home  Mr.  Ellis 
was  as  successful  as  gentlemen  who  possess  his  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  English  character  usually  are.  But  in  Madagascar 
he  and  his  companions  appear  to  have  left  an  "  A\  reputation 
behind  them.  "  The  English,"  says  the  same  capable  witness, 
"  had  made  themselves  so  hateful,  not  only  to  lladama,  but  to 
the  people,  that  everything  false  and  mendacious  used  to  be 
called  '  English:  "• 

In  1862,  the  society  which  employed  Mr.  Ellis,  and  profited 
by  his  eloquence,  seem  to  have  comprehended  that  future  revela- 
tions might  contrast  unpleasantly  with  their  jubilant  reports, 
and  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  quahfy  '^'•^ir  too  confident  pre- 
dictions. They  announce,  therefore,  for  tL  ■  first  time,  that  their 
prospects,  "  though  bright  and  cheering,  are  not  cloudless." 
And    then    they  unfold   the  nature   of    their    apprehensions. 

*  London  Mitnonary  Societies  Beport,  p.  55. 

t  Ouw«  to  the  Pacifio  Ocean  in  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Essex,  vol.  ii,,  ch.  xv., 
p.  114. 
t  The  Last  Travels  of  Ida  Pfeiffer.^p.  192,  230  (1861). 
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"  Alrciuly  both  Poncry  nn<l  itifuloUiy  nro  thoro  nnil  nrtlvp  ;  ii 
no  (»pporlmiity  will  be  lost  of  misri'prcscntitijf  luul  withstiuidi 
th<<  tciuhcrs  of  (loci's  imrc  truth"— tliut  is,  the  agents  of  t 
London  Missionary  Smicty.  "  Lot  us,  then,"  thny  contint 
"  nuik«'  tlio  Christians  of  ^lada^aHcar  the  Hpccial  Hiihjcct  of  ti 
earnest  ^traycr,  that  He, 'who  holdrth  the  wvni  Htnrs  in  I 
ri>,'ht  hand,  and  walki-lh  in  the  niidnt  of  tho  seven  H|l 
candh'sticks,'  may  jjreservo  their  liKht  pure  and  glorious  anm 
the  snjjerstitions  of  Antichrist  and  the  darkness  of  heathenism 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  writer  of  this  well-turned  phri 
may  have  heard  that  the  most  confidential  couuBellers  of  Ilada 
at  this  moment  are  tho  Catholic  nnsHionaries,  that  he  is  hinu 
their  most  fervent  disciple,  and  that  ho  has  lately  addressee 
IcttcT  to  tho  Sovereign  I'ontitF,  HoUcitins  his  apostolic  bencd 
tion  for  himself  and  his  people. 

Tin;  island  of  Borneo  must  not  bo  altogether  omitted,  becai 
it  is  represented,  apparently  with  truth,  as  an  exception  to 
general  success  of  Catholic  missions.  Our  only  witness  is^ 
official  writer,  Mr.  Spenser  St,  John.  "  Signor  Cuarteron," 
relates,  who  supplied  and  controlled  the  mission  funds,  "  \ 
totally  unfit  to  conduct  so  important  an  imdertaking."  Yet 
missionaries  who  consented  to  labour  under  such  a  prcsid 
were  evidently,  by  Mr.  St.  John's  own  account,  workmen  of 
usual  class.  The  eldest.  Father  Iloyna,  ho  says,  "  was  one 
those  remarkable  men  occasionally  found  among  the  missiona: 
of  the  Romish  (Hiurch,  of  the  most  pleasing  manners,  winn 
address,  and  acute  mind,  and  yet  ho  was  sent  with  four  c( 
panions  to  New  Guinea,  Avhero  three  of  them  were  kil 
and  eaten  by  the  inhabitants,  while  he  escaped  in  shatte 
health  to  die  shortly  afterwards."  Such  men  would  h 
probably  laboured  with  more  success,  if  they  had  remainec 
Borneo. 

On  the  other  hand,  here  is  Mr.  St.  John's  account  of 
Protestant  missionaries  in  the  same  island,  with  whom  he 
connected  by  the  strongest  ties  of  friendship  and  sympaj 
Every  temporol  and  political  advantage,  he  frankly  confesses, 
on  their  sMe.  "  The  missionary  is  heartily  welcomed  at  ey 
station"  by  the  government  officials,  and  "the  very  fact  t 
many  of  the  missionaries  have  accompanied  the  governn 
officers  on  their  official  tours  has  not  been  lost  on  these  trib 
In  spite  of  these  customary  advantages,  here  is  their  histor 
narrated  by  Mr.  St.  John. 

"  Ten  missionaries  out  of  fourteen  have  abandoned  their  du 
in  Borneo ! "     Mr.  St.  John  cannot  explain  this  singular  exoi 

*  Eeport  qf  the  London  Mitsionaty  Society,  p.  46. 
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"  Of  nil  the  ofRrers  in  the  Sarawak  gf»vernmeni  service,"  he 
olwervcH,  "who  have  been  employed  thrrc  during  llic  Inst  fiMir- 
teen  years,  I  only  know  of  out'  who  liiis  abandoned  his  position, 
and  that  one  under  pcculiiu-  eireumst.iiices ;  while,  as  I  havo 
said,  five-sevenths  of  llie  missionaries  have  left  their  posts, 
though  their  work  is  not  harder,  ((Ttainlv  not  marly  so  dan- 
gerotis,  as  that  of  the  oHiiers,  an<l  is  as  well  paid." 

Of  one  who  remained,  and  who  seems  to  have  bfen  his 
personal  friend,  he  speaks  warmly,  fr  the  /<-al  and  judgment 
which  he  displayed  in  dealing  with  the  natives;  but,  he  adds, 
"  that  his  ti'aehing  has  made  any  markeil  (liflerence  in  their 
conduct  I  do  not  supjxise,"  and  that  but  for  his  "  little  success," 
with  nil  the  government  authorities  to  back  liim,  "  we  should 
have  to  pronounce  the  Horneo  mission  a  complete  failure."'* 

Lastly,  even  n  Secietary  of  the  liondon  Alissionary  Society 
confesses  of  anoth(T  island,  far  distant  from  |{<trneo,  "  With 
regard  to  Mniiritius,  the  onlv  piirly  increasing  rapidly  is  the 
lioman  Catludic"!  The  fiu-ts,  then,  nre  everywhere  the 
san»>,  nnd  cveryAvhere  there  is  a  Protestant  witness  to  revenl 
them. 


CONCI.fSION. 

We  hnve  now  examined  with  stifficient,  perhaps  with  exces- 
sive, minuteness  the  history  of  missions  in  Oceaniea.  Upon 
that  history  avc  need  ofl'er  no  comment.  Protestant  writers 
have  sufficiently  performed  that  task,  nnd  have  even  accepted, 
at  least  in  part,  some  of  the  practical  conclusicms  which  it 
suggests.  It  is  from  tficm  we  have  learned  both  the  virtues  of 
the  Catludic  missionaries,  and  the  vices  of  their  rivals,— the 
constancy  displayed  by  the  converts  of  the  first,  nnd  the  im- 
mornlity"  nnd  misery  of  the  nominnl  disciples  of  the  Inst.  As 
early  as  1843,  Mr.  Jnrves,  the  nnti-Cntholic  historian  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  was  nlrendy  lamenting  that  "  from  present 
appenrances  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Romnn  Cntholicism  will 
eventually  settle  into  a  flourishing  sect."  Mr.  Olmsted,  a  graver 
but  equally  prejudiced  writer,  had  also  told  his  Americnn 
readers,  that  the  Catholic  missionaries  had  "  gained  a  perma- 
nent footing  upon  many  of  the  islnnds  of  the  Pacific  ;"  and  had 
added,  with  unconcealed  regret,  his  own  opinion,  that  "  their 

•  Life  in  the  ForeiU  of  the  Far  Fast,  by  Spengcr  St.  John,  F.E.GS.  Ac,  Ac, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  21}  vol.  ii ,  ch.  xiv.,  pp.  369,  375  (1862). 
+   Tour  in  S.  Africa,  \<y  J.  J.  Freenian,  ch.  xvi.,  p.  3b7. 
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icligiou  is  destined  to  Jtrtfo  the  ascendancy  iu  most  of  these 

islands."  .      .  •in 

Wc  have  seen  how  these  anticipations  were  gradually  accom- 
plished, throughout  all  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  in  spite  of 
nersecutions  prolonged  through  many  years  and  ox  cruelties 
Avhidh  would  have  been  more  consistent  in  Chinese  mandarins 
than  in  Protestant  ministers.  "  It  is  not  difficult  to  see, 
observes  Mr.  Hopkins  in  1862,  "  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  mth  its  open  doors,  free  sittings,  daily  mass  and 
vespers,  its  corps  of  teaching  and  visiting  nuns,  its  sacrament,i^ 
system  its  worship  addressed  to  the  mind  and  heart  through 
the  eye  and  ear,  as  well  as  by  the  word  to  the  understanding 
.  .  has  strongly  enlisted  the  almost  vacant  native  faculties. 

The  whole  narrative  is  now  before  us,— from  that  great  "  manv 
festation  of  pious  zeal"  which  was  displayed  in  the  voyage  o 
the  ship  Duff,  whose  passengers,  we  have  been  told,  exhibited 
reli^^ion  "  in  her  native  purity,"  to  the  death  of  the  Abb< 
Bachelot,  and  the  final  humiliation  of  his  assassins.  "Fron 
exclusive  missionary  influence,"  says  Mr.  Hopkins,  under  whicl 
they  so  long  groaned,  "the  Hawaiian  nation  has  escaped. 
The  inhabitants  of  other  groups,  we  have  seen,  have  finall; 
cast  off  the  same  control.  The  reign  of  missionary  dictators 
who  could  only  make  Christianity  hateful,  is  over,  and  th 
earthly  weapons  which  they  wielded  have  broken  to  pieces  ii 

their  hands.  ,.,,_•  ^    • 

With  the  past,  then,  thanks  to  the  candid  histones  ( 
Protestant  travellers,  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted ;  and  i 
we  desire  to  look  into  the  future,  the  actors  in  these  vane 
scenes  are  themselves  wiUing  to  assist  us  in  the  attempt.  1 
is  a  Protestant  missionary  Avho  assures  us,  in  language  worth 
of  himself  and  his  cause,  that  "  the  natives  of  the  South  Se 
Islands  appear  to  be  a  people  upon  whom  the  Mother  of  Hai 
lots"— that  is,  the  Cathohc  Church—"  shall  operate  for  tl 
purposes  of  superstition  and  error."t  It  is  thus  that  he  coi 
fesses  the  unwelcome  fact,  which  even  he  can  no  longer  den; 
that  the  battle  is  over,  and  the  victory  won.  And  then  th 
Protestant  witness  adds,  in  words  with  which  we  may  more  fit 
close  this  instructive  history  than  by  any  observation  of  oi 
own,  that  as  he  and  his  companions  failed  to  convert  the  nativi 
while  they  were  heathen,  their  only  remaining  hope  is  to  corru 
them  now  that  they  are  Christians.  He  admits  indeed  that  th 
will  be  considerably  more  difficult,  and  does  not  affect  to  1 
sanguine  of  success ;  but  he  is  willing  at  least  to  reveal  tl 

•  Sawuii,  &c.,  ch.  xxlv.,  p.  387. 

t  Friendly  and  Feyee  Island*,  p.  133. 
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final  issue  of  Protestant  missions  in  Oceanica,  and  the  real 
character  of  those  who  took  part  in  them,  in  these  notable 
terms :  "  Unless  we  bestir  ourselves,  the  probability  is,  that  we 
shall  have  to  convert  many  of  the  South  Sea  islanders  from 
l^opery,  instead  of  from  Heathenism,  which  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous." 
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MISSIONS     IN     AFRICA. 

More  than  a  thousand  years  after  the  Roman  Empire  hi 

liaised  away,  the  land  of  Africa— a  name  which  once  mclud 

onlv   the   provinces    of    Tunis    and    Tripoli -was  still  to  t 

inhabitants  of  Europe  only  the  narrow  hut  fertile  region  whii 

stretched  from  E;rypt  to  Morocco.     Of  the  vast  continent  whi 

extended  in  an  unbrokon  line  nearly  five  thousand  miles  towai 

tiie  south,  far  away  beyond  the  Atlas  mountains,  beyond  t 

great  Desert,  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  the  Niger,  and  t 

Seno"-al,  Europe  had  no  knowledge.     And  when  at  length, 

the  fifteenth   century   of  our  era,   the    mariners   of   PoT-tu; 

weathered  with  slow  and  hesitating  course  the  capes  Avliich  h 

barred  the  way  to  all  former  navigators;  planted  colonies 

the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Gambia ;  won  for  tb 

kin"-  the  new  title  of  "  Lord  of  Guinea ;"  established   tb 

apostolic  missionaries  in  the  heart  of  Congo ;  and  finally,  un 

the  guidance  of  Bartholomew  Diaz,  giized  with  wonder  and  a 

on  the  "  Stormy  Cape,"  which  from  that  moment  became  to 

Europe  the  "  Cape  of  Good  Hope;"  even  the  boldest  would  har 

have  ventured  to  predict  that  the  flag  of  Portugal  would  S( 

be  carried  past  it  in  triumph  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  on  his  ret 

from  the  Indies,  in  the  last  year  of  the  fifteenth  century.     I 

of  this  land,  of  which  every  bay,  and  gulf,  and  promontory,  h 

since  become  famiUar  to  us,  that  we  are  now  to  speak. 

In  attempting,  however,  to  trace  the  outUne  of  the  histor; 
missions  in  this  vast  continent,  we  encounter  for  the  first  t 
a  difficulty  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  In  the  narra 
which  Ave  have  now  to  present  there  can  be  neither  unity 
connection,  because  there  is  none  in  the  regions  to  whicl 
refers.  The  four  extremities  of  Africa,  corresponding  with 
cardinal  points,  have  been  hitherto  as  completely  isolated  f 
one  another  as  though  the  united  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
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Pacific  were  spread  between  them.  Egypt  is  almost  as  cffiu:- 
tually  separated  from  Guinea,  Morocco  from  Abyssinia,  Tunis 
from  Kaffraria,  Angola  from  Natal,  as  though  the  Andes  had 
been  piled  on  the  Himalayas  to  part  them  asunder.  It  is  not 
onc^  nation  or  people  of  which  we  havt;  now  to  speak,  but  many ; 
distinct  in  their  origin,  their  history,  and  their  customs.  In 
one  respect  only  they  seem  to  have  a  common  destiny.  When 
the  prophet  of  old  proclaimed  the  curse  of  the  Avenger  upon 
lEgypt  and  Ethiopia ;  when  he  said  to  the  first,  "  I  will  deliver 
Egypt  into  the  hand  of  cruel  masters,*  and  to  the  second, 
"  Woe  to  the  land  which  is  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia ;"  t 
the  malediction  was  not  for  a  time,  but  for  ages  and  genera- 
tions, mighty  enough  to  over-leap  the  frontiers  of  inany  lands, 
and  to  run  like  a  consuming  fire  through  all  the  wide  plains  of 
Africa,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  tlu;  mouths 
of  the  Nile  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  And  so  enduring,  as  it  seems, 
has  been  this  ancient  curse — thougl  ,ve  are  sure  it  has  changed 
its  character  since  the  coming  of  tue  Redeemer — that  even  at 
the  present  '..our  it  appears  a  kind  of  paradox  to  speak  of 
rchgion  in  connection  with  Africa,  as  palpable  as  if  we  were  to 
search  for  the  snows  of  the  Caucasus,  or  the  cool  streams  which 
tliey  discharge,  in  the  burning  sands  of  the  Sahara ;  so  that  we 
are  almost  tempted  to  turn  away  with  doubt  and  fear  from  any 
inquiry  into  the  religious  annals  of  a  land  whose  history  seems 
to  be  summed  up  in  this  one  fact — that  it  is  still,  after  a  thou- 
sand years,  the  home  of  the  Moor,  the  Negro,  and  the  Kaffir. 

Yet  even  here  we  shall  trace  once  more  the  contrast  which 
it  is  our  purpose  to  illustrate  in  all  lands ;  even  here  we  shall 
see,  as  we  have  seen  elsevl* re,  the  unchanging  beauty  and 
power  of  the  Church,  the  feeL'.;ness  and  confusion  of  the  Sects  ; 
even  here  we  shall  learn  what;  manner  of  men  they  arc,  and 
Avhat  they  can  accomplish,  who  bear  a  Divine  commission ;  and 
also,  what  comes  of  pretending  to  do  an  apostle's  work  without 
an  apostle's  vocation. 


MOKOCCO. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  northern  provinces— Algiers  and 
Morocco,  the  Numidia  and  Mauritania  of  the  Romans ;  Tunis 
and  Tripoli,  the  Africa  Propria,  whence  Carthage  sent  fortli 
her  fleets  against  the  mistress  of  the  world  ;  and  I'lgypt,  wheix) 
even  now  the  promise  begins  to  be  fuliiiled  which  said  of  old, 
"  In  that  day  there  shall  be  an  altar  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of 


*  Isaiai  xix.  i. 


t  xviii.  1. 
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EcTVDt."  A  few  words,  however,  must  suffice,  for  we  have 
hereafter  to  pursue  our  way  round  all  the  long  coasts  of  Africa; 
and  it  is  not  here  that  the  Cross  has  won  its  accustomed 
triumphs,  nor  the  Church  her  wonted  victories,  though  here 
St  Axig^i  tine  preached,  and  St.  Louis  died.  "  With  St  Austin," 
sas  a  modern  writer,  "  the  Church  of  Africa  expired."*  Ahead 
in  the  third  century,  schism  and  heresy,  sure  precursors  ol  hna, 
apostasy,  had  spread  like  a  plague  along  the  southern  shores  o: 
the  Mediterranean  ;  till  in  the  sixth,  the  avenging  hordes  came 
out  of  Arabia  which  in  the  fifteenth  were  to  vanquish  the  las 
Constantine  in  the  capital  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  bar 
barism  swept  away  in  a  common  destruction  both  rehgion  an( 

*^^lt  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  offer  even  a  sketch  of  th 
earlier  history  of  these  ill-fated  provinces.  Corrupted  almos 
from  the  beginning  by  heresiarchs  of  every  school,— at  one  tim 
over-run  by  Donatists;  at  another  convulsed  by  the  Aria 
excesses;  or  cruelly  scourged  by  the  Vandal  kings,  with  Avhoi 
the  Donatists  leagued  themselves  out  of  hatred  to  the  Church  ; 
or  vet  more  grievously  chastised  by  the  Arab  inundation  undt 
the  Cahph  Omar  in  547,  till  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  lat« 
the  Roman  name  was  finally  effaced  from  Africa,  and  the  Moo: 
embraced  the  religion  of  their  Arab  conquerors,  -these  imhapp 
lands  are  still  paying  the  penalty  of  guilt  not  yet  absolve, 
and  even  at  the  present  hour,  with  the  exception  of  a  sing 
resrion,  are  the  special  field  of  that  "great  and  momentoi 
struggle  between  Islamism  and  Paganism"!  of  which  Afn( 
has  been  the  most  remarkable  theatre  during  nearly  a  thousai 

vcars.  ,    .  „ .      ,  i      .1, 

If  however,  the  provinces  of  North  Africa  have  not  yet  be< 
reconverted  from  the  Mahometan  apostasy,  it  has  not  been  f 
want  either  of  apostles  or  martyrs.  Thirty-nine  houses 
Trinitarians  were  founded  in  England  in  the  twelfth  centui 
wJiose  members  were  bound  by  vow  "  to  gather  and  carry  ah 
into  Barbary  for  the  redemption  of  slaves."§  In  the  single  ye 
1261,  more  than  two  hundred  Franciscans  were  martyred  by  t 
Mussulmans  ;  and  not  long  after,  as  if  this  were  an  incomph 
sacrifice,  one  hundred  and  ninety  Dominicans  received  from  t 
same  hands  the  baptism  of  blood.||  We  may  not  stay  to  reli 
their  history.  They  knew  what  destiny  awaited  them :  : 
from  Lyons  and  Genoa,  from  Rome  and  Na^iles,  they  humed 

•  L'Afrique  Chritienne,  par  M.  Jean  Yanoski,  p.  46. 

+  E^oire  de  la  Domination  des  Vandalet  en  Afrique,  par  Yanoski,  p.  86. 

I  Barth,  TraeeJ*  i»  4/'«ca,  preface,  p.  22.  v  •     „  oofl 
§  The  nilars  of  Hercules,  by  David  Urquhart,  Esq.,  M.P.,  ch.  u.,  p.  ZBO. 

II  Honrion,  tome  i.,  oh.  vi.,  p.  81. 
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the  battle-field,  content  to  shod  their  Llood  that  othors  mi;;ht 
one  day  gain  the  victory,  of  which  Mud  blood  was  to  ho  tlio 
l)rice.  Forty  years  earher,  in  121}),  St.  Francis  ofAssisi  loft 
Ancona  on  the  same  errand;  but  though  even  the  forooious 
Woslem  bowed  in  reverence  before  liini,  and  deolarod  tluit  "Gud 
alone  could  have  formed  such  a  munt'  he  gained  admirers  only 
and  not  disciples  ;  and  at  length  wan  forced  to  admit,  in  spit(>  of 
the  charity  which  filled  his  soul,  that  their  hour  was  not  yot 
come,  and  to  speak  to  his  fellow-labourers  those  momoriiblo 
words,  "  Away  from  this  place  ;  let  us  fly ;  let  us  fly  far  from 
these  too  humane  barbarians,  whom  we  can  neither  compel  to 
adore  our  Master,  nor  to  persecute  us  who  are  His  servants."* 

Yet  Africa  was  not  abandoned  by  Christian  diarity,  ever  as 
ingenious  in  repairing  defeats  as  patient  in  enduring  them.  In 
1G30,  the  Franciscan  John  do  Prado,  still  houourod  as  the 
patron  of  Tangier,  sealed  with  his  blood  the  new  mission  which 
he  had  founded,  and  of  which  a  living  writer  observes,  "  There 
is  nothing  more  sorrowftil,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  than 
the  history  of  this  mission,  perpetually  destroyed,  jet  per- 
petually springing  up  again  from  the  ashes  of  the  martyrs. "f 
In  1646,  the  institute  of  the  Lazarist  Fathers,  who  are  now 
scattered  through  the  whole  East,  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to 
those  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  was  founded  by  St.  Vincent  of  Paul. 
Other  religious  societies  had  preceded  it,  and  it  was  to  the 
Fathers  of  the  Order  of  Mercy  that  the  ca])tive  Cervantes,  Ayhile 
planning  in  hit*  dungeon  the  liberation  of  twenty-five  thousand 
Christian  prisoners,  owed  his  OAvn  redemption  from  the  Moors.J 
But  of  all  the  missionary  communities  which  have  chosen 
Africa  for  the  field  of  their  labours,  none  have  surpassed  the 
children  of  St.  Vincent ;  who,  as  Count  St.  Marie  relates  in 
1845,  not  only  "rendered  important  services  to  comniorce,  but 
many  of  them  acquired  great  influence  with  the  Deys,  who 
often  appealed  to  them  for  counsel  in  questions  of  difficulty. 
Their  influence  has  protected  the  Christians  from  much 
misery."§  And  another  Algerian  authority  notices  the  still 
more  striking  fact,  thlit  when  France,  in  a  moment  of  delirium, 
cast  out  the  family  of  one  of  her  noblest  sons,  Tunis  afforded 
them  protection  and  succour.  "  The  venerable  establishment 
founded  by  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,"  says  Baron  Baude,  "  received 
prn*2ction  from  the  Divan  when,  in  an  access  of  stupid  impiety, 
the  Convention  destroyed  it.     A  Catholic  church  was  conse- 

*  " Les  Muurcs  gont  les  homines  leg  plus  doux  de  la  Barbaric"    Alger,  yt^r 
M.  P.  Kozet,  p.  9. 

+  Le  Maroc,  par  M.  (Jodard,  p.  IG. 

X  Aliferia,  Past  and  Present,  by  J.  H.  Blofeld,  Esq.,  p.  297. 

§  Algeria  in  1845,  by  Count  St.  5!nrie,  ch.  v.,  p.  185 ;  English  cditiuli.  : 
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crated   at  Tunis,  and  the  ministers   of  the  Dey   contributed 
sixteen  thousand  piastres  towards  its  construction."* 

Even  in  Morocco,  it  Avas  not  till  the  year  1822  that  the 
Franciscans  were  finally  restricted  by  the  Sultan  to  Tangier, 
and  that  the  Catholic  Church  ceased  to  be  represented  throughout 
the  empire,  except  by  a  single  religious  of  the  province  of  San 
Diego  in  Andalusia.  "The  revolutionary  follies  from  which 
Spain  has  failed  to  preserve  herself  have  caused  this  result," 
says  a  French  missionary,  filled  with  the  generous  ardour  of  his 
order  and  nation ;  "  and  if  the  province  of  San  Diego  has  nc 
longer  strength  to  cultivate  the  heritage  of  its  fathers,  more 
energetic  workuxMi  will  receive  from  the  Holy  See  its  abandoned 
patrimony."t  But  we  must  revert  for  a  moment,  before  wc 
consider  the  actual  state  of  religion  in  Nca'th  Africa,  to  an  earliei 
epoch. 

The  story  of  the  combats  of  the  childien  of  St.  Dominic  and 
St.  Francis,  by  wIkjsc  blood  the  sterile  soil  of  Africa  was  so  ofter 
moistened,  and  to  whom  its  future  conversion  Avill  be  mainlj 
due,  need  not  be  recounted  here.  Whatever  divine  charity  coult 
inspire,  or  superhuman  valour  attempt,  was  dared  by  men  wh( 
were  so  little  discouraged  by  what  seemed  perpetual  failure,  tha 
it  Avas  the  sure  promise  of  tribulation  which  most  powerful!] 
attracted  them  to  this  thankless  land.  Some  were  capture* 
even  before  they  could  touch  its  shores;  others  fell  almos 
within  sight  of  the  vessel  Avhich  they  had  scarcely  quitted 
while  the  rest  carried  hope  and  consolation  to  many  a  captiy 
whose  bonds  they  lightened  by  sharing  them,  or  wasted  away  ii 
dungeons  which  their  presence  converted  into  sanctuaries. 

And  the  toils  of  these  victims  Avere  not  in  vain,  though  th 
Moslem  thought  their  defeat  final,  and  the  Avorld  deemed  thei 
Avork  madness.  The  Church  Avill  yet  reap  the  harvest  of  Avhic 
they  planted  th."  seed.  It  is  to  what  they  did  Avhile  on  eartl 
and  perhaps  still  more  to  Avhat  they  have  done  since  they  quitte 
it,  that  Ave  may  attribute  the  bhght  Avhich  has  noAv  fallen  upo 
Islamism,  once  so  arrogant  and  mighty,  and  the  ignominy  an 
decrepitude  in  which  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  Cross  is  pinin 
aAvay  before  the  eyes  of  Christendom,  no  longer  united,  in  arn 
or  n  fiiith,  against  the  common  foe.  The  dead  have  won  tl 
Aactory  of  Avhich  the  living  are  to  gather  the  spoils. 

id  already,  as  Ave  shall  see  more  fully  Avhen  Ave  enter  tl 
lai  'vhich  lie  to  the  east  of  the  Nile,  the  blood  of  the  niarty 
is  yielduig  its  accustomed  fruit.     If  St.  Francis  fled  aAvay  fro: 


*  L'Algine,  par  le  Baron  Baude,  ex-Commiasaire  du  Roi  en  Afrique,  tome  i 
p.  368. 
f  L»  Maroo,  p.  18. 
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a  people  who  offered  to  himself  the  homage  which  they  refused 
to  his  Master,  the  children  of  St.  Francis  have  at  this  day  altars 
at  Jerusalem,  at  Bethh'heni,  at  Nazareth,  "  wherever  the  history 
of  the  redemption  has  left  a  memorial."  This  has  been  their 
reward.  Aiul  the  same  recompense  another  Saint  seems  to  have 
won  for  North  Africa.  When  St.  Louis  lay  on  his  bed  of  ashes, 
assisted  in  his  last  monionts  by  the  Uishop  of  Tunis,  and 
exclaiming  with  his  latest  breath,  "  For  the  love  of  God  let  us 
obtain  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Tunis ;"  in  that  hour,  as 
a  Christian  writer  of  our  own  age  observes,  "  he  obtained  for 
France  the  privilege  of  one  day  regenerating  Africa."*  Let  us 
see  how  far  France  has  fulfilled  her  mission,  and  with  what 
prospects  of  future  success. 


ALGERIA  AKD  TUNIS. 

Once  more  we  shall  be  able  to  refer,  as  in  former  chapters, 
to  Protestant  writers,  whom  Providence  seems  everywhere  to 
employ  to  this  end ;  and  our  first  witness  is  an  eminent  clergy- 
man of  the  Established  Church,  widely  known  amongst  his 
countrymen  as  an  able  and  learned  writer.  This  gentleman 
will  inform  us,  Avith  the  candour  which  might  be  expected  in 
so  distinguished  a  ])erson,  that  the  Church  still  produces  in  the 
nineteenth  century  exactly  the  same  class  of  evangelists  whom 
St.  Augustine  led  in  the  fifth  and  St.  Francis  in  the  thirteenth. 

Of  the  See  of  Algiers,  and  its  two  first  occupants,  Mr, 
Blakesley  speaks  in  the  following  terms :  "  The  See  has  since 
its  constitution  been  filled  by  prelates  of  gi'eat  zeal  and  intel- 
ligence, and  the  influence  of  the  clergy  has  done  much  towards 
improving  the  character  of  the  European  part  of  the  population." 
Their  first  efforts  were  directed,  as  charity  required,  to  the  ame- 
lioration of  that  vagabond  class  of  soldiers  and  adventui-ers  who 
swarmed  in  Algeria  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  invasion,  and 
whose  coarse  immoralities  were  a  scandal  even  to  the  natives  j 
so  that  the  Kabyles,  as  Colonel  Walmsley  notices,  were  accus- 
tomed to  say  of  the  French,  "  they  do  not  follow  the  doctrines 
which  they  profess."t 

They  might  well  say  it,  considering  the  character  which  even 
French  writers  have  given  both  of  the  military  and  civil  colonists 
of  Algeria.  Not  only  the  common  soldiers,  by  their  boastful 
impiety,  have  too  often  shocked  both  the  Moor  and  the  Arab ; 
but  even   amongst   the   officers,   as   Count   St.  Marie  relates, 

•  Barcn  Henrion. 

t  Sketejiet  of  Algeria,  by  H.  M.  Walmsley,  p.  138  (1858). 
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"  there  arc  few  examples  of  honourable  conduct."  If  Frnnc( 
has  done  more  than  any  modern  nation  to  promote  the  glory  o 
God,  she  has  also  done  niore  to  outrage  it.  "  Since  you 
reli},non  is  so  noble  and  beneficent,"  said  Abd-el-Kader  to  th 
Vicar-General  of  Algiers,  "  why  do  not  the  French  obsery 
it?"*  And  the  answer  which  some  of  them  have  made  to  tin 
reproach  is  a  cynical  jest  such  as  the  following:  "  Depui 
l'6v6quc  et  le  procureur-general,"  says  M.  Tellissier,  "  jusqu'a 
sacristain  et  an  garde  ehampfitre,  on  pourrait  ti.  la  rigueur  s 
passer  de  tout  en  Alg^rie,  mais   on  ne   saurait   se  passer  d 

l'ann^e."t 

It  was  Avitli  the  embarrassments  resulting  from  the  profanenes 

of  his  own  countrymen  that  the  first  Bishop  of  Algiers  had  1 

contend,  and  amongst  his  greatest  difficulties  his  successor  sti 

reckons   "  des   discours   d'une   infernale   perversity    tenus  au 

indigenes.":]:     So  notorious  was  the  misconduct  of  the  Frenc 

soldiery,  and  especially  of  their  officers,  that  the  Shereef  Kebi 

who  had  fought  them,  said  to  Mr.  Richardson,  "  The  French  a 

a  people  without  religion,  or  faith  in  their  words  and  promises,' 

so  easy  is  it  for  one  immoral  and  unbelieving  class  to  compromi 

a  whole  nation,  and  to  neutralize  the  labours  of  apostolic  me 

Avhose   teaching  is    frustrated    by   their   impiety,    and   who 

example  is  nullified  by  their   vices.     It  was  m  the  hope 

applying  some  remedy  to  these  evils,  that  Marshal  Bugeai 

commanded  the  attendance  of  the  troops  at  public  worship,  " 

secure  the  respect  of  the  Arabs  ;"||  but   the  influence  of  tl: 

eminent  person  seems  to  have  been  exerted  in  vain,  since  i 

English  traveller  inforais  us,  in  1860,  that  he  actually  hea 

General  Desvaux  deliver  an  address  at  Tuggurt,  from  the  pulj 

of  a  mosque,  in   which  he  exhorted  his  hta^crs  to  "retu 

thanks  to  God  and  the  Prophet  for  the  blessings  which  Fran 

has  brought  you."1f     It  is  fair  .to  add,  that  French  soldiers 

not  always  perform  so  scandalous  a  mission. 

Even  the  civil  administration,  infected  by  the  spurio 
liberalism  of  the  age,  and  adopting  the  maxims  of  govemmc 
which  modern  statesmen  have  consented  to  bon-ow  from  Pi 
testant  sources,  has  often  been  openly  hostile  to  the  progress 
religion.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  were  ordered  to  remove  t 
crucifix  from  their  hospitals, — a  command  which  thf  y  refused 
obey, — lest  the  sensitive  conscience  of  the  Aiab  should 

•  Annals, 

^  La  Colonisation  Militaire  en  Algirie,  par  E.  Pelliwier,  p.  18. 
X  Lettre  Pastorale  de   Monseigneur  Pavy;    Orateurs  SacrSa,  tome  Ixxs 
p.  1082;  Ed.  Migne. 

§  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  229  ^858). 
II  Urquhart,  Pillars  of  Eercvles,  ch.  vi.,  p.  98. 
%  The  Qreat  Sahara,  by  H.  B.  Tristram,  M.A.,  &c.,  ch.  six.,  p.  826. 
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>r  £.  Pelliuier,  p.  18. 
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a,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  229  Q868). 

1.  98. 
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wounded  !  and  a  formal  constirc  was  addrcssiMl  by  tlio  Minister 
of  War  to  the  Bishop  of  Algiers,  in  IS 4(5,  fin-  not  repressing 
clficaciously  the  "proselyting  schemes"  of  the  Sisters,* — wliieli 
consisted  in  recommending  tluur  dying  patients  to  have  a  caro 
for  their  souls.  As  late  as  1850,  the  celebrated  I'ere  do 
Ravignan  presented  a  memorial  to  the  minister,  in  which  ho 
solicited  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Arabs,  and  the 
petition  appears  to  have  received  no  reply,  f 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  discouragements  that  the  first  , 
Ah^erian  prelate  commenced  his  formidable  mission ;  while  two 
priests  in  Algiers,  one  at  Oran,  and  another  at  Bone,  comprised 
In  1839,  as  Mr.  Blakesley  remarks,  "the  whole  of  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment  in  the  French  possessions  of  North 
Africa."  Within  seven  years,  however,  the  bishop,  Mgi-.  Dupuch, 
"  had  established,  almost  entirely  at  his  own  cost  and  that  of 
his  friends,  forty -seven  churches  and  chapels,  and  forty  almonries, 
hospitals,  prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  oth(!r  institutions,  which 
employed  thirty-nine  regular  and  three  supernumerary  priests, 
besides  a  large  immber  of  Sisters  of  Charity." 

A  French  authority  observes  that,  by  the  year  1 846,  he  had 
ninety-one  priests,  sixty  churches,  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
Sisters  of  various  orders.  $  Such  were  the  works  of  the  first 
Bishop  of  Algiers,  of  whom  the  great  leader  of  the  Arabs,  even 
when  flying  from  the  French  arms,  said  to  the  Abb^  Suchet, 
"  I  know  all  that  he  has  done  for  Algeria,  and  have  a  great 
veneration  for  his  person."  §  So  universal  is  the  admission 
both  of  his  private  virtues  and  of  the  success  of  his  labours,  that 
M.  St.  Marc  Girardin  could  say,  with  general  approval,  "  Of  all 
our  establishments  in  Algiers,  the  strongest  and  most  efficacious 
is  the  bishopric."  || 

"  M.  Pavy,  the  successor  of  M.  Dupuch,  carried  on  the  work 
which  the  other  had  begun  with  no  less  tact  than  vigour,  and 
so  far  as  French  power  is  consolidated  in  Northern  Africa,  it  is 
mainly  due  to  the  moral  influence  of  the  clergy."  And  then 
Mr.  Blakesley,  a  witness  as  capable  as  he  is  truthful,  describes, 
as  far  as  a  stranger  could,  by  what  process  that  influence  was 
acquired.  "They  operate  upon  the  natives,  not  by  formal 
attacks  upon  their  creed,  but  by  those  works  of  charity  which 

*  La  Colonisation  de  I'Algirle,  par  LouU  de  Baudicoar,  cb.  vii.,  p.  265  (1856). 

^  Viedu  It.  P.  Xavier  de  Ravignan,  par  le  P.  A.  de  Ponlevoy,  tome  ii.,  p.  160. 
"  J'ai  tenu  en  mes  mains,  j'ai  copi^,  et  je  ponrrais  prodnire  un  rapport  oil  Ton 
demande  enfin  au  gouvemement  de  prot^ger  lea  malades  contre  le  zele  fanatique 
du  prfitre  qui  les  tue."  Let  Franqais  en  AlgSrie,  par  Louis  Veuillot ;  ch.  xix., 
p.  267  (1845). 

X  Histoire  de  la  Conquite  d' Alger,  par  M.  AliVed  Nettemcnt,  p.  624. 

§  AnnaU. 

II  Quoted  by  the  Rev.  Thomai  Dehuy,  Tht  Canary  Itlea,  &c.,  ch,  ssiv.,  p.  301 . 
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common  to  ChtiHt  iinity  imil  Islam,  ami  which  more  than 
any  other  r('li<;iovs  ju  i  are  apprcciatcil  hy  the  votaries  of  the 
hitter.  The  hospitals  especially,  into  which  the  M(»slem  \)o])u- 
latiou  i^  freely  achnitted,  ami  the  service  of  which  is,  in  many 
cases,  p(!rformed  by  females  of  one  or  other  of  the  r(li^,'ious 
(n-(lers.  exercise  a  powerful  influence,  and  most  deservedly  so, 
over  the  conciu.  red  race.  I  visited  one  of  these — the  civil 
hospital  at  Oran — and  was  exceedinK;lv  struck  with  the  ajjpear- 
ance  of  cleanliness,  order,  comfort,  and  even  oheerfnhiess,  which 
n'i;;ned  throughout.  The  calm  demeanour  of  the  Sisters  seemed 
to  be  felt  lik((  a  sunbeam  in  the  chamber  of  death.  There  was 
no  sourness  of  look,  no  parade  of  self-devotion,  no  expression  of 
the  least  wish  for  anythinj.?  but  more  ample  space  to  enable 
them  to  receive  all  the  patients  that  offered.  I  talked  of  the 
inihealthiness  of  the  summer  season,  Avhen  the  wards  would  be 
full  of  fever  patients ;  but  I  could  not  elicit  a  word  implyuij^ 
that  they  themselves  would  then  be  exposed  to  gri>at(  r  risk,  or 
compelled  to  greater  labour.  The  Apostle's  exhortation  to  let 
w(fiks  of  mercy  be  done  with  cheerfulness  came  forcibly  into 
my  mind,  Avhen  I  thouf:;ht  of  the  conventional  unction  in  which 
the  i)hilanthropists  of  London  platforms  are  wont  to  indulge."* 
Other  Catholic  institutions  receive  from  Mr.  IJlakesley  equally 
generous  mitice,  and  especially  the  orphan  asylums  originated  by 
Pere  Ikumault,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  conducted  with  the 
most  auspicious  results,  in  spite  of  the  vexatious  meddling  of  the 
administration,  which  tried  to  extort  from  him  a  pledge  that  he 
would  not  convert  the  orphans  to  Christianity  !  The  Marechal 
liugeaud,  to  whom  he  appealed,  decided  that  as  he  was  the  real 
lather  of  the  poor  o\itcasts,  he  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleased 
"  with  his  own  children."  f  In  1850,  he  had  two  hundred  and 
seventy  orphans  under  his  charge  ;  in  1855,  they  had  increased 
to  four  hundred  and  ninety. 

Finally,  Mr.  lilakesley  observes  that  in  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  the  French  occupation,  in  spite  of  the  decay  of  noble  traditions 
once  dear  to  the  heart  of  France,  the  civil  administration,  learn- 
ing wisdom  from  experience,  had  provided  thirty-seven  new 
churches,  "  independently  of  others  due  to  private  efforts,"  an^ 
that  within  the  same  brief  period  the  ecclesiastical  establishmeni 
had  increased  to  four  vicars-general  and  about  one  hundred 
priests,  a  nmnber  since  largely  increaseil. 

Thus  far  France  has  proved  that  she  is  not  unequal  to  th( 
mission  which  Providence  has  imposed  upon  her.  A  centurj 
of  revolutions  may  have  changed  her  who  once  rejoiced  to  at 
"  the  most  Christian"  nation,— too  many  of  her  sons  may  hav( 

•  Four  Afontht  i»  Algeria,  pp.  43-48. 
f  De  fiaudicour,  oh.  yii.,  p.  292. 
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daily  readies  her  fi 
here  is  one  more  | 
company  of  that  .i 
in  the  nineteenth 

"On  tlie  spot  will 
by  the  Frejich,'' 


embraced  the  impious  maxims  of  a  shallow  and  inept  pliildsophy 
— even  her  soldiers,  throwing  away  the  biiimerof  the  (/'ro>s  under 
winch  their  fathers  fought,  may  have  proved  tliat  the  same  men 
ciui  bo  physically  brave  and  morally  cowards,  can  face  with  ii 
smile  the  assault  of  an  «'nemy  while  tli(>y  meanly  cringe  before 
the  sarcasm  of  a  comrade  ;  but  France  is  still  mighty  to  atone 
for  the  crimes  of  her  apostiile  children,  still  rich  enough  in  the 
treasures  of  grace    nnd     visdom   to  supply  the  demaiul  which 

..  ry  hind  for  evangelical  labourers;  and 
t  li  r  inexhaustil)lc  strenj^th,  one  more 
I  I  lo  ])iia1anx  which  sIk;  offers,  even 
•'IV  the  service  of  the  Church. 
.1  't]('  of  Staoueli  was  fought  and  won 
say-*  a  rec<'nt  Knglish  writer,  "a  large  convent 
now  stands," — fit  memorial  of  a  victory  Avhieh  gave  to  North 
Africa  the  first  ])ri»miso  of  Christianity  and  civilization.  That 
convent  and  its  inmates  ar(>  thtis  described  in  1857  by  another 
witness,  an  Anglican  clergyman,  candid  enough  to  avow  the 
impressions  which  they  produced  on  a  heart  sufficiently  delicate 
and  refined  to  api)reciate  them.  "  The  establishment  at 
Staoueli,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davies,  "  is  remarkable  enough 
in  its  features  to  require  no  surreptitious  aid  to  render  it  an 
object  of  the  deepest  interest  to  every  thinking  mind ;  and  it  is 
impossible  for  any  (me  to  visit  it  without  pleasure  and  advantage 
to  himself."  Mr.  Davies  was  admitted  into  the  chapel  of  the 
convent,  and  thus  describes  what  he  saw  :  "  Never  was  deyotion 
more  fervent  and  fixed  than  theirs  appeared  to  be  ;  not  an  eye 
was  lifted  nor  a  muscle  moved  to  indicate  that  our  presence  dis- 
tracted their  thoughts  ;  body  and  soul  were  engaged  together 
profoundly  in  the  great  work  of  adoration.  The  contemplation 
of  this  solemn  scene  has  left  its  impression  on  our  memories, 
and  we  pray  for  abstraction  in  prayer  like  that  of  the  monks  of 
Staoueli."  And  these  monks,  whose  "  indolent"  and  "  useless" 
lives  have  long  formed  one  of  the  world's  most  popular  jests, 
"  have  established,"  as  Colonel  Walmsley  tells  us,  "  one  of  the 
finest  model  farms  in  Algeria ;"  and  have  even  completed,  as 
Mr.  Blakesley  adds,  "  the  collection  of  a  series  of  important 
meteorological  observations."  Devotion,  agriculture,  and  science 
are  the  occupations  of  the  community  at  Staoueli ;  and  Mr. 
Davies  waH  probably  not  mistaken  Avhen  he  inferred  from  "  their 
mild  and  smiling  coiuitenances,  which  indicated  nothing  but 
rest  and  sweet  contentment,"  that  "  it  was  that  '  peace  which 
passeth  all  imderstandiug'  Avhich  these  men  so  unmistakably 
enjoyed."* 

•  Algiert  in  1857,  by  tho  ReV.  V.  W,  L.  Davies,  M.A  ,  Vicar  of  Ardllngfleet, 
p.  63. 
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S»ioh  nro  tlic  men  whom  Fvnnco  spiid'*  to  do  the  work  of  Oc 
in  Aluoriii.  That  tlicv  will  iiltiniiitcly  Nuccccd  in  their  hoi 
misNion  wo  may  rcaHoiuihly  ht'licvc  :  and  already  the  tokiiii^ 
Biioeess  are  hceominn  nwinifest  hoth  toChriNtian  and  Mnssnlma: 
The  very  legends  of  the  Arahs,  and  those  mysterioiiN  pri'dietioi 
wliich  in  all  h^vh  have  isMuetl  even  from  na^aii  lipw,  i.  '  'hk 
the  future  lriun>|)h  of  the  Ohristian  law.  Not  only  in  Al  ;eri 
hut  even  thmunhout  the  Sahara,  Hueh  ominous  voices  arc  hear 
deelarinij;  the  comiuK  fall  of  Inlam.  "  This  is  so  Roneral  j 
idea,"  say-i  a  recent  Afriean  traveller,  "  that  even  the  i^nora 
Mahomedans  of  the  Kast  firmly  helieve  that  the  Amhura,  ^ 
(Jhristian  jjopnlation  of  Abyssinia,  will  at  a  future  time  sei 
Mecca,  and  destroy  the  temple."*  One  hundred  and  thir 
years  ago,  as  General  Marey  notices,  the  French  invasion  w 
prophesied  by  the  Hadji  Aissa,  a  marabout  of  Laghouat ;  ai 
the  prophecy,  which  was  repeated  to  the  General  by  a  line 
descendant  of  Aissa,  contains,  amongst  others,  the  foUowii 
verses : 

"A  Chriitian  array,  protected  by  Ood,  advancM  towardi  vm." 

"  The  power  of  the  Christians  will  have  no  limiti." 

"  The  Mosques  will  bo  abandoned." 

"  The  religion  of  the  faithful  is  dead  at  Algieri."  f 

A  succession  of  remarkable  events  has  conspired  to  confu 
these  anticipations.  One  of  the  earliest  converts  was  the  w 
of  the  Bey  of  Con-^tantina,  as  one  of  the  latest  has  been 
daughter  of  Abd-el-Kader,  now  a  Sister  of  Charity  ;  and  thou 
hitherto  insignificant  in  number,  almost  every  class — Aral 
floors,  and  Jews — has  proved  itself  open  to  Christian  influem 
But  it  is  the  gradual  and  almost  universal  destruction  of  ancic 
prejudices,  and  the  tardy  recognition  of  the  immense  superior 
of  the  Christian  race,  which  more  especially  claims  attenti( 
By  the  year  1843,  three  mosques  in  the  capital  had  alrea 
become  Catholic  churches  ;$  and  when  the  central  mosque 
Algiers  was  solemnly  blessed  for  Christian  worship,  it  was  I 
Mufti  Ben  Ekbati  who  said  to  General  Count  D'Erlon,  in  woi 
of  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  significance :  "  C 
mosque  will  change  its  worship  without  changing  its  master, 
the  God  of  the  Christians  is  also  our  God."§ 

The  change  of  feeling  which  such  notable  words  imply j 

*  Travels  in  Southern  Ah/ttima,  &c,,  by  Charles  Johniton,  M.B.C.S.,  to! 
oh.  xvii.,  p.  267  (1844.). 

f  See  Alyeria  and  Tunis,  by  Captain  J.  Clark  Kennedy,  voL  L,  ch.  xL,  p.  2 
and  Mgirie,  par  M.  E.  Carette,  pp.  121-2. 

1  Algeria,  by  J.  Reynell  Morell,  ch.  v.,  p.  84. 

§  St.  Marie,  ch.  v.,  p.  192. 
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manifested  In  a  thousand  ways.  Already  "  the  Arabs  of  Algeria," 
says  Count  Saint  Marie,  "  respect  the  Catholic  priest  as  mueli 
as  they  do  the  marabout."  He  notices  also  the  extraordinary 
affection  displayed  by  the  Arab  and  Moorish  students  at  El  liiar 
towards  the  Jesuits,  and  especially  toAvards  Father  Ih-umault, 
the  founder  of  that  institution,  from  Avhich  the  bishop  hopes 
hereafter  to  obtain  a  native  clergy.  "  It  is  but  justice,"  adds 
this  Avriter,  "to  the  Jesuits  to  say,  that  their  conduct  in  this  land 
of  misery  and  suffering  is  admirable.  .  .  .  There  is  no  calamity 
which  they  do  not  endeavour  to  alleviate ;  and  the  French 
jsoldiery,  though  Uttle  inclined  to  bigotry,  respect  these  men 
for  their   uniform   courage   and  devotedness   to   the   cause   of 

humanity."*  „   ,    .     ,.  /.       , 

Even  Enghsh  Protestants,  in  spite  of  their  distaste  lor  the 
rehgion  which  alone  forms  such  men,  are  constrained  to  utter  a 
cry  of  admiration  in  contemplating  their  virtues.     "  The  Padr6 
Guiseppe,"  says  the  daughter  of  a  British  Consul-General  at 
AHers,  "  was  born  of  a  high  and  noble  family,"  but  concealed 
his"  name  with  so  much  success,  that  "  I  believe  it  was  never 
heard  in  the  land  of  his  voluntary  exile."     "  From  the  instant 
he  set  his  foot  on  the  shore  of  Algeria,  in  the  habit  of  a  rehgious 
order,  his  every  moment  had  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
unfortunate  brethren."     In  that  service  he  expended  "  the  pro- 
duce of  the  sale  of  all  his  great  landed  estates,"  and  then  his 
life.     Such  was  his  "  charity,  holiness,  and  exceeding  humiUty, 
that  the  Mahomedans  undeviatingly  shewed  him  the  greatest 
respect,  and  spoke  of  him  with  scarcely  less  admiration  than  the 
Christians."     Thrice  he   was  stricken  with  the  plague,  but 
recovered,  so  that  "  the  Moors  used  to  think  he  had  a  charmed 
hfe."    The  furniture  of  his  cell  was  "  a,  straw  paillasse,"  and 
when   a  friend  of  the  narrator  sent  to  the  old  man,  who  had 
abandoned  honours  and  wealth  to  follow  Christ,  a  supply  of 
mattrasses  and  Unen,  they  were  secretly  given  away  to  "  two 
poor  suffering  old  slaves."     He  died  at  eighty  years  of  age. 
"May  my  life,"   says   this  lady— who  still  finds  courage  to 
lament  "the  great  dereliction  of  the  Church  of  Rome,"— "be 
influenced  by  his  holy  example,  and  may  my  death  be  like  his  ! 
...  My  parents  were  ;  ever  happier  than  when  they  welcomed 
him  to  their  house ;  indeed,  I  believe  the  whole  family  felt  as  if 
a  particular  blessing  rested  upon  it,  whilst  he  was  under  its 

roof."t 

But  we  may  not  linger  in  one  province,  since  so  many  others 
remam  to  be  visited.    "  Nothmg,"  says  a  learned  Englsh  writer. 


t  Six  "rear^' Eesidence  in  Allien,  by  Mm.  Broughton,  ch.  x.,  pp.  189-196 
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"  can  prove  more  dearly  that  France  is  now  mistress  of  Algeria," 
than  the  fact,  of  which  he  gives  striking  examples,  "  that  she 
maintains  her  authority  by  other  than  miUtary  force.  What 
that  force  is,  the  traveller  who  knows  the  Arabic  language,  and 
is  able  to  have  free  intercousc  Avith  the  native  population,  can 
easily  ascertain."  It  is,  he  adds,  the  palpable  benefits  of  French 
rule,  and  the  "  contrast  of  the  past  with  the  present,"  which 
have  "  thoroughly  reconciled  the  Arabs  to  their  new  masters." 
The  Hindoo,  we  have  been  told,  says  at  this  day  to  his  English 
nilers,  "  Day  by  day  the  estrangement  between  us  is  becoming 
more  and  more  complete ;"  but  the  Arab  of  Algieria  reasons 
thus  with  his  fellow  Arab  of  Tunis  or  Morocco.  " '  We  have  our 
freedom,'  said  a  French  Sbahi,  in  my  hearing,  to  Hamed,  *  and 
we  appreciate  it.  I  feel  that  I  am  a  man,  and  I  endeavour  to  act 
as  such.  .  .  But  in  your  country,  what  are  you  ?  You  are  reviled 
and  ill-treated  by  a  parcel  of  ignorant  and  dastardly  Mamlooks, 

and  you  are  kicked  about  like  a  dog We  are,  it  is  true, 

under  the  dominion  of  Nazarenes,  but  they  are  honourable  men 
whereas  you  are  under  the  scum  of  Nazarenes,  Greek  renC' 
gades,  perfidious  Mamlooks'—  a  destructive  legacy  of  Turkisl 
treachery,  infamy,  and  usurpation."* 

"Closer  acquaintance,"  adds  a  Gennan  Protestant,  "  hai 
greatly  conciliated  the  Mussulmen  to  their  antagonists  in  faith 
and  they  do  not  now  consider  the  presence  of  Christians  ai 
desecrating  their  places  of  worship."  And  he  sums  up  hi 
candid  reflections  with  this  comparison  :  "  A  great  improvemen 
in  the  lot  of  the  Algerine  Arabs  has  been  the  result  of  their  con 

quest  by  France In  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  Frencl 

have  some  right  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  rule  ii 
Algeria,  when  contrasting  what  they  have  done  in  twenty-thre 
years  with  England's  century  in  India !"  f 

•  Ruined  Cities  within  Nwmidian  and  Carthaginian  Territories,  by  N.  Davi 
cli.  vii.,  pp.  159,  163,  170  (1862).  An  Arab  chief,  "faniouB,  among  othi 
exploits  for  the  masgacre  of  tlie  French  garrison  of  Biscara,"  and  "dttermiiu 
either  to  expel  tlie  invaders  or  die  in  tJie  attempt,"  confessed  to  Mr.  Davis  in 
later  interview,  "  that  the  Frencli  conquest  was  so  thoroughly  secured,  and  thi 
the  Arabs  generally  were  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  change,"  that  he  ht 
abandoned  every  hostile  intention,  p.  222.  ,  ^     „r  ^     t, 

+  The  Tricolor  on  the  Atlas,  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Wagner,  by  Franc 
Pulfzky,  ch.  X.,  p.  401.  "Autrefois  le  marabout  seul  pratiquait  la  culture  d 
lettres.  '  L'iiomme  "d'dp^e,  comme  nos  barons  du  moyen  Age,  avait  tout  savoir  < 

ni^pris Les  arabcs  so  sont  nperijus  que  I'instructiou  dtait  un  titre  in 

favcurs.  Nombre  d'entre  eux,  enfin,  se  sont  dit  avec  une  rdsignation  melnncoliqi 
ces  paroles  que  j'ai  recueillies  un  jour:  'Autrefois  nous  pouvions  vivre  av 
I'ignorance,  car  le  calme  et  le  bonheur  etnient  parmi  nous ;  mais  dans  ccs  tem 
de  perturbation  que  nous  sommes  obliges  de  traverser,  il  fiiut  que  la  science  no 
vionnc  en  aide,'  Ainsi  iiotrc  influence  accomplit  lentemcnt,  jusqu'au  sein  ( 
ddsert,  cette  oDuvre  civilisatrice,  ic.  Les  Maws  du  Desert,  par  le  G^ndral 
Daumas,  p.  384  (Bme  Edition). 
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Let  us  quit  Algeria,  and  going  eastwards  avc  come  to  the 
province  of  Tunis.  Here  also  the  influence  of  Christian  France 
is  yearly  increasing.  When  the  last  new  church  was  built,  the 
liey  refused  to  sell  the  site  for  which  application  had  been  made 
to  liim,  but  insisted  upon  presenting  it  as  a  free  gift.*  Here  the 
Abbe  IJourgade,  the  author  of  the  Soirees  de  Carthago,  "  has 
succeeded  by  his  evangelical  zeal  in  erecting  a  hospital  at  Tunis, 
from  charitable  sources  alone,  for  the  poor  Christians."  He  has 
also  founded  "the  European  college,  under  the  direction  of 
zealous  and  learned  missionaries,  where  the  Mussulman  and 
Jewish  children  are  instructed  together  with  the  Christian," — 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  witness  so  unexpected  a  triumph 
over  the  most  inveterate  passions  and  prejudices.  Lastly,  Avhen 
the  Bey,  Ahmed  Pacha,  visited  France  in  1846,  he  addressed  these 
parting  words  to  the  attendants  Avho  assisted  at  his  embarka- 
tion. "  Others  have  aspired  to  the  title  of  •  pilgrim  of  Mecca,' 
let  mine  be  hadj'i/  frandjy,  *  the  pilgrim  of  European  civiliza- 
tion.' "t     Is  the  prayer  of  St.  Louis  about  to  be  accomplished  ? 

One  does  not  expect  to  find  Protestant  missions  in  North 
Africa,  and  the  pnly  attempts  which  appear  to  have  been  made 
are  thus  described.  "  A  station  was  occupied  at  Tunis  by  Mr. 
Ewald  and  others,  from  1829  to  1846,  under  the  London  society. 
It  has  since  been  abandoned.''^  Mr.  Ewald  himself  relates, 
with  cautious  indignation,  that  he  had  previously  been  forced  to 
quit  Algiers  by  the  peremptory  orders  of  the  Due  de  Rovigo 
against  Protestant  preaching.  He  consoles  himself,  however, 
with  the  assurance,  that  "many  a  son  of  Abraham  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  Redeemer," — an  assertion  which 
presently  dwindles  into  the  statement,  that  "  several  hundred 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  been  circulated,"§  which  our 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  Bible  distribution  does  not  permit  us 
to  accept  as  an  equivalent  fact. 

The  year  after  Mr.  Ewald  departed  from  Tunis,  where  he  only 
repeated  his  Algerian  experience,  a  fresh  attempt  was  made  by 
some  Scotch  missionaries.  Mr.  Margoliouth  reported  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  1847,  that  they  had  established  two  important 
schools,  from  which  great  results  might  be  expected,  and  that 
they  were  about  to  "  erect  an  edifice  "  for  a  church,  which,  he 
cheerfully  anticipated,  would  effectually  stop  "  the  taunt  in  the 
mouths  of  the  French  Roman  Catholics  agamst  British  Protest- 
ants."   The  ..esult  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  hopes.    A 

• 

•  Description  de  la  Rcgence  de  Tunis,  par  le  Dr.  Louis  Fiank;  2de  partio, 
ch.  xviii.,  p.  205. 
+  Dr.  Frank,  p.  214 

t  The  Land  of  the  Morning,  by  H.  B.  Whitaker  Clmrton,  eh.  ix.,  p.  156. 
§  Journal  of  Missionary  Labours,  &c.,  by  Bev.  F.  C.  Ewald,  introd.  p.  7. 
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few  disciples  were  collected,  of  the  same  class  which  China  an( 
Hindostan  have  furnished  to  British  missionaries,  but  of  sucl 
extreme  irregularity  of  conduct  that  they  fell  under  the  observa 
tion  of  the  native  authorities ;  and  when  their  teachers  appealer 
to  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  the  Consul- General,  that  officer,  whos 
religious  prepossessions  did  not  blind  him  to  the  real  characte 
of  those  "  sons  of  Abraham,"  coldly  declined  to  afford  protectio 
to  "  those  tvretchcs"  And  then  came  the  usual  climax,  xic 
willingly  related  by  Mr.  Margoliouth  himself  in  1850,  "  Tli 
mission,  the  chapel,  and  the  schools  were  abandoned."* 

Ten  years  later,  an  Anglican  clergyman  laments  that  tli 
European  Protestants  in  Algeria  are  more  likely  to  lose  their  oav 
shadowy  religion,  than  to  communicate  it  to  others.  Thus,  i 
Medeah,  where  they  are  too  few  to  possess  an  "  OratoirCj 
he  is  led  to  make  the  following  observation  :  "  It  is  not  to  I 
marvelled  at  if  the  numerous  scattered  Protestants  of  Algeri 
present  too  often  an  indifferentism  greater  than  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  neighbours,  and  if  their  children  lose  all  pr( 
fession  of  any  form  of  religion."t  Yet  we  have  seen  examph 
of  Chinese,  Hindoos,  and  Cingalese,  and  shall  find  similar  casi 
of  Africans,  and  even  of  American  Indians,  who,  thou^i 
deprived  for  half  a  century  of  their  Catholic  teachers,  still  cluii 
to  their  religion  with  unshaken  fidelity,  while  their  childw 
could  repeat  with  accuracy  the  catechism,  which  their  parent 
still  zealous  and  fervent,  had  taught  them. 

One  consolation,  however,  Avas  reserved  for  this  Protesta 
clergyman  during  his  travels  in  North  Africa.    The  Mahometai 
he  relates  with  satisfaction,  displayed  a  marked  preference 
the  Protestant  over  any  other  form  of  the  Christian  religi 
They  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  British  Constitution, 
"  about  our  religion  they  had  clearer  ideas.     The  Imaums 
told  them  that  we  were  nearer  the  Moslems  than  any  ot 
of  the  Western  people.''^    The  Imaums  were  not  mistaken, 
this  is  more  than  we  can  venture  to  affirm  of  Mr.  Tristra 
"  The  popularity  of  the  English  with  the  Arab  population 
Algeria,"  says  another  British  traveller,  whose  acuteness 
less  clouded  by  religious  self-complacency,  is  entirely  due  to 
pious  expectation  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  "  that 
English  may,  some  day  or  other,  become  good  Musaulme) 
"  The  English  are  righteous,"  said  an  Arab  to  Mr.  Davis,  "a 
the  friends  of  Islam."%    And  this  opinion  is  founded,  not  oi 


■fl 


•  A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Land  of  tiw  Fathen,  by  the  Rev.  Moses  Marffolioi 
vol.  i.,  pp.  281, 382.  «  ^  o       "■ 

t  Tristram,  The  Great  Sahara,  ch.  iii.,  p.  42. 
t  Ch.  X.,  p.  168. 
§  Buined  Cities,  &o.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  222. 
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upon  the  rebuilding  of  Moslem  mosques  in  India  by  the  British 
authorities,  but  upon  a  popular  tradition  to  this  effect :  "  The 
envoys  sent  by  the  blessed  Prophet  to  ask  the  Christian  nations 
to  become  believers  in  the  true  faith,  met  with  a  downright 
refusal  in  every  case  save  that  of  Eiif^land,  which  returned  for 
answer,  *  We  will  consider  about  it.'*  The  Moslems  are  far  more 
sanguine  of  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Tristram,  with  whom  they 
wore  probably  as  much  amused  as  the  French  officers  to  whom 
he  explained  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  than  he  can  bo  of  the 
sympathy  of  Arabs  with  the  piebald  religion  of  Iloadley,  Simeon, 
and  Pusey. 


EGYPT   AND   THE   NILE. 

We  have  now  reached  Egjpt,  still,  as  of  old,  a  land  of  bond- 
age and  shame.  "  The  Christians  of  Egypt,"  says  one  whose 
mission  it  is  to  unite  them  in  one  household,  "may  bo  compared 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  living  under  the  dominion  of  Pharaoh; 
and  this  state  of  things  will  continue  till  European  predomi- 
nance, cither  by  counsel  or  by  the  sword,  like  Moses  of  old  with 
his  rod,  succeed  in  freeing  them  from  the  servitude  of  ages."t 
Yet  here  also  we  may  trace  the  etenal  contrast  between  the 
Church  and  the  Sects ;  here,  also,  the  first  has  produced  mar- 
tyrs, the  latter  only  merchants ;  the  first  has  drawn  to  herself 
the  children  of  error,  the  last  have  been  sucked,  one  after 
another,  into  the  abyss  of  apostasy  x  the  first  has  struggled  to 
gather  all  into  one  fold,  the  last  to  scatter  even  what  was 
united ;  the  first  has  done  the  work  of  God,  the  last  have  been, 
active  only  in  the  service  of  the  Evil  One.  Here  is  the  latest 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Sects  do  his  bidding. 

The  Christian  Copts,now  niimbering  only  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  who  have  continually  lapsed  into  Islamism,^  among 
whom  the  rite  of  circumcision  is  commonly  practised,  whose 
priests,  as  M.  de  Chabrol  remarks,  "  are  generally  as  ignorant 
as  the  lowest  of  the  people," §  and  whom  heresy  has  degiaded 
almost  below  the  level  of  the  Turk,  disposed  themselves  on  a 
recent  occasion  to  seek  by  a  return  to  unity  the  gifts  and  bless- 
ings which  they  had  forfeited.  "  Four  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  death  of  their  last  patriarch,"  says  the 'Franciscan  Bishop 

•  Through  Algeria,  by  M.  S.  Crawford;  ch.  xxi.,  p.  211  (1863).         ^  .    ,„,. 
+  The  Bishop  of  Fez,  and  Apostolic  Delegate  lu  Egj'pt;  AnnaU,  Feb.  1856, 

''^X^EMnre  de' I'EgypU,  par  M.  J.  J.  Marcel,  de  I'Institut  de  I'Egypte,  ch.  iv., 

§  iluai  tw  let  Moure,  &c.,  ap.  Pancoucke,  tome  xviii.,  ch.  i,  p.  19j  ch.  ii., 
p.  61. 
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Guasco,  npnstc.lic  (l(«l('giite  in  E-ypt,  writing  from  Cairo  mth 

vcar  1S5G,  "  and  tlic  Copts  had  not  yet  a«?rcod  in  the  clootio 

of  a  successor.     Finding  it  impossihlo  to  conio  to  an  agreenier 

anion"-    hcMuselvos,  the  Coptic  hishops  and  the  h-ading  men  < 

their  nation  unanimously  resolv(«d  to  have  recourse  to  me  t( 

the  choice  of  their  patriarch.     Of  course  I  couhl  not  accept  an 

such  mission,  except  with  a  view  to  recoiiiiUe  Alexandria  wit 

Home  :  and  there  is  every  reason  to  heheve  that  I  should  ha^ 

succeedi'd,  if  the  EngUsh  Methodists  had  not  interfered.     Ihoi 

men  although  thvr  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matte 

and  no  one  asked  their  interference,  yet  managed,  by  means 

intri"-ues  with  their  ccmsul,  to  induce  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  1 

reli«'ion  a  Turk,  to  elect  a  Christian  patriarch,  and  to  impo 

hiin  upon  the  schismatical  Copts  as  their  administrator.     1 

whole  affair  was  contrived  by  the  power  and  intrigues  of  tl 

Protestants."     And  thus,  by  the  intervention  ot  English  1  r 

testantfi,  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  sectaries,  ignorant  ot  the  fii 

elements  of  Christianity,  were  replunged  into  the  miseries  frc 

which  they  seemed  about  to  escape,  in  order  that  the  Chur 

might  be  hindered  from  performing  her   divine  mission 

imparting  to  them  rehgion  and  civilization. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  this  fact  to  surprise  us.  It  is  t 
mission  of  Protestantism  to  scatter  and  destroy.  In  su 
triumphs  its  emissaries  find  their  delight ;  and  we  have  sec 
in  various  lands,  that  they  openly  avow  their  preference 
Buddhism,  Islamism,  or  any  other  form  of  evil,  to  the  Catl^ 
Church.  Here  are  fresh  examples  of  the  same  fact.  A  P 
testant  clergyman,  of  the  High  Church  school,  thougl: 
represents  the  schismatical  Coptic  patriarch  as  spending 
whole  day  in  smoking  and  sleeping,  and  hopelessly  sunk,  1 
his  flock,  in  ignorance  and  sloth,  observes  with  gravity  tl 
"  he  occupies  the  see  of  St.  Mark  ;"  but  this  writer  does  not 
much  as  once  allude  to  the  Catholics  of  Egypt,  whose  prela 
and  congregations  more  candid  Protestants  will  presen 
describe  to  us,  lest  he  should  be  obliged  to  confess  tl 
superiority.*  "  Mahommedanism,"  says  another  Protest 
minister,  who  bears  the  title  of  "  Doctor  of  Divinity,"  s 
was  not  content  with  silent  animosity,  "  was  some  improvem 
upon  the  system  which  it  supplanted,"— that  is,  "  Christiar 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries!"  And  then  this  professor 
theology  says,  "  It  is  really  a  relief  to  pass  from  one  of  th 
idol-sluines  into  the  stem  simplicity  of  a  Moslem  mosqij 
He  had  just  come  out  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcl 

•  See  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer,  M.A.  (1850). 
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and   this  was   tho  reflection   which   that  place   suggested    to 
liiiii.* 

The  language  of  this  gentleman  deserves  a  moment's  iitlen* 
tion,  not  i)erhups  for  its  own  sake,  but  bee  uusi!  it  reveals  a 
couditioii  of  mind  almost  peculiar  to  English  Protestants. 
]\lahometanisni,liesays,  was  an  "improvement"  upon  the  Christ- 
ianity of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Now  it  was  during  this 
very  period  that  the  world  was  illuniine.l  by  the  presence  of 
such  men  as  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine  and 
St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  St.  Hilary  and  St.  lienediet,  St  Simeon 
and  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  ;  and  by  sneh  women  as  St.  Genevievo 
and  St.  Clotilde.  It  was  during  this  i)eri()d  also,  which  ho 
selects  for  unfavourable  comparison  with  Islamism,  tliat  Christ- 
ianity encountered  and  overcame  the  greatest  trial  which  any 
system  or  polity,  human  or  divine,  has  ever  survived.  The 
lloman  em])ire  was  then  in  the  agonies  of  dissolution,  and  tho 
wave  of  barbarism  had  inundated  Europe  from  the  Elbe  to  tlio 
Mediterranean.  Before  this  storm  everything  perished  except 
the  Church.  "  It  was  the  Christian  Church,*'  bays  an  eminent 
Protestant,  "  which  saved  Christianity,  which  vigorously 
resisted  both  the  internal  dissolution  of  the  empire  and 
barbarism ;  which  conquered  the  barbarians,  and  became  the 
bond,  the  medium,  and  the  principle  of  civilization  between  the 
lloman  and  barbarian  worlds.  .  .  .  Had  the  Christian  Church 
not  existed,  the  whole  world  must  have  been  abandoned  to 
purely  material  force.  The  Church  alone  exercised  a  moral 
power."  And  even  this  is  not  all.  "  From  that  epoch,"  says  M. 
Guizot,  "  the  Church  powerfully  assisted  in  forming  tbe  charac- 
ter and  furthering  the  development  of  modern  civilization."  f 
And  not  only  did  she  save  at  this  crisis  in  the  world's  history 
both  Christianity  and  civilization;  not  only  did  she  preserve 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  apostolic  traditions ;  but  she 
rescued  from  destruction,  in  spite  of  the  barbarians,  juris- 
prudence, letters,  and  philosophy.  It  was  during  this  very 
convulsion,  which  uplieav  i^.  and  shattered  the  whole  framework 
of  society,  that  the  monas'  jip9  became,  as  M.  Guizot  observes, 
"  philosophical  schools  of  Christianity  —  it  was  thei-e  that 
intellectual  men  meditated,  discussed,  taught."  And  once 
more.  Contrasting  the  intellectual  life  of  the  civil  and  eccle 
siastical  societies  of  this  very  epoch,  the  same  distinguished 

•  The  Desert  of  Sinai,  by  H.  Bonar,  D.D.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  63.  Dr.  Wolff  expreasea 
his  astonishment  "that,  not  only  Unitarians,  but  also  some  orthodox  Christians, 
should  assert  that  Mnhammedanism  is  free  from  idolatry,"  since  its  disciples 
"  worship  lainti,  the  black  stone  at  Mecca,"  &c.  Travels  and  Adventures,  ch.  xviii., 
p.  3lt) 
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porson  observes,  thftt  the  latter  alone  "  were  active  and  potoii 
at  once  in  the  domain  of  intellect,  and  in  that  of  reality  ;  the 
activity  is  rational,  and  their  philosophy  popular  .  .  .  philosoph 
and  veliKiou  were  saved  (by  the  Chnrch  of  the  fifth  and  sixt 
centuries)  from  the  ruin  which  menaced  them."  So  that  A 
Guizot  does  not  hesitate  to  declare,  in  spite  of  prejuditres  i 
imperious  and  tyrannical  as  ever  oppressed  a  noble  and  |j;eneroi 
heart,  that  "it  may  bo  said  without  exaggeration  that  tl 
hunuin  mind,  proscribed,  beaten  down  by  the  storm,  took  refuj 
in  the  asylum  of  churches  and  monasteries."* 

"  The  fflh  and  sixth  centuries,"  says  a  learned  Prussii 
writer, — referring  especially  to  the  Armenians,  the  first  peoj 
who,  as  an  entire  nation,  embraced  Christianity,  and  at  tli 
time  so  remarkable  by  the  position  which  they  occupied  wi 
relation  to  the  rest  of  Christendom,  "  were  the  brightest  peri 
of  the  Armenian  literature,  during  which  a  vigorouB  intellecti 
intercourse  was  carried  on  with  the  West :  the  classical  woi 
of  Europe  wer(>  translated,  with  a  profound  comprehensic 
instances  of  Avhich  I  have  before  mentioned  in  the  Avorks 
Plato  and  Aristotle ;"  Avhile  that  version  of  the  Bible  was  th 
executed,  "  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Mechitarists,  and 
many  scholars,  is  the  priest  of  all  translations  of  the  Bible,  a 
remains  to  the  present  day  a  model  of  the  pure   Anneni 

language."! 

And  it  is  of  such  an  epoch  as  this,  so  fruitful  in  blessmgs 
humanity,  so  inexpressibly  glorious  to  the  Church,  thai 
British  Protestant  does  not  blush  to  say,  that  it  was  happ 
replaced  by  Islamism,  the  great  destroyer  both  of  religion  8 
civilization !  Such  is  the  dull  imperturbable  audacity,  not 
lofty  and  discipUned  reason,  jealously  sifting  its  own  conclusio 
but  of  blind  prejudice  and  contented  ignorance. 

Let  us  briefly  notice,  before  we  resume  our  progress  in  Afri 
the  actual  state  of  religion  in  Egypt.  "  Christianity  has  o 
.  remained  among  the  mixt  race  of  Copts,"  says  a  Protest 
historian  of  Egypt.$  The  Catholics  he  does  not  even  menti* 
though  another  English  writer  observes,  apparently  with  reg 
the  notorious  fact,  that  "  the  Church  of  Rome  has  induced  sc 
to  forsake  the  tenets  of  their  ancestors" — including  the  tene 
circumcision — "  and  to  join  the  community  of  Catholic  Coptf 
She  has  induced  so  many  to  take  that  step,  that  a  rec 
traveller  in  these  lands  tells  us,  that  "  of  late  years  the  num 
of  Coptic   Catholics   has    greatly  multiplied,  and  it  is  i 

•  History  of  Civilization  in  France,  Lect.  iv. 

f  Von  Haxtbausen,  ch.  x.,  pp.  337,  839. 

%  Siitory  of  Egypt,  by  Samuel  Sharpe,  vol.  i!.,  ch.  xix.,  p.  816. 

§  Modern  Egypt,  by  iSir  Gardner  Wilkinion,  vol.  L,  p.  896. 
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estimated  at  one-third  of  the  whole  Christian  population  of 
Egypt."* 

Dr.  Durbin,  an  American  Protestant,  also  ronfessos  of  the 
oriental  Christians  generally,  "  It  is  not  to  ))u  dciiieil  that 
their  intercourse  witli  the  Iloman  Catholic  (!huirh  tends  to 
elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  civilizuti<m,  as  the  ])ricsts  scut  to 
serve  them,  being  generally  educated  men,  dittuse  Kuiopciiu 
knowledge  as  well  as  manners  among  theni."t  Dr.  Uobinson, 
a  well-known  anti-Catholic  writer,  gives  tliis  description  of  a 
Catholic  oriental  prelate,  who  preached  a  sermon  in  Arabic,  at 
Cairo,  which  Dr.  Robinson  and  other  Protestant  ministeis 
heard  :  "  He  was  a  man  of  noble  mien  ;  his  manner  dignified, 
full  of  gesture,  and  impressive.  His  sermon,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  my  companions,  was  well-ordered,  logical,  full  of 
good  sense  and  practical  force.":t  And  the  increasing  power  of 
the  Church  in  these  unhappy  lands  is  freely  admitted  by  all  the 
l)etter  class  of  Protestant  witnesses.  Thus  Mr.  JoM-ott  noticed, 
some  years  ago,  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Barker,  at  that 
time  British  consul  at  Aleppo :  "  All  Syria  and  Egypt  he 
considers  as  comparatively  occupied  by  the  Roman  Catholics : 
even  Aleppo,  he  says,  is  gradually  draAving,  and  nearly  draAvn 
over  to  them,"§  We  shall  see  more  ample  illustrations  of  these 
facts  in  the  next  chapter. 

On  the  other  hand,  here  are  the  accounts  Avhich  Protestant 
writers  give  of  the  operations  of  their  co-religionists,  backed  by 
the  wealth  of  England  and  America,  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  A 
few  examples  wul  suffice.  "  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,"  is  the 
report  addressed  from  Cairo  to  the  "  Malta  Protestant  College" 
in  1851,  "  that  very  little  Protestant  progi-ess  has  been  made 
here,  and  that  I  find  everything  poor  and  Avithout  life.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  wherever  you  turn  your  eyes  you  see  Roman 
Catholic  progress;  buildings  everywhere,  churches  three  or 
four,  and  schools  three;  missions  in  the  villages,"  &c.,  &c.|| 
And  exactly  the  same  report  is  given,  by  another  Protestant 
Avitness,  of  Alexandria.  "  Whilst  the  Roman  Catholics  establish 
schools,  build  convents  and  churches,  and  have  a  large  number 
of  their  clergy  here,"  says  Mr.  Ewald,  tiie  fugitive  from  Algiers 
and  Tunis,  "the  Protestants  have  withdraAvn  all  their  mis- 
sionaries, and  Mr.  Winder  is  the  only  Protestant  minister  of 

•  Journal  qf  a  Tour  in  Egypt,  &c.,  by  J.  Laird  Patterson,  M.A.,  app.  p.  403 
(1852). 

t  ObservaHotu  in  the  East,  by  John  P.  Durbin,  D.D.,  Late  President  of 
Dickinson  College,  voL  ii ,  cb.  xxxiv.,  p.  287. 

%  Bihlieal  Reiearehe*  in  Palestine,  toL  ii.,  p.  458. 

§  Atiatio  Journal,  vol.  vi.,  p.  503. 

II  Mfth  Annual  Meport  qfthe  Malta  Protettant  College,  p.  19. 
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tlu?  Gospol  nf  this  important  plncc."*  Moiinwhilo,  tlio  pro^ 
of  tlio  (Jtithiilin  inissioii  iippciirs  to  have  Imh'ii  no  woU  HUMtiiii 
that  ill  1H()()  tlu*  I.ii/aristN  liad  "an  ailniiiuhh'  whuol,"  attni 
by  two  iiiiiKlrcd  Iiojk  "  of  cvci y  nation  and  ri'li^^ion ;" 
('Inintian  Mrothcrs  a  Nccond,  wliirh  was  (>4ually  NucccsHful ; 
the  Sisters  of  (!|iarity  a  third,  "  froqiiciiti'd  by  a  Ntill  hi 
nuinlx'r  of  |^irlH."t  At  Cairo,  i)y  the  muni'  dato,  the?  ncIkm 
the  SistiTH  of  the  Good  Slicphcrd  conntt'd  alxtut  tlircc  hum 
pupils;  while  tliu  operations  of  the  ProtoHtant  agents  are  I 
descrilM'ch 

"  They  have  been,"  says  Dr.  Diirbin,  in  1845,  "  about  fifl 
years  enj?a<;ed  in  the  mission  at  Cairo,  desij^ned  for  the  bei 
of  the  Copts  ;  but  siieh  is  the  jeahmsy  of  these  native  Christ: 
that  missionaries  can  have  but  littU)  aceess  to  them.  I  t) 
attended  Divine  serviee  in  tiie  mission  chapel,  and  fo 
perhaps  twenty  persons  present,  and  most  of  these  Franks, 
think  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  native  Christians." 
these  missionaries  had  maintained  schools,  both  male 
female,  for  many  years,  and  at  great  cost ;  but  with  the  si 
results  which  have  attended  their  educational  efforts  in  e^ 
other  land.  "  Most  of  them,"  Dr.  Durbin  confesses,  "  resi 
the  same  religious  views  and  feelings  which  prevail  among  t 
people.":f  They  are  perfectly  willing,  in  spite  of  their  "  jealoui 
to  be  taught  and  fed  by  Protestant  missionaries,  but  the; 
elsewhere  for  there  religion. 

And  this  fact  became  at  length  so  apparent,  even  to  those 
were  most  reluctant  to  admit  it,  that  an  Anglican  clergy 
informs  us,  only  six  years  after  Dr.  Durbin's  visit,  that  " 
Lieder's  school,  the  Church  Missionary  Institute,  has,  alas, 
relinquished,  owing  to  the  expense  of  such  an  establishr 
and  the  supposed  inadequate  appearance  of  fruit.  "§    Nor  I 
the  school  the  only  instrument  of  conversion  which  sustain! 
check.     Even  the  preaching  appears  to  have  languished,  anj 
have  lost,  what  it  probably  once  possessed,  the  merit  of  oriT 
ality ;  for  a  critical  English  traveller  relates,  a  little  later,] 
"  Mr.  Lieder  gave  us  a  good  plain  sermon,  probably  not  his  [ 
composition,  for  I  had  heard  it  before."  || 

Ten  years  later,  we  hear  once  more  of  the  Anglican  missid 
Cairo,  and  of  Mr.  Lieder,  its  pastor ;  but  no  progress  seems  to 
been  made  during  that  long  interval.   The  Sunday  congrega 


•  Journal,  p.  264. 

t  Un  Hieer  tm  Egypie,  pM  M.  Eugene  Poiton,  ch.  Xvl.,  p.  448  (1860). 

I  Vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  67. 
§  The  Land  of  the  Morning,  by  H.  B.  Whitaker  Churton,  M.A.,  ch.  i.J 

(1851).  "     ""         .  .  .  i 
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WO  are  told  by  Dr.  .Tobson,  amounted  to  "about  thirly  persons, 

l)r.  Wilson  hud  reported,  indeed,  and  |M>rhiips  believed,  that 
"  11  spirit  of  seriiius  in(|iiiry  hud  be^^un  to  iip|)i'ar  ainoii;;  a  few 
of  the  (!(»pts  ;f  but  the  iiupiiry  seems  to  have  been  liainii  of 
results.  Kveii  Dr.  Hoiiar,  who  prefers  a  mosque  t(»  tin;  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  relates  of  the  American  missionaries  at 
(/'airo,  that  "  the  door,"  at  which  they  have  been  knocking  for 
so  many  years,  "  «loes  not  seem  by  any  means  an  open  one."  J 
Dr.  Yates  also  deph)res  that  the  Protestant  agents  have  so  com- 
pletely failed  to  persuade  llie  natives  to  regard  them  as  religious 
teachers,  in  any  sense  \vhatever,  that  "  the  less  informed 
INlahommedan,"  as  he  resentfully  styles  him,  "supposes  that  tho 
people  called  Christians" — he  means  Protestants — have  r.o  reli- 
gion at  all."  8 

Yet  these  gentlemen  sometimes  make  an  Egyptian  convert,  as 
we  learn  from  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Petherick,  llritish  consul  in 
the  Soudan.  His  own  interpreter  at  Cairo  had  married  an 
English  girl,  and  visited  England.  "  Previous  to  his  marriagu 
he  had  adopted  Christianity,  and  assured  ine  that  he  attended 
scrupulously  to  his  religious  duties,  and  accompanied  his  wife 
every  Sunday  to  the  Protestant  c'n  ich.  However,  I  may  as 
well  state  that  two  years  later,  after  the  death  of  his  English 
wife,  he  returned  to  his  former  faith,  and  married  a  couple  of 
Mohammedan  girls."  || 

The  facts,  then,  which  we  have  noticed  in  so  many  other 
regions  of  the  earth,  present  themselves  once  more  ir.  Egypt. 
We  need  not  multiply  them.  The  characteristics  of  Catliolic  and 
Protestant  missions  are  everywhere  invariable. 

"  In  Lower  Egypt  alone,"  says  the  apostolic  delegate  whom 
we  have  already  quoted,  "  seventeen  martyrs  are  numbered  as 
belonging  to  one  order.  Our  religious,  immoveable  at  their 
posts,  endured  exile,  imprisonment,  every  sort  of  trial  and  per- 
secution, and  death  itself.  Nothing  but  a  special  Providence 
could  assuredly  have  preserved  their  establishments  from  destruc- 
tion, menaced  as  they  havi  been  through  ages  of  fanaticism ; 
but  at  length  the  day  has  arrived  when  Catholics  are  permitted 
publicly  to  open  their  churches,  and  to  found  schools  and  hos- 
pitals." And  then  he  shows  what  has  been  done  of  late  under 
his  own  eyes.  "  During  the  sixteen  years  that  I  have  been  in 
the  position  of  apostoUc  delegate,  it  has  afforded  me  great  satis- 

•  Atutralia,  ioith  Noiu  hf  the  Wayi  by  F.  J.  Jobson,  D.D.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  84. 

+  Land»  of  the  Bible,  by  John  Wil»on,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  528. 

X  Ch.  iii.,  p.  86. 

§  Modem  Hutory  of  Egypt,  by  W.  Holt  Yatci,  M.D.,  vol  i.,  ch.  iii ,  p.  86. 

II  ^9S^*t  '^  Soudan,  sc.,  cb.  i.,  p.  7. 
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faction  to  see  Catholic  churches  erected  here  for  all  the  oriental 
rites.  New  religious  bodies  have  also  afforded  us  their  zealous 
co-operation.  Thus,  in  1844,  this  vicariate  welcomed  priests  of 
St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  and  Sisters  of  Charity,  both  of  whom  are 
now  in  possession  of  very  fine  establishments  at  Alexandria. 
In  1846,  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  from  Angers, 
established  themselves  at  Cairo,  where  they  now  have  a  flourish- 
ing seminary,  a  house  of  refuge,  and  an  orphanage.  These 
religious  also  conduct  a  day  school,  which  is  well  attended  by 
poor  Arabs.  In  1854,  there  was  founded  in  the  same  capital  an 
excellent  institution  for  the  education  of  youth,  confided  to  the 
care  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  so 
great  a  change  ?  Has  not  God,  in  His  divine  mercy,  granted  it 
as  a  recompense  for  the  past,  in  consideration  of  the  labours  of 
the  former  missionaries,  of  their  patience  in  bonds,  and,  above 
all,  of  the  blood  which  they  so  generously  shed  for  the  faith  ?"* 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  reflection  of  the  apostolic 
delegate,  it  is  at  least  certain,  by  Protestant  testimony,  that  his 
own  colleagues  are  not  inferior  in  heroism  and  generosity  to 
their  martyred  predecessors.  "I  allow,"  says  Dr.  Joseph 
Wolff,  in  explanation  of  his  own  residence  at  Cairo  during  the 
outbreak  of  cholera,  "  that  the  example  of  the  Pope's  mission- 
aries at  Cairo  induced  me  more  than  anything  else  to  prosecute 
my  journey ;  for  whilst  during  the  plague  in  Egj'pt  the  Lutheran 
missionaries  shut  themselves  up,  as  I  myself  (I  say  it  to  my 
shame)  did  at  Beyrouth,  when  there  during  the  plague  with  my 
wife  and  child,  the  missionaries  of  the  Propaganda  of  Home 
visited  those  infected  with  that  disease,  so  that  six  Roman 
missionaries  died  out  of  seven  "\ 

The  Christian  heroism  which  excited  the  admiration,  of  Dr. 
Wolff  was  natural  in  men  who  were  the  heu-s  of  Claude  Sicard, 
the  representative,  as  has  been  well  said,  "  at  once  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences"  in  Egypt;  J  who  converted  in 
one  week  the  Greek  solitaries  of  the  Thebaid,  and  the  next 
enriched  Europe  with  those  luminous  essays  on  the  monuments, 
the  geography,  or  the  chemical  products  of  the  land  of  the  Nile, 
by  which  later  researches  have  been  aided ;  and  who  died  at 
last  at  Cairo,  in  1726,  a  martyr  of  charity,  ministering  to  the 
victims  of  the  plague,  and  falling  himself  by  the  side  of  those 
whom  he  had  no  longer  power  tp  bless. 

Let  us  leave  Cairo,  embark  on  the  Nile,  and  journeying 
towards  its  source  w^e  shall  come  to  Khartoum.  If  we  stay  for 
a  moment  at  this  place,  which  brings  us  almost  to  the  frontiers 

•  ^««a?*,  ubi  Bupra. 
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of  Abyssinia,  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  noticing  an  account  of  the 
Mission  of  the  White  Nile,  by  one  of  those  candid  Protestants 
of  whom  we  have  encountered  so  many  in  these  pages.  This 
mission  has  lately  been  alluded  to  by  a  French  traveller,  who  is 
nom'flally  a  Catholic,  but  who,  like  too  many  of  his  countrymen, 
seems  to  think  a  reputation  for  wit  the  highest  object  of  man's 
ambition,  especially  w?aen  it  is  some  religious  topic  which 
inspires  the  sorry  jest.  M.  Charles  Didier  is  of  opinion  thtit  all 
"pacific  missions"  are  necessarily  failures,  and  that  the  only 
apostles  who  can  achieve  success  are  those  who  travel,  like 
Mahomet,  sword  in  hand.*  An  English  writer  thus  describes, 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  work  in  which  the  Frenchman 
only  saw  an  opportunity  for  an  indifferent  joke. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  establishments  in  Soudan," 
says  Mr.  James  Hamilton,  in  1857,  "  is  the  mission  for  the 
conversion  of  the  pagans  of  Central  Africa,  respectable  both  for 
its  object  and  the  character  of  the  men  who  compose  it."  Mr. 
Hamilton  then  notices  the  untimely  death  of  the  well-known 
Pudr^  Ryllo,  from  whose  enlightened  labours  great  results  had 
been  anticipated,  and  continues  thus :  "  Should  the  mission  be 
crowned  with  success,  the  spiritual  conquest  of  the  vast  unkno^vn 
regions  of  the  centre  will  be  amongst  the  most  glorious  triumphs 
of  modern  times.  Artificers  of  various  kinds,  the  pioneers  of 
civilization  and  religion,  are  attached  to  the  house,  so  that  the 
pupils  may  learn  and  carry  back  to  their  countrymen  many 
useful  arts.  The  Superior  takes  yearly  journeys  of  inspection 
up  the  White  Nile,  where  three  stations  have  been  established ; 
and  if,  as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  his  patience  and 
discretion  equal  his  zeal  and  that  of  his  fellow-labourers,  they 
cannot  fail  in  time  to  overcome  the  immense  difficulties  which 
surround  their  undertaking.  Both  among  Turks  and  Arabs, 
Abuna  Suliman,  as  Dr.  Ignatius  Knoblecher  is  called,  enjoys  the 
highest  consideration  ;  far  and  near  I  heard'him  spoken  of  with 
respect,  and  even  by  the  Copts,  the  least  likely  persons  to 
appreciate  his  qualities.  This  is  already  a  great  success,  alone 
worth  the  large  simis  which  the  mission  has  cost,  for  it  is  the 
breaking  down  of  prejudices  of  colour  and  religion,  if  not  as  old 
as  nature,  older  than  history  or  tradition."  This  intelligent 
and  conscientious  writer  next  proceeds  to  furnish  details  which 
appropriately  illustrate  the  primary  subject  of  these  volumes : 
"  Many  of  the  missionaries  have  already  fallen  victims  to  the 
climate,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  excessive  austerity  of  their 
lives,  but  in  dying  they  have  done  good.  Those  who  have  been 
long  enough  in  the  coimtry  to  be  known  have  left  a  memory 


*  Cinq  cent*  luuet  nr  le  Nil,  par  Chules  Didier,  oh.  ilL 
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venerated  even  by  the  pagans,  and  the  funeral  chant  of  one 
who  died  last  year  at  his  station  up  the  river,  Don  Angelo  Ninco, 
a  gentleman  of  Verona,  is  still  sung  in  their  assemblies,  as  com- 
posed by  the  blacks  themselves."*  Have  we  not  reason  to  say, 
that  Catholic  missionaries  are  everywhere  and  always  the  same  ? 
The  honourable  testimony  of  Mr.  Hamilton  is  confirmed  by 
an  American  Protestant  traveller,  who  was  a  guest  of  the 
apostolic  prefect,  whose  "thorough  cultivation"  and  varied 
knowledge  he  warmly  eulogizes,  and  who  frankly  reports  "  the 
success  attending  the  efforts  of  the  Catholic  priests  in  Khartoum 
in  educating  childien  ;"t  while  Mr.  Petherick  adds,  in  18G1,  that 
some  of  the  Europeans,  "  and  also  C6pts,  who  have  families, 
have  gladly  availed  themselves  of  this  establishment  for  their 
education."  J 

Mr.  Hamilton  notices  with  regret  the  impiety  of  European 
traders,  whom  the  desire  of  gain  has  attracted  to  these  regions. 
"  Some  of  the  anecdotes  which  I  heard  when  at  Khartoum  of 
personal  violence  offered  to  the  Vicar  General  and  his  colleagues, 
and  submitted  to,  although  they  had  ample  means  of  successful 
resistance,  raised  my  admiration  of  their  exemplary  patience." 

It  is  curious  that  even  in  these  remote  and  almost  unvisited 
spots,  Protestant  writers  are  found  to  trace  for  us  the  contrast 
which  we  could  hardly  have  proved  without  their  assistance. 
"  A  certain  German  missionary,"  said  an  English  writer,  only 
a  few  months  before  Mr.  Hamilton  wrote  the  above  account, 
"well  known  in  tlxis  part  of  the  world,  exasperated  by  the 
seizure  of  a  few  dollars,  advised  the  authorities  of  Aden  to 
threaten  the  *  combustion ' "  of  the  place  where  he  was  mulcted. 
"A  traveller,"  Mr.  Burton  calmly  adds,  "even  a  layman,  is 
bound  to  put  up  with  such  trifies."§ 


ABYSSINIA. 

And  now  let  us  pursue  our  journey,  and  enter  Abyssinia.  The 
history  of  missions  in  this  kingdom  has  been  written,  with  their 
usual  decision  of  style,  by  certain  Protestants,  most  of  whom 
were  never  within  a  thousand  miles  of  the  place,  or  had  any 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  events  which  they  affect  to  describe 
but  what  they  had  borrowed  from  the  reports  of  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries. Our  acquaintance  with  Abyssinia,  Congo,  and  other 
interior  regions  of  Africa,  was  derived  exclusively,  as  even  the 
Enghsh  authors  of  the  Universal  History  remark, "  from  the  mis- 

•  Sinai,  the  Hedjaz,  and  Soudan,  by  Jnmes  Hamtlton,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  832  (1857). 
t  Journey  to  Central  Africa,  by  Bayard  Taylor,  ch.  xxiii.,  p.  800. 
J  Egypt,  the  Soudan,  and  Central  Africa,  by  John  Pethetick,  F.R.G.S.,H.B.M. 
Consul  for  the  Soudan  j  ch.  viii.,  p.  131. 
§  Firit  FooMepi  t»  Eatt  Africa,  ch.  i.,  p.  18  (1856) 
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vnaries  who  have  penetrated  into  those  torrid  and  unwholesome 
olimcs,  and  amongst  the  most  barbarous  nations,  Avith  the  utmost 
hazard,  and  through  the  greatest  hardships  and  discouragements, 
to  propagate  the  Gospel  among  them."  These  Protestant  anna- 
lists add,  that  heat,  disease,  and  want  of  food— to  say  nothing  of 
continual  martyrdoms— "  made  such  dreadful  havoc  amongst 
them,  tliat  scarce  one  in  ten  outlived  the  first  six  months."* 

In  spite  of  these  notorious  facts,  some  modern  Protestant 
Avriters — exulting  in  the  certainty,  as  they  deemed,  that  Catho- 
lics had  been  finally  driven  from  Abyssinia,  an  anticipation  which 
we  shall  see  hereafter  has  been  signally  disappointed— have  pub- 
lished to  the  world  their  view  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
this  result.  One  official  writer,  willing  to  borrow  -NV^apons  in 
such  a  cause  from  any  arsenal,  is  not  ashamed  to  quote  what  he 
truly  calls  "  Gibbon's  melancholy  picture  of  the  wicked  arts 
practised  by  the  Jesuits."t  The  Jesuits  who  went  to  Abyssinia, 
says  the  Rev.  Professor  Lee,  in  his  preface  to  Dr.  Gobat's 
Journal,  were .  prodigies  of  infamy  and  cupidity,— his  actual 
words  are  somewhat  coarser, — and  had  no  other  motive  but  to 
pilfer  the  precious  metals  and  other  treasures  with  which  this 
opulent  country  abounded.  It  would  be  quite  as  rational  to  say, 
that  St.  Paul  went  to  Greece  with  the  same  design. 

Abyssinia,  as  M.  Desvergers  not  long  ago  remarked,  is  a 
region  so  utterly  destitiite  of  wealth,  though  fertile  in  agricul- 
tural resources,  that  "  nothing  but  a  purely  religious  motive '' 
could  have  induced  the  educated  and  well-born  missionaries  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  to  enter  it  ;t  and  a  modem  mis- 
sionary, Padr^  Montuosi,  writing  from  Gondar  in  1840,  tells  us 
that  he  found  one  of  the  kings  of  this  country  "  clothed  only 
with  a  pair  of  drawers,  and  having  for  his  throne  a  miserable  rag 
of  cloth  spread  over  a  little  straw."§  A  recent  English  traveller 
records  also  his  astonishment  at  finding  "  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Ethiopia  nothing  but  a  large  straggling 
village  of  huts  mostly  thatched  with  straw."||  Other  writers  will 
presently  assist  us  still  further  in  correcting  the  fables  of  Dr. 
Lee,  in  which  a  corrupt  imagination  has  supplied  all  the  facts, 
and  a  malice  verging  on  frenzy  has  elaborated  all  the  comments. 
Abnost  tLe  only  book  on  which  he  founds  his  calumnies  is 
Ludolf  s  pretended  History  of  Ethiopia,  of  which  an  English 
Protestant  has  lately  said:  "It  is  such  an  evident  compilation 
of  what  ought  to  be  the  faith  of  the  Abyssinian  Church,  rather 

•  UniverialEutm-jf.volxl.^.lGS.  _        „.„.,, oi'a\ 

t  Journal  of  a  Deputation  to  the  Sast,  vol.  ii.,  p.  849  (18&4;. 

X  Ahytiinie,  par  M.  A.  N.  Desvergers,  p.  10. 

§  AnnaU,  vol.  ii.,  p.  348.  ....        i  a, 

II  Parkyns,  Life  in  Abyitinia.  voL  !.,  cn.  xui.,  p.  161. 
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than  what  it  ever  was,  or  is  at  the  present  day,  that  any  account 
founded  upon  it  would  be  one  of  the  grossest  impositions  that 
could  be  palmed  upon  the  reading  public."*  Perhaps  Dr.  Lee 
had  partly  derived  his  inspiration  also  from  Bruce,  who  calls 
Father  Paez  an  impostor,t  and  Father  Lobo  "  the  greatest  liar 
amongst  the  Jesuits  "—such  are  the  amenities  of  Protestant 
literature ;  although  Dr.  Beke,  a  learned  and  honest  Protestant, 
who  visited  Abyssinia  at  a  recent  date,  confesses,  that  "  Paez 
discovered  and  described  the  source  of  the  river  Abai  long  before 
Bruce,"  and  even  hints  that  the  latter  probably  "  composed  his 
own  account  from  the  description  furnished  by  the  very  mis- 
sionaries so  much  slandered  and  depreciated  by  him."J 

But  these  are  the  weapons  with  which  her  enemies  assault  the 
Church,  and  Professor  Lee  is  willing  to  reveal  his  o^vn  special 
qualifications  as  a  Christian  historian  by  informing  us,  with 
respect  to  the  heresies  of  Nestorius  and  Dioscorus,  that  "  the 
disputes  which  have  so  long  divided  the  Eastern  Church  amount 
to  nothing  more  than  a  battle  about  words,"  And  that  we  may 
still  more  clearly  appreciate  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  he 
immediately  adds,  "Both  Monophysites  and  Nestorians  hold' the 
Divmity  of  our  Lord;  their  disputes  respect  only  the  mode  of  His 
incarnation  !"§  Why  should  Dr.  Lee  show  more  respect  for  the 
virtues  of  Catholic  missionaries  than  he  does  for  the  Incarnation 
of  our  Redeemer? II 

Let  us  turn  from  this  gentleman  to  graver  writers,  who  possess 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  both  of  Christianity  and  of  its 
history  in  Abyssinia.  From  them  we  learn  that  Frumentius, 
the  disciple  of  St.  Athanasius,  was  its  first  bishop  j  and  M. 
D'Abbadie  reports  that  the  Abyssinian  Christians,  fallen  as  they 
are,  still  celebrate  a  yearly  festival  in  his  honour.  Ethiopia 
subject  from  the  first  to  the  patriarchal  see  of  Alexandria' 
embraced  like  it  the  heresy  of  Dioscorus,  and  from  that  hour  its 
l«ng  history  of  suflTering  began.  The  Empress  Theodora,  an  eager 
partisan  of  the  Eutychian  errors,  sent  emissaries  to  propagate 
them  m  Ethiopia;  and  though  it  is  now  impossible  to  trace 
with  minute  accuracy  the  gradual  progress  of  heresy  in  these 
regions,  it  seems  probable  that  by  the  ninth  century,  at  the 

•  JohnBton,  Travels  in  Southern  Alyssinia,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  v..  n.  80. 

t  ?Voeei#,  vol.  iii ,  pp.  617,  623. 
n^  ^.^^'^^e'TugUficatifen  rihabUitation  des  Phret  Paez  et  JMme  Lobo,  p.  69. 
Cf.  Mutoxre  de  ee  quts  e,t  ^  W  au  royaume  d^Ethiopie.  p.  234  (ParlB.  1629).  , 

%  Bistory  of  the  Church  of  Abyssinia,  f.  5.  '        "/•  d 

II  AProtegtantbishopob8erveg."the  pious  Theodora  had  the  .atisfaction  of 
^^  J!tf"*^  "*  Abyssmia  tjio  tenetg  and  dUcipline  of  the  Jacobites,  a  sect  who  held 
Iwl  II  of  the  one  nature."  He  evidently  thought  it  of  little  importance 
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latest,  the  work  of  destruction  was  complete.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  the  sixteenth  thai  Abyssinia,  still  nominally  Christian, 
was  finally  subjugated  by  the  Mahometan  forces  which  she  had 
so  obstinately  resisted,  and  thus  incurred  the  last  and  most 
grievous  penalty  which  Divine  justice  has  inflicted  upon  all  the 
heretical  churches  of  the  East.  They,  as  De  Bonald  said  of  the 
Greeks,  have  become,  like  the  .Tews,  an  accursed  people,  "  the 
only  Christian  nation  subject  to  masters  who  arc  not  so." 

And  now  the  downfall  of  A.byssinia  was  accomplished. 
"  Islaraism,"  as  M.  D'Abbadie  remarks,  "  at  the  present 
day  so  much  enfeebled  in  Europe,  has  revived  in  Africa." 
Already  it  has  "  perverted  to  its  doctrines  the  savage  or  half- 
Christian  tribes  which  surround  Abyssinia,  and  having  excluded 
it  from  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  this  fatal  system  keeps 
encroaching  upon  and  gradually  absorbing  this  ill-fated 
country."  "  The  Turks  and  Arabs,"  says  Werne,  "  are  just  as 
strenuous  in  their  exertions  to  make  proselytes  as  the  expensive 
European  missionaries  ;"*  and  heresy  is  too  weak  to  resist  them. 
"  It  is  said,"  observes  Mr.  Warburton,  "  that  considerable  num- 
bers annually  become  apostate  to  the  Moslem  creed,  for  the  sake 
of  marriage,  or  money,  or  both."t 

Such,  in  its  outlines,  is  the  history  of  the  Church  founded  by 
Frumentius,  and  once  guided  by  the  counsels  of  St.  Athanasius ; 
and  such  the  results  of  its  separation  from  unity.  And  now  let 
us  see  what  Catholic  charity  has  attempted  towards  the  rebuild- 
ing of  this  ruined  temple. 

In  1550,  the  Patriarch  Nugnez,  chosen  by  St.  Ignatius  for 
this  perilous  mission  by  the  request  of  Julius  III.,  sailed  from 
Lisbon,  together  with  the  small  body  of  Portuguese  troops  by 
whose  heroic  valour  David,  King  of  the  Ethiopians,  was  assisted 
against  Ahe  Mahometans.  In  his  suite  was  Father  Oviedo,  by 
whom  numerous  converts  were  made,  and  who  subsequently 
became  patriarch  in  his  turn ;  but  after  seeing  many  of  his 
brethren  martyred,  was  finally  driven  into  exile  by  the  arts  of 
his  implacable  enemies,  and  exposed  to  perish  by  famincj 
Thus  far  partial  success,  constantly  checked  by  greater  reverses, 
had  attended  the  Catholic  missions.  In  1589,  as  Gibbon 
scoflingly  relates,  "  the  patience  and  dexterity  of  forty  years"§ 
seemed  at  length  to  have  triumphed;  and  Paez  received  the 
solemn  abjuration  of  the  king,  Avho,  as  Mr.  Murray  observes, 
"  not  only  professed  himself  a  convert  to  the  Romish  faith,  but 
made  it  the  established  religion  of  his  dominions,  which  it  con- 

•  Expedition  to  discover  the  Sources  of  the  White  Nile,  vol. !.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  89. 

t  Crescent  and  Cross,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  189. 

X  Nouveaux  MemoireaduLeva^,  tome  iv.,  ff.  2n  lAaeq. 
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tinucd  to  be  for  a  long  series  of  years."*  On  the  11th  of 
December,  1624,  the  Abyssinian  Church  solemnly  abjured  the 
Alexandrian  eiTors,  and  submitted  to  the  Holy  See. 

In  consequence  of  these  events,  which  appeared  to  establish 
religion  on  a  solid  basis,  Mendez  was  sent  as  patriarch;  but 
once  again  the  people,  capricious  and  fickle  as  Greeks,  revolted ; 
and  at  the  death  of  Socinios,  in  1632,  his  successor  Facilidas, 
harassed  by  a  civil  war,  once  more  ordered  all  CathoUc  mis- 
sionaries to  quit  the  kingdom.  From  that  hour  it  was  only  at 
the  risk  of  death  that  they  could  force  an  entrance.  Invariably 
massacred,  either  by  the  Mahometans,  or  by  the  still  more 
ferocious  Gallas  tribes,  they  could  henceforth  be  victims  only, 
not  apostles.  In  1698,  Louis  XIV.  sent  the  physician  Poncet, 
attended  by  Father  Brevedent  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  "  I 
may  truly  say,"  was  the  report  which  Poncet  gave  of  the  latter, 
who  died  of  dysentery  after  entering  Ethiopia,  "  that  I  have 
never  known  a  man  more  bold  and  intrepid  in  all  dangers, 
more  firm  and  ardent  in  defending  the  interests  of  religion, 
more  modest  and  devout  in  his  whole  life  and  conversation."! 

Once  more,  in  1752,  three  Franciscan  Fathers,  fearlessly  braving 
death,  penetrated  even  to  Gondar,  in  the  time  of  Yasous  II., 
and  "instructed  many  of  the  royal  family  in  the  Catholic  faith;":|: 
but  the  king,  in  spite  of  his  attachment  to  them,  was  ultimately 
forced,  by  the  perpetual  anarchy  and  disorder  which  reigned 
among  his  ignorant  and  heretical  subjects,  to  dismiss  them  from 
the  kingdom.  And  so  this  unequal  contest  continued ;  for  the 
Church,  Uke  her  Divine  Head,  never  abandons  those  whom  she 
has  resolved  to  save,  and  never  calls  in  vain  upon  the  servants 
whom  she  invites  to  such  labours.  She  knows  that  the  sure 
prospect  of  suffering  and  death  will  rather  animate  than  dis- 
courage their  zeal.  Let  us  briefly  state,  in  conclusign,  what 
they  have  since  done  in  Abyssinia,  and  what  they  are  doing  at 
the  present  hour. 

In  1840,  Father  Montuosi  wrote  in  these  words  from  Gondar 
to  his  friend  the  A.bbate  Guarini,  at  Rome.  "  Towards  the 
middle  of  September,  1839,  we  left  Cosseir  for  Djeddah.  We 
embarked  on  board  an  Arabian  vessel,  engaged  in  carrying  com 
for  the  governor  of  Egypt.  The  voyage  was  far  from  agreeable ; 
but  why  speak  of  privations  and  dangers  ?  We  accepted  them 
as  the  welcome  augury  of  the  sacrifice  which  we  were  going  to 
offer  in  the  heart  of  Ethiopia. . .  .On  the  Ist  of  November  we 
reached  Aduah,  the  first  important  city  of  Abyssinia ;  Father 


•  Diicoveties  in  Jfrica,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  86. 
f  Letires  JEdifiantes,  tome  iii.,  p.  299. 
X  Salt's  Travel*  in  Alymnia,  app.  p.  84. 
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Sapito  came  to  meet  us.  . .  .The  Mahommedans  have  here  more 
liberty  than  the  Christians.  Father  de'  Jacobis  and  I  were 
obliged  to  recite  the  Office  in  a  low  voice,  so  as  not  to  be  over- 
hoard  ;  we  seldom  celebrated  Mass,  and  whenever  we  did,  it 
was  always  in  secret,  as  if  in  the  catacombs."  Finally,  leaving 
Father  Jacobis  at  Aduali,  he  at  length  reached  Gondar,  "  the 
capital  whence  have  issued  at  different  epochs  so  many 
sanguinary  edicts  against  the  Catholic  missionaries."  *  Let  us 
leave  him  here  for  a  moment,  and  return  to  his  companion, 
whom  he  had  left,  as  he  says,  "not  without  tears,"  at  Aduah, 
like  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions. 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  1843,  Father  Jacobis  wrote  as  follows, 
from  Massouah,  to  the  Abbate  Spaccapietra,  at  Naples.  "  On 
tlie  14th  of  February,  the  day  on  Avhich  we  quitted  Cairo  to 
])ursue  our  journey  towards  Abyssinia,  we  were  witnesses  of  an 
edifying  sight.  In  that  city,  in  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans, 
were  assembled  bishops  and  missionary  priests  ;  some  of  whom, 
recently  arrived  from  India  and  Arabia,  were  proceeding  to 
Eome  to  render  an  account  to  the  common  Father  of  the 
I  aithful  of  their  apostolic  labours ;  while  others  were  on  their 
Avay  to  Ethiopia  or  China,  to  fill  the  places  which  the  martyrs 
had  left  vacant.  Prostrated  at  the  foot  of  the  same  altar,  we 
renewed  to  our  Lord  the  sacrifice  of  our  lives,  and,  after  bidding 
each  other  a  fraternal  and  last  farewell,  we  separated,  appointing 
to  meet  again  in  heaven." 

Their  caravan  was  composed  of  ten  missionaries,  of  whom  six 
were  destined  for  the  interior  provinces  of  China.  In  four  days 
and  nights,  travelling  chiefly  on  foot,  "  because  of  the  humble- 
ness of  our  means,"  they  reached  Suez.  Here,  a  week  later, 
"  the  whole  city,  not  excepting  even  the  Mussulmans,  rendered 
homage  to  the  Catholic  religion,  by  hailing  with  admiration  the 
arrival  of  a  humble  colony  of  Nuns,  six  ladies  belonging  to  the 
Society  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  who  were  on  their  way  from  Lyons, 
accompanied  by  the  Abb^  Caffarel,  to  found  a  school  for  girls  at 
A<>Ta,  in  the  East  Indies."  f  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  these 
ladies  accomplished  their  long  pilgiimage  in  safety. 

Father  Jacobis,  to  whom  we  will  now  return,  was  on  this 
occasion  on  his  second  journey  to  Abyssinia,  having  conducted 
to  Kome,  in  1341,  a  body  of  Abyssinians  whom  he  had  induced 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  Two  laymen.  Captains 
Galinier  and  Ferret,  oflicers  of  the  staff,  have  recorded  the 
results  of  his  journey.  "  The  Abbd  Jacobis  reached  Abyssinia," 
they  say,  "  at  a  moment  of  universal  anarchy,  in  consequence  of 
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the  defeat  of  Ubi6,  king  of  TiRr(5,  at  the  battle  of  Devra-Tabor. 
The  road  which  leads  from  Massouah  to  Ad.uah  was  full  of  the 
greatest  perils,  yet  M.  Jacobis  did  not  fear  to  return  to  his  post, 
and  all  the  revolted  chiefs  whom  he  met  on  the  way  treated  hnu 
with  the  f^'rcatest  respect.  A  large  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Aduah  Avent  ont  to  meet  liiitj,  and  greeted  him  as  a  fatluM- 
whom  they  rejoiced  to  see  again  after  so  long  an  absence." 
And  then  these  gentlemen  continue  their  report  as  follows. 

"  The  journey  of  M.  .Jacobis  to  Rome  has  already  produced 
its  fruits.  The  Abyssinians  who  accompanied  him  are  now 
Catliolics  from  conviction,  and  fear  not  to  avow  it  before  their 
countrymen.  They  have  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  Holy 
Father.  .  .  .  The  king,  Ubie,  has  the  highest  esteem  for  M. 
Jacobis,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  him  from  the  moiuitains  of 
Semen,  to  congiatulate  him  on  his  arrival,  and  to  promise  him 
that,  if  he  "should  recover  his  kingdom,  he  would  do  his  best  to 
be  of  service  to  him.  But  although  Ubid  should  not  re-ascend 
his  throne,  M.  Jacobis  would  not  be  without  protection.  The 
most,  powerful  chief  of  Tigie,  who  knew  by  reputation  the 
admirable  missionarv,  has  also  sent  to  compliment  him,  and  has 
offered  him  a  place  'in  his  country,  Vojjerat,  with  permission  to 
build  a  church  and  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  his  religion.  Thus, 
whichever  prince  may  triumph  in  this  struggle,  the  Catholic 
mission  Avill  be  cstabhshed  in  Abyssinia.  This  happy  result  wc 
owe  to  the  edifying  conduct  of  our  missionaries,  but  above  all  to 
the  inexhaustible  goodness,  the  zeal  and  ability,  of  the  Abbe 

Jacobis."  .  ,       ,.   ,    , 

Let  us  add,  that  when  Dr.  Beke  visited  Abyssmia  a  little  later, 
he  says,  though  a  Protestant,  "  the  Italian  priests  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  mission,  the  Abbate  de'  Jacobis  and  his  colleagues, 
received  me  more  like  a  brother  than  a  stranger;"*  and  Mr. 
Mansfield  Parkyns  relates,  with  the  candour  of  a  liberal  and 
educated  Enghshman,  that  "  it  was  well  known  that  the  esteem 
and  influence  Avhich  his  truly  Christian  conduct  and  well- 
regidated  charity  had  earned  for  him  among  the  people  were 
sore  subjects  of  jealousy  and  causes  of  dislike  in  the  hearts  of 
the  (Abyssinian)  priests."  t 

And  now  let  us  leave  Father  Jacobis,  in  his  turn,  pass  over 
an  interval  of  eight  years,  and  in  1850  we  come  to  the  recital 
of  fresh  events,  communicated  by  Father  Leon  des  Avranches 
in  these  terms.  He  Avrites  fiom  Massouah,  on  the  Abyssinian 
coast,  on  the  12th  of  March  in  that  year,  after  "  three  years  of 
persecution."     ' 


•  statement  of  Facta  relative  to  the  BritUh  Minion  to  Shoa,  p.  17  (1846). 
t  Life  in  Abyssinia,  vol.  ii.,  ch  xsxi.,  p.  89. 
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"The  ancient  Abyssinian  empire,  no  longer  hi  existrnoe 
since  the  invasion  of  the  Gallas,  is  at  present  divided  into  thico 
kingdoms — Tigrc  Amhara,  where  Ubi»5  rules;  Shoa,  mainljr 
consisting  of  the  Gallas  tribes  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Gojam.  ' 
It  was  to  Shoa  that  the  Kuglish  government  sent  a  mission  a 
few  years  ago,  the  failure  of  which  shall  be  notici'd  presently, 
while  of  its  inhabitants  Dr.  Heke  reports,  in  1847,  that  they 
display  "  the  lowest  form  in  which  the  Cliristian  religion 
probably  exists  on  the  face  of  the  globe."  *  Y((t  it  is  of  such 
"  Christians"  that  Ludolf  and  other  Protestant  writers  speak 
with  sympathy  and  admiration,  apparently  for  no  other  reason 
tliau  that  they  reject  the  Catholic  faith,  and  treat  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries after  the  manner  recited  in  the  following  narrative. 

"  IJishop  Massaia,  the  Vicar  A])ostolic  of  the  Gallas  nation," 
says  Father  Leon,  "  has  just  returned  to  this  town,  on  the 
sliores  of  the  Red  Sea.  After  spending  ten  months  in  visiting 
the  various  Christian  tribes  dispersed  through  the  kingdoms  of 
Shoa  and  Gojam,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  quit  his  mis- 
sion, on  account  of  the  persecution  raised  by  the  schisraatical 
bishop  of  Abyssinia.  Although  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia 
profess  the  error  of  Dioscorus,  which  was  condemned  in  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  a  great  number  of  them  live  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  matter,  and  suppose  that  their  bishop,  the 
Abouna  sent  to  them  by  the  schismatical  patriarch  of  Cairo,  is 
in  communion  with  the  Pope.  According  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  there  can  be  only  one  bishop  in  Abyssinia;  the  usurper 
of  the  title  is  subject  to  the  penalty  of  death.  This  furnished 
the  motive  for  the  persecution  raised  against  Bishop  Massaia. 
The  actual  Abouna,  before  he  became  a  bishop,  was  a  poor 
youth,  whose  only  property  Avas  an  ass,  which  he  let  out  to 
travellers.  After  studying  two  years  at  Cairo,  he  was  deemed 
sufficiently  instructed  to  perform  episcopal  functions ;  he  was 
ordained  and  despatched  to  Abyssinia,  together  with  some 
Anglican  ministers,  who  were  subsequently  ex])elled  by  the 
people." 

By  this  singular  prelate.  Bishop  Massaia  was  "  excommuni- 
cated," and  condemned  to  death ;  "  the  sum  'tf  one  hundred 
talaris  being  also  promised  to  any  one  who  woui J  bring  him  the 
head  of  a  Catholic  missionary."!  But  the  project  was  tlnvarted 
by  the  precautions  of  Father  Jacobis,  and  "  this  outburst  only 
served  to  extend  the  lyiowledgc.  ol  the  Catholic  creed.  Tlie 
name  of  the  Right  Reverend  l3r.  Massaia  was  thenceforth  on 
every  tongue  ;  all  parties  spoke  of  the  new  Abouna  sent  by  the 
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•  Christianity  among  the  Gallas,  by  C.  J.  Beke  Ph.  D.  (1817). 
t  Annals,  vol  xii.,  p.  330. 
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I'outiff  of  Rome."  I'roscrvod  l»y  tho  chief  of  n  Catholic  tribe 
from  iissassiiiation,  the  hishop  finally  escaped  to  A(l<'n;'thii 
(Miristiaiis  dcclariiii;  that  if  he  ^,'av(!  hims<i'lf  uj)  to  the  Ahouiia, 
as  hf  pr()])()S('d  to  do,  in  order  to  savo  hia  ilock  from  vexation, 
th(>y  would  all  die  with  him. 

Durin-;  his  temporary  exile,  a  touehinjjf  scene  was  enacted  on 
the  island  of  Dlialac,  near  Massonah,  where  he  had  found 
refuj>e,  hy  the  eonuivauee  of  the  Ottoman  f^overnor,  to<?ether 
■with  l"'ather  Jaeohis,  I'or  more  than  u  year  the  latter  had  heeu 
in  ])ossessi()n  of  hulls  from  the  Soverei<{n  I'ontiff,  ap]K)intin^; 
him  to  th(!  diffuity  of  tho  episcopate,  which  his  humility  had 
resolutely  declined  to  acce])!.  Even  tlu;  remonstrances  of 
JJisliop  Massaia  were  fruitless,  till  at  length  he  was  obli<;ed  to 
"  connnand  him,  hy  virtue;  of  the  holy  olu'dicnce  which  he  .)wcd 
to  th(!  Church,  to  receive  the  e])iscopal  consecration,"  and  the 
humble  missionaty  became  IJishop  of  >)ih)])oli8  and  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic of  Abyssinia.  Twenty-five  native  priests  also  received 
ordiiuition  from  Dr.  Massaia,  and  "  after  a  fratt-rnal  embrace, 
the  two  outlawed  bisho])8  separated,"  the  one  seekinj;  a  refuf^e 
in  the  mountains  of  Altiena,  the  other  remaining  a  few  days  to 
converse  alone  witlv  God  on  the  rock  of  Dhalac. 

And  now  a  new  incident  revived  the  hopes  of  the  suffering 
Catholics.  Teclafa,  an  Abyssinian  Abbot,  tlic  Superior  of  mon; 
than  one  thousand  monks,  appeared  before  liishop  Massaia,  to 
make  in  his  hands  his  abjuration  of  heresy.  ''  After  this 
astonishing  jn-ofession  of  faith,  he  withdrew,  and  proceeded  to 
proclaim  at  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Abyssiitia,  and  in  the  very 
heat  of  persecution,  that  he  had  become  a  Catholic  priest.  Such 
a  courageous  dechiration,"  adds  Father  Leon,  "  from  the  lips  oi 
a  neopliyte,  made  our  enemies  crestf'iHon,  and  restored  courage 
to  our  Christians.  None  ventured  to  lay  a  hand  on  Teclafa, 
from  dread  of  a  popular  insurrection.  On  his  return  to  his 
mtniastcry,  all  his  monks  likewise  declared  themselves  CathoUes. 
lint  his  zeal  did  not  confine  itself  within  these  bounds.  Like 
another  St.  I'aul  he  now  devoted  himself  to  the  conversion  of 
his  brethren,  and  already  three  Christian  congregations  have 
been  associated  by  his  exertions  to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  scattered  missionaries  had  now  all  reached  once  more 
the  frontiers  of  the  Gallas  tribes,  and  their  bishop  could  not 
restrain  the  desire  to  be  again  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren. 
Leaving  Massouah  in  disguise.  Dr.  Massaia  again  entered  Abys- 
sinia, where  a  ])rice  was  set  upon  his  head.  Having  shaved  liis 
long  beard,  and  put  on  a  Turkish  dress,  he  joined  a  caravan 
proceeding  to  Gondar,  in  the  chai'acter  of  a  poor  trader,  ^n 
thirteen  days  he  reached  the  camp  of  Ubie,  who  sent  him  on 
his  way,  "  accompanied  by  a  soldier,  with  orders  that  the  same 
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lionours  which  were  shown  to  the  kin<^  should  be  paid  to  the 
bishop."  lie  reached  Goiidar,  b\it  only  to  be  once  more  biinisbrd 
by  the  crurllies  mid  exactions  (if  his  enemies  ;  then  aMciidiiif^ 
the  nine  Nile  to  its  sduire,  for  nolhiiijj;  cituld  (biiiul  his  couiu;4;o 
nor  exhaust  his  patience,  he  soii};ht  the  presence  of  Has  Ali,  ouu 
of  the  most  jmwerful  of  the  Abyssinian  ininccs,  liavinj;  at  that 
time  one  hundred  thousand  men  under  arms.  The  Itas  was 
baptized,  but  in  heart  u  Mussulman,  and  little  a(lvanta;;(' resulted 
from  his  interview  with  one  who  resented  in  private  the  homage 
which  he  was  forced  to  pay  to  Christianity  before  his  followers. 
As  he  came  out  of  the  royal  tent,  he  was  accosted  by  ^Ir.  Hell, 
an  Kn<i;lish  traveller  settled  in  Abyssinia,  and  a  captain  in  the 
army  of  lias.  "  lie  had  a  tent  prepared  for  the  bishop  and  his 
companions,  and  though  he  was  a  Protestant,  always  showed 
himself  their  friend  and  protector," 

It  would,  however,  be  an  ernn-  to  suppose  that  the  obstacles 
to  the  conversion  of  this  coinitry  proceed  mainly  from  the 
Abyssinian  heretics,  or  their  miserable  Abouna.  "  Islamism," 
says  Dr.  Massaia,  "  watches  the  whole  coast  of  this  vast  conti- 
nent, and  an  immensi;  belt  of  fanatical  jiopnlations,  constantly 
excited  by  emissaries  from  Mecca,  obstruct  all  transit  for  Christ- 
ians towards  the;  interior.  Their  means  of  action  are  unlimited, 
their  proselytism  ardent,  their  profjfress  unfortunately  rapid. 
Already  two-thirds  at  least  of  the  (iallas  nation  are  Mussul- 
mans. In  Christian  Abyssinia  they  form  a  third  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  the  capitals  ot  Gondar,  Ti|^re,  and  Shoa,  they  arc  in 
the  ascendant,  in  conscHpienee  of  their  Avealth  and  inttueiice.  .  . 
The  Christians,  who  are  only  heretics  by  birth,  would  williuf^ly 
embrace  our  religion,  if  they  were  not  oppressed  by  the  Abouna 
and  the  Mussulmans." 

In  spite  of  these  fonnidable  difHculties,  and  of  the  grave  fact 
affirmed  by  Bishop  Massaia,  that  "  Mahometanism  tends  to 
supremacy  Avithin  a  short  period," — for  none  of  the  heretical 
communities  of  the  East  have  life  enough  to  r(>sist  its  progress — 
the  Catholic  missionaries  still  pursue  their  arduous  toils,  always 
in  peril,  yet  never  dismayed,  and  leaving  the  result  to  llim 
whose  servants  they  are.  Already, six  years  ago,  th(.'y  had  receivi-d 
the  abjuration  of  more  than  ten  thousand  Abyssinians,  includ- 
ing their  most  eminent  ecclesiastics ;  and  within  the  last  two 
years  their  influence  has  powerfully  increased,  even  their  most 
inveterate  enemies  being  subdued  by  their  unalterable  patience 
and  charity.  In  May,  •I860,  one  of  the  most  hitelligent  and 
influential  of  the  Abyssinian  princes  "  was  restored  to  Catholic 
unity,  together  with  all  his  people."*    A  little  earlier,  Negoucie, 

•  -^»Ma?»,  No.  126,  p.  125.      ..^«   .    ^    -v 
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nnothor  of  the  native  pntnitntos,  sent  n  solemn  em'mssy  to  (lio 
Pope,  aiinouiieiiifj;  the  free  exereise  of  the  (.'atholic  relij^ioii 
throiij^lioiit  his  (hnniniouN,  and  expressing  luN  o>vn  desire  to  bo 
received  into  th(!  Cliurch.* 

It  is  evident  that  l)nt  for  the  potent  influeneo  of  Ishimisni, 
and  its  eeaseh'ss  intrij^ues,  they  wonhl  soon  convert  all  Abys- 
sinia. 'J'lio  Abbot  of  (iuendf^uendie,  one  of  the  most  important 
persoua;;('s  in  the  eonntry,  hitely  exchiimed  aloud  in  the  prcsenee 
of  ljl)i(!,  to  some  of  the  chiet  opponents  of  the  missionaries: 
"  If  you  would  oombat  the  Catnolies  with  success,  you  nuist 
be;,'in  l)y  leading'  as  Christian  lives  as  they  do."  Uishop  Jaeobis, 
Avho  relates  this  anecdote,  adds  :  "  Thanks  to  our  Divino 
Savioiu',  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  Abyssinian  Catholics 
wonderfully  justifies  this  roasoninj?.  As  for  the  Abbot,  he  does 
not  contin(<  himself  to  barren  speeches ;  impatient  to  confirm 
them  by  his  actions,  he  solicits  without  intermission  the  favour 
of  beiuf^  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  faithful.  We  should 
already  have  yielded  to  the  ea<{;erness  of  his  desires,  if  the  con- 
version of  ii  ])ersona<;e  placed  so  high  in  general  esteem  on 
accoiuit  of  his  perpetual  fasting,  did  not  require  sundry  precau- 
tions, suggested  by  the  interests  of  religion  itself.  This  is, 
however,  ii  sure  conquest,  although  adjourned,  uiul  our  tem- 
porizing only  serves  to  mature  it  by  fasting  and  praycr."t 

And  now,  since  wo  have  sufficiently  manifested  the  character 
of  Catholic  infiuence  in  Abyssinia,  aiul  of  the  g(>nerou8  apostles 
by  ^vhose  toil  it  is  maintained,  we  may  quit  a  subject  which  our 
limits  do  not  permit  us  to  exhaust.  From  Abyssinia,  where  the 
creed  of  St.  Athanasius  is  evidently  destined  to  triumph  over 
the  errors  of  Eutycliea  and  Dioscorus,  the  faith  is  spreading 
even  among  the  barbarous  Gallas  tribes.  "  I  enjoy  perfect 
liberty  in  the  exercise  of  my  ministry,"  says  Bishop  Massaia, 
now  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Gallas,  at  the  close  of  1853.  "  A 
few  years  of  patient  perseverance  will  enable  me,  I  feel  con- 
vinced, to  enter  into  communication  with  Sennaar."  Seven 
years  later,  a  Protestant  missionary  will  tell  us  that  the  brave 
bishop  had  penetrated  far  beyond  even  that  remote  place.  "  I 
have  with  me  here  (Sandabo)  two  pupils,  one  an  Abyssinian, 
the  other  a  Galla ;  the  latter  exceedingly  fervent,  and  whom,  in 
the  course  of  another  year,  I  shall  be  able  to  ordain  priest. 
Nothing  but  death  shall  separate  me  from  my  neophytes;  and 
if  my  corpse  is  not  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  numerous  proces- 
sion of  Christians,  the  land  at  all  events  is  here  cheap  enough 
to  afford  sepulture  to  my  unworthy  remains.     Let  me   only 


*  L'.iloUtion  de  VEsclavage,  par  Augustin  Cochin;  tomo  ii.,  p.  622. 
t  Vo!.  X.,  p.  807. 
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sucrrod,  bs  foro  that  hour  iirriMN,  in  ])laiilin;,'  the  i.n»>i,  nud  in 
Ivindliuf?  the  <  vanm'lical  lire  wbitli  already  lH';;iiis  to  burn  iu 
flu-  hearts  of  a  few  individuals,  and  the  whole  Oallas  nation 
will  be  saviii."* 

Six  years  later,  the  apo«4tolic  labours  of  tliis  (•oura^;eouH 
prelate  had  already  pniibi'i-d  so  much  fruit  in  (Iuh  sava;;e  Noil, 
— which  only  Z'-al  like  his  would  have  daved  to  cultivate,  far  from 
all  himian  succour,  and  deprived  of  nil  huuuin  means, — that  bo 
found  it  necessary  to  consecrate  a  coadjutor,  and  t\w  naticv 
cler^v  consisted  of  five  prii'sts,  a  deacon,  and  seven  religious. 

It  Is  of  the  labours  of  such  a  num  tis  tliis,  and  of  his  veuerablo 
colleaf^ues, — who,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  observes  with  admiration, 
were  not  rarely  "  victims  to  the  excessive  austerity  of  their 
lives,"  nnd  wlio  won  the  reluctant  veneration  of  the  Moslem, 
the  Nubian,  nnd  th(>  Galla,— that  a  Protestant  minister,  J)r. 
Wilson,  could  deliberately  write  as  follows:  "The  ap]>arent 
success  of  the  agents  of  Rome  at  present  in  Abyssinia  is  to  be 
attributed  priiuipally  to  bribery  and  corrui)tion.  Let  them 
bewan^  of  all  unrighteousness  and  hypocrisy,  for  the  day  of 
reckoning  may  come  sooner  than  they  expect."t  Has  Dr.  Wilson 
forgotten  that  it  will  come  for  himself  also  ? 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  from  the  country  of  the  Gallas  to 
Abyssinia,  before  we  pass  to  other  regions,  in  order  to  notice, 
according  to  our  custom,  the  attempts  of  Protestant  laisjionariea 
in  the  latter  kingdom. 

The  Abyssinian  Christians,  fallen  as  they  are,  still  profess  a 
sincere  belief  in  the  Seven  Sacraments ;  and  as  M.  Rochet 
d'Hericourt— -whose  salutary  influence  with  the  king  of  Shoa 
Mr.  Johnston  describes  and  laments— lately  observed,  display  so 
much  reverence  for  the  Mother  of  God  that  they  celebrate 
thirty-three  annual  festivals  in  her  honour.^  Such  devotions, 
always  rewarded  by  her  Divine  Son,  will  no  doubt  hasten  their 
reconciliation  Avith  the  Church,  in  spite  of  the  defects  Avhicli 
accompany  them.  Meanwhile,  they  have  won  for  the  Abyssin- 
ians  the  reproachful  sympathy  of  Protestants,  who  reprove  their 
agi-eement  with  Catholic  doctrine  as  much  as  they  laud  their 
opposition  to  Catholic  unity.  In  order  to  check  the  one  and 
Rtimulpte  the  other,  Mr.  Gobat,  the  gentleman  who  now  repre- 
sents, without  believing,  the  Anglican  religion  at  Jerusalem, — 
in  spite  of  the  ineffectual  protests  of  men  who  are  accustomed  to 
"  protest"  without  gaining,  or  expecting  to  gain,  anything  by 
it— paid  a  visit  to  Abyssinia.     He  had  been  preceded  by  others, 

•  Vol.  XV.,  p.  178. 

\  Lands  of  the  Bible,  yo\.\\.,\}.^^'i.  ant 

X  Second  Voyage  dan*  le  Pays  des  Adeh  et  le  Soyaume  de  Choa,  p.  227. 
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OIK  of  whom,  apparently  Mr.  Iscnbcrg,  was  happy  enough, 
before  he  was  expelled,  to  dissuade  some  of  the  natives  from 
cmbracin;^  Mahometanism.  Let  us  hope  that  he  may  receive 
an  abundant  reward  for  this  j^ood  action. 

Mr.  Gobat  seems  to  have  been  less  successful.  His  manner 
of  life,  he  tells  us,  and  especially  his  invincible  repugnance  to 
bodily  mortifications  in  general,  and  to  fasting  in  particular,  did 
not  attract  the  esteem  of  the  Abyssinian  Christians,  "  The 
greater  part  of  the  monks,"  he  complains,  "  have  become  my 
enemies,  and  call  me  'Mussulman,'  because  I  condemn  the 
adoration  of  the  Virgin  ISIary,  and  have  no  confidence  in  her 
intercession."*  And  so  he  found  it  expedient  to  depart,  tlie 
people  obstinately  refusing  to  believe  that  a  man  could  be  any 
thing  better  than  a  Turk  who  never  fasted,  had  "no  confidence" 
in  the  all-powerful  Mother  of  Jesus,  and  pubUcly  asserted  that 
she  "  was  a  sinner." 

As  such  a  statement  may  appear  impossible,  even  in  the 
mouth  of  ojie  who  seems  to  be,  at  the  same  moment,  a  German 
Lutheran,  an  agent  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  an 
Anglican  bisliop,  it  may  be  well  to  add,  that  Mr.  Gobat  records 
in  his  journal,  for  the  advantage  of  English  readers,  the  very 
arguments  which  he  proposed  Avithout  success  to  the  Abyssinians. 
The  Immaculate  Virgin  Avas  evidently  a  siinier,  he  says,  for  two 
reasons;  first  because  she  called  our  Blessed  Lord  her  Saviour; 
and  secondly,  because  she  allowed  Him  to  wander  from  her  on 
the  journey  from  Jerusalem !  A  French  writer  observes  that 
Mr.  Gobat  might  have  proved,  by  the  same  reasoning,  that  our 
Lord  was  also  a  sinner,  because  Ho  submitt(!d  to  be  baptized, 
and  because  He  voluntarily  left  the  company  of  our  Lady  and 
St.  Joseph.t 

But  if  the  Abyssinians  refused  to  believe  that  Mr.  Gobat  was 
a  Christian,  he  was  equally  surprised  that  they  could  resist  the 
attractions  of  his  lenient  religious  code,  and  reject  the  cheerful 
form  of  Christianity  which  he  offered  them.  "  If  the  priests 
choose  to  marry,"  he  remarks,  severely  reproving  their  indiffer- 
ence to  that  source  of  enjoyment,  "  they  have  nothing  to  fear, 
except  a  little  contempt,  together  with  the  prohibition  of  their 
officiating  as  priests."J  To  this  hour,  Mr.  Gobat  can  neither 
understand  why  these  Ethiopians  took  him  for  a  Turk,  nor  why 
they  rejected  his  cordial  invitation  to  "  defile  themselves  with 
women  •"%  because,  as  he  observes,  all  they  had  to  apprehend 
was  "  a  little  contempt,"  and  degradation  from  the  priesthood. 

•  Journal  of  a  Three  Tears'  Sesidetwe  in  Abyssinia,  cli.  iv.,  p.  323. 
t  Les  Lieitx  Saints,  par  Mgr.  Mialin,  tome  iii.,  ch.  xxviii. 
,       t  Ch.  v.,  p.  349. 
§  Aj)oc.  xiv.  4. 
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By  such  inadequate  motives   they  Avere  restrained  from  em- 
bracing till!  religion  of  jSIr.  Gobat. 

If  jSIr.  Gobat  had  selected  Kmdistan,  instead  of  Abyssinia  or 
Jerusalem,  as  the  scene  of  his  labour.-!,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  the  former  country  he  would  have  found  the  disciples 
whom  he  failed  to  attract  by  the  rivers  of  Ethio])ia  or  under  the 
shadows  of  Mount  Zion.  That  Kurdistan  would  have  received 
him,  if  not  with  enthusiasm,  at  least  with  synqjathy,  we  may 
infer  from  the,  remark  of  a  Kurd  to  an  English  traveller,  to 
wh(mi  he  confidentially  observed,  that  the  English  and  Kurdish 
religions  were  evidently  identical,  "  for  we  cat  hog's  flesh,  drink 
Avine,  keep  no  fasts,  and  say  no  prayers,"* 

Mr.  Gobat  asserts,  however,  that  he  did  make  at  least  one 
convert  in  Abyssinia,  and  we  are  able  to  corroborate  the  state- 
ment by  the  testimony  of  a  fellow-missionary.  "  Girgis,  an 
Abyssuiian,"  says  Dr.  Joseph  Wolff,  "  was  converted  by  Gobat." 
The  fact,  then,  is  authentic  ;  but  Dr.  Wolff  adds  innnediately, 
as  if  to  check  undue  elation,  that  this  solitary  convert  first  sold 
two  children  into  slavery  Avho  had  been  entrusted  to  his  care, 
"  and  afterwards  turned  Muhammedan  at  Cairo."  f 

It  is  characteristic  of  tho  levity  w  hieh  accepts  and  propagates 
such  fictions,  that  in  a  biography  of  Mr.  Gobat,  published  by 
what  is  called  "  the  Evangelical  Alliance,"  this  very  Gngis  la 
presented  to  the  admiration  of  English  Protestants  as  "  a  noble 
Abyssinian,"  and  a  devout  pupil  of  Kugler  and  Gobat,  "  whose 
instructions,  combined  with  the  diligent  study  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  were  blessed  greatly  to  promote  his  advancement  in 
Divine  things!" J 

When  Mr.  Gobat  retired  from  Abyssinia  to  continue  else- 
where his  unfinished  career,  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Lewis 
Krapf,  who  appears  to  have  resembled  the  Anglican  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  both  in  his  views  of  Christianity  and  in  the  success 
with  which  he  taught  them.  Mr.  Gobat,  indeed,  was  content 
to  recommend  matrimony  to  the  Abyssinian  clergj'  for  its  own 
sake;  Dr.  Krapf  from  higher  motives.  "My  experiences 
convinced  me,"  says  the  latter  gentleman,  "  that  an  unmarried 
missionary  could  not  eventually  prosper."  It  might  perhaps  be 
suggested  that  this  opinion  betrays  an  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  Christianity;  nor  does  Dr.  Krapf 's  own 
career  encourage  the  belief  that  marriage  is  an  infallible  guaran- 
tee of  missionary  succcbs.  Everywhere  he  failed.  "I  am 
specially  grieved,"  he  says,  "  by  the  indifference  of  the  Wanika,' 

•  Nineveh  and  PersepoUs,  by  W.  S.  Vaux,  M.A.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  23. 

t  Wolff  s  Journal,  p.  331. 

X  Evangelical  Christendom,  vol.  i.,  p.  77.  . 
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wlio  had  larpjoly  shared  in  liis  tliirty  "chests  fiill  of  Bibles." 
*'  ^ly  dear  fellow-hibourer  Ilebinanu  had  at  one  time  collected  a 
flock  of  children  at  IJunni,  and  Ixjf^in  to  teach  them ;  but  they 
soon  dispersed."  In  the  midst  of  these  vexations,  "  it  was  very 
consolatory,"  ho  observes,  "  to  remember  the  words,  '  Fear  not, 
Abram,  I  am  thy  shielu,  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward.' " 
The  only  reward,  however,  Avhich  he  actually  records  is  Ins 
aiipointment  to  a  comfortable  position  in  Germany,  for  which  he 
abandoned  the  insensible  Wanika. 

Kebmann  himself,  who  also  departed,  reports  in  1861,  that 
"  Macedonian  voices  called  me  back,"  and  that  unexpected 
successes  constrained  him  "  to  raise  an  Ebenezor,  both  of  the 
I'rovidence  and  Grace  of  God."  It  appears  that  this  means,  in 
ordinary  language,  that  he  persuaded  four  savages  to  receive 
baptism,  though  he  confesses  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
persuading  himself  to  give  it  to  them.  "  On  the  morning  of 
their  baptism  I  had  still  some  struggle  in  my  mind  whether  I 
should  receive  them  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  thry 
appeared  to  me  so  weak  and  ignorant,  so  deficient  in  conviction 
of  sin,  and  appreciation  of  Clirist  as  their  only  Saviour."  But 
the  society  at  home  wanted  some  new  facts  about  East  Africa, 
which  had  become  an  offence  to  their  subscribers,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  baptize  somebody.  A  pretext  was  easily  found. 
"  I  went  out  into  the  open  air,"  continues  Mr.  Rebmann,  "  and 
looked  up  to  Heaven  ;  a  rain  was  just  then  preparing  from  the 
East  to  descend  on  the  thirsty  ground;  the  freeness  of  the 
grace  of  God  was  brought  forcibly  to  my  mind."  And  so  he 
baptized  them  all,  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society  exults  in 
the  fact.* 

Dr.  Krapf 's  view  of  the  efficacy  of  mamage  in  promoting  mis- 
sionary work  appears  to  have  been  modified  by  later  observa- 
tion. "  The  wish  to  settle  down  as  comfortably  as  possible," 
he  remarks,  "  and  to  marry,  entangles  a  missionary  in  many 
cj.ternal  engagements  which  may  lead  him  away  from  his 
Mister  and  his  duty.  This  wish  naturally  prompts  him  to 
trouble  himself  about  irrelevant  and  subordinate  matters,  such 
for  instance  as  house  building,  all  sorts  of  colonizing  schemes, 
&c.,  &c."  Dr.  Krapf  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  at  least 
partially  converted  to  St.  Paul's  doctrine  on  the  same  subject. 

Dr.  Krapf  records  one  convert,  like  Mr.  Gobat;  but  Dr.  Krapf 
is  an  honest  man,  thoagh  an  unsuccessful  missionary,  and  tells 
us  his  real  character.  VVolda  Gabriel,  Dr.  Krapf 's  hired  servant, 
was  a  native  of  Shoa,  and  having  been  sent  to  Jerusalem, 
"  became  acquainted  with  the  Bible  and  the  Protestant  faith." 


•  EepoH  for  1862,  p.  56. 
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He  could  even,  says  his  master,  "  defend  pure  Christianity 
against  INIohannnedans  and  bigoted  Christians  of  the  Greek, 
Romish,  and  Abyssinian  churches."  liut  this  was  the  sum  of 
his  merits.  He  had  reached  that  point  beyond  which  no  dis- 
ciple of  Protestant  missionaries  ever  advances,  and  "  in  s])ite  of 
all  his  intellectual  acquirements,  his  heart  was  still  unrenewed 
and  unregenerate." 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Krapf,  like  Dr.  Smith  in  China,  and 
Mr.  Tomlin  in  India,  was  able  to  detect  that  the  labours  of 
Catholic  missionaries,  in  spite  of  their  being  unmarried,  Avcre 
more  fruitful  than  his  own.  We  even  learn  something  from  him 
about  Bishops  Massaia  and  Jacobis,  and  the  colleagues  who 
shared  their  toils.  "  The  Abuna  said  that  the  Gallas  would 
not  allow  white  people  to  visit  Kaffa,  especially  if  they  were  pro- 
vided Avith  fire-arms.  In  spite  of  this,  some  Romish  missi'inarics 
seem  to  have  succeeded  in  reaching  Kaffa,  where  they  are  said 
to  have  been  very  well  received  by  the  king  of  the  country." 
"  Some  time  ago,"  he  adds,  "  an  Italian  priest  is  said  to  have 
penetrated  to  Gezan,  which  is  apparently  twelve  days  south  of 
Sennaar,  and  thence  to  have  proceeded  to  Fadasi,  the  chief  place 
of  the  tribe  liene-Shongol.  He  seems  to  have  purposed  to 
reach  Enarea  and  Kaffa,  where  are  some  Romish  missionaries, 
who  went  to  Kaffa  from  Abyssinia."  The  missionary  executed 
his  bold  project,  and  at  Fadasi  "  gained  the  favour  of  the  prince 
by  curing  his  sick  son." 

But  Dr.  Krapf  has  more  to  tell  us.  Unable,  like  his  co- 
religionists in  other  lands,  to  relate  any  victories  of  his  own,  he 
is  content  to  celebrate  those  of  Catholics.  "  The  Romanists 
made  converts  in  Halai,  Dixan,  Kaich,  Kur,  and  in  other  places, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Tigi'e,  as  many  priests  in  the  interior  played 
into  their  hands."  Towards  himself,  if  we  interpret  his  silence 
rightly,  the  same  priests  were  less  favourably  disposed ;  yet  their 
Abuna  was  willing  to  give  him  free  scope,  and  he  relates,  Avith 
gi-eat  simplicity,  how  bluntly  that  intelligent  functionary  inti- 
mated his  personal  conviction  that  he  had  nothing  whatever  to 
fear  from  Protestant  missionaries.  "  The  Protestant  mission- 
aries," he  told  Dr.  Krapf, — who  repeats  the  words  without  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  their  tnie  meaning, — "  do  not  injure  the 
Abyssinian  Church,  for  they  circulate  the  Bible,  and  that  only  ;" 
a  practice  which  the  Abuna  had  good  reason  to  know  would  lead 
to  very  liarmless  results,  "  such  as  the  wrapping  up  of  snuff,"  as 
Mr.  Parkyns  has  told  us,  "  and  such  like  undignified  purposes." 
The  "  eight  thousand  Bibles  "  which  Dr.  Krapf  himself  dis- 
tributed had  made  no  other  conquest  than  the  "  unrenewed  and 
unregenerate"  Wolda  Gabriel. 

But  "  the  Romanists,"  the  Abuna  assured  Dr.  Krapf,  were 
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insupportable,  "and  interfered  with  my  Rovommcnt  of  the 
Clmreh."  Moreover,  thci/  were  making  converts  in  all  direc- 
tions, especially  anion;;;  the  lii|^lier  ecclesiastics,  and  were  in 
every  way  offensive.  For  this  reason,  when  Kasai  attacked 
Ubie  in  1853,  the  Abuna  promised  liis  co-operation,  if  tin; 
former  would  banish  the  Catholic  missionaries  fnmj  Gondar; 
which  that  prince  did,  to  the  j^veat  but  prenuiture  exultation  of 
])r.  Krapf.  The  Catholic  reli^rionis  accustonunl  to  outlive  more 
formidable  adversaries  than  Kasai,  as  Dr.  Krapf  quickly  dis- 
covered. And  so,  he  observes,  "  Ubie  worked  so  strenuously  in 
the  interest  of  Rome,"  having?  learned  to  venerate  such  rejire- 
sentatives  of  the  Holy  See  as  Massaia  and  Jacobis,  "  that  the 
Abuna  could  not  prevail  upon  the  prince  even  to  cherish  the 
Abyssinian  Church  to  which  he  belonj^ed.  It  was  therefore 
evident  that  the  Protestant  mission  must  entirely  abandon 
Abyssinia,  and  seek  elsewhere  for  a  sphere  of  labour  ;  and  such 
was  the  result."  Whereupon,  says  Dr.  Krapf,  "  I  bid  farewell 
to  my  household,  after  prayer  and  scriptural  meditation."*  And 
so  ended  the  Protestant  mission  in  Abyssinia. 

Mr.  Gobat  and  Dr.  Krapf,  and  their  immediate  associates, 
were  not,  however,'  the  only  emissaries  of  Protestantism  who 
Avcre  ejected  from  Abyssinia.  The  Moravians  also,  we  leani 
from  Mr.  Manslield  Parkyns,  maintained  a  costly  mission  in 
that  land,  and  this  was  the  result  of  their  operations.  "  Ha\ing 
expended  a  large  sum  in  books  and  property  distributed  aiicl 
lost,  they  left  not  one  single  convert,  nor  even  one  individual 
who  would  say  more  of  thein  than  that  they  were  good-natured, 
open-handed  people,  but  that  it  was  a  pity  they  were  such  des- 
perate heretics ;  even  those  Avhose  gratitude  for  what  they  might 
have  gained  in  lucre  induced  them  to  pay  the  good  brethren 
such  negative  compliments,  were  few  indeed  compared  to  those 
who  openly  spoka  of  them  as  infidels  and  worse  than  Turks." 

This  verdict,  however  severe,  was  not  altogether  arbitrary  and 
unprovoked.  Not  only  did  the  Moravians  resemble  Mr.  Gobat 
in  their  contempt  for  the  saints,  and  dislike  of  bodily  mortifica- 
tion,— peculiarities  which  were  far  from  recommending  them  to 
the  sympathy  of  the  Abyssinians ;  they  even  adopted,  as  Mr. 
Parkyns  relates,  the  decisive  plan  of  "killing  meat  in  the  mis- 
sion-house during  one  of  their  most  solemn  fasts,  to  tempt  ike 
poor  (Hid  hungry  to  sin  against  their  own  consciences."  But  the 
famished  Abyssinian  was  only  revolted  by  this  characteristic 
proceeding,  which  excited  such  universal  loathing  and  indigna- 
tion, that  "  the  missionaries  were  declared  to  be  no  Christians," 


•  Travels  in  Eastern  Afri 
437,463,  ,,      . 
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and  when  they  finally  departed,  "  they  left  not  a  single  friend 
beliind."* 

Sueh,  in  a  few  words,  has  been  the  issue  of  all  the  Protestant 
missions  in  Al)yssinia.     After  years  of  idle  boasts  and  battled 
intrigue,  during  which  Bibles  were  scatt(>red  in  tho\isands,  to 
be  defiled  as  waste-jjaper  or  trodden  under  foot,  and  the  worst 
maxims  of  an  innnoral  creed  were  pronnilgatcd,  but   only  to 
nxcite  the  disgust  even  of  barbarians,  "  the  East  Africa  mis.^ion 
is  still  ri'presented  by  a  solitary  missionary,  at  a  single  station  !"t 
One  after  another,  the  agents  of  the  society  which  utters  this 
lament  have  fied,  or  been  ejected  amid  the  scorn  of  the;  people. 
They  have  failed  to  gain  a  single  disciple,  and  have  been  i)ur- 
stied  to  the  shores  which  they  were  about  to  quit  with  a  chorus 
of  maledictions.     Without,  however,  emjdoying  the  vehement 
phraseology  of  the  Christians  of  Shoa  and  Tigr^,  we  may  con- 
tent ourselves  with  observing,  that  if  Protestant  missionaries,  of 
all  sects  and  ranks,  venture   upon   actions   which   shock  the 
instincts,  and  provoke  the  disgust  and  astonishment,  of  tln^  least 
spiritual  races  of  the  hinnan  family  ;  if  even  the  best  of  them 
lead  everywhere,  and  with  a  kind  of  ostentation,  a  life  which, 
however  decent  and  orderly,  is  as  manifestly  earthly  and  un- 
supernatinal   as   that   of    their   own    domestics;    while    their 
religion  consists  only  in  periodical  fits  of  emotion,  and  in  an 
incessant  talk  about  mysteries  which  they  never  realize,  and 
doctrines  which  they  never  interpret,  and  graces  which  they 
never  display  ;  they  have  no  reason   to    be   surprised    at  the 
judgment  which  has  long  ago  been  passed  upon  them,  with  a 
terrible  unanimity  of  aversion,  by  the  whole  heathen  world. 

It  was  a  rule  of  the  great  Apostle  to  be  "  all  things  to  all 
men,"  and  even  to  adapt  his  exposition  of  Divine  truth,  so 
far  as  the  integrity  of  the  faith  permitted,  to  the  ideas  and 
perceptions  of  his  hearers.  He  spoke  even  to  the  lascivious 
Greek  and  the  effeminate  Syrian  of  the  vigil  and  the  scourge ; 
but  if  he  had  preached  in  Hindostan  or  Abyssinia,  he  woiild 
willingly  have  fasted  all  the  year  round.  Protestant  missionaries 
disdain  these  apostolic  arts.  Fathers  of  families,  and  absorbed 
by  secular  cares,  they  hate  fasting,  silence,  and  every  other 
mortification,'''and  never  scruple  to  avow  their  antipathies,  for 
which  they  have  always  a  "  scriptmal"  justification,  to  all  who 

•  Life  in  Abyssinia,  vol.  5.,  ch.  xii..  p.  148.  It  appears  that  some  "  Hanoverian 
mis9ionarieg"-tbr  in  every  Protestant  land  there  are  what  a  Protestant  traveller 
calls  "itinerant  livelihood  seekers, '  of  all  sects— endeavoured  to  enter  hast  Atrica, 
but  were  "  prohibited  from  setting  foot  on  the  continent."  They  never  advanced 
beyond  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  where  they  are  probably  enjoying  their  salariei  at 

this  moment.  ,  .„_       _. 

J^  Church  JUissionari/ Societt/'i  Report,  1^2,  f.  66. 
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Mill  listen  to  them.  I3ut  in  doing  so,  they  effectually  alienate 
not  only  Christians,  hut  even  pagans  and  mussulmans. 

"The  people  hother  my  life  out  ahout  fasting,"  says  an 
English  traveller  in  Africa.  "Tavo  young  Touarick  women 
came  to  me — 

"  '  Thou  Christian!  dost  thou  fast?'  (they  having  never  seen 
a  person  hefore  who  did  not  fast.) 

"  '  No ;  the  Christians  don't  fast.'  , 

"  The  f/irh.—'  Don't  the  Christians  know  God?'  "• 

Major  Cornwallis  Harris,  another  English  Protestant,  was 
not  less  irritated  hy  similar  remarks  on  the  part  of  Ahyssinians, 
who  used  to  ask  one  another,  with  respect  to  the  members  of 
the  English  mission  whom  that  officer  conducted  to  Shoa, — 
*'  What  can  they  be  ?  Are  they  Jews  ?  or  Mahometans,  or  what?" 
And  when  some  chaiitahly  suggested  that  they  might  possibly 
be  a  kind  of  degenerate  Christians,  the  bystanders  would  reply  : 
"  Christians  !     Impossible.     They  observe  no  fast."t 

Mr.  Gobat,  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Major  Harris  might  have 
told  them,  if  so  disposed,  that  Christians  of  the  school  of  St. 
Paul  do  fast ;  not  like  Mahometans,  to  avenge  at  night  the 
mortification  of  the  body  by  day ;  nor,  like  heretics,  as  if  fasting, 
without  measure  and  without  rule,  were  a  substitute  for  more 
important  virtxies ;  but  with  such  a  prudent  and  holy  fast  as 
St.  Paul  enjoined,  "  to  bring  the  body  into  subjection,"  and 
chastise  its  disorderly  appetites — a  fast  expressive  of  humility 
and  contrition,  inspired  by  charity,  imposed  by  law,  and  con- 
secrated by  obedience.  They  might  have  told  them,  too,  if 
they  had  remembered  it,  that  the  only  two  men  who  ever 
appeared  in  glory  with  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  were 
also  the  only  two  who  ever  received  power  to  imitate  His 
supernatural  fast  of  forty  days  and  nights. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Enghsh  mission  to  Shoa.  Mr.  Johnston, 
alluding  to  its  utter  failure,  says,  "  I  know,  from  personal 
experience,  that  the  merchant  and  the  missionary  must  now 
seek  other  situations  for  carrying  out  their  interesting  and 
philanthrophic  projects  for  the  regeneration  of  Africa."  The 
English  mission,  he  seems  to  think,  which  was  designed  to 
counteract  that  of  Catholic  France,  ruined  those  projects  finally; 
and  "  the  missionary,"  he  adds, "  now  grieves  for  influence  that 
is  gone  for  ever."J 

The  French  mission,  unlike  the  English,  has  been  supremely 
successful  in  all  its  aims.  Aided  by  the  poAverful  influence  of 
the  bishop  and  his  apostolic  companions,  the  dignity  of  whose 

•  Ricberdson,  Travels  in  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  vol.  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  149. 
t  The  Sighlands  of  Ethiopia  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xxii.,  p.  184. 
X  Vol.  il,  ch.  v.,  pp.  70  and  S*. 
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character  has  conciliated  even  their  enemies,  it  has  akeady 
importantly  served  the  interests  both  of  religion  and  of  France. 
The  delegate  of  the  Holy  See  is  at  length  enthroned  in  the 
capital  of  Abyssinia,  and  fresh  conquests  reward  his  patient  and 
enlightened  zeal.     Only  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  of  her 
work  of  regeneration,  have  reason  to  deplore  this  new  trium])!! 
of  faith  and  civilization ;  but  they  do  not  conceal  their  displeasure. 
Ji.  French  Protestant  lady,  Avhosc  deplorable  language  makes 
one  forget  her  sex,  met  in  Mr.  Lieder's  unsuccessful  school  at 
Cairo  an  Abyssinian  youth,  who  seems  to  have  niad(!  the  usual 
progress  towards  utter  infidelity  under  his  English  teachers,  but 
who  gave  this  candid  account  of  his  own  native  district.   "  There 
was  an  English  missionary  in  my  country,  but  they  sent  him 
awcnj ;  there   is  now  an  Italian  missionary,  who  has  built  a 
chapel :  they  love  the  French  religion  better  than  the  English."* 
And  an  emissary  of  a  London  society  lamented  a  little  later 
that  the  contest  was  over,  and  that  "  the  endeavours  of  Pro- 
testants to  send  other  agents  into  the  country  have  hitherto 
been  frustrated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits."!    The  truth  is, 
as  we  have  seen  by  Protestant  testimony,  that  they  Avere  driven 
away  by  the  indignation  of  the  people,  who  needed  no  stimulus 
from  a  few  helpless  foreigners   to  rid  themselves  of  teachers 
whose  worldly  lives  and  unchristian  doctrines  led   the  Abys- 
sinians,  in  spite  of  their  own  imperfections,  to  regard  them  "  as 
infidels  and  worse  than  Turks." 


WESTERN  AFRICA. 

And  now  let  us  turn  our  faces  westwards,  traverse  the  vast 
regions  which  have  already  proved  fatal  to  so  many  of  the 
apostles  of  human  science,  Ledyard  and  Park,  Burkhardt  and 
Bowditch,  Lang  and  Clapperton,  and,  in  our  OAvn  day,  Barth 
and  Warrington ;{  and  without  lingering  in  that  great  central 
waste  into  which  the  CathoUc  missionary  alone  can  ever  intro- 
duce religion  and  civilization,  let  us  commence  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Africa  the  investigations  which  we  have  akeady  attempted 
to  pursue  along  its  eastern  frontier. 

The  Pere  Labat,  in  his  account  of  Western  Africa,  endeavours 
to  prove  that  the  Normans  visited  that  coast  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  §  If  it  were  so,  they  left  no  materials, 
and  were  not  likely  to  leave  any,  for  the  history  which  we  now 

•  Journal  d'un  Voyage  au,  Levant,  tome  ii.,  p.  446. 

^  Journal  of  a  Deputation  to  the  East,  \o\.n.,Te.M2. 

1  matsment  of  the  Society  for  exploring  Central  Africa,  p.  7. 

§  lioiivelle  Belation  de  I'Afriqne  Occidentale,  tome  i.,  ch.  ii.    -      ■  - 
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propose  to  trarc.  Four  nations  have,  sinro  tlmt  dato,  partly 
from  rplifj;ious  and  partly  IVom  conimrrcial  motivfs,  mtulv  wttlc- 
niciits  on  (lift'crcnt  ])oints  of  tho  Atlantic  coast.  The  I'ortuf^ucsc, 
■who  h'd  the  May  in  tho  fifteenth  cj'ntury,  now  retain  oidy  in 
Ijowor  Guinea,  ineludin;^  the  kinj^doius  of  Con^^o,  Angola,  and 
Ik'Uguela,  the  authority  which  they  once  exerted  through  a 
wider  range;  Scnegamhia,  and  tin-  Mandingo  race,  acknowledge 
the  influence  of  France ;  the  Cape  Coast  region  forms  part  of 
the  ample  colonial  concpu'sts  of  Great  Ihitain ;  and  America 
seeks,  hy  her  merchants  and  her  missionaries,  to  dispute  at 
(Jape  Palmas  and  a  few  other  ))oints,  by  the  energetic  action  of 
the  Maryland  C(donization  Society,  the  religious  and  mercantile 
8U])remacy  of  Europe.  Let  us  begin  with  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
contigucms  districts,  Avhich,  for  mori"  than  half  a  ecntiiry,  have 
been  appropriated  as  their  jioculiar  field  by  the  agents  of  English 
commerce  and  religion. 

England  has  not  usually  been  happy  in  the  earlier  representa- 
tives of  her  church  and  pcdity  in  foreign  lands.  It  is  true  that 
the  Anglican  Church  has,  in  every  instance,  employed  members 
of  other  communities  to  convey  her  doctrines  to  the  heathen ; 
because  her  own  ministers,  salaried  officials  of  a  civil  corpora- 
tion, invariably  refused  the  task.  As  in  India  and  Ceylon,  in 
Syria  and  the  Levant,  and  in  many  other  places,  so  m  West 
Africa,  she  has  been  rejircsented  chiefly  by  Germans,  Even  the 
Americans,  each  of  Avhosc  multitudinous  sects  has  its  own 
distinctive  missionary  organization,  freely  remark  upon  the 
reluctance  of  the  Church  of  England  clergy  to  act  as  mission- 
aries. "  The  Church  INIissionary  Society,"  observes  the  Itcv. 
Joseph  Tracy,  in  a  work  on  this  subject,  "  sent  out  Germans ; 
for,  after  several  years  of  effort,  no  English  missionary  could  be 
])rocured."*  This  statement  may  not  be  literally  true;  for  the 
Rev.  William  Moister,  an  African  missionary,  informs  us,  that 
the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts"  sent  a  clergyman  to  Cape  Coast  Castle  as  early  as  176L 
Possibly,  however,  this  gentleman  Avas  also  a  German;  but 
whatever  his  nation  may  have  been,  "very  little  impression," 
Ave  are  told,  "  seems  to  have  been  made  upon  the  minds  of  the 
natives."  And  then  Mr.  Moister  adds  a  very  instructive  anec- 
dote. The  clergyman  returned  .  to  England  after  four  years' 
absence,  bringing  with  him  three  native  boys  for  education. 
The  fate  of  tAvo  of  them  is  not  recorded ;  but  the  third,  Quaque, 
received  the  highest  privileges  Avhich  England  and  her  National 
Church  could   bcstoAV  upon  him.     He  Avas  sent  to  Oxford, 


•  Colonization  and  MUsion*,  by  J.  Tracy,  Secretary  of  the  MrniB.  Col.  Sooy., 
p.  80. 
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"ordained,"  after  oomiileting  his  studios  a*  that  vonerablo 
university,  and  finally  despatched  to  his  o\v.  nmtry  as  the 
government  cha])lain.  "  This  post,"  says  Mr.  Moistcr,  "  he 
continued  to  occu))y  for  tnorr  thtin  Jiff;/  yrars ;  but  it  docs  not 
appear  that  he  was  instrumental  in  turning  any  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  to  tlic  faith  of  (-hristianitv.  Nor  is  this  matter  of 
surprise,  when  it  is  known  that,  on  his  death-bed,  he  had,  at 
least,  as  much  conHdenc(!  in  the  influence  of  the  fetish  us  in 
the  power  of  Christianity."* 

Commencing  our  history  with  this  chnractcristic  example  of 
the  combined  influence  of  England's  principal  Church  and 
Ilniversity,  let  us  now  examine  the  successive  events  which  that 
history  records.  Not  that  Quaque  was  really  the  first  represent- 
ative of  English  Protestantism  in  Africa ;  for  as  early  as  1653,  as 
Mr.  Hugh  Murray  relates,  V^indham  conducted  an  expediticm  to 
these  shores  which  came  to  nought,  "  through  the  fiagi'ant  mis- 
conduct of  those  entrusted  with  it."  The  same  fate  attended  a 
good  many  succeeding  expeditions.  When  Granville  Sharp, 
"  the  indefatigable  benefactor  of  the  Africans," — at  least  iji 
intention — sent  Dr.  Smeathman  in  1786  to  found  a  settlement 
near  Sierra  Leone,  "  about  sixty  whites,  but  who  were  chiefly 
women  of  abandoned  character,  debilitated  by  disease,  were 
embarked  on  board  the  transports  furnished  by  government." 
Again,  in  1792,  when  the  island  of  Bulama  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  "  the  majority  of  those  who  went  out  with  Mr.  Dalrymplo 
were   persons  of   the  most   infamous    characters  and  vicious 

habits."  t 

In  1795,  two  missionaries  were  sent,  "  but  owing  to  indis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  the  one,"  and  the  illness  of  the  other, 
"  the  mission  was  speedily  abandoned."  % 

In  1796,  the  London,  Scottish,  and  Glasgow  missionary 
societies,  after  deliberating  on  past  failures,  resolved  to  make 
"  a  united  attempt."  But  unity  and  Protestantism  do  not  co- 
exist ;  so  "  this  also,"  Ave  are  told,  "  owing  to  sickness  and 
dissension,  was  attended  with  no  better  success."  § 

In  1799,  the  African  Association  sent  out  Frederic  Homcman, 
the  son  of  a  German  clergyman.  When  he  and  his  party  reached 
Scivah,  they  were  menaced  with  instant  death  as  Christians ; 
and  then  was  enacted  one  of  those  curious  scenes  which  are 
found  only  in  Protestant  annals,  but  which  are  perhaps  less 
curious  than  the  comments  made  upon  them  by  Protestant 


*  Memorials  of  Missionary  Labour  in  W.  Africa,  ch.  i.,  p.  dl. 
and  the  Gold  Coast,  by  Jolin  BcecliBtn,  ch.  x.,  p.  258. 
t  Discoveries,  &c.,  vol.  ii.,  cli.  iv.,  pp.  263,  281. 
X  Western  Africa,  by  J.  D.  East,  ch.  xi,,  p.  277. 
§  Ibid. 


C(.  Askantee 
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writers.  "  On  this  difficult  occasion,"  says  Murray,— a  vehe- 
ment satirist  of  the  Catholic  religion,—"  Homemnn  acted  his 
part  with  great  cotirago."  Perhaps  you  anticipate  that  he  gave 
his  life  for  the  faith  ?  But  this  was  not  Mr.  llorneinan's  view 
of  the  vnluc  of  life  ;  so  "  he  drew  out  a  copy  of  the  Koran,  and 
displayed  his  skill  in  reading  and  interpreting  that  sacred 
standard  of  the  Mussulman  faith."  Having  produced  "  a  deep 
impression,"  says  the  Protestant  historian,  by  this  unexpected 
action,  "  our  travcUcr,  who  " 


1  had  thus  estahlished  his  reputation 
as  an  orthodox  Mussulman,  left  with  the  caravan."     Finally, 


in  1805,  Sir  William  Young  was  informed  hy  the  llritish  Consul 
at  Tripoli,  that  Horneman  was  living  amongst  the  Mahometans, 
"  highly  respected  as  a  Marabout  or  MuNsulmiin  saint."  In 
that  dignity  he  seems  to  have  died  about  1809.* 

In  1810,  an  Englishman,  one  Adams,  was  captured  by  Maho- 
metans, and  carried  to  Timbuctoo.  There  he  appears  to  have 
solaced  his  retirement  by  e»>rtain  irregularities,  which  might 
have  been  overlooked,  saj-s  INIurray,  but  that  they  were  deemed 
"  a  truly  unpardonable  crime  '  in  a  Christian  who  never  prayed.'  "f 

Thus  far  the  historv  is  utulorm,  and  Africa  had  not  yet  in- 
curred any  sensible  obligations  to  England.  And  even  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later,  we  still  encounter  the  same  phenomena,  which 
the  annalist  of  Protestant  missions,  wherever  their  scene  may 
be,  strives  in  vain  to  avoid.  "  It  has  happened  to  myself,'  says 
one  who  represented  the  British  government  in  these  regions, 
in  1825,  "to  have  seen  one  missionary  lying  drunk  in  the 
streets ;  to  have  known  a  second  living  with  a  negress,  one  of 
his  parishiom  rs ;  and  a  third  tried  for  the  murder  of  a  httle  boy 
whom  he  hat.  flogged  to  death."  And  then  ho  adds,  "  That 
system  does  not  work  well,  in  which  the  removal  of  such 
individuals  requires  a  representation  from  the  governor  of  a 
colony  to  the  secretary  of  a  private  society,  who  becomes  the 
judge  whether  the  governor's  objection  shall  be  acquiesced  in 
or  not.''  $ 

•  Miirray,  voL  il,  p.  445. 

I  Trav'eh  in  'Westem  AJHca,  by  Mwor  Alexander  Gordon  Laing,  p.  393. 
When  we  consider  what  is,  in  every  case,  the  ostensible  profession  of  a  missionary, 
and  that  he  is  voluntarily  pledged,  before  men  and  angels,  to  exhibit  m  the  sight 
of  the  heathen  the  loftiest  type  of  Christian  perfection,  we  may  reasonably  feel 
surprise  at  the  apprehensions  which  the  directors  of  Protestant  Societies  appear 
to  entertain  of  the  probable  frailty  of  their  agents.  So  diffident  are  they  of  the 
purity  of  their  emissaries,  and  so  imminent  do  they  consider  even  such  calamities 
as  Major  Laing  records,  that  some  at  least  of  their  number  have  devised  a  special 
machinery  to  deal  with  these  familiar  cases.  This  singular  fact  is  incidentally 
revealed  by  Dr.  Morrison,  of  Canton,  in  forwarding  to  Ms  society  certain  dis- 
closures  "of  an  unpleasant  nature,"  relating  to  gome  of  his  younger  colleagues, 
which,  he  suggests, "  should  be  considered  in  the  secret  department.      {Memotrt, 
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It  is  time  to  notice,  without  further  delay,  the  final  result  of 
operations  which  commenced  so  inauspiciously.  We  may  state 
it  in  a  few  sentences.  Wo  have  seen  that  the  first  I'rotestant. 
emissary  reached  Sierra  Leone  in  1751,— the  gentleman  who 
afterwards  ionducted  Uuaquo  as  an  undergraduate  to  Oxford; 
more  than  a  centtiry  has  elapsed,  therefore,  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  missionary  efforts  in  this  colony.  Af/elius,  a  Swedish 
botanist,  relates  that  "un  bAtiment  rempH  do  missionnaires 
nKUhodistcH,"  started  from  London  in  October,  in  17J)7;  and 
•  that  a  similar  expedition  the  ))revious  year  had  been  completely 
unHiicccsMful.*  What  with  "  indiscretion  "  in  some,  and  *'  dis- 
sension" in  all,  the  earlier  attempts  were  evidently  a  series  of 
failures.  At  length  the  Knglish  goverrment  being  solidly 
established  throughout  the  colony,  and  tht,  natives  not  only 
reconciled  to  their  new  masters,  but  full  of  adnJnition  for  the 
opulent  missionaries  who  paid  them  with  unexpecteu  ]l!""rttlity 
for  their  presence  at  school  and  chapel,  the  constitution  of  tin. 
various  missions  was  permanently  organized,  and  Sierra  Leone 
rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  nineteen  different  forms  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  We  cannot  be  expected  to  trace  the  history  of 
them  all,  still  less  of  those  modifications  of  Christianity  wliich 
the  negroes  have  invented  for  themselves,  and  which,  being 
administered  by  black  preachers, — such  as  "  Domingo  the  Inde- 
pendent," and  ^  "  Hector  the  Baptist," — have  attracted  the 
special  sympathies  of  enthusiastic  congregations.  Some  of  the 
sermons  delivered  in  these  chapels  are  not  altogether  such  as  a 
refined  ear  would  hear  with  satisfaction,  and  the  cxiwsitions  of 
"the  Bible"  of  which  they  are  appropriate  theatres  would 
perhaps  be  more  revolting  to  a  Christian  than  any  sounds  which 
were  ever  uttered  in  these  regions  before  Protestantism  set  its 
seal  upon  them.f  Let  us  confine  oursel/cs,  however,  to  the 
operations  of  the  Anglican  missions,  of  which  a  voluminous 
history  has  been  compiled  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Walker,  and 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  rest. 

ii.,  34.)  Dr.  Campbell  relates,  that  in  the  solemn  exhortation  to  the  miuionariea 
who  introduced  Christianity  to  Polynesia  "  in  her  native  purity,"  the  prescient 
clergyman  who  occupied  the  pulpit  gave  this  unusual  but  not  superfluoua 
warning :  "  Sons  of  men,  beware  of  the  daughters  of  women !"  The  Catholic 
Church,  sure  of  the  vocation  of  her  apostles,  is  content  to  say  to  them,  as  St. 
Paul  said  to  St.  Timothy,  "  NegUet  not  the  grace  that  it  in  thee." 

*  Pricis  tur  Sierra  Liona,  par  C.  B.  Wadstrom,  p.  87. 

t  The  latest  writer  on  Western  Africa  gives  examplckj  both  of  the  kind  of 
preaching  adopted  in  these  places,  and  of  the  results  of  negro  education  in 
Protestant  schools,  which  make  it  doubtful  whether  Negroes  have  not  found  in 
their  nominal  Christianity  only  a  more  irreparable  calamity  than  that  of  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  remedy.  But  it  is  impossible  to  quote  language  which  is  only 
a  deplorable  medley  of  blasphemy  and  nonsense.  European  Setilements  on  the 
West  Coast  of  AJrica,  by  Captain  J.  F.  Napier  Hewett,  F.B.a.S.  j  ch.  vii.,  p.  103 ; 
ch.xvL,p.249(1862). 
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Tlin-c  would  111"  lunro  profit  in  following  ^^r.  Wnlkor  tlirounh 
tlic  six  hiiiKlird  |)ii<^'cs  ofliis  volumr,  if  it  were  ronlly  a  liivtory 
of  hnu'tits  (•(infciicd  upon  this  uuhiippy  population  ;  hut  an  his 
•work  consists  niainlv,  not  to  sny  cxcdusiveljj,  of  pancByrirM  upon 
the  ('xtnionlinary  virtues  of  tin-  missionaries  and  their  wives, 
und  inet'ssaiit  veeords  of  their  niarria;,'es  and  of  the  fortuucN  of 
their  <hildren,  flu-  luitives  themselves  are  only  noticed  jjaronthe- 
tieally.  Still  we  niny  jj;loan  Hoinethinj;  even  from  his  somewhat 
inouotontins  l>io<^nphies,  though  they  rescmhh!  one  another 
HO  exactly  that  a  Hingle  individual  might  have  iH-en  the  hero  of 
them  all. 

In  18.'}6,  then,  Mr.  Walker  relates  that  "  the  Journals  of  the 
tnissioiuiries  are  this  year  ahimdantly  supplied  with  proofs  of  the 
ohstinate  adhereneo  of  the  natives,  ulthouyh  pro/rssinij  Christ- 
uinihj" — he  njcauH  I'roti'stantism— "  to  the  superstitious  usages 
of  their  country."  And  then  he  notices,  that  somo  at  least  of 
these  "ohstinato  "  disciples  were  "  communicants  "  of  the  Church 
of  Kngland  !• 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Walker  randidly  intimates,  that  in  spito  of 
th(>ir  wealth  and  their  long  occupation  of  the  field,  they  cannot 
compete  with  their  M<«ssulman  rivals.  '•  The  spread  of 
Mahomnu'danism  at  Charlotte?  this  year  Avas  most  distressing  to 
the  missionaries,  who  ohserve,  in  their  report  for  the  year, 
*  The  emissaries  of  th(>  false  prophet  have  manifest  advantages 
over  the  teachers  of  the  (Christian  religion  in  this  colony,  the 
latter  having  so  few  natives  to  support  them.'  "f 

Yet  through  the  Avholc  period,  in  spite  of  such  confessions 
and  many  more  like  them, — in  sj)ite  of  the  acknoAvledged 
paucity  of  their  disci]des,  and  the  fact  that  the  best  of  them, 
the  "communicants,"  obstinately  adhered  to  pagan  usages,—- 
r(>])ortr.  were  forwarded  to  England  exactly  such  as  the  mis- 
sionaries used  to  transmit,  with  such  courageous  indifference  to 
truth,  probability,  and  common  «ense;,  from  the  i8lan(;8  of  the 
I'aeific.  Thus  one  of  the  missionaries,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson, 
— who  describes  his  congregation  to  his  friends  in  England  as 
"  five  luuidred  black  faeces  prostrate  at  the  throne  of  grace" — 
declares,  in  language  Avhich  oiie  is  ashamed  to  repeat,  that  "  all 
the  people  seem  to  be  Inmgering  after  the  righteousness  of 
Jesus."  And  again,  "  It  is  really  wonderful  to  see  the  dealings 
of  the  Lord  Avith  this  people."^ 


•  The  Church  of  England  MuHon  in  Sierra  Leone,  p.  379. 

t  P.  305. 

I  .frica's  Mountain  Valley,  cli.  vii.,  p.  117  (1856).  It  is  probably  conroHiifj 
to  the  »ul)8cril)ers  to  be  told  by  the  Wesley  an  Miwionary  Society,  in  1862,  that 
the  devout  nt'itroeg  of  Ilenguema  "are  still  holding  fast  that  whicli  they  have, 
tlmt  no  uiim  take  their  crowu  ! "  Report,  p.  94. 
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Eitlicr  this  M;('nflt'tiMn  or  ii  niisMonary  of  the  mmio  miucm 
addressed  two  letters  from  Siirrii  Leone  to  an  AnKli<"ii  minis- 
ter, wliieh  afford  a  li>ely  ])i(lure  of  the  class  of  agents  employetl 
hy   the   Cliureli   Missioiiarv  Society  to  represent  the  An^ilitaii 
eslahlishinent  among  tlie  licalhen.     "NVlien   I    was  ninclcin," 
is  his  account  ul'  himself,  "  I  ran  from  my  fatlier's  liome,  spent 
all  1  hud,  and   parted  witli  my   last  shirt."     lie  next    Itecame 
a  soldier,  and  cruditahly   linislied   tluU   part   of   his  career   hv 
deserting.      "  flow    1    came   to    he    engaged    in   tlie   (^h\ircli 
Missionary  Society,"  he  says,  "  I  cannot  exactly  explain  now  ;" 
(hough  the  «'xplanation  seems  particularly   simple,     lie  does, 
however,  explain  hy  what  iirocess,  after  being  a  vagabond  and  a 
deserter,  he  became  "converted."     This  is  a   point  on   wliich 
gentlemen  of  this  class  are  usually  comnnmicalive.     "  A  iicrlion 
of  Scripture,"  he  relates,  "  darted  into  my  mind,  and  instantly 
broke  my  stony  heart,  and  I  saw  what  a  rebel  1  was."     After 
this  his  "introduction  to  the  Church   Missi<»nary  Society    was 
iiu'vitahle.     He  did  not,  however,  join  them  till  he  had  "  I'ldl'ii 
into  the  hands  of  Arminians,  who  brought  me  into  deep  mire," 
— from  which  he  was  seasonably  <U'livered  "  by  the  triune  and 
covenant   Jehovah."     Fmtified   with   the    sympathy,    and    the 
salary,  of  the  society,  he  now  started  for  Sierra  Leone,  which  ho 
"  found  stocked  with  Armuiians,"  to  whom,  he;  says,  he  "  preached 
a  full  Saviour."     His  doctrine,  he  adds,  "  was  not  relished"  by 
his   fellow-missionaries,  who  had  each  his  oavu  gospel,   with 
which  his  was  not  in  harmony.     So  they  contrived  to  get  him 
sent   into   the   country,  where,  by  his  own  amount,  he  soon 
C(dlected  a  large  flock  of  negroes,  who  were  entirely  free  froni  any 
Arnunian  taint.      They  were  all,  he  re])orts,  "  under  the  Divine 
teaching,"  though  he  incautiously  adds  a  little  later,  "  but  I 
believe  the  real  number  of  believers  is  still  but  small."     All  this 
he  communicates  freely  to  his  Anglican  friend,  "  being  fully  per- 
suaded that  you  daily  watch  the  sovereign  acts  of  our  covenant 
Jehovah."     Whether  he  was  only  a  successful  con\edian,  or  had 
finished  his  exemplary  career  by  insanity,  it  would,  be  diflicult 
to  decide  ;  but  it  is  right  to  add  that  the  biographer  "1'  I>»"- 
Hawker  considers  that  he  was    "more  eminently    blessed   of 
God"  than  any  of  his  Anglican  colleagues  in  Africa,  and  that 
his  choice  of  Dr.  H.  as  his  correspondent  was  an  additional 
proof  of  the  universal  reputation   of  the  latter.*     Mr.  Venn 
also,  the  clerical  secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
assures  the  subscribers  to  that  institution,  who  appear  to  require 
constant  stimulants  of  this  kind,   that,  compared   with   tho 

•  Work»  of  tho  Etv.  Kobcrt  Uawker,  D.D.,  Vicar   of  Charkn,  riymouth; 
Memoiri,  vol.  i.,  p.  73  (1831). 
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triumphs  of  Mr.  Johnson,  those  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  "  sink 
into  insignificance."* 

We  should  probably  err,  however,  in  supposing  the  statements 
of  these  singular  missionaries  to  be,  in  every  case,  deliberate 
untruths.  They  admit  of  another  explanation.  Mere  physical 
excitement,  which  such  teachers  often  mistake  for  religious 
emotion,  though  it  comes  and  goes  like  a  summer  cloud,  Avill 
partly  account  for  them.  And  moreover,  to  receive  a  Bible,  to 
quote  it  as  readily  as  a  popular  song,  to  come  occasionally  to 
chapel,  and  to  assume  the  name  of  Christian — these  were  the 
accepted  tokens  of  "  conversion ;"  and  all  who  could  do  thus 
much,  no  matter  from  what  motive,  were  sincerely  described  as 
"  hungering  after  righteousness."  They  satisfied  the  aspirations 
of  their  teachers  by  this  remote  imitation  of  Christianity,  and 
the  pastor  and  his  flock  were  mutually  content.f 

Another,  and  a  conclusive  proof  of  effectual  conversion 
consisted  in  their  "  observance  of  the  Sabbath  day."  "  The 
Africans,"  says  a  Protestant  missionary, — ^who  was  evidently 
quite  sure  of  his  audience,  and  knew  what  they  could  bear, — 
"rose  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Sabbath  day." J  To  that  enjoy- 
ment let  us  leave  them,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  one  day 
aspire,  not  in  vain,  to  a  deeper  and  truer  religion.  Meanwhile, 
two  facts  represent  the  final  results  which  we  have  no  space  to 
illustrate  further.  England  has  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  her 
colony,  because  "  the  total  gain  to  the  industry  and  revenue  of 

•  Tlie  Misiionary  Life  and  Labour*  ofFranoia  Xavier,  &c.,  by  Henry  Venn,  B.D. ; 
ch.  viiL,  p.  261. 

t  "  If  there  be  one  thing  more  bhau  another  about  the  popular  religion  of  the 
day,  it  is  the  cultivation  of  the  religious  feelings  ....  For  this  reason  it  is  that 
we  see  around  us  so  many  strange  developments  of  a  religion  of  mere  feeling  .... 
In  vain  does  reason  point  out  that  they  can  tell  us  but  little  of  the  deep  heart 
within.  They  are  the  mere  phenomena  of  our  own  consciousness ;  they  are  the 
mere  lights  and  shadows  which  float  over  the  surface  of  our  being,  and  have  but 
little  to  do  with  our  real  inward  life.  They  come  and  go,  and  are  dependent  upon 
a  thousand  things,  which  are  not  our  real  selves  ....  We  do  not  perceive  that  we 
are  mistaking  the  lights  that  play  upon  the  surface  of  our  souls  for  its  deepest 
depths ;  so  eager  are  we  to  hear  news  of  God  in  our  exile.  We  think  that  God  ia 
talking  to  us  when  we  are,  in  fact,  only  talking  to  ourselves. 

....  Each  of  the  errors  which  we  have  noticed  is  a  desperate  spring  at  the 
substance  of  God  across  the  wide  gulf  which  yawns  between  fallen  humanity  and 
its  Creator  ....  The  conversion  of  the  Methodist  is  the  fanatical  eagerness  of  the 
soul  to  know  the  day  and  hour  of  its  reconciliation  to  God.  Even  the  sickly  self- 
contemplation  of  the  evangelical  arises  from  the  same  desire  to  feel  the  present 
God.  AU  long  for  repose  in  God,  and  so  far  they  are  right.  They  err  with  a  fatal 
error  m  taking  the  phenomena  for  the  substance,  but  it  is  better  to  seek  the 
reality  than  to  give  up  all  search  for  God  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  world. 

....  The  fall  was  the  universal  shipwreck,  and  men"— outside  the  Church— 
"are  tossing  about  the  wild  waves  on  a  broken  raft,  driven  to  madness  by  their 
thirst  for  the  living  waters."  T.  Dalgairns,  The  Eoly  Communion,  ch.  iu., 
pp.  69, 70.  *  .  » 

X  Jfrioa't  Mountain  Valley,  ch.  x.^  p.  179. 
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the  mother  country  cannot  be  less  than  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  per  annum;"  and  England's  rehgion  is  perhaps  content 
with  the  modest  success  revealed  in  the  following  figures, 
suppUcd  by  Mr.  Walker,  who  admits,  in  1847,  that  although 
there  were  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  eleven  children 
in  the  various  schools  of  the  colony,  the  whole  number  of 
"  attendants  on  public  worship,"  including  those  wno  did  not 
even  profess  any  definite  religion,  and  the  communicants  who 
still  adhered  obstinately  to  their  ancient  superstitions,  was 
only  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-six,  after  the 
labours  of  a  century.*  •    ,.  •,     i 

That  some  good  has  been  effected,  at  least  by  individuals, 
and  especially  in  the  diffusion  of  elementary  education,  we 
may  easily  believe,  though  we  shall  presently  be  warned  by 
Protestant  writers  not  to  feel  too  confident  even  on  this  point  ;t 
and  that  "  the  children  turned  out  of  missionary  schools  are 
vagabonds ;"  but  that  anything  liVe  primitive  Christianity  has 
been  estabUshed  amongst  this  people,  or  could  be  by  such 
teachers,  who,  at  the  best,  were  only  examples  of  domestic 
propriety,  we  cannot  venture  to  hope.  Men  Avhose  chief  em- 
ployment, as  Mr.  Walker  shows,  is  "marrying  and  giving  m 
marriage,"  may  display  many  natural  virtues,  and  even  persuade 
the  heathen,  in  rare  cases,  to  outward  decency  of  life  ;  but  to 
make  them  Christians  indeed  is  a  work  which  God  has  reserved 
for  those  who  begin  by  offering  to  Him  the  sacrifice  of  their 
own  lives,  and  who,  like  Massaia  and  Jacobis,  have  the  vocation 
of  apostles,  and  the  spirit  of  martyrs. 

Let  us  add,  however,— for  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  even  a 
solitary  exception  in  the  dreary  history  which  we  are  tracing,— 
that,  of  late  years,  some  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  m  this 
colony  have  shown  higher  qualities  than  are  commonly  displayed 
by  their  class ;  and,  though  they  have  shared  the  incoherent 
opinions  of  their  colleagues,  have  manifested  a  certain  zeal  and 
benevolence  which  deserves  the  sympathy  of  Catholics,  and 

#  T«trr>A  D  29  and  p.  589.  At  a  later  date  they  claim,  as  might  be  expected, 
an  inirSnimber  of  "converts"  while  they  admit  the  character  stic  fact,  that 
the  diLToles  of  the  Methodists  were  to  those  of  the  Anglicans  in  the  proportion 
of  flvrKour  Captain  Hewett  observes  also,  in  1862  that  "the  church  mis- 
sionaries^'  only  make  them  covetous  and  lazy,  "  their  minds  hav.„g  been  imbued 
by  theTr  injudidous  teachers  with  the  notion  of  equaUty  with  the  whites,  and  that 
the  white  man  is  made  to  minister  to  their  wants."    Ch.  xvii..  p.  317. 

+  Tnl8Ke«  Principal  of  the  Grammar  School"  at  Sierra  Leone,  where  the 
most  DronHious  results  might  be  looked  for,  makes  the  following  singular  report. 
"itCffine  of  the  school,  which  I  greatly  lamented  in  my  last  report.  I  am 
t^kf.1  to  be  able  at  {his  «mej>  state  h^  b.n  -J -P-f„^,^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
*youtlM"cha™cL'  ft^e  ^^^fea? aid^treSbUng."  Re,oH  of  aJck  Mu- 
tUmaty  Society,  p.  28  (1862). 
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suggests  the  prayer  which  St.  Augustine  once  offered  for  men 
of  a  similar  character,  that  "  God  may  teach  them  the  truth 
which  t'.ioy  think  tliey  know." 

Senhor  Valdez,  the  latest  writer  on  Western  Africa,  though 
professing  to  be  a  (..'atholic,  appears  to  have  spent  most  of  his 
time  with  Protestant  missionaries.  They  have  "  done  all,"  he 
observes,  "  that  human  ingenuity  could  suggest  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  temporal,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  liberated  Africans."  A  little  later,  he  is 
*'  astonished  at  their  great  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures ;"  and 
then  he  adds,  like  Mr.  Cruickshank,  Mr.  Duncan,  and  other 
I'rotestant  witnesses  who  shall  be  quoted,  "  1  only  wish  their 
general  conduct  was  more  in  imison  with  the  Divine  precepts ; 
for  I  Avas  informed  that  some  of  them  were  very  partial  to 
their  heathen  customs,  especially  polygamy,  and  Avere  in  other 
respects  immoral.  Man  may  give  instruction,  but  he  cannot 
give  grace."  *  It  is  pleasant,  liowever,  to  be  able  to  believe, 
from  this  gentleman's  account,  that  some  of  the  English  mis- 
sionaries, apparently  of  more  than  one  sect,  have  displayed  of 
late  both  zeal  and  perseverance  in  their  attempts  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  African,  and  if  they  cannot  make  him  a  Christ- 
ian, have  at  least  done  all  which  they  knew  how  to  do  with 
that  object. 

If  now  we  leave  Sierra  Leone,  and  travel  southwards,  we  shall 
come  to  the  Gold  Coast,  and  to  the  kingdoms  of  Ashantee  and 
Dahomey.  Mr.  Brodie  Cruickshank,  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  a 
friend  of  the  missionaries,  and  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  will  describe  to  us  the  operations  on  the  Gold  Coast. 
Alluding  to  all  that  was  attempted  previous  to  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  this  gentleman  says,  "  It  was  one  long,  dark 
career  of  imfeeling  selfishness,  without  a  single  aspiration  for 
the  improvement  of  the  natives.  Our  motives  were  perfectly 
understood  by  them,  and  placed  us  at  once  on  an  equality  of 
footing  with  them."  And  then  he  enters  into  details  about  the 
missionaries.  "  The  pay  given  by  them,"  he  says— and  they 
corresponded  with  him  confidentially  as  one  of  their  own  school 
— "  to  the  young  men  whom  they  employed  as  teachers  being 
fully  equal  to  that  ^iven  by  the  merchants,  and  a  greater  number 
of  them  being  required  for  this  service,  the  missionary  employ- 
ment became  an  object  of  ambition  M-ith  many,  as  much,  Ave 
are  assured,  in  many  instances,  for  the  sake  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  as  from  a  sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  cause 
of  Christianity.     This  inducement  dreAv  a  number  of  the  best 

•  Six  Yean  in  Westefn  Africa,  by  Francuco  Travasios  Valdez,  vol  5.,  cU.  vi., 
pp.274,  ii87. 
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educated  natives  within  the  pale  of  the  society ;"  while  "  masons, 
carpenters,  labourers,"  and  others  employed  by  the  missionaries 
in  building,  "  in  like  manner  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  Christian 
ceimnunity."* 

Thus  far  we  have  an  authentic  account  of  the  mode  hi  which 
their  congregations  were  collected;  and  Commander  Foote,()f 
the  United  States  navy,  judiciously  observes,  that  the  missionaries 
have  this  additional  advantage  in  their  contest  Avith  the  Maho- 
metans, that  the  natives  easily  perceive  that  "  Christianity  now 
stands  contrasted  with  Mohammedanism,  as  being  the  deliverer, 
while  the  latter  is  still  the  enslaver."!     I"  spit*^  »*'  these  inap- 
preciable aids,  Mr.  Cruickshank  gives  precisely  the  same  account 
of  the  Protestant  converts  which  we  have  heard  in  so  many 
other  countries.     Of  their  use  of  the  Bible,  he  says,  that  "  texts 
which  seemed  to  bear  some  reference  to  the  peculiar  situation  of 
individuals  were  wrested  to  suit  their  views,  and  to  minister  to 
their   inclinations   and  wants."     And  then   he   goes   on  thus, 
thojigh  he  was  the  associate  of  their  teachers,  and  the  earnest 
advocate  of  their  efforts. 

"  We  are  constrained  to  beUcve  that  many  of  the  converts 
were  either  labouring  under  a  hypocritical  delusion,  or  that  the 
frailty  of  human  nature  exhibited  itself  with  a  uniformity  of 
weakness  truly  humiliating  and  deplorable."     "  There  are  only 
a  very  few  exceptions,"  he  adds  presently,  "  to  a  general  relajjsc 
into  immorality,  when  motives  of  personal  interest  no  longer 
bound  them."   And  agaui,  as  if  the  picture  were  not  sufficiently 
gloomy,  "  it  is  lamentable  to  have  to  state,  that  many  of  the 
best  educated  and  most  intelUgent  men,  who,  some  years  ago, 
were  most   distinguished  for  zeal  for   Christianity,  and  who 
occupied  the  first  rank  among  the  office-bearers  of  the  society, 
are  now  living  wthout  its  pale,  while  the  offices  are  filled  by  an 
inferior  class."     He   allows   that  some   good  is   done  by  the 
numerous  Protestant  schools,  which  the  natives  attend  solely  to 
qualify  themselves  for  advancement,  but  "  it  is  rare  for  a  lad 
leaving  the  school  to  observe  such  a  coreect  deportment  as  Avill 
admit  him  to  the  honour  of  membership."     Finally,  after  a 
painful  description  of  the  "  gloomy  and  morose  austerity  which 
seems  to  pervade   the  ministrations  of  the   missionaries,"  he 
concludes  with  these  words :  "  It  has  often  been  a  question, 
whether,  with  the  pecuniary  means  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Gold  Coast  mission,  greater  results  might  not  have  been 
expected."^: 


•  Eighteen  Tears  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  68. 

t  Afnca  and  the  American  Flag,  ch.  xxxiv.,  p.  838. 

X  I'ligM  73,  et  »eq.  ,^-  i- 
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Throughout  the  whole  region  the  same  invariable  facts  recur. 
Of  the  Episcopalian  missionaries  at  Cape  Palmas,  Mr.  Tracy,  a 
Protestant  minister,  reports  that,  as  late  as  1842,  "  the  chiefs 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  kill  the  missionaries  and  plunder 
their  premises."*  Mr.  Kelly  explains,  in  the  same  year,  i,h'it 
"  the  disorder  originated  in  this  way.  The  Protestant  ministers 
had  forstalhd  almost  all  the  trade  of  the  coast,  to  the  gxeat 
injury  of  the  American  merchants.  Deplorable  consequences 
flowed  from  this  rivafry.  .  .  .  The  king  and  his  subjects  took 
up  arms,  and  appeared  resolved  to  set  fire  to  the  Protestant 
establishments."  Meanwhile,  we  are  told,  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries "  continued  to  visit  the  sick  and  to  teach  the  catechism 
without  meeting  with  the  slightest  insult ;"  for  even  the  angry 
natives  knew  that  they  had  no  interest  in  the  schemes  of  the 
rival  traders.f 

Again ;  the  American  Board  for  Foreign  Missions  confess, 
with  respect  to  the  operations  conducted  in  the  same  place 
under  their  special  superintendence,  that  even  '•  the  colonists, 
as  a  body,  regard  the  missionaries  and  their  enterprise  with  ill 
will  ;"J  because  they  find  them  their  most  formidable  rivals  in 
all  commercial  speculations.  Dr.  Morrison  tells  also  the  usual 
tale  of  a  certain  "  Mr.  H.,"  a  Protestant  missionary,  who  "fell 
into  a  state  of  mournful  back-sliding,  and  greatly  dishonoured 
his  sacred  calling."§  Yet  it  is  to  maintain  such  persons  and 
their  families  in  opulent  idleness,  that  England  and  America 
consume  annually  nearly  three  millions  sterling,  with  no  result 
whatever  but  to  make  Christianity  a  proverb  among  the 
heathen !  Most  of  them,  too,  as  we  have  seen  in  China  and 
elsewhere,  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  dialects  of 
the  people  to  Avhom  they  are  supposed  to  preach.  "  I  cannot 
but  express  my  surprise,"  observes  a  Protestant  minister, 
who  was  deputed  to  visit  the  West  African  missions  directed 
by  his  own  community,  "  that  in  eighteen  years  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  acquire  and  speak  the  languages  of  the 
country."|| 

Of  Dahomey,  Commander  Forbes  relates  that  "  the  Moham- 
medan religion,  spreading  over  the  vast  continent  of  Africa,  is 
gaining  millions  of  converts  ;"il  while  Mr.  Duncan,  another 
friend  of  the  Protestant  missionaries,  g'ves  this  candid  report  as 
to  the  working  of  their  schools :    "  All  that  these  young  men 


•  Historical  Examination  of  the  State  of  Society  in  W.  Africa,  p.  2S. 

t  Quoted  in  Annalt,  vol.  iv.,  p.  246. 

t  East,  p.  295. 

§  The  Fathers  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  app.  p.  596. 

II  Life  and  Journals  of  the  2lev.  D.  West,  ch.  viii.,  p.  184. 

%  Dahomey  and  the  Bahomans,  vol.  i.,  p.  170  (1861). 
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aspire  to,  is  to  get  something  in  the  fashion  of  European 
clothing,  and  to  seek  employment  as  clerks."  He  deplores  the 
"  little  benefit"  of  "  a  partial  education  by  merely  reading  the 
Scriptures,"  and  adds  that,  "in  many  instances  this  partial 
education  is  only  the  means  of  enabling  them  to  become  more 
perfect  in  villany."*  Yet  the  missionaries,  in  order  to  swell 
their  funds,  could  gravely  describe  these  poor  Africans  as 
"  prostrate  before  the  throne  of  grace,"  and  "  hungering  after 
righteousness,"  .    . 

And  now  let  us  attempt  a  brief  review  of  Catholic  missions 
in  West  Africa.     From  Senegambia  to  Congo  and  the  southern 
limits  of  Guinea,  through  nearly  forty  degrees  of  latitude,  on 
both  sides  of  the  eqi'^tor,— and  from  the  Atlantic   towards 
Soudan  and  for   three    .undred  miles   into   the  interior, — the 
Catholic  faith  has  been  preached,  mth  an   efficacy,   as  Pro- 
testant writers  will  tell  us,  which  sufficiently  attests  its  Divine 
power.     It  was  in  the   fifteenth  century   that   apostolic   mis- 
sionaries commenced  their  labours  in  the  kingdoms  of  Congo, 
Loango,  and  the  contiguous  regions.     To  discover  a  new  reabn, 
and  to  despatch  to  it  without  an  hour's  delay  the  messengers  of 
peace,  was   the    unfailing   practice  of   Spain,   Portugal,   and 
France,  animated  by  still  more  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls 
than  for  conquest  and  reno^vn.   About  the  year  1485,  as  MeroUa 
relates,  three  Dominican  Fathers  entered  Congo  :  the  first  was 
martyred,   and  the   other  two  died   of  the   climate.t     Their 
successors,  as  well  as  the  sons  of  St.  Francis,  "  penetrated  deep 
into  Congo,"  as  Dr.   Leyden   remarks,  "and  even  into  the 
regions  behind,  explored  by  no  other  European."^    A  little 
later,  the  Jesuits  carried  the  Cross  into  the  same  country;  and 
that  we  may  comprehend  at  once,  by  one  prodigious  fact, — 
revealed  to  us  by  Protestant  testimony,— M'hat  was  the  nature 
of  their  work,  let  us  hear  an  EngHsh  '\vitness,  who  writes  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  year  1859.      At  that  recent 
date,  the   Protestant  editor  of   an  African  y.    .lal  declares, 
that  "the  Jesuits,  before    their   expulsion,  eflELcted  so  much, 
that  the  natives  in  the  large  districts  are  still  taught  to  read 
and  write,  the  work  of  education  being  carried  on  by  native 

tcuchcTS*  N 

This  remarkable  fact,  characteristic  of  the  strangely-enduring 
influence  of  the  Cjithohc  apostolate,  is  more  than  confirmed  by 
Dr.  Livingstone,  who  tells  us,  with  the  frank  honesty  which 
distinguishes  that  manly  writer,  that  "the  Jesuit  teaching  has 

•  TraveU  in  Western  Afriea,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  42;  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xiu.,  p.  803. 
t  Fouajre^o  Con^fo.Pinkerton,  vol.  xyi.,  p.  216.  i  .    „i.  i    „  177 

t  BUcoveriei  and  TraveU  in  AJHca.  by  J.  Leyden,  M.D.,  voL  i.,  ch.  L,  p.  77. 
§  The  Cape  and  Natal  Newt,  January  81, 1869,  p.  80. 
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been  so  permanent"  in  spite  of  a  century  of  nhcindonmont  and 
calamity,  that  even  at  this  day  "  the  Prince  of  Congo  is  pro- 
fessedly  a  Christian,  and  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  twelve 
cliurehes  in  that  kin^^dom,  the  fruits  of  the  mission  established 
informer  times  at  San  Salvador,  the  capital;"*  and  further, 
that  the  poor  deserted  natives,  to  whom  Portugal,  faUen  from 
the  H;lory  of  other  days,  has  no  lonj^er  Jesuits  to  send,  still  try, 
in  spite  of  their  i{?noranee,  "  to  keep  up  the  ceremonies  of  the 
{!imrch  !"  Woe  to  the  men  who  robbed  Africa  of  her  a])0stles, 
and  restored  to  the  Enemy  so  many  victims  who  had  been 
rescued  from  his  dominion. 

There  is  no  need  to  trace  in  all  its  details  the  history  of  the 
missions  of  Avhich  Dr.  Livingstone  and  others  have  noticed  the 
actual  remains,  and  which  declined  because,  in  consequence  of 
the  constant  mortality  of  the  missionaries,  the  forcible  suppres- 
sion at  a  later  period  of  religious  societies  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  the  total  absence  during  a  long  course  of  years  of 
apostolic  teachers,  there  was  no  one  left  to  maintain  them.  It 
was  the  special  misfortune  of  Western  Africa  to  be  connected 
with  an  empire  already  corrupted,  faithless  to  Catholic  tradi- 
tions, and  rapidly  hastening  to  ignominious  decay,  owing  to  the 
giadual  extinction  of  all  religious  principle  amongst  its  rulers; 
and  Proyart  was  probably  not  mistaken  Avhen  he  said  that  the 
immoralities  of  the  Portuguese  accelerated  the  ruin  of  their 
missions  in  Africa. 

In  India,  the  influence  of  Portugal,  once  a  chosen  instrument 
in  the  designs  of  Providence,  has  for  many  years  been  unfavour- 
able to  religion  and  morality.  Since  the  hour  when  Pombal, 
too  well  imitated  by  his  successors,  cast  away  the  traditions 
which  had  made  her  one  of  the  noblest  and  mightiest  of 
European  nations,  and  adopted  the  political  philosophy  of 
Protestantism,  which  refuses  to  the  Creator  any  share  in  the 
government  of  civil  society,  decay  and  ruin  have  marked  the 
history  of  Portugal,  till  at  length  the  "  most  faithful"  kingdom 
has  become  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  her 
colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Brazil,  are  a  proverb  for  the 
feebleness  and  disorder  which  Brazil  only  escaped  by  timely 
separation.  "  It  is  deplorable,"  says  Senhor  >'aldez,  speaking 
of  a  colony  of  three  thousand  Catholic  Africans,  in  the  island  of 
Anno  Bom,  "  to  see  such  destitution  of  religious  services  as 
exists  among  them."t  And  this  is  not  a  solitary  case.  But 
Portugal,  which  has  lost  all  religious  fervour  at  home,  except  in 
the  hearts  of  the  poor,  is  unworthy  to  he  any  longer  a  nursery 
of  apostolic  missionaries,  and  the  cloud  which  broods  over  the 

•  Niitionary  Travels  in  S.  Africa,  cli.  xxi.,  pp.  411,  426. 
t  Vol.  ii.,  cli.  i.,  p.  63. 
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land  of  De  Britto  and  Lavnez  casts  its  shadow  even  upon  the 
'*  streamless  deserts"  of  Africa.  .       ^i 

From  1654  to  1626,  eight  bishops  ruled  in  succession  the 
Church  in  Congo;  but  from  1648,  » the  kingdom  remained 
without  any  clergy,"*  and  in  1814  the  king  vainly  implored  the 
rortugucse  monarch  to  "  send  clergymen  to  Congo.  ,it<tAve 
learn  from  Proyart,  that  when  some  missionaries  visited  the 
interior  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  found 
a  province  (Sogno)  in  which,  after  their  long  abandonment, 
"  the  peoples  still  C(mtinued  Christians,  and  publicly  professed 
the  faith,  and  their  horror  of  idolatry,"  and  were  accustomed  to 
offer  prayers  to  God  to  send  them  a  missionary .f  Such  tacts, 
proper  to  the  history  of  Catholic  missions,  sufficiently  indicate 
the  influence  once  exerted  in  these  countries  by  men,  who,  as 
Murray  scornfully  relates,  "  sometimes  exercised  an  authority 
almost  paramount  to  that  of  the  sovereigns.' 

The  same  unfriendly  annalist  repeatedly  admits  the  courage 
and  firmness  with  which  they  "  insisted  upon  a  strict  conformity 
to  the  Christian  rule."  Hocfer  tells  us  of  one  of  them  who 
"  converted  the  king  of  Mahonga  and  all  his  family,  and  yet 
found  leisure  to  publish  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Bonda 
language  ;i  and  an  infidel  French  writer  confesses  that  there 
is  somtWig  marvellous"  in  the  fact,  that "  a  lew  ignorant  mis- 
sionaries," as  he  absurdly  styles  such  men  as  Colombiiu  and 
Cannecattim,  "were  able  to  snatch  a  whole  people  from  their 
ancient  customs  and  their  gods."  § 

"It  is  astonishing."  says  a  Protestant  wnter  already  quoted, 
« to  find  what  a  hold  the  Portuguese  have  got  upon  the  tribes 
far  into  the  interior,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  that 
the  enhghtenment  and  happiness  of  Africa  in  future  ages  will 
depend  very  much  upon  them."||  May  Portugal  once  more 
prove  worthy  of  the  sublime  mission  which  Providence  entrusted 
to  her  in  earlier  days!  Already  there  arc  signs  of  her  rcsur- 
rection.  It  is  Dr.  Livingstone  who  tells  us,  that  "  the  good 
influence  of  the  Bishop  of  Angola,  both  m  the  city  and  the 
country,  is  universally  acknowledged,"  and  that  he  is  especially 
active  in  "  promoting  the  establishment  of  schools."  The  same 
excellent  wnter  reports  of  the  abandoned  distinct  of  Anibaca, 
Avhich  he  traversed,  that  "  it  is  now  quite  astonishing  to  observe 

;  SS;;t*ti^i?i..*  autresncaumes  ..^yW,«.  par  M.  I'Abb^ 
Proyart,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  317  (1776).  ^^i /io.o\ 

du  Congo,  p.  16. 
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the  great  numbers  who  can  read  and  x>Tite  in  this  district. 
This  is  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of  the  Jesuit  and  Capuchin 
missonaries,  for  they  taught  the  people  of  Ambaca ;  and  ever 
since  the  expulsion  of  il.^  teachers  by  the  Marquis  of  Pombal, 
the  natives  have  continued  to  teach  each  other.  These  devoted 
men  arc  still  held  in  high  estimation  throughout  the  country  to 
this  day.  All  si)eak  well  of  them — os  padres  Jcsuitas"  And 
then  Dr.  liivingstonc  utters  a  regiet,  which  we  also  may  share, 
though  not  for  prociselv  the  same  reasons,  that  the  Jesuits  did 
not  "  give  the  pcopl(>  the  Hible,  to  be  a  light  to  their  feet,  when 
the  good  men  themselves  Avere  gone."* 

Yet  this  distinguished  traveller  will  confess,  that  to  translate 
the  sacred  Scriptures  into  the  African  dialects,  a  work  in  Avhich 
Protestant  missionaries,  with  all  their  leisure,,  have  not  hitherto 
been  very  successful,  Avas  hardly  possible  to  men  absorbed  by 
the  toils  of  their  apostolic  calling,  and  speedily  worn  out  by 
exhaustion  and  the  influence  of  such  a  climate.  And  we  may 
add,  without  disrespect  to  this  worthy  man,  that,  from  his  own 
account,  which  we  shall  have  the  advantage  of  quoting  pre- 
sently, these  very  men  eflfected  so  much  more,  without  the  aid 
of  such  translations,  than  his  own  colleagues  have  accomplished 
with  them,  that  for  upwards  of  a  century  their  potent  influence 
has  survived  them ;  nor  will  he  deny,  with  the  facts  of  Pro- 
testant missions  before  him,  that  while  millions  of  Christians, 
during  the  early  ages,  attained  to  the  closest  union  with  God, 
though  they  never  saw  a  Bible,  thousands  in  our  own  day,  who 
have  almost  learned  it  by  heart,  are  still  as  far  from  any  saving 
knowledge  of  Him  as  the  pagans  themselves. 

We  have  now  only  to  state,  in  conclusion,  what  Catholic 
missionaries  are  doing  in  West  Africa  at  the  present  moment. 

Twenty  years  have  not  elapsed  since  Dr.  Barron,  formerly 
Vicar-General  of  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  by  the  Holy  See 
Bishop  of  Constantina  and  Vicar -Aposoplic  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Guinea.  Landing  at  Cape  Palmas  during  the  rainy  season, 
■with  a  band  of  missionaries,  who  were  immediately  dispersed 
to  various  points  along  the  coast,  but  who  did  not  faiA  so  much 
as  a  roof  to  shelter  them,  almost  all  were  cut  off  by  death  in 
rapid  succession.  The  Abb^  de  Regnier  fell  first.  "  Tell  my 
family  and  friends,"  were  his  last  words,  "  that  I  rejoice  at 
having  left  all  for  our  Divine  Master."  Father  Bouchet  was  the 
next  to  sink,  followed  in  a  few  weeks  by  Fathers  Audebert, 
Laval,  Roussol,  and  Maurice.  Finally,  of  seven  who  had  arrived 
in  health  and  vigour,  one  only,  the  Abb^  Pessieux,  remained 
alive. 
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Six  months  after,  in  June,  1845,  the  solitary  survivor  wrote 
as  follows  from  Gaboon  :  "  I  shall  soon  see  zealous  colleagues 
succeeding  the  friends  whom  I  have  lost,  cncourasmg  and 
susSnff  mv  feeble  step.  For  God  forbid  that  you  should 
forsake  th'  ,\m  Africa  !'^  Alreadv  he  had  discerned  that  the 
tribes  on  the  sea-coast  had  formed  their  estimate  of  Europeans 
from  the  miserable  examples  before  their  eyes,  and  had  judKed 
the  spurious  Christianity  offered  to  them;  but,  he  added 
there  are  tribes  in  the  interior,  "  reared  in  P"V"tions  inured 
to  toil,  and  famous  for  their  courage  They  know  that  he 
is  nothing  in  common  between  the  Catholic  iniests  and  the 
foreign  traders.  To  them  we  will  go  first ;  this  is  a  comiuest 
which  the    ministers    of   error  will    not    venture   to   dispute 

'""Fourmonths  later,  the  same  intrepid  missionary  had  twelve 
native  children  residing  under  his  charge,  and  could  say  :  I  (  o 
nS  fear  to  assert,  that  there  is  at  Gaboon  a  multitude  of  souls 
ready  to  receive  the  heavenly  seed."  But  he  was  alone  and 
poor!  without,  as  he  observed,  "the  ''»^?"««/«««"l^,^„!,y^  ^ 
Protestant  ministers."*  Let  us  leave  him  for  a  moment,  to 
follow  the  steps  of  others.  ,    ,     ,,  .n    •  * 

In  1847,  his  colleague  Father  Briot  de  la  Maillene  wrote 
from  Ndakar,  a  station  on  the  Gaboon.  Already  they  had 
established  a  training  seminary,  in  which  were  "  twelve  native 
LeJites,  whose  good  conduct  and  docility  have  singularly  edified 
W'  and  who  had  learned  to  sing  in  the  Wolof  tongue  "the 
prdses  of  Jesus  and  Mary."  In  the  same  year  hese  students 
^veTrpresent  at  the  ordination  of  the  Abb^  Gallais,  and  "  their 
Jovwas  at  its  height.  They  mutually  excited  each  other  to 
Ctrthe  ti^e  fo?  their  ordination.  Each  fixed  already  the 
iSt  .^iich  he  would  take.  One  would  go  to  Cayot,  another 
to  Fouta  .  .  and  thus  the  whole  apostolic  vicariate  was  appro- 
nriated'"  "Be  persuaded,"  said  the  Abb^  Gallais,  a  httle 
Cr! "  that  these  negroes  are  not  such  as  calumny  has  so  often 
W  pleased  to  depict  them."  They  were  now  m  the  hands  of 
apostles  who  could  not  only  talk  to  them  of  a  far-off  Saviour, 

'In'^lSSal'riSS^^^^^  sends  these  tidings  fromthemouth 
el^^  Ci^mhm'  "Praise  be  to  God,  in  spite  of  numerous 
Itleflongst  wS  the  snares  of  the  Methodists  are  not 
SJe  least;  the  Catholic  religion  has  made  rapid  progiess  in  this 
country.  In  the  year  that  has  ust  elapsed,  we  have  had  one 
hunS  and  thirty  baptisms,  and  have  admitted  forty  to  their 


•  An»aU,  vol.  viiL,  p.  76. 
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first  communion,    The  dispositions  of  our  ncophytci  nro  excel- 
lent."* 

By  the  yenr  1854,  out  of  n  total  of  seventy-five  missionaries 
sent  to  Western  Atr'ww,  fort i/-tu'o  had  already  perished;  hiit 
there  remained  at  that  date  two  hishops,  fifteen  priests,  eleven 
lay  hrotherH,  and  nineteen  sisters.  "  Our  CJliristians,"  says  the 
coadjutor  VIear- Apostolic  in  tliat  year,  "  are  f^enerally  faitldul 
to  their  religious  diities,  especially  in  loc'dities  not  frerpiented 
b\  Ein-opeans.  We  have  forty  pupils  in  th.  central  house  of 
studies  at  Ndakar," — hy  the  followin^j  year  lo  number  had 
increased  to  sixty  ;  "  henceforth  numy  of  the  principal  difficulties 
may  he  regarded  as  overcome  ;  traditions  have  been  formed,  an 
administrative  orffanization  has  been  established,  and  is  begin- 
jiiuf,'  to  work  with  regularity. "f 

Hut  the  bishop  was  destined  to  encoimter  a  trial  which  even 
apostolic  zeal  could  neither  avert  nor  resist.  Twice  since  the 
date  of  his  letter  every  Catholic  missionary,  including  all  the 
bishops,  has  been  8we])t  away  by  pestilence.  Warned  by  these 
re])eated  calamities,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  appear  to  have 
adopted  the  ccmclusion  that  the  evangelization  of  Western 
Afnca  must  henceforth  be  mainly  committed  to  a  native  clergy  ; 
and  to  secure  a  staff  of  competent  native  missionaries  is  now 
the  aim  of  the  Holy  Sec.  But  the  dead  have  not  laboured  in 
vain. 

At  Goree,  by  the  year  1845,  there  were  already  twelve  h  n- 
dred  Catholics ;  and  a  Protestant  missionary  reports,  in  18«i0, 
**  the  people  of  Goree  were  all  either  Mahometans  or  Boman 

Catholic8."t 

The  native  king,   a  Mahometan,   assured  the  Abb^   de  la 

Maillerie,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  his  commencing  a  school 

for   his  people,  "  since  it  was  for  a  good  object ;"  and  a  little 

later  Father  Arragon  could  give  this  encouraging  account :  "  At 

Goree,  as  in  all  Africa,  the  harvest  to  be  gathered  is  immense 

....  The  Marabouts  are  pleased  to  see  us  in  this  country ; 

they  salute  us  Avhen  they  meet  us ;  they  are  fond  of  saying  that 

they  esteem  us,  because  we  love  the  great  God.     Again,  the 

people  arc  warmly  attached  to  us,  and  show  themselves  grateful 

for  the  smallest  services With  regard  to  the  Mahometans 

*  A  Protestant  miggionary  on  the  Gambia  records  the  following  triumphg  in 
1862:  "We  have  been  enabled- to  go  to  the'highwaya  and  hedges' to  invite 
sinners  to  Christ,  and,  blessed  be  Ood,  we  have  not  returned  without  success. 
A  Popo  woman,  who  was  an  adolatre«s,  has  of  late  forsaken  her  idols,  and  is  now 
bowing  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  We  are  also  glad  to  report  that  a  Mandiugo  woman 
has  been  admitted  on  trial."  Wesleyan  Mis.  Soc.  JReport,  p.  90. 

f  Vol.  XV.,  p.  3.10.  On  the  Fcnet  of  the  Epiplmny,  186i  i  native  student  from 
the  Gambia  recited  a  composition  in  bis  own  laiiguagi'  before  the  College  of 
Propaganda. 

X  Moiater,  ch.  ii.,  p  70. 
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nlso,  wc  arc  not  without  'j;vouu(ls  of  Iioi^m'  ....  'IMi  >  blindness 
of  tluN  pcitplc  arises  cliicHy  from  then-  ignorance;  far  from 
repulsing  the  tfufh,  they  in  general  wish  for  it ;  and  the  progress 
of  the  (Jospel  will  be  counnensurate  with  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion." He  then  relates  this  anecdote:  "One  evening  t\v(» 
Marabouts  came  info  (»ur  house  while  a  little  black  was  giving 
(lilt  prayers  to  the  ollwr  children.  This  sight  tilliMl  them  witli 
surprise.  One  of  tlu-ni  observed  to  his  companion,  '  these  people 
will  be  taking  away  the  Koran  from  us.'  Then  addressing 
himself  to  nu',  he  said:  '  If  you  only  stay  two  years  at  Ndakar, 
there  will  be  no  more  Mahomet— nothing  but  the  missionary. 
•Slav  his  inediction  be  accoinnhshed,  and  God  alone  be  adored, 
served,  and  loved  l)y  u  people  to  whom  lie  has  been  so  long 

unknown!"*  i       r      i 

Let  us  add,  in  conclusion,  a  single  example — for  tliere  is  no 
need  of  many— of  the  manner  in  whit;h  converts  are  made  in 
this  country,   and    in    which   tln-y   subse(piently   display    \\\o 
evidence  of  their  reconciliation  to  (iod.    One  of  the  missionaries. 
Father  Poussot,  had  been  attacked  in  the  night  by  a  fanatic, 
and  severely  wounded.      Shortly  after,  'S'an^,   the   chief  of  a 
neighbouring  village,  presented  himself  before  his  companion 
Father  Bouchet,  with  these  words :  "Father,  I  have  been  long 
a  Christian  ut  heart,  but  I  am  determined  to  be  one  in  deed. 
Wash  me  with  the  water  of  prayer  (baptism)  ....  You  told 
me  that  your  God  loved  mankind,  and  sent  his  Son  on  earth  t.) 
sav(!  them ;  that  this  Son  died  for  them  on  a  cross,  and  that 
instead  of  taking  revenge  upon  His  executioners.  He  pardoned 
them,  and  even  praved  for  them ;  and  you  planted  a  cross  in 
our  village.     1  thought  all  this  very  fine,  but  still  I  was  not  in 
heart  a  Christian."     Then  raising  his  voice,  and  continumg 
with  great  animation,  he  said:   "But  do  you  remember  our 
coming  home  together  one  day  through  the  forest  ol  Mpongues  f 
You  were   told  that  the  Father,  your  companion    had  been 
wounded  the  previous  night  by  a  slave,  and  tliat  his  face  was 
cut  open.     I  was  enraged  at  his  cowaidly  and  shameful  act, 
and  if  I  had  met  the  slave,  1  should  have  stabbed  him.     But 
you.  Father,  said  nothing  ;  you  raised  your  eyes  to  heaven.     I 
was  watching  what  you  would  do.     You  pardoned  the  slave ; 
you  begged  that  he  might  not  be   pumshed.     The  wounded 
Father  also  came  some  time  after,  not  yet  quite  recovered.     He 
was  not  angrv.     He  spoke  and  prayed  with  us  vn  his  usual 
manner,  and  had  a  meeting  with  his  intended  murderer.     Ihen 
I  said  to  myself  and  others, '  This  Father  loves  us  :  he  does  uhat 
he  says  /  he  pardons  his  enemies.     His  word,  thereiore,  is  true. 
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From  that  momrnt  1  wnn  in  heart  n  Christian-,  and  I  am  now 
ri'solveil  ti)  1)0  so  fur  over."* 

The  ( liicf  was  instructed  and  baptized.  "  The  whole  family," 
Father  Hoiiihet  adds,  "  liave  foHowed  the  examjde  of  tlteir 
ehief,  and  form  at  the  present  day  a  nueleus  of  fervent  and 
couraj;('ous  Christians,  ah-ciidy  tried  hy  perseeuticm, 
railed  upon,  prepart'd  for  nuirtyrdom."  The  trial 
destitution,  erui-lty,  loss  of  friends  and  relatives,  and  ' 
of  a  w(irs('  fate.  All,  even  the  children,  endured 
unmoved  fortitude.  When  the  father  was  loaded  wit 
hy  the  intidels,  and  they  were  about  to  carry  him  away,  iu» 
second  son  exclaimed,  "  Take  me  instead  of  my  father ;  he  is 
infirm,  1  sliall  bo  of  more  use  to  you."  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  tlie  youth  consi^^ned  to  ])rison,  with  no  other  (-(mHolation 
than  a  crucifix,  which  one  of  his  sisters  conveyed  to  him.  The 
pa;;aus  projjosed  to  restore  the  old  chief  to  his  former  position, 
)f  he  would  consent  to  aj)ostati/e.  "  I  am  a  servant  of  the  preat 
God,"  he  replied,  "  and  must  obey  his  orders  rather  than  yield 
to   your   desires.      I    have  said   it,   henceforth    nothing   shall 

{M'rsuade  m«!  to  dejjart  from  the  will  of  God."  "  Admirabk!  and 
udy  old  man,"  exclaims  Fatlurr  Houchet,  the  witness  of  these 
scenes  ;  "  how  oftcui  have  I  wept  for  joy  over  his  conversion  !  At 
Mass,  in  a  special  manner,  his  devotion  is  beyond  all  praise, 
when  kneelinjjf  absorbed  in  meditation  on  the  adcmible  mysteries. 
There  it  is  that  his  faith  is  constantly  revivi^d,  and  from  this 
source  lu;  derives  courafj;e  to  say  with  St.  Paul:  '  I  can  do  all 
things  in  Ilini  who  fortifies  me.'  " 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  history  of  Christian  missions  in 
this  part  ot  Africa,  durinj?  the  last  twenty  years,  without  admit- 
ting, that  if  the  Catholics  possessed  even  a  small  portion  of  the 
immense  temporal  resources  which  the  two  richest  nations  in 
the  world  continually  i)lace  at  the  disposal  of  the  Protestant 
iMnissaries,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  found  educational  institutions, 
and  to  pramote  the  other  works  of  charity  so  urgently  needed 
in  this  land  of  poverty,  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  would  be 
inmienscly  accelerated.  But  poverty  is  not  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  the  Catholic  mission.  There  is  a  yet  more 
formidable  and  fatal  hindrance.  When  the  heathen  or  the 
mahometan  has  learn'^d,  in  spite  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  to 
venerate  teachers  who  lead  an  apostolic  life,  and  who  display 
even  to  his  dull  apprehension  the  marks  of  a  supernatural 
calling  ;  when  the  power  of  the  demon  is  already  shaken,  and 
light  begins  to  da^vn  upon  the  soul ;  the  half-awakened  native 
is  sure   to  be  presently  confounded  and  embarrassed  by  the 
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apparition  of  others,  also  styling  themnelvos  ministers  of  the 
Christian  religion,  though  attended  by  groups  of  females  and 
children,  surrounded  by  comfort  and  opulence,  and  leading 
before  his  eyes  the  common  life  of  comtnon  men ;  and  when 
these  teachers  sneak  to  him,  in  strange  and  unnatural  acemts, 
about  a  Book  ot  which  they  comprehend  nothing  but  the  letter, 
mid  a  Savifmr  of  whom  they  know  nothing  but  the  Name;  thi! 
pt  iplexed  inquirer  begins  to  suspect  that,  after  all,  Christianity 
IS  only  a  delusion,  its  advocates  only  im])ostor9.  The  grave  and 
devout  pastors  whom  ]w  had  begun  to  love  and  admire,  he  is 
now  told,  are  but  the  insidious  professors  of  a  wicked  and  false 
religion;  while  the  worldly  and  ininiortiiied  men,  who  hasten 
to  off(!r  him  their  gold  and  their  lUbles,  arc  the  only  preachers 
of  piire  Christianity.  What  marvel  if  the  angry  lu-athen  con- 
found the  religion  and  its  professors  in  a  common  sentiment  of 
contempt  and  aversion?  or  resolve,  at  the  bidding  of  the  baser 
instincts  of  his  nature,  to  make  the  Christian  religicm  a  source 
of  gain,  and  to  sign  a  contract  which  leaves  his  consiience  un- 
touched, while  it  redoubles  his  repugiuince  to  tcmchers  who  arc 
themselves  the  first  victims  of  the  hypocrisy  which  they  create 
and  recompense  ?  We  have  said,  and  it  may  be  rei)eated  without 
exaggeration,  that  Protestant  missions  are  everywhere  the  worst 
and  ..  ost  fatal  impediment  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen; 
because  they  add  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  him,  in  common 
with  those  which  were  surmounted  by  the  primitive  converts, 
a  multitude  of  others,  unknown  to  the  pagans  of  earlier  days, 
which  had  no  existence  till  Protestantism  arose,  and  with  Avhich 
even  the  Apostles  themselves  would  perhaps  have  contended  in 
vain.  Potestantism— let  us  once  more  declare  it—is  the  last 
scourge  of  heathenism. 

Before  we  approach  the  only  region  of  Africa  which  now 
remains  to  be  visited,  it  may  be  well  to  resume,  in  the  words  of 
a  Protestant  minister,  formerly  a  missionary  in  these  regions, 
tlie  history  which  we  have  briefly  traced.  In  1856,  nearly  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  after  England  had  carried  Protestantism 
to  Western  Africa,  the  character  and  results  of  missionary  labour 
in  these  provinces  were  thus  appreciated  by  Mr.  Leighton 
Wilson.  "  The  Church  of  Rome  deserves  great  praise  for  the 
zeal  she  displayed  in  follomng  up  all  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  disc  ovcries  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  with 
efforts  to  extend  the  Cliristian  faith.  The  Portuguese  govern- 
ment itself,  at  the  commencement  of  these  enterprises,  was 
influenced  as  much  by  a  desire  to  propagate  the  Catholic  faith, 
as  by  any  expectations  of  commercial  gain.  In  the  course  of 
time,  when  unexpected  sources  of  wealth  were  opened  up  by 
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tlie?e  (liseovoiips,  sho  lost  sight,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  former 
of  those  objects,  and  gave  herself  up  wholly  to  an  absorbin^f 
pursuit  of  the  latter.  The  Church  of  Rome,  however,  was  not 
diverted  from  her  purpose  by  any  such  motives.  She  addressed 
herself  to  the  one  <"reat  object  of  converting  these  newly- 
discovered  tribes  to  the  Romish  faith,  and  she  pursued  her 
calling  with  an  energy,  zeal,  and  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better 


cause. 


% 


On  the  other  h^nd,  the  emisscaries  of  Protestantism,  who  have 
been  described  to  us  by  their  co-religionists  as  often  profoundly 
immoral,  and  almost  always  engaged  in  the  eager  pursuit  of 
wealth,  are  thus  noticed  by  the  same  writer.  "  Had  Protestant 
nations  and  the  Protestant  Church  pursued  the  same  work  with 
half  the  zeal  and  steadiness,  the  moral  aspect  of  the  world  at 
the  present  time  would  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  is." 
And  then  he  gives  this  account  of  the  actual  fruits  of  their 
operations,  backed  by  the  support  of  England  and  America, 
and  aided  by  immense  resources,  during  a  century  and  a  half. 
"  As  yet,  the  missionaries  have  done  little  more  than  possess 
themselves  of  the  outposts ;  but,  in  accomplishing  even  this 
much,  they  feel  themselves  greatly  indebted  to  what  has  been 
done  by  the  squadron"* 

Once  more  we  have  received  the  confessions,  with  which  we 
are  now  familiar,  and  which  we  shall  hear  again  in  every  land 
which  we  have  still  to  visit.  Once  more  we  have  been  told  by 
a  Protestant  missionary,  who  had  himself  abandoned  the  un- 
profitable work,  the  accustomed  tale,  which,  in  default  of  his 
testimony,  we  should  have  learned  from  others.  There  was  as 
much  prudence  as  candoitr  in  Mr.  Wilson's  tardy  admissions. 
In  1843,  the  mission  of  Baraka,  the  principal  station  on  the 
Gaboon  river,  was  inaugurated  by  that  gentleman.  In  1861, 
after  twenty  years  of  costly  effort,  Mr.  Paul  Du  Chaillu,  the 
intimate  associate  of  the  missionaries,  records  their  own  avowal, 
that  they  despair  of  acquiring  any  influence  over  the  adult 
natives  of  Western  Africa.  They  have  some  hope,  he  says,  of 
the  children  in  their  schools, — they  have  always  hopes  which  are 
doomed  never  to  be  accomplished,  and  have  already  educated 
one  generation  in  vain, — but  "  it  is  only  upon  the  children  that 
the  labours  of  the  missionaries  can  have  any  important  effects." 
They  may  well  be  "  discouraged,"  he  suggests,  "  at  the  slight 
result  of  their  hard  labour."  "The  positive  success  of  the 
mission,"  he  reluctantly  observes,  "  is  not  great;"  and  we  may 
accept  his  impartial  estimate  of  it,  when  he  relates  that,  after 

,      •  Wettern  AlHca,  by  J.  Leigbton  Wilion,  ch.  iii.,  p.  446 ;  ch.  v.,  p.  481. 
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the  "  inculcation  of  Bible  precepts"  during  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  "  tlie  older  natives  adhere  to  their  vile  superstitions, 
and  are  with  difficulty  influenced.  If  they  come  to  clnireli,  it 
is  too  often  out  of  cin-iosity,  or  to  ])lease  the  preacher,  or  from 
some  fancied  advantage  to  themselves."*  In  other  words,  a 
Imman  religion  is  incapable,  in  Africa  as  in  every  other  land,  of 
cttectuig  what  only  a  Divine  ministry  can  profitably  attempt,  or 
of  imitating  those  triumphs  of  a  holier  faitli  wliich  the  agents 
of  Protestantism  are  always  occupied  in  recording,  and  always 
contrasting,  in  spite  of  theraselvc!  with  their  oavu  blighted 
hopes  and  unfruitful  toil. 

Mr.  Leighton  Wilson,  whose  candid  testimony  we  have  heard, 
Avas  liimseif  a  I'rotcstant  missionary.  Let  us  conclude  our  notice 
of  Western  Africa  with  the  evidence  of  one  of  those  lay  writers 
whose  verdict  is,  if  possible,  still  more  conclusive,  because 
announced  after  a  still  wider  observation,  and  in  spite  of  pre- 
possessions not  less  incurable.  We  have  said,  and  shall  have 
occasion  to  repeat  the  remark,  that  the  latest  report  of  Pro- 
testant missionary  enterprise,  in  whatever  region  of  the  earth, 
is  always  the  worst.  A  new  example  of  this  truth  claims  our 
attention. 

In  1862,  Captain  Napier  Hewett,  whose  religious  sjTupathics 
were  wholly  with  the  Protestant  missionaries,  and  who  warmly 
commends  the  zeal  which  distinguishes  individuals  am<mg  them 
from  the  mass  of  hirelings  and  adventurers,  gives  us  the  foUoAV- 
ing  information:  "  Though  the  country,"  he  says,  "  exhibits  a 
teeming  fertility,  unsurpassed  by  anything  on  earth,  the  greater 
part  lies  uncultivated  waste;  .  .  .  the  lands  once  tilled  arc 
abandoned,  and  the  houses,  except  those  inhabited  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, desolate  and  decaying."  "  It  seems,"  adds  this 
impartial  observer,  "  as  though,  like  some  of  the  West  India 
islands,  a  blight  had  fallen  on  the  place  ;"  and  this  calamity  he 
attributes  to  "bad  management,  false  philanthropy,  and  an 
insufficient  schismatic  priesthood."'*^ 

Having  given  this  account  of  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone, 
Captain  Hewett  furnishes  the  following  report  of  ]3athurst: 
"Tlie  place  of  worship  pertaining  to  the  Established  Church  of 
England  is  a  small  building,  whose  neglected,  unfinished 
interior,  devoid  of  altar,  plainly  indicated  the  blighted  state  and 
stunted  growth  of  that  religion  in  the  colony;  but  the  Catholic 
church  is  a  large  and  commodious  structure,  as  is  likewise  the 
Wesleyan  chapel,  which,  unlike  th(>  place  of  worship  of  the 
Mother  Church,  possesses  a  large  and  extremely  wj'U-attended 
school."     It  was  in  schools  of  the  latter  class  that  he  heard  the 

*  Adventures  in  Equatorial  Africa,  ch.  i,,  pp.  6,  6.       .  ^ 
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pupils   "bellowing   forth,    in    all    the   discordance  of   negro 
voice— 

•Ohlefcu8bejyfool,jyfool,jyfool,jyfool,"'  • 

wliilc  from  the  chapel  "  came  forth  the  favoaritc  negro  hymn — 


'Jertualem!  Jcnualcm! 
Heigh !  for  the  land  of  Canaan  I 
Canaan  is  a  pretty  spot, 
I'm  off  to  the  land  of  Canaan/  "— 


a  melody  in  which  Captain  Howett  seems  to  think  the  truths  of 
Christianity  are  somewhat  imperfectly  set  forth. 

Of  Jiathurst,  he  adds,  "  There  is  also  a  convent  of  French 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  instruct  children  of  their  own  persuasion ; 
and  these  heroic  ladies  brave  this  dreadful  climate,  relinquish 
joy,  and  forego  every  tie  whicli  makes  life  pleasant,  solely  to 
tend  the  sick  and  comfort  the  afflicted/'^i" 

Sometimes  he  gives  examples  of  individual  converts,  who 
have  been,  as  he  says,  "lionized  at  Exeter  Hall,"  and  who 
seem  to  have  been  worthy  of  that  distinction.  Of  one,  who 
Avas  "  king  of  one  of  the  £boe  tribes,  and  had  amass^'l  im- 
mense wealth  by  tratUng  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  his  pen  V  " 
he  relates,  that  "having  been  ostensibly  converted  to  v'' 
ianity,  he  had  pretended  to  abandon  that  traffic,  had  beci  iv  ; 
promising  jpro^^^^  of  the  missionaries,  and  had,  in  lieu  of  siave- 
dcaling,  taken  to  strong  waters,  and  literally  erected  a  rum  cask 
as  his  throne."  Being  expelled  by  the  people,  who  seem  to  have 
found  that  his  profession  of  Christianity  only  made  him  a  more 
intolerable  ruffian,  "the  cause  of  this  rum-drinking,  but 
othenvise  spiritually-disposed  potentate,  was  taken  up  by  the 
missionaries,  who,  *  requested,'  as  Sir  Charles  Wood  said  in 
explanation  to  the  House,  *  the  destruction  of  the  town,'  which 
Avas  accordingly  effected  by  the  British  squadron,  though  on 
Avhat  giounds  this  cruel  act  Avas  undertaken  Sir  Charles  Wood 
was  unable  to  inform  the  House.""^ 

Captain  Hewett  observes  a  little  later,  that  "  too  often  the 
missionaries,  these  professed  harbingers  of  Christianity  and 
peace,  are  pestilent  fomenters  of  strife  between  tribes,  and  have 
even  encouraged  the  natives  to  resist  the  Queen's  arms,  as  at 
Lagos,  where  the  British  force  sustained  a  disastrous  defeat.  .  . 
The  missionaries  are,  in  fact,  the  most  warlike  men  on  the 
coast."»« 

Another  of  their  most  distinguished  converts  was  the  "  heir 
apparent  of  the  King  of  Barra,"  who  Avas  visited  by  Captain 
Hewett,  and  "who  had  been  a  boasted  convert  by  the  mis- 
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sionarios,  but  who,  li/ic  most  of  the  so-called  conrcrls,  had 
relapsed  into  barbarism,"  the  habits  of  his  court  bcinj;  such 
that  the  British  officer  was  obli<j;od  to  decline  the  hospitality  of 
this  singular  dissciple  of  Protestantism. 

Finally,  Captain  HcAvett  presents  the  following  im]ir('ssivo 
summary  of  his  observations  in  Western  Africa.  After  rejecting 
the  proposal  of  "  extended  i)ropagation  of  the  Gospel  by  dis- 
tribution of  numerous  missionartes  throughout  the  continent," 
because  "  the  competition  between  the  Church  and  the  rival 
sects  of  Dissenters  must  militate  against  the  success  of  this  plan, 
and  emasculate  the  little  good  it  possesses,"  he  concludes  with 
this  grave  statement :  "  Have  missionary  labours  produced  any 
beneficial  effect  in  the  colonies  themselves  ?  They  hacc  not.  A 
former  governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  when  under  examination 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  some  years  since, 
being  asked  '  What  was  the  state  of  the  children  turned  out  of 
the  missionary  schools?'  replied,  'These  children  do  not  work  ; 
they  are  vagabonds ;  and,  without  the  immigration  of  liberated 
Africans,  we  could  not  get  on  at  all.' "  In  18.5ii,  Captain 
llewett  once  more  confirms  the  report  of  this  official  in  these 
terms :  "  The  missionary  protig^s  invariably  are  found  to  be 
idle,  lying,  cuiming,  and  utterly  worthless ;  and  so  thoroughly  is 
this  fact  conceded,  that  no  dwellers  in  the  colonies  wish  to 
employ  as  servant  a  native  educated  in  the  missionary  schools  ! " 

Such,  by  Protestant  testimony,  is  the  final  result,  in  this  case 
also,  of  human  operations  which  force  even  so  friendly  a  witness 
to  exclaim,  "  It  does  seem  sinful  to  expend,  when  is  remem- 
bered the  vast  population  in  England  which  scarcely  knows  the 
rudiments  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  vain  endeavour  to 
regenerate  the  bb.ck  by  means  of  missionaries,  the  immense 
revenues  which  are  annually  dissipated."  "  Little  do  the  sub- 
scribers to  foreign  missions,"  he  adds,  "dream  of  the  purposes 
to  which  their  money  is  devoted ;  little  do  they  comprehend  the 
character  of  the  men  to  whom  the  distribution  is  enti'usted,  and 
in  what  manner  the  funds  are  lavished ;  little  do  they  know  the 
small  amount  of  good  purchased  by  that  expenditure ;  and  little 
do  they  conceive  the  false  colouring  bestowed  upon  the  reports 
of  missionary  labours."* 

•  European  Settlements  on  the  West  Coast  of  Afriea,  cb.  viil,  p.  119 ;  ch.  xi,, 
p.  181 ;  ch.  xUi.,  p.  210;  ch.  xvii.,  pp.  315-318.  It  would  be  unprofitable  to 
multiply  examples  of  the  real  character  of  the  majority  of  Protestant  missionaries, 
but  the  terms  iu  which  Captain  Hewett  records  one  of  them  deserve  notice. 
"The  missionaries  at  Bathnnt,  feeling  the  want  nf  creature  comforts,  and 
observing  that  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  by  the  aid  of  their  boat,  managed  to 
secure  these  carnal  advantages,"  resolved  to  "  participate  in  the  luxury."  "They 
.might  of  course  purchaM  a  boat,  but  this  did  not  suit  them,  and  the  question 
arose  how  to  obtain  one  for  nothing  P    This  would  puzzle  most  people,  but  for 
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ClIAPTER  Vll. 


SOUTH   AFKICA. 


The  southorn  portion  of  tho  vast  continent  of  whoso  roli;4;iotis 
history  we  have  now  offerod  an  imperfect  sketch  still  remains  to 
he  noticed.  Wc  have  spoken  of  th(^  Moor  and  the  Ne<fro ;  sonu; 
account  must  he  given  in  conchision  of  the  Kaffir  and  the 
Hottentot. 

In  1652,  Van  Riehcck  inaugurated  the  Dutch  reign  in  South 
Africa.  Twenty-eight  governors  followed  in  succession,  till  in 
the  year  1793  Holland  forfeited  her  possessions  to  Great  Ikitiiin. 
In  1795,  General  Craig,  tho  first  representative  of  English  power, 
assumed  the  government  of  the  Cape  Colony.  It  is  of  the  pro- 
gi-ess  of  religion  among  the  heathen  since  the  commencement  of 
the  latter  epoch  that  we  now  propose  to  speak. 

The  numerous  writers  on  South  Africa  are  in  accord,  as  their 
own  Avords  will  presently  assure  us,  on  one  point  only, — that 
hoth  the  Hottentot  and  the  Kaffir  have  degenerated  morally 
during  the  period  of  English  rule ;  but  an  eager  conflict  has 
arisen  amongst  them  as  to  the  real  cause  of  this  deterioration. 
While  the  missionaries  assert  in  self-defence,  that  it  is  the 
colonists  who  have  ruined  both  Kaffu*  and  Hottentot,  the  latter 
confidently  retort,  ■with  wonderful  unanimity, — to  whatever 
rank  or  class  they  belong,  civil  or  military, — that  it  is  mainly, 
and  with  rare  exceptions,  the  teaching  and  influence  of  the 
missionary  which  have  corrupted  all  the  native  tribes  who  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  come  within  the  reach  of  either.  When 
we  have  considered  the  evidence  which  they  offer,  we  shall  be 
able  to  judge,  without  much  danger  of  error,  on  which  side  is 
truth. 

The  first  facts  which  claim  our  attention,  and  which  consti- 
tute the  distinctive  features  of  Protestant  missions  in  every 
land,  are,  enormous  expenditure,  and  ceaseless  multiplication  of 
sects.    Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  Dr.  Grant  remarked  before 


missionaries,  wbo  are  enabled  always  to  draw  on  the  inexliaustible  exchequer  of  8 
too  credulous  public,  the  matter  was  easy.  They  accordingly  compiled  a  flaming 
account  of  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  their  efforts  to  propagate  the 
Gospel  in  Bathurst  had  been  crowned  with  sncc«sr ;  how  m»ny  negroes  had  been 
received  into  the  pale  of  the  Church  !  how  edifying  were  their  lives;  and  that,  in 
fact,  the  populace  hod  become  so  virtuous,  nothing  fuither  remained  to  them  to 
effect  in  that  quarter.  But  alas!  the  beni^rhlcl  ignoritnce  and  vice  in  which  the 
ttibes  acrom  the  river  were  steeped  ....  a'  they  had  only  a  boat,  a  multitude 
miglit  be  gathered  into  the  fold.  They  could  not  purcliase  one  themselves, 
because  they  had  to  deny  themselves  many  luxuries,  many  comforts,  nay  even 
necessaries.  Well,  the  next  vessel  brought  out  a  boat,  and  that  boat  had  i)een  at 
Bathurst  three  years,  and  had  never  moved  from  the  thore,  except  when  the 
steamers  arrived,  and  then  on  the  same  errand  as  the  garrison  bout !"  Ch.  iV., 
p.  59. 
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the  University  of  Oxford,  that  already  the  following  religious 
bodies  had  been  transplanted  to  the  Cap(^  Colony : — I.  Socittty 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  ;  J2.  Scottish  Missionary 
Society ;  3.  United  IJrcthren ;  4.  French  Protestant  Society ; 
5.  German  ^lissionary  Society  ;  (3.  London  Missionary  Society; 
7.  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  ;  H.  liaptist  Missionary  Society  ; 
J).  American  Hoard  of  Missions;  10.  Rhenish  ^Missionary  Society; 
11.  Paris  Missionary  Society.* 

We  have  seen  in  other  lands  the  hopeless  confusion  and 
disorder,  as  well  as  the  perplexity  occasioned  to  the  heathen,  by 
such  a  colltmcs  of  sects.  In  1835,  Mr.  Moodie,  a  judicious  and 
temperate  writer,  commented  in  tlie  following  words  upon  this 
disastrous  but  inevitable  result :  "  Unfortunately  each  sect  has 
some  peculiar  dogma,  which  they  generally  inculcate  to  their 
followers,  too  often  to  the  partial  exclusion  of  more  important 
doctrines."  And  then  he  proceeds  thus,  "  Each  sect  is  ambitious 
of  increasing  the  number  of  its  followers ;  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
amongst  them  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  ^)arty  zeal, 
which,  joined  to  that  external  gloom  and  austerity  which 
distinguishes  them  all,  naturally  creates  a  further  distaste  for 
their  instructions."f 

And  time,  the  sovereign  remedy  of  so  many  human  evils, 
only  aggravates  this.  Thus,  as  late  as  1855,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Holden  tells  us,  even  of  the  new  province  of  Natal,  that  he 
found  seven  different  religious  denominations  in  one  spot; 
"  enough,  one  would  suppose,  to  meet  the  diversified  creeds, 
tastes,  and  desires  of  the  inhabitants!" J  Two  years  later,  we 
find  Dr.  Armstrong,  a  Protestant  Bishop  in  South  Africa, 
deploring  in  these  words  the  same  incurable  dissensions:  "I 
could  not  but  be  saddened  by  the  thought  of  our  religious 
divisions !  No  less  than  three  places  of  worship  were  visible, 
as  I  approached  the  town,  Cradock,  besides  the  Church  of 
England.  This,  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  some  seven 
hundred  people,  was  indeed  a  melancholy  spectacle."  §  This 
gentleman  had  also  to  lament,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come 
to  examine  his  testimony,  the  implacable  divisions  within 
as  well  as  outside  his  own  sect,  and  his  own  incapacity  to 
heal  them. 

Such  is  the  spectacle  which,  in  Africa,  as  in  every  other 
land,  Protestantism  displays  to  the  heathen,  with  no  other 
effect  than  to  warn  them  against  adopting  a  religion  of  which 
these  are  the  invariable  fruits. 

*  Bampton  Lectures  for  1843. 

t  Ten  Years  in  South  Africa,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  280. 

X  Histoty  of  the  Colony  of  Hatal,  by  the  Kev.  \V.  C.  Holden,  ch.  ix.,  p.  246. 

§  Memoir  of  Bishop  Armstrong,  by  the  lUv.  T.  T.  Carter,  p.  847  (1857). 
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Dr.  Morrison  relates  of  a  number  of  missionaries  sent  mit  by 
tbe  Scottisli  Missionary  Sooiety,  that  "  they  unhappily  diflForcd 
among  themselves,  upon  some  minor  points  of  theolojj;y,  anil 
some  of  them  failed  to  exhibit  that  spirit  of  charity  and  forbear- 
ance which  ought  to  distinguish  the  missionary  of  the  Cross."* 
Mr.  Pringlc  also  describes  the  voyage  of  some  English  Protest- 
ants, Avho  w(;re  always  "  engaged  keenly  in  polemical  discussions 
under  the  guidance  of  two  preachers.'*'  They  fought,  he  says, 
with  so  much  bitterness,  that  they  soon  "  ceased  to  regard  each 
other  with  sentiments  of  Christian  forbearance."  f  Lastly,  Dr. 
Livingstone  tells  us,  in  1857,  that  "  in  South  Africa  such  a 
variety  of  Christian  sects  have  followed  the  footsteps  of  the 
liondon  Missionary  Society's  successful  career,  that  converts 
of  one  denomination,  if  left  to  their  OAvn  resources,"  which 
apparently  means,  when  they  cease  to  be  paid,  "  are  eagerly 
adopted  by  another;  and  are  thus  more  likely  to  become  spoiled 
than  trained  to  the  manly  Christian  virtues.''^ 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  offer  any  illustrations  of  the  other 
point,  the  enormous  expenditure  of  these  jealous  and  conflicting 
sects,  each  outbi<lding  the  other.  Even  the  government  adds 
its  liberal  contributions  to  those  of  the  various  missionary 
societies.  Some  years  ago  the  education  grant  Avithin  the  Cape 
colony  already  exceeded  five  thousand  pounds  per  annum  ;§  and 
we  are  told,  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  that  Sir  George  Grey, 
the  distinguished  and  justly  popular  governor,  "proposes  to 
spend  no  less  a  sum  than  thirty  thousand  pounds  a-year  on 
missions."  II  Dr.  Armstrong  asked,  for  his  own  share,  four 
thousand  pounds  a-year.  What  the  other  sects  spend,  we  may 
imagine,  but  need  not  stay  to  calculate.  And  now  let  us 
approach,  without  further  preface,  the  grave  question  of  results, 
after  more  than  half  a  century  of  uninterrupted  effort. 

On  this  point  there  are,  of  course,  two  classes  of  witnesses ; 
the  missionaries,  who  loudly  assert, — with  the  exception  of 
truthful  and  respectable  men,  like  Livingstone,  Calderwood, 
Armstrong,  and  a  few  others,— that  they  have  rivalled  the  first 
Apostles ;  and  the  crowd  of  lay  writers,  who  as  vigorously 
proclaim,  in  spite  of  their  sympathy  Avith  the  missionary 
projects,  that  they  have  utterly  failed,  and  even,  as  a  rule,  have 
proved  most  injurious  to  the  character  and  welfare  of  the 
natives.  We  will  hear  both  classes. 
.    The  fortieth    report    of  the    Glasgow    Missionary    Society 


•  Vol.  il,  app.  p.  593. 

t  Narrative  of  a  Eesidenee  in  South  Africa,  ch.  i.,  p.  7. 

j  Ch.  vi.,  p.  115. 

Acts  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Sope,  1854-7. 

P.  309. 
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announces  to  the  British  public — i)r  at  least  to  that  portion  of  it 
who  subscribe  to  such  objects —that "  religion  was  striking  its 
roots  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  native  soil."  Another  report 
says :  "  ()ar  missionaries  are  everywhere  scattering  the  seeds 
of  civilization,  social  order,  and  happiness."*  It  need  hardly 
bo  said  that  the  various  societies  emulate,  and  indeed  often 
surpass,  this  style  of  narrative. 

Their  agents  also  assist  them  Avith  materials  for  such  com- 
positions. The  reports  of  Mr.  Moffat — who  seems  to  have 
proposed  to  himself  the  journal  of  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Canton,  as 
his  model— are  worthy  of  particular  attention.  Speaking  of 
♦'te  ly  assemblies  of  his  Hottentot  dependents,  he  says : 

"  A  ut  'tful  unction  of  the  ,•  "t  was  realized,  especially 
in  our  k..ibbath  convocations,'  |  If  a  poor  savage,  who  had 
borrowed  from  civilization  nothing  but  its  vices,  dies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  "  mission,"  "  his  disembodied  spirit,"  we 
are  told,  "entered  into  the  realms  of  eternal  rest."  Tlie  singular 
favours  of  what  these  gentlemen  call,  apparently  for  the  sake  of 
euphony,  "  the  Triime  Jehovah,"  are  constantly  showered  upon 
the  privileged  Hottentots.  Bloodthirsty  savages,  who  alter- 
wards  became  the  bitterest  enemies  l)oth  of  England  and  of  her 
missionaries — such  as  Tzatzoe  and  Africaner,  Pato  and  Macomo 
— are  described,  at  one  time  by  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
as  zealous  in  "  diffusing  the  name  of  Christ ;"  at  another  by 
Dr.  Philip,  as  "  elevated  to  a  surjirising  height  in  the  scale  of 
improvement ;"  or,  by  an  American  society,  as  remarkable  for 
"  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  Bible !"  And  vast 
sums  were  collected  from  women  and  children,  both  in  England 
and  America,  on  the  faith  of  these  representations.  But  we 
shall  perhaps  obtain  a  clearer  view  both  of  the  character  of  the 
missionaries  and  the  results  of  their  labours,  if  we  introduce  the 
Avitnesses  in  chronological  order ;  the  unvarying  uniformity  of 
their  testimony,  during  fifty  successive  years,  will  not  escape 
the  attention  of  the  intelligent  reader. 

The  introduction  of  Protestant  missions  into  this  part  of 
Africa  appears  to  be  due  to  Van  Der  Kemp,  whom  Colonel 
Napier  calls  "the  foundation  stone  of  the  South  African 
missions,"  and  who  has  been  celebrated  with  much  applause  in 
missionary^  reports.  His  history  exactly  resembles  that  of 
Buchanan,  and  other  luminaries  of  the  same  order.  He  became 
a  missionary,  because  every  other  profession  was  closed  against 
liim.  He  was  originally,  we  are  informed,  a  captain  of  dragoons 
in  the  Dutch  service,  was  dismissed  from  his  regiment,  and 
then  became  notorious  as  a  professed  atheist.     Ultimately  he 

*  B«iearchei  in  South  Afriea,  by  the  Rev.  Joha  Fhilip,  D.D.;  preface,  p.  9. 
t  MittioHorif  Labown  in  Southtrn  J-frioa,  by  Robert  Moibt,  m.  zL,  p.  172. 
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found  rcfiiRC  in  this  rcmoto  dcponcloncy  of  Holland;  and 
Lichtcnistein,  one  of  his  adniircis,  f^uvc,  in  1812,  this  account  of 
his  disciples :  "  They  could  sin<<  and  pray,  and  lu-  heartily 
penitent  for  their  sins,  and  talk  of  '  tli(^  Jianih  of  atonement;' 
hut  none  wen?  n-ally  hetter  for  all  this  sitecious  appearance." 
It  was  solely,  he  adds,  the  "  convenient  mode  of  gettin<{  thejn- 
selves  fed,"'which  "  attracted  many  of  ihv  most  worthless  and 
idle  anioViS  the  people,  and  all  who  applied  Avere  indiscrimi- 
nately received  into  the  estahlishment."* 

\'an  J)er  Kemp  himself  was  accustomed  to  re])ort  of  them 
officially  as  follows :  "  The  zeal  of  our  converted  Hottentots  is 
evidently  an  extraordinary  j^ft  of  God's  spirit." 

From  Lichtenstein  Ave  also  learn  that  both  Van  Der  Kemp, 
who  now  assumed  the  title  of  "  doctor  of  divinity,"  and  his 
Enj^lish  colleaH;ue  Mr.  Head, — Avhom  a  lively  hiof^apher  calls 
"  devoted  heralds  of  mercy," — married  Hottentot  girls! — while 
of  another  of  their  company,  famous  as  a  preacher,  the  same 
friendly  Avitness  relates,  that  "  his  influence  over  the  minds  of 
the  female  part  of  his  flock  Avas  em])loyed  for  the  base  purpose 
of  seducing  a  young  Avoman,  .  .  .  ''f 

It  Avould  be  necessary  to  apologize  for  introducing  such 
details,  if  it  Avero  possible  for  the  annalist  of  Protiistant  missions 
to  avoid  topics  Avhich  form  so  large  part  of  their  history. 

Lichtenstein  lived  amongst  these  missionaries,  and  kucAV  them 
intimately ;  and  though  he  makes  an  exception  in  favour  of  the 
Moravians,  he  declares  that  "  the  English  and  Dutch  mission- 
aries, Avith  fcAV  exceptions,  Avere  idle  vagabonds,  or  senseless 
fanatics."     Indeed,  the  language  of  this  traveller,  Avho  is  tho 
earliest  in  date  of  onr  Avitnesscs,  is  sometimes  still  more  energetic; 
for  he  does  not  hesitate  to  call  them  "  a  SAvann  of  idle  mission- 
aries,  Avho  find  it  more  agreeable  to  be  fed  by  the  devout 
colonists,  than  to  pursue  the  proper  object  for  Avhich  they  were 
sent  out — the  endeavouring  to  instruct  and  civilize  the  neigh- 
bouring savages."     Of  Kicherer,  Avho  long  shared  Avith  Van  Der 
Kemp  the  homage  of  English  Protestants,  and  of  Aihose  Avork 
"  so  much  boasting  has  been  made  by  himself  and  his  friends  in 
England,"    Lichtenstein    says :  "  The   Bosjemans,   Avhen   they 
found  there  Avas  nothing  left  to  eat,  hesitated  not  a  moment  to 
apostatize  from  Christianity. "J     Such  is  the  evidence  of  one  Avho 
had  Avatchcd  the  Avork,  and  Avas  himself  an  ardent  Protestant, 
and  such  the  characteristic  commencement  of  Protestant  mis- 
sions in  South  Africa. 


•  Lichtenstein's  TraveU  in  Southern  Africa,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  286  (1812). 

+  Ch.  X.,  p.  144. 

X  Vol.  ii.,  cb.  xli.,  p.  183. 
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Dr.  Spavrman,  a  loarnod  Swedish  Proforntant,  qualities 
Lichtonsteiu's  eulogy  of  the  Moravians,  by  relating,  that  Sinid, 
one  of  their  number,  "  was  banislKvl  out  of  the  country  of  the 
Hottentots,  for  having  illegally  made  himself  a  chief  aiudiig  the 
H'lttentnts,  iu  order  to  enrich  himself  l)y  their  labour,  and  the 
presents  they  made  him  of  cattle."*  .Many  <>f  the  witnesses, 
However,  seem  disposed  to  contrast  the  Moravians  with  the  other 
missionaries,  apparently  on  account  of  the  greater  simplicity  of 
their  lives,  and  their  habit  of  teaching  meclianical  tracles.  Yet 
most,  or  all,  of  them  ])robably  felt  that  they  had  gained  promo- 
tion by  settling  in  Africa  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Thompson  remarks,  nearly 
all  of  them  had  "  originally  becMi  common  mechanics. "f 

In  182'^,  Mr.  liurchell,  an  nnexceptionable  witness,  familiar 
by  actual  observation  both  with  the  missionaries  and  their  work, 
writes  as  fidlows :  "  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  com- 
munity at  home  are  misled  by  accounts  catching  at  the  most 
trifling  occurrence  for  their  support,  and  showing  none  but 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  even  thosi;  unfairly 
exaggerated."  The  nominal  converts,  he  reports,  listen  to  the 
missionaries  "  as  long  as  it  suits  their  worldly  convenience  and 
advantages."  The  motives  of  the  missionaries  themselves  Mr. 
Burchell  seems  to  have  easily  penetrated.  "  Two  of  them  in 
particular,  as  I  was  informed  at  Klaarwater,  had  carried  on  the 
traffic  in  ivory  with  much  success."  Finally,  as  an  exam])lc  of 
what  even  the  best  of  their  converts  were  really  worth,  he 
notices  "the  three  converted  Hottentots"  Avho  were  taken  to 
England  by  Mr.  Kichcrer, "  and  exhibited  ps  specimens  of  mis- 
sionary conversion, ":f  and  whose  history  deserves  a  moment's 
attention. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  which  they  created 
among  "  the  favourers  of  missionary  labours."  Even  country 
subscribers  were  allowed  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these  8elect?d 
specimens  of  African  Protestantism,  and  of  thus  appreciating  the 
excellent  use  to  which  their  own  contributions  had  been  applied. 
At  length  they  were  withdrawn  from  the  public  gaze,  after 
reciting,  with  surprising  accuracy,  innumerable  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  otherwise  manifesting  to  delighted  audiences  their 
intelligent  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion.  The  missionary, 
satisfied  with  such  encouraging  success,  re-conveyed  his  disciples 
to  Africa,  where  he  took  them  at  first  into  his  house  as  domestic 

•  Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Andrew  Spamnan,  H.D.,  ch.  v., 

p.  213. 

t  Travel*  in  Southern  Africa,  by  George  Thompion,  Esq.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  viii , 
p.  91 ;  2n(i  edition. 

'     X  Travel*  in  the  Interior  of  Southern  Africa,  by  William  J.  Burchell,  Y.v\,, 
,vol«  "•»  ch.  v.,  p.  166. 
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Bcrvnnts.  But  tlio  drnma  vrnn  now  played  out,  and  the  onrtnJn 
dropped;  and  Mr.  Uurchcll  informs  ns,  that  as  they  inimediatidy 
resumed  their  real  charaeter,  provetl  to  be  inveterate  drunkards, 
•'and  in  other  respeets  immoral  and  undeserving?,  their  protcetor 
found  himself  compelled  to  put  them  out  of  his  house."* 

Unfortunately  this  climax  became  known  in  England  ;  and  the 
missionary  society, — di-tplayiii}?  a  tardy  re])entanee  for  the  fraud 
which  had  been  so  beneficial  to  their  funds, — thouirht  it  expe- 
<Hent  to  iilHrm,  for  the  instruction  of  their  resentful  subscribers, 
that  "  tlie  Hottentots  were  not  broufj[ht  to  Kn^land  by  the 
desire  of  the  society."!  We  need  only  add  that  Mr.  Kicherer, 
whose  indi-cretion  had  been  so  ]m)fitabh'  to  "  the  Society,"  and 
])rolvablv  to  hitnself,  ultinuitely  abandoned  missicmary  work 
ulto<«;ether. 

In  lH;i8,  we  come  to  Dr.  I'hilip,  the  most  conspicuous  amongst 
the  whole  body  of  missionaries  and  a  pentleman  Avhose  pro- 
ceeding's, as  recorded  by  himself  or  his  contem])oraries,  excite  in 
us — to  speak  frankly — such  overpowering  sentiments  of  re]mfr- 
nance,  that  Ave  must  hi-  careful  to  express  them  only  in  tlic 
words  of  others.     Let  us  hear  first  his  account  of  bis  converts. 

"John  T/atzoe,"  he  tells  us,  "is  of  great  use  to  Mr.  Brownh'C 
in  his  labours ;"  and  then  he  shows  that  he  wus,  in  fact,  an 
assistant  missionary.  Dr.  Philip,  mindfiil  perhaps  of  Mr. 
Kicherer's  example,  determined  to  renew  the  experiment. 
Tzatzoe,  in  his  turn,  as  Ccdonel  Napier  remarks,  "  was  paraded 
at  Exeter  Hall."  At  the  fifty-first  general  meeting  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  long  after  he  had  returned  to  Africa, 
where  the  astute  barbarian  revealed  himself  in  his  true  character, 
the  following  report  was  gravely  communicated  to  an  audience 
of  whom  the  "  directors"  and  their  "  secretary"  probably  felt 
quite  sure. 

"  John  Tzatzoe  and  the  other  native  assistant  have  made 
extensive  journeys  through  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  disusing 
the  name  of  Christ  and  the  knowledge  of  His  salvation.  Nor 
was  this  all.  A  painting  was  executed,  of  which  engraved 
copies  Averc  Avidely  circulated,  in  which  Dr.  Philip  appeared  in 
the  foreground  in  an  impressive  attitude,  and  the  "  native 
missionaries,"  Avith  prayerful  countenances,  in  the  rear.  The 
effect,  as  is  invariably  the  case  with  such  performances,  was 
triumphant.  It  is  true  that  it  did  not  last  long,  though  pro- 
bably quite  long  enough  to  secure  the  objects  aimed  at.  Tzatzoe, 
.says  Colonel  Napier,  "  who  excited  such  ill-directed  sympathy 
in  England,  appeared  foremost  in  arms  against  us  during  the 

•  TVaveli  in  the  Interior  of  Southern  4fri<!(i,  by  William  J.  Borchell,  Esq., 
•  vol.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  p.  155. 
:    f  Munonary  Trantactiom,  vol.  ii.,  introd.  p.  6.  ' 
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lati'  Kaflir  war."*  And  :Mr8.  Ward  adds,  that  when  she  saw 
the  report  of  the  missionary  society  above  quoted,  "  My  first 
impulse  was  to  lauf^li,  knowing  that  Tzatzoe,  the  propagatvjr  of 
Christianity  in  IHJo,  has  been  foremost  in  the  mischief  of 
18-46;  but  it  is  melancholy  to  think  how  we  haie  been  ini/toaed 
upon."  A  little  later  this  hidv  adds,  "  The  British  public  was 
completely  imposed  upon  by  this  savage  heathen,  for  such  he 
is,  was,  and  ever  will  lM'."t  In  the  aide  reports  of  the  London 
Missionary  Scxiety  he  was  wholly  absorbed,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
workf  of  piety,  and  in  "  diffusing  the  kiKtwledge  (»f  salvation." 

It  is  certainly  worthy  of  observation,  if  we  hud  lei  iire  to 
dwell  upon  such  details,  that  the  arts  practised  by  Kiiglish 
missionary  socicities  have  been  frankly  comi»aie«l, even  by  friendly 
voices,  to  the  uiibaudsonu?  "  shifts"  of  traders  and  attorneys. 
Their  operations,  we  are  assured,  exactly  resemble,  exce|)t  in 
their  ostensible  object,  those  of  commercial  associations  of  the 
meaner  class.  "  Ko  mercantile  houses,"  says  a  well-known 
Anglican  clergyman,  "  take  more  nains  to  solicit  orders  than  do 
the  'societies/"  of  which,  he  adds,  "some  are  simply  large 
trading  firms,  di-aling  with  the  money  of  others."  Even  their 
"  balance-sheets,"  the  same  authority  d(!clares,  being  designed 
rather  to  hide  than  to  reveal  the  real  distributicm  of  their 
revenues,  are  not  only  "  very  often  intentionally  delusive,"  but 
exhibit  "  in  several  the  existenci!  of  a  system  of  deliherate 
fraud  "t  The  facts  already  noticed,  and  which  we  will  now 
resiune,  appear  to  indicate  that  the  same  spirit  inspirits  all  their 
operations,  in  England,  in  Africa,  and  everywhere  else. 

Another  distinguished  "convert,"  who  was  for  some  time  a 
sure  source  of  income  to  the  societies,  was  Africaner,  who,  in 
the  eloquent  report  of  Dr.  Philip,  was  "  elevated  to  a  surprising 
height  in  the  scale  of  im^)rovement."  This  accoimt  of  lum  was 
forwarded  even  to  America,  where,  however,  it  was  deemed  too 
tame  to  be  safely  submitted  to  audiences  accustomed  to  the 
more  violent  forms  of  religious  excitement.  In  the  United 
States,  therefore.  Dr.  Philip's  eulogy  of  his  pupil  was  published 
in  the  improved  and  expanded  statement,  that  "he  was  of 
undissembled  piety,  and  much  experimental  acquaintance  with 

his  Bible."  § 

The  real  history  of  Africaner  is  less  attractive.  He  was 
originally  one  of  the  flock  of  a  certain  Mr.  Ebner,  who  candidly 

•  Sxatrrioiu  in  Southern  /l/rica,  by  Lieut.-Col.  E.  Elera  Napier,  vol.  ii.. 

"  f^Mve'rJ^s  in  Kaffir  Land,  by  Mw.  Harriet  Ward,  vol.  ii.,  cb.  iv.,  p.  116 
cb.  X.,  p.  277  (1848). 

t  S.  G.  O.,  The  Timet,  January  17,  I860. 

§  Zj/'«Q/'/<^a»«r,  by  the  American  Sunday  Scbool  Union,  1   28. 
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(li'scribrd  his  nwii  disciples  t<>  Mr.  Miiffat  n*  "a  wicUod,  sus. 
picioiis,  and  (liiii^icroiiH  p«'(»pU',  bantizcd  a«  well  hn  unbaptizi'd."* 
And  appiircntly  Mr.  Ehncr  was  tlic  only  porson  not  deluded  l>y 
him,  nor  anxions  to  dehido  others.  Afrieuiier,  who  manifentoil 
Buch  undisNcinhled  jnety,  hecanic,  Hke  'I'zatzoe,  one  of  the  most 
<hin>;erous  adversaries  of  the  very  missionaries  wliose  schemes 
lie  had  uneoiiccit)ii8ly  .served,  and  "  a  hitter  opponent,"  aH  Mr. 
Francis  Oalton  ndates,  of  their  work.f 

Hut  if  J>r.  IMiiHp  hahitually  represented  wicked  and  treacho- 
rous  miva>;es,  hu(;1i  "s  Tzatzoe  and  Africaner,  as  (h'vout  CJhrist- 
iaiis  and  valuahh^  assistant  missionaries,  and  his  emph)yer8 
willin^;ly  profited  by  the  fraud,  there  are  not  wanting  tjravo  and 
responsihhi  witnesses  to  inform  us — they  have  alreaily  dechirod 
it  l>efore  the  British  I'arHamont — that  it  was  he  who  stimuhited 
tliem,  for  his  »wn  purposes,  to  the  very  excesses  which  cost  so 
much  Wood  and  treasure,  and  which  even  a  British  army  liad 
some  difficulty  in  chastisinjj.  It  was  his  object  to  f^ain  influence 
over  them  at  the  ex])ensc  of  the  British  government,  and  there- 
fore, says  Colonel  Wade,  he  "  drove  the  Kaffirs  to  outrageous 
proceedings  and  depredations."  if  Sir  Benjamin  d' Urban  also, 
though  well  affected  to  the  missionaries,  renortcd  officially  to 
Lord  Glenelg,  that  "  amcmg  the  causes  of  the  Kaffir  invasion 
was  the  injudicious  and  most  dangerous  tampering  with  their 
discontents,  practised  (doubtless  without  intention  of  mischievous 
consequences)  by  Dr.  Phili]),  of  the  London  mission,  and  his 
subordinate  partisans."  And  then  he  distinctly  charges  this 
person  that  "  he  never  apprised  the  governor"  that  the  Kaffirs 
were  about  to  "  shed  blood,"  though  he  was  perfectly  cognizant 
of  their  intention. § 

But  enough  of  such  a  "  missionary"  as  this,  who  is  obliged 
to  confess  that  liOrd  Howden,  another  African  official,  reported 
"  that  the  disinclination  to  increase  or  even  maintain  the  mis- 
sionary institutions  already  established  in  the  colony,  is  almost 
universal  /"  and  that  in  reluctantly  consenting  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  seditious  "  mission"  at  Klaarwater,  he  expressed 
the  hope  that  it  might  become  '*  something  better  than  the 
refuge  of  many  wicked  and  disorderly  persons  who  are  obliged 
to  fly  from  justice."  || 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  trace  the  gradual  modi- 
fication in  the  tone  of  the  home  reports,  in  consequence  of  the 
unwelcome  statements  of  officials  and  travellers,  which  now 

•  Moffat,  ch.  viii ,  p.  103. 

k  f  Journal  of  Qeographieal  Society,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  142. 

X  Parliamentary  Papers,  July  1835,  vol.  vii.,  p.  873.  • 

§  1837,  vol.  xliii.,  p.  380. 

II  Eeaearchei,  &c.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xviii.,  p.  870;  and  vol.  ii.,  opp.  p.  382.     j 
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began  to  roach  England,  and  snggosted  to  directors  niid 
secretaries  the  necessity  of  ca<ition.  A  single  exiimplc  will 
show  into  what  language  these  unexpected  revelations  were 
cautiously  translatcil,  in  order  to  pnxhu-e  the  least  possible 
shock  tinon  their  subscribers.  Of  one  of  the  very  worst  ciises, 
where  tno»4iiitive  disciples  had  become  notorious  throughout 
the  colony  iW  idleness  and  profligacy,  J)r.  .Smith  observes  :  "  llu! 
directors  — who  could  not  affcml  to  put  out  too  gloomy  a  view 
of  tho  character  of  their  pensioners — "  lament  tin-  prevalence  of 
a  Laodicmn  spirit  among  the  greater  ))art  of  them."*  To 
have  said  that  tho  so-called  (litistian  natives  were  wallowing 
in  vice  under  the  very  eyo  of  the  missioiuiries,  might  have 
comuromised  tho  annual  revenue ;  so  they  were  only  affected  by 
"  a  Laodicean  spirit." 

In  1827,  Mr.  Thompson,  a  well-known  African  traveller, 
accidentally  reveals,  evidently  Trom  inadvertenci ,  the  nrudent 
inaccuracy  of  his  missionary  friends,  an«'  exposes  tlie  real 
character  of  those  well-known  "  reports"  in  which  there  was 
often  nothing  authentic  but  the  date  and  tie  signature.  None 
have  surpassed,  few  have  equalled,  '.^r.  MofTcV  of  v.  hose 
"  Sabbath  convocations"  we  have  already  heard.  V  >•■  Thompson 
became  the  guest  of  this  gentleman,  and  havinfr  ".  lunred,  with 
the  blunt  frankness  of  a  traveller,  to  express  hi.  surprise  at  the 
scanty  attendance  of  the  natives  in  ch>.;  V— whom  Mr.  V  ffat 
had  described  ojicially  as  attending  i  i  cr.  wds,— rec-eivod  this 
hasty  and  unguarded  confession :  "  At  ,io  time,  the  missionaries 
told  me,  has  the  attendance  been  considerable."  Mr.  Thompson 
adds,  at  a  later  date,  after  personal  examination,  "  Few  or  no 
converts  have  been  made ! "  f 

In  1829,  Mr.  Cowper  Rose— our  witnesses  are  all  ardent 
Protestants— contents  himself  with  prot'^sting  against  the  popular 
delusion,  that  "  the  missionary  is  a  man  who  has  taken  up  the 
cross,  and  renounced  all  that  the  worldly-minded  seek."  And 
then  he  notices  their  "convenient  habitations,"  and  their 
"wives  and  families,"  and  the  fact  which  continually  met  his 
observation,  that  they  were  "  not  deprived  of  social  enjoy- 
ments." J 

In  1835,  we  have  thv  '.tr>nortant  evidence  of  Mr.  Moodie, 
a  particularly  moderate  c  ('■  •  areful  writer,  who  spent  ten  years 
in  Africa,  and  visited  the  numerous  missionary  stations  with 
warm  interest  and  sympathy,  which  only  painful  experience 
was  able  to  extinguirli. 


•  HiHoty  of  the  Muiionaiy  Societies,  vol.  il.,  p.  182. 

t  Traveli,  &e.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ix.,  p.  193. 

j  Four  Tears  in  Southern  Africa,  Letter  vi.,  p.  138. 
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For  more  than  thirty  years  the  missionaries  had  now  been 
at  their  work,  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  Mr.  Moodie  will 
assist  us  to  appreciate  accurately  all  that  they  had  accomplished 
during  that  long  period,  in  which  one  generation  had  already 
passed  away.  Of  the  Moravians,  who  are  usually  preferred  by 
other  writers,  because  they  generally  content  thMMelves  with 
following  the  trade  or  calling  which  they  had  piirsrod  at  home, 
h(!  speaks  thus :  "  I  have  generally  found  the  Hottentots  who 
have  come  from  the  Moravian  stations  more  improvident  and 
lazy  than  those  who  come  from  otlicr  missionary  institutions," 
—which  he  attributes  to  their  "obliging  the  Hottentots  to 
deposit  all  their  earnings  in  their  custody."* 

Sometimes  ho  speaks  of  individual  missionaries,  and  here  is 
an  example.  Mr.  S.,  missionary  at  Laure  Brack,  being  in 
reduced  circumstances,  "  had  taken  up  the  trade  of  an  instructor 
of  the  heathen."  He  first  made  the  Hottentots  build  him  a 
house,  "  for  which  they  were  not  paid ;"  then  got  them  "  to 
labour  for  months  in  leading  out  a  spring  of  water  from  a  ravine 
in  the  mountain,  to  irrigate  a  strip  of  rich  land:  this  he  kindly 
allowed  them  to  clear  from  brushwood,  and  bring  into  cultivation 
on  their  own  account  for  a  year  or  two ;  and  then,  the  moment 
the  principal  difficulties  were  overcome,  he  very  coolly  appro- 
priated the  ground  to  his  own  use,  Avithout  giving  them  any 
remuneration  for  their  labour."  He  adds,  that  "  Mr.  S.  was 
allowed  to  remain  for  many  years  to  tyrannize  over  this  hapless 
people.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  appearance  of  wretchedness 
in  the  institution."  Finally,  "his  misdeeds,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  have  at  last  occasioned  his  expulsion."! 

Again :  "  At  all  the  missionary  stations  in  Kaffreland,  I  could 
not  help  remarking  the  gloomy  and  desponding  expression 
which  pervaded  the  countenances  of  the  people;  ....  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  this  could  be  the  effect  of 
true  religion."  And  then  he  shows  how  the  unnatural  gloom 
of  the  whole  system,  and  the  fanatical  denunciation  of  the 
most  "  innocent  amusements,"  — which  these  teachers  seem  to 
regard  as  the  essential  tenet  of  Ghristianitj  —fully  accounts 
for  "  the  general  disinclination  of  the  Kaffres  for  the  Christian 
religion."  And  finally  he  observes,  that  "as  most  of  the 
missionaries  must  be  fully  aware  of  the  total  inadequacy  of 
the  system  hitherto  pursued,  they  should  confess  the  truth, 
instead  of  flattering  the  hopes  of  their  employers  by  sanguine 
if  not  exaggerated  statements  of  their  progress.  '$ 


•  Ten  Tear*  in  South  4friea,  by  Lieut.  J.  D.  W.  Moodie,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  82. 

t  Vol.  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  94. 

i  Vol.  il,  ch.xiv.,  pp.  280-283. 
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There  is  much  more  in  Mr.  Moodie's  sensible  work  which 
illustrates  the  real  character  of  Protestant  missions  to   the 
heathen,  but  we  must  hasten  to  hear  others.     "  The  improve- 
ment which  has  been  effected,"  he  says,  in  any  measure,  and  in 
particular  places,  "  the  missionaries  must  well  know  is  chiefly 
to  be  attributed  to  causes  over  which  they  have  no  control. ' 
Again :  "  I  have  often  been  surprised  to  find  that  natives  who 
bore  the  very  worst  character  among  the  farmers,  and  had 
conducted  themselves  very  badly  in  my  own  service,  were 
considered  quite  'saints'  at  the  missionary  stations,  where  they 
find   it   their    interest    to    assume    the     greatest   sanctity    of 
demeanour."    "I   believe   their  system  to  be  radically  bad, 
and   productive   of    the    worst   consequences   as   respects    the 
interests  and  improvement  of  all  classes  of  the  community." 
And  finally,  he  sums  up  in  these  grave  words  the  results  of 
missionary  teaching :  "  It  is  notorious  to  all  the  colonists,  that 
the  Hottentots  who  have  resided  for  any  time  at  the  missionary 
stations  are  generally   the  most  idle  and  worthless  of  their 
nation."* 

In  July  of  the  same  year,  1835,  various  witnesses  were 
examined  before  ParUamentary  Committees  on  the  results  of 
Protestant  missions  in  South  Africa.  "  Do  you  think  that  the 
missionaries  have  improved  the  character  of  the  Kaflirs  ?"  was  a 
question  addressed  to  Captain  Aitchison,  who  had  lived  long 
amongst  them.  "  Not  in  the  least,"  was  his  reply ;  •*  with  the 
exception  of  Kama,  and  one  or  two  of  his  tribe,  I  have  not  seen 
the  slightest  improvement  by  the  missionaries  among  them ;  in 
fact,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chumie,  where  the  great  missionary 
station  is,  they  are  the  worst  behaved  Kaffirs  of  the  whole 
tribe."  ^ 

Major  Dundas  reported,  on  the  same  occasion,  "I  believe 
they  have  hardly  christianized  a  single  individual  ;"$  and  we 
Bhall  find  this  admitted  to  be  true,  even  by  missionaries,  twenty 
years  later. 

Sir  Harry  Smith,  an  ardent  advocate  of  extreme  Protestant 
opinions,  observed,  that  "  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brownlee," 
— ^whom  he  calls  "  an  exemplary  man,  who  had  resided  years 
with  these  people,"—"  was  burnt  to  the  groimd,  and  shortly  after 
that  of  every  other  missionary,  except  the  Chumie  and  Burn's 
Hill,  which  were  ransacked."  And  the  Rev.  William  Culmers, 
of  Chumie,  confessed  that,  after  so  many  ^ears,  they  had  not 
acquired  the  shghtest  influence  with  the  natives,  Avhen  he  said, 
"  An  angry  look  just  now  would  be  enough  to  send  all  the 

•  Vol.  il,  p.  292. 

t  Parliamentary  Pa$vn,  July,  1886,  ToL  vu.,  p.  12.  > 

X  Ibid.,  p.  142. 
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niissionarios  into  eternity."*  At  Burn's  Hill  they  were  rescued 
by  the  military,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  missionaries 
themselves;  some  of  Avliom  afterwards  protested,  when  the 
danger  was  past,  that  they  had  never  been  in  the  least  danger 
amongst  their  attached  flocks  If 

In  one  of  the  latter  Kaffir  wars,  that  of  1850,  a  still  more 
characteristic  fact  occurred,  and  one  Avhich  shows,  that  as  the 
Negro-Anghcan  "converts"  at  Sierra  Leone  were  at  the  same 
tinie  "communicants"  and  "obstinate"  followers  of  native 
superstitions;  so  in  South  Africa,  the  same  class  exhibit  an 
ecjually  remarkable  duality  of  profession.  At  a  place  called  the 
"Shilo  Missionary  Instilution,"  "the  chinch,  or  missionary 
chapel,  was  held  most  resolutely  by  the  enemy,  garrisoned 
chiefly  by  those  very  Hottentots  who,  not  a  month  previously, 
had  received  the  Holy  Sacrament  within  its  walls."  J 

In  1837,  Sir  James  Alexander,  though  favourable  to  missionary 
schemes,  says  of  the  missionaries,  "  Little  care  is  taken  at  home 
in  the  selection  of  the  instruments;"  and  of  the  missionary 
schools,  "  Schools  of  idleness  they  are,  instead  of  schools  of 
industry,  as  they  ought  to  be,"  in  which  "  the  Hottentots  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  immorality,  and  concubinage."  § 

In  1839,  Mr.  Bannister,  a  member  of  the  Aborigines  Pro- 
tection Society,  says,  "Missionaries  have  for  the  most  part 
proved  themselves  incapable  of  protecting  the  natives  politically, 
or  of  improving  them  so  rapidly  that  they  might  become  their 
own  protectors."  || 

In  1842,  we  come  to  Mr.  Moffat,  and  to  his  account  of  mis- 
sionary labours  in  South  Africa.  If  this  gentleman  announces 
in  animated  phrase  his  own  continual  triumphs,  he  at  least 
permits  no  such  pretensions  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues  and 
friends.  Of  Mr.  Edmonds  he  tells  us,  that  he  abandoned  the 
work  owing  to  "  an  insurmountable  aversion  on  his  part  to  the 
people."  If  His  companion,  Mr.  Ebner,  as  we  have  already 
heard,  deplored  the  wickedness  of  his  flock,  "baptized  as  well 
as  unbaptized."     Of  a  tribe  of  Namaquas,  "  which  had  long 

*  Vol.  xliii.,  pp.  359,  371. 

t  The  Mr.  Brownlee  mentioned  above  reports  as  follows,  in  1862,  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  of  his  own  disciples.  "  We  have  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  viewing  them  as  epittles  known  and  read  of  all  men.  Some  have 
departed,  boih  from  among  the  Hottentots  and  KaflSrs,  giving  Christian  evidence 
of  being  prepared  for  glory,  and  longing  to  be  with  Christ."  Report,  p.  74.  Such 
language  defies  comment. 

X  Narrative  of  the  Kaffir  War  o/ 1850-1,  by  E.  Godlontoti,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  215. 

§  Voyage  Among  th-e  Colonies  of  W.  Africa,  by  Sir  James  E.  Alexander,  K.L.S., 
vol.  i.,  cii.  xvi.,  p.  402;  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xx.,  p.  75. 

II  Memoir  respecting  the  Colonization  of  Natal,  by  S.  Bannister,  Esq.,  Member 
of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society ;  preface,  p.  10. 

T  Missionary  Labours,  &c.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  27.         "  ,   . 
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enjoyed  the  instructions  of  missionaries,"  he  says,  "  They  had 
not  tho  least  idea  of  a  God  or  a  future  state.  They  were  literally 
like  the  b-asts  which  perish."*  Again,  of  Mr.  Edwards  and 
jSlr.  Cox,  two  Protestant  missionaries,  who  «' settled  in  the 
Bechuana  country,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  i)rea(hing  the 
Gospel  to  the  natives,"  he  gives  this  account :  They  t()o.c  to 
forming  and  trading,  and  «  on  this  rock  these  mrp  appcnir  to 
have  struck,  and  both  were  wrecked."  "  Edwards  '  ^fr-  ^oijat 
adds,  "is  now,  or  was  some  years  since,  a  hoary-headed  inhdel.  f 
His  own  interpreter,  also,  "brought  home  a  concubine  with 
him,  and  apostatizing,  became  an  enemy  to  the  mission.  Mi*- 

Evans  relinquished  the  mission  altogether."  Of  the  natives 
generally  he  confesses,  that  they  were  "  sensible  only  ot  the 
temporal  benefits  enjoyed  by   those  who  hii\o  received  the 

Tt^lppcars,  therefore,  that  Mr.  MoiFat,  though  he  does  fall 
iustice  to  himself,  is  at  least  perfectly  candid  in  his  estimate  ot 
others.     It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  they,  m  their  turn, 
speak  vnth  equal  Aankness  of  him.     Thus,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown, 
alluding  to  Moffat's  florid  narratives,  says  bluntly,      Ot  these 
awakenings,   we   confess,  we   entertain   great   doubts.        AnU 
again :  "  Flourishing  accounts  were  at  different  periods  gixcn  ot 
the  progress  of  religion,  but  some  of  those  accounts  were  probably 
much   exaggerated,   while  others   were   founded  on  mistaken 
judgments."  §     Mr.  Freeman  also,  a  secretary  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  confessed  nine  years  later,  after  a  visit  to 
Kolobeng,  which  had  so  long  enjoyed  Mr.  Moffat  s  presence, 
«  The  whole  mission- work  of  the  station  is  quite  tn  an  incipient 
state."   And  then,  as  he  was  not  speaking  of  operations  m  which 
he  had  any  personal  share,  he  proposes  this  candid  question : 
How  far  is  a  missionary  justified  "  in  remaining  with  a  heathen 
people,  when,  though  they  are  glad  of  his  presence,  from  the 
shield  it  serves  to  throw  around  them  in  their  civil  and  political 
condition,  they  not  only  do  not  embrace  the  gospel  which  he 
preaches,  hut  resist  atid  oppose,  and  scarcely  ever  come   to 
him?" II     Mr.  Moffat  should  have  remembered,  when  he  wrote 
home  about  "the  unction  of  the  Spirit  realized  in  our  Sabbath 
convocations,"  that  in  these  days  people  travel  far  and  last,  and 
almost  always  pubUsh  an  account  of  their  travels  when  they  are 
ended. 

•  •  Ch.  ix.,  p.  124.  ''  ''"  ' 

t  Ch.  xiv.,  pp.  215-16. 

§  aito"'"/?A«  Propagation  of  ChristianUy  among  the  Beathen,  vol.  ii., 

1)  239 
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In  1844,  Mr.  Backhouse,  who  was  apparently  a  preacher,  and 
whoso  work  is  a  painful  specimen  of  complacent  fanaticism, 
wiis  obliged  to  admit,  with  respect  to  South  Africa,  "the 
little  that  has  been  eflFected,  as  well  as  the  tardiness  of  its 
progress."* 

In  1848,— for  lapse  of  time  brings  no  change,  and  after  half 
a  century  of  banen  effort  not  the  slightest  sign  of  improvement 
is  recorded, — Mr.  Bunbury,  a  scientific  Protestant  traveller,  thus 
remarks  on  the  pretended  influence  of  the  missionaries  among 
the  Kaffirs ;  "  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  present  outbreak  the 
Kaffirs  have  shown  themselves  far  more  powerful  and  formid- 
able, and  at  the  same  time  have  displayed  a  more  sanguinary 
and  merciless  spirit,  than  at  any  former  time.  The  task  of 
reclaiming  and  civilizing  these  people  is  evidently  not  to  be 
accomplished  by  missionaries  alone."t 

In  the  following  year,  1849,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Colonel 
Napier  to  the  same  facts  which  so  many  other  equally  capable 
and  impartial  witnesses  have  already  attested.  *'  Notwithstand- 
ing those  flaming  accounts  which  have  been  published  to  the 
contrary,"  this  distinguished  officer  says,  "  it  is  notorious,  it  is 
a  fact  which  cannot  be  contradicted,  that  all  attempts  to  convert 
the  Kaffir  race  have  hitherto  proved  complete  failures."  It  is 
just  the  history  of  China,  India,  Ceylon,  and  Australia  over 
again.  "  Kaffirs,  Korannas,  and  Bushmen,  spite  of  the  falsely 
asserted  success  of  missionary,  labour,  are  still  in  a  state  of 
most  brutalized  ignorance,  as  regards  religion  or  worship  of 
any  description." 

Of  the  Hottentots,  he  says:  "Their  Christianity  consists  in 
that  love  of  idleness,  and  a  lazy,  useless  state  of  existence,  which 
they  so  fully  enjoy  at  those  establishments  formed  by  their 
soi-disant  spiritual  instructors."  Their  natural  vices,  he  affirms, 
"  are  shamefully  countenanced  and  encouraged  at  most  of  the 
missionary  establishments  within  the  limits  of  the  colony;" 
which,  he  adds,  "  are  hotbeds  of  laziness,  and  have  moreover,  in 
many  cases,  been  converted  into  nurseries  for  harbouring 
deserters  and  vagabonds  of  every  description."  It  is  here, 
Colonel  Napier  reports,  as  Sir  B.  D'Urban  and  others  had 
already  done,  that  "  discontent  and  suspicion,  and  in  some 
instances  open  rebellion,"  are  fostered  "  by  men  professing  to 
disseminate  among  the  heathen  the  holy  truths  of  the  Gospel." 
And  then  he  complains,  with  natural  indignation,  that "  drunken 
ruffians,"  such  as  Macomo,  Pato,  and  others,  should  be  repre- 


*  Visit  to  the  Mauriliu*  and  S.  Africa,  by  James  Backhouse,  app.  p.  51. 
t  Journal  of  a  Residence  at  the  Cape  of  Good  nope,hy  Charles  J.  F.  Banbury, 
F.L.S.,  ch.  xl,  p.  266. 
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sented  by  the  missionaries,  with  the  most  unworthy  objects, '  as 
converts  to  Christianity."  Finally,  after  dcscnbnip,-  the  mis- 
sionaries •'  as  men  sallying  forth  to  convert  the  heathen  with  a 
Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a  Hottentot  '  vrouw'  in  the  other,  he 
thus  appreciates,  in  the  same  sentence,  the  teachers  and  their 
disciples :  "  The  Hottentots  are  more  drunken  and  dissolute  than 
ever,  and  some  reverend  personages  have  not— to  their  shame 
be  it  said— set  them  the  most  rigorous  examples  of  morality. 

If  we  still  multiply  evidence  which,  during  fifty  years,  we 
have  found  to  be  absolutely  uniform,  and  which,  proceeding 
exclusively  from  Protestants,  effectively  illustrates  the  real 
character  of  a  religion  of  which  these  arc  the  unvarying  fruits 
in  every  land,  it  is  only  in  order  that  its  weight  and  volume 
may  bear  some  proportion  to  the  mass  of  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance which  it  may  possibly  assist  to  remove.  For  this  reason, 
let  us  continue  the  chain  of  witnesses  down  to  the  present  hour, 
and  the  next,  in  1851,  is  the  Rev.  Gustavus  Hines,  who  thus 
describes  the  influence  of  his  brethren  in  South  Africa. 

"  Large  numbers  had  professed  to  be  converted,  but  very  tew 
had  continued  for  any  length  of  time  to  give  evidence  of  a 
genuine  change  of  heart.     Indeed,  it  appears  to  be  the  case  in 
Africa,  as  well  as  in  other  heathen  comitries,  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  get  the  people  converted  than  it  is  to  keep  them  so  If 
And  in  the  same  year  an  Enghsh  writer,  not  less  favourably 
disposed  than  Mr.  Hines  towards  the  missionaries,  makes  the 
same  revelations  as  all  the  other  witnesses  both  about  them  and 
their  converts.     Of  the  first  he  deplores  that  they  should     put 
down  everything  that  is  pleasant,  connect  the  devil  with  the  most 
innocent  enjoyments,  and  make  hymn-singing  the  only  overt 
act    of   hilarity;"    while  of    the   last    he   says,    "Anything 
more  dreary  and  uncomfortable  than  a  converted  savage  1  have 
never  seen  in  the  form  of  humanity."    And  then  he  gives  a 
specimen  of  one  who  had  been  taught  to  smg  about     the 
sufferings  of  the  Lamb,"  but  who  "  attached  no  meaning  to  the 
words,  and  knew  no  more  about  the  Lamb,  or  His  suffermgs, 
than  one  of  the  lower  animals."^ 

In  1852,  Mr.  Cole,  after  five  years  of  personal  obse  ration, 
thus  confirms  all  his  predecessors.  "Out  of  every  hundred 
Hottentot  Christians  (so  called),  I  will  venture  to  declare,  that 
ninety-nine  are  utterly  ignorant  of  any  correct  notion  of  a  tuture 
state:    I  speak  from  experience.     I  have  frequently  been  by  the 

•  Sxcurtioni  in  Southern  Africa,  introd.  p.  10;  vol.  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  58;  ch.  vii., 

'•  fii/Jol;  iii  PZ«S"oJ  T  Pacific,  ch.  XV..  p.  808.  Cf.  Sketches  of  the  Caffire 
Tribe*,  1851.  ^  ,^ 

X  To  the  Mawritiut  and  book,  en.  v.,  p.  187.  ,, 
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bed-side  of  the  sick  and  dyin<»  Hottentot,  who  has  been  a 
constant  attendant  at  some  missionary  chapel,  and  I  have  asked 
him  whether  he  had  any  fear  of  dying  /  He  has  smiled,  and 
said,  --,'■'•  ''.'■'  ■  "■'•■■■ .  '^   i---'<^-: 

"  '  None.' 

"  I  have  asked  him  whether  ho  expects  to  go  to  heaven  ?  and 
he  has  answered^ 

"'No.'  :'  ^:i-  ■" 

"Where,  then?  ,    i 

"  *  Nowhere.' 

"  This  I  have  heard,  over  ftnd  over  again,  from  the  lips  of 
some  of  the  '  pet'  Christians  of  missionaries." 

Is  it  possible  to  desire  a  more  impressive  demonstration  of 
the  incurable  impotence  of  Protestanism  ? 

Like  all  the  other  witnesses,  Mr.  Cole  explains  the  fact  that 
many  Hottentots  call  themselves  "  Christians"  by  the  "  great 
pecuniary  advantage"  which  they  derive  from  the  profession. 
He  also,  like  Lichtenstein  and  Burchell,  and  Moodie  and 
Napier,  and  the  rest,  declares  that  "  it  is  notorious  that  the 
people  living  at  the  missionary  stations  are  the  idlest  and  most 
useless  set  of  people  in  the  colony ;"  while  at  some  of  them,  he 
adds,  "  promiscuous  intercourse  between  the  sexes  Avas  winked 
at,  if  not  absolutely  sanctioned."* 

In  1853,  Mr.  Galton  explains,  like  Mr.  Cole,  the  motive  of 
the  missionary  in  still  continuing  his  unprofitable  career.  "  The 
missionary  is,"  he  says,  "  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  lord  para- 
mount of  the  place. "t  And  considering  the  purpose  Avith  which 
most  of  them  undertake  the  work,  and  the  principles  upon 
which  they  conduct  it,  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  surprise  us. 
A  well-known'  German  traveller,  who  sailed  with  one  of  them  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  exclaims,  "  What  is  to  be  expected 
from  such  a  man  ?  He  began  the  voyage  with  a  falsehood.  He 
had  assured  the  committee  he  had  no  children,  yet  came  on 
board  with  a  child,  and  his  wife  was  daily  expecting  another.''^ 

In  1854,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Archdeacon  Merriman, 
whose  frank  and  genial  style  can  hardly  fail  to  attract  the 
sympathy  of  his  readers,  as  his  character  seems  to  have  won  that 
of  his  friends.  "The  Reformed  Church  of  England,"  this 
gentleman  observes,  judging  it  by  its  proceedings  in  Africa, 
*'  has  yet  to  learn  the  elements  of  real  systematic  mission  work." 
With  equal  candour,  he  rebukes  "the  exaggerated  accounts 
of  missionaries,"  of  whom  he  does  not  appear  to  have  formed  a 
high  estimate.     Excepting  certain  "foreign"  missionaries,  he 

•  The  Cape  and  the  Kafirs,  &c.,  by  Alfred  W.  Cole,  ch.  vii!.,  p.  145. 
t  Tropical  South  Africa,  bv  Francis  Qalton,  Esq.,  ch.  xL,  p.  29. 
t  The  Latt  TraveU  of  Ida  F/eiff'er,  ch.  v ,  p.  75  (1861). 
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says,  "  Not  a  few  South  African  missionaries  seem  to  quit  the 
employment  as  soon  as  an  opening  naxi.s  either  to  tarni 
advantageously,  or  to  enter  the  employ  of  the  government.  / 
meet  with  examples  of  this  wherecer  I  I/O."  .   .     n    i 

The  true  missionaries  of  the  Cross,  from  the  time  ot  ht.  1  aul 
to  our  own,  have  always  died  at  their  work,  by  martyrdom,  by 
toil,  by  disease,  or  by  old  age.  Thej/  do  not  "  retire  upon  their 
property,"  like  the  Anglican  missionaries  in  New  Zealand ;  nor 
upon  a  per..sion,  like  those  in  India  ;  they  never  "  cease  to  call 
themselvei  missionaries,"  like  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  Mr.  Kicherer,  and 
their  fellows  ;  still  less  do  they  take  to  farming,  bankuig,  or  other 
modes  of  augmenting  their  iuiperceptible  resources.  They  j»ivc 
mucli  to  the  world,  but  they  borrow  nothing  from  it,  except  the 
grave  in  which,  after  having  confessed  "  a  good  confession  before 
many  witnesses,"*  they  lie  down  in  peace,  expecting  the  day  of 

account.  .      .     „ 

Mr.  Merriman  seems  to  forget  his  own  exception  in  tavour 
of  "foreign"  emissaries,  when  he  afterwards  relates  of  the 
"  French  mission  stations,"  that  "  the  missionaries  are  exten- 
sively engaged  in  fanning  on  their  private  account."  Dr.  Hawks 
does  not  increase  our  esteem  for  the  same  class  when  he  notices 
the  rumour,  "  that  the  CafFres  have  been  instructed  in  the  art  of 
war  by  a  French  missionary  settled  among  them,  who  passed  his 

early  life  in  the  army."t 

Another  singular  fact  which  Mr.  Merriman  mentions  agrees 
with  Mr.  Godlonton's  account  of  a  parallel  occurrence.  Of 
certain  rebels,  who  acted  with  great  ferocity  against  the  English, 
he  says,  "  These  men  had  all  partaken  of  the  Holy  Communion 
together  the  Sunday  previous!"  Anglican  communicants  in 
the  colonies  do  not  seem  to  be  of  a  high  class. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Merriman,  who  seems  to  have  been  everywhere 
distressed  and  embarrassed  by  what  he  calls  "our  hateful 
religious  disunion,"  telates  how  he  tried  to  prevent  its  evil 
efifects  upon  the  heathen.  He  was,  on  a  certain  occasion,  about 
to  preach  from  a  waggon,  just  as  a  Wesleyan  missionary  had 
taken  up  a  rival  position  under  a  neighbouring  hedge.  A 
prompt  resolution  saved  appearances.  The  next  moment  the 
savao'es  would  have  seen  Protestantism  under  an  unfavourable 
aspect,  but  a  rapid  colloquy  was  followed  by  a  reluctant  truce, 
and  Mr.  Meniman  offered  to  read  Anghcan  prayers  while  the 
other  should  give  a  Wesleyan  sermon.  The  compromise  was 
accepted,  and  for  the  first  time  a  pagan  audience  was  persuaded 
to  believe  in  the  unity  of  Protestantism. 

t  Am^can  Sxpi-dition  mdtr  Commodore  Perry,  by  PrnncU  L.  Hawks,  D.D.  j 
ch.  iii.,  pi  103. 
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It  is  curious,  however,  that  a  little  later  wejfind  this  Anglican 
Archdeacon,  who  was  far  from  being  elated  by  so  questioiiablo 
a  triumph,  envying  even  tlie  Dutch  Calvinists  in  South  Africa 
on  this  ground,  that  at  least  they  all  professed  the  same  heresies. 
"  Ten  times  the  number  of  English,  he  observes,  "  could  not 
do,  in  consec^ucnce  of  their  religious  divisions,  what  the  Diitch 
so  easily  achieve."* 

In  1855,  a  more  remarkable  witness  appears,  and  one  who  will 
assist  us  to  comprehend  not  only  the  failure  of  Protestantism 
to  impress  itself  on  the  heathen  mind,  but  also  i<;s  real  influence 
even  upon  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  its  own  professors. 
l)r/  Colenso  is,  or  was,  an  Anglican  Bishop  in  Natal ;  a  man 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  imputation  on  the  ucore  of  personal 
character,  highly  intelligent,  full  of  honest  zeal,  and  probably 
as  superior  to  most  of  his  companions  in  moral  worth  as  he 
certainly  is  in  intellect  and  attainments.  ToM'ards  this  gentle- 
man personally  it  would  be  irrational  to  entertain  any  but  kind 
and  respectful  feelings.  Yet  he  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
example  in  the  whole  history  of  Protestant  missions  of  the 
withering  influence  of  a  religion  Avhich  could  make  such  a  man, 
full  of  ability  and  good  intentions,  avow  opinions  such  as  that 
which  we  are  about  to  notice. 

Dr.  Colenso,  embarrassed  by  the  obstinate  adherence  to 
polygamy  which  he  observed  among  the  Kaffirs,  came  to  the 
resolution,  after  conference,  it  is  said,  with  other  Anglican 
authorities  of  the  highest  rank,  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  a 
process  which,  though  adopted  in  a  welNknown  case  by  Luther 
and  Melancthon,  had  not  previously  received  the  official 
sanction  of  Anglican  bishops.  As  Polygamy  would  not  yield 
to  Protestantism,  Dr.  Colenso  agreed  to  consider  polygamy  a 
"scriptural"  mode  of  existence.     Here  are  his  owr  words. 

"I  must  confess  that  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  usual 

{)ractice  of  enforcing  the  separation  of  wives  from  their 
lusbands,  upon  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  is  quite 
unwarrantable,  and  nxjposed  to  the  plain  teaching  of  our 
Lord."  And  then  he  proves,  of  course  from,  the  Bible,  that 
polygamy  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  all-holy  religion  of  the 
Gospel.  Here  is  the  proof.  "  What  is  the  use,"  he  asks,  "  of 
our  reading  to  them  (the  heathen)  the  Bible  stories  of  Abraham, 
Israel,  and  David,  with  their  many  wives  ?" 

One  should  have  "thought  it  easy  enough  to  explain  to  them, 
as  St.  Paul  did,  that  the  New  Law  not  only  proposes  a  higher 
standard  of  holiness  than  the  Old,  because  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God  has  completely  changed  man's  relation  to  his 

*  JoumaU  of  Archdeacon  Merriman,  pp.  87, 52, 116, 178, 186. 
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Creator,  but  gives  power,  through  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Procious  Hlodd,  to  attain  it;  and  that  while  tlie  prophet  of 
Israel  permitted  divorce  to  the  Jews,  "by  reason  of  the  hardness 
of  their  hearts,"  the  Ajiostleof  the  Gentiles  dissuaded  Christians 
even  from  marriage.  But  the  awful  sanctity  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  is  "  foolishness"  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  know  it  to  be 
unattainable  by  themselves,  and  who  do  not  blush  to  claim 
for  the  Christian  a  licence  greater  than  that  which  was  a 
reproach  even  to  the  Jew.  St.  Francis  or  St.  Ignatius  is  a 
portent  as  hateful  to  the  Protestant,  as  St.  Paul  wa;  to  the 
Greek.  When  our  Lord  said  of  the  counsel  of  virginity,  "  All 
men  take  not  this  word,  but  they  to  whom  it  is  gicen;"*  we 
know  for  whom  he  reserved,  in  all  ages,  the  angelic  gift. 

But  Dr.  Colenso  was  not  without  support  in  his  view  ot 
i)olygamy.  "The  whole  body  of  American  missionaries  m 
Burmah,"  he  observes,  "  after  some  difference  of  opinion  ... 
came  to  the  unanimous  decision  to  admit  in  future  polygamists 
of  old  standing  to  Communion,  but  not  to  offices  in  the 
Church:"  as  if  the  last  were  a  greater  privilege  than  the  first! 
"  I  must  say  this  appears  to  me  the  only  right  and  reasonable 


course."  t 


Yet  Mr.  East  assures  us,  and  we  hardly  needed  the  assurance, 
that  "intimately  connected  with  polygamy,  and  in  part  at 
least,  resulting  from  it,  is  the  degradation  of  woman  in  Africa.  + 
It  is  certaiidy  a  remarkable  fact,  that  if  any  unusually  strango 
doctrine  is  announced  among  Protestant  missionaries,  any  new 
outrage  upon  the  Incarnation,  as  when  the  Anglican  bishops  in 
India  solicited  an  alliance  with  the  Syrian  Nestonans ;  or  upon 
the  Blessed  Eucharist;  or  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism; 
or  the  Creeds;  or  the  Mother  of  God;  or  the  Sacrament  of 
Marriage ;  it  is  sure  to  proceed,  not  from  the  unlettered  Baptist 
or  Wesleyan,  but  from  some  highly  respectable  minister  of  the 

Anglican  Church.  §  , ,      ,   ,      t^  «,     ,         ^  ^    e 

Dr  Colenso  speaks  favourably  of  the  Kaffir  character,  and  of 

their  "faithfulness  and  honesty,"   as   Lovaillant||   and   other 

early  writers  on  South  Africa  were  accustomed  to  do.     But  it 

J  ^S^luinNatal,  Ac,  by  J.  W.  Colen«)»  D.D.,  Lord  BUbop  of  the 
Diocese,  pp.  140, 141. 

i  OfDrCole^**  later'writings  it  need  only  be  observed  here,  that  it  was  ia 
makine  the  attempt,  with  unquestionable  zeal  and  sincerity,  to  convert  the 
Ken  hythe  Bible,  that  tUs  Anglican  bishop  was  led  to  doubt  .ts  truth, 
vf  i.  .1  i^oin  Ln*r  for  him  not  to  put  his  hand  to  a  work  to  which  he  was  not 
id  S  to  ex^se  hi  to  the  Voach.  which  applies  to  other,  also,  "  Thi. 
mt  be^n  to  bu^d.  and  was  not  ab^to  Ani*^'  St.  LuL  xiv.  80. 
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Hcomn  to  ho  t1.  ■  mission  <»f  ProtcNtimtiNin,  hy  the  tostiindiiy  of 
its  own  agents,  to  rob  thr  hciitlitii  vvvn  of  liis  natural  virtius. 
Dr.  Col('ns(»  (hclarcs,  anil  \\v  may  safely  trust  so  iutclUf^cnt 
a  witness,  that  the  Kaflirs  clis])lay  "  traces  of  a  relij^ious 
knowledge,  however  orijifinally  deriveil,  whith  their  ancestors 
possessed  lou^(  before  tlie  arrival  of  the  missionaries."  Yet 
I'rotestaiitisni,  witli  every  human  a(lvanta<j;e  on  its  side,  could 
only  succeed  in  excitinj;  the  antipathy  of  these  vigorous 
barbarians ;  and  Dr.  Colenso  himself  mentions  a  chief,  Avho, 
after  listening  with  courteous  patience  to  a  sermon,  inquired 
eagerly,  the  moment  the  preuchei's  voice  ceased,  "How  do  you 
make  gunpowder."* 

The  only  other  sHitement  which  wo  need  borrow  from  this 
writer,  is  an  expri .,  lon  of  opinion,  founded  no  doubt  upon 
])ersonal  observation,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  acceptable  to 
i'rotestant  missionaries.  "  Wives  often  ruin  a  mission,"  ho 
says,  "  by  their  temj)ers  and  animosities,  breaking  np  the 
harmonious  action  of  their  husbands. "f 

In  185G,  that  wo  may  continue  tlu;  chain  of  witnesses,  Mr. 
Andersson,  a  friend  and  associate  of  the  missionaries,  gives  such 
examples  as  the  following  of  the  complete  miUity  of  their  efforts. 
Of  Schepmansdoi-f,  in  the  country  of  the  Nanuupias,  ho  says  : 
"  Although  Mr.  Ham  (the  missionary)  had  used  every  effort  to 
civilize  and  christianize  his  small  comnnmity,  all  his  endejivours 
had  hitherto  proved  nearly  abortive."  Of  the  Damaras,  again, 
this  is  his  account :  "  Mr.  Hahn,  who  is  lik<'d  and  respected  by 
the  natives,  never  succeeded,  as  he  himself  told  me,  in  convert- 
ing a  single  individual." 

Speaking  of  the  nominal  converts,  under  all  classes  of  mis- 
sionaries, Mr.  Andersson  says,  "  So  long  as  they  are  fed  and 
clothed,  they  are  willing  enough  to  congrj'gatc  round  the 
missionary,  and  to  listen  to  his  exhortation.  The  moment, 
however,  the  food  and  clothing  are  discontinued,  their  feigned 
attachment  to  his  person  and  to  his  doctrines  is  at  an  end,  and 
they  do  not  scruple  to  treat  their  benefactor  with  ingratitude, 
and  to  load  him  with  abusc.":J:  Such  a  hib  -^  y,  uniform  in 
every  land,  and  for  every  race,  sotnids  like  an  echo  of  the 
prophetic  malediction :  "\ou  shall  be  as  an  oak  with  the  leaves 


•  P.  117. 

t  P.  52.  It  is  curiocB  to  lee  this  confirmed,  in  1862,  by  a  female  agent  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  "  She  who  has  not  the  inward  adorning  St.  Peter 
speaks  of,  proves  rather  a  hindrance  to  her  husband,  especially  when  connected 
with  mission  work."  Report,  p.  29.  The  writer,  whom  no  missionary  bail  yet 
espoused,  appears  to  intimate  that  she  would  prove  anything  but  a  liindrauce, 
since  slie  could  teach  "fancy  work  and  plain  sewing,  as  well  aa  hymni  and 
songs." 

:|:  Lake  Ngami,  kc,  by  Charles  John  Andersson ;  ch.  ii.,  p.  27 ;  ch,  is.,  p.  108. 
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falliiif;  off,  and  as  a  pardcn  without  water.     And  your  strength 
shall  be  as  thv  ashes  of  tow,  and  y«iur  work  as  a  spark."* 

Five  years  later,  to  anticipate  a  ease  which  exactly  resembleR 
that  of  the  Namaipias  and  Daniaras,  we  are  told  that  tliu 
Makololos,  in  spite  of  their  profitable  intercourse  with  Pro. 
tcstant  missionaries,  had  just  robl)ed  a  party  of  them  of  every 
thinj;  which  they  |)ossessed,  and  driven  them  out  of  the  country. 
Mrs.  Price,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  ministers,  "  was  buried  tind(T 
an  isolated  tree  in  the  immense  plain  of  the  Mabobe ;"  and, 
"utter  the  party  left,  the  Makololos  disinterred  the  body,  and 
cut  otf  a  portion  of  the  face  to  exhibit  in  their  town."t  Such 
was  tb(>  proj;ress  which  tlut  m'ssionaries  had  made,  during  the 
interval,  in  a<'quirin<^  the  revtnuce  of  their  African  disciples. 

In  1857,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Shooter  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, su;;f?ested  by  the  unvarying  j'xperience  of  half  a 
century,  that  "  we  must  not  estimate  t]w  results  of  missionary 
labour  merely  by  the  number  of  converts."  Yet  any  otlu-r 
estimate  would  apparently  be  still  less  acceptable,  for  he  adds 
that  long  observation  of  their  character  only  "  tended  to  weaken 
his  confidence  in  the  religious  ])r<)fessi(ms  of  this  i)eople."J 

In  the  same  year,  Dr.  Armstrong,  an  Anglican  bishop, 
confirms  all  the  other  Avitnesses,  but  with  special  reference  to 
the  misadventures  of  his  own  religious  body.  "  If  the  Kaffirs," 
he  says,  "  abound  in  the  diocese  of  GraLamstown  by  thousands, 
the  Church  of  England  has  yet  done  nothing  for  them."  The 
representatives  of  that  institution  were  fully  occupied,  it  ap- 
pears, in  dealing  with  the  domestic  phenomena  which  the 
Establishment  is  now  exhibiting  lo  the  Kaffirs,  after  offering 
them  to  the  contemplation  of  the  heathen  in  every  other  land. 
"  Port  Elisabeth,  where  I  first  touch  my  diocese,"  observes 
Dr.  Armstrong,  "is  full  of  Church  troubles."  He  adds,  indeed, 
as  might  be  expected,  that  "  many  bright  features  present  them- 
selves," and  then  reiterates  the  accustomed  lament,  "  but  there 
is  something  sad  in  beginning  with  internal  strife." 

Dr.  Armstrong  found,  like  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  that  the 
end  corresponded  with  the  beginning,  and  the  "  bright  features" 
became  clouded.  A  little  later  he  had  to  d(>plore  "  the  seces- 
sion" of  part  of  his  flock,  who  adopted  this  mode  of  protesting 
against  a  clergyman  who  preached  in  a  surplice ;  and  the  event 
was  the  more  painful,  because,  as  his  biographer  remarks,  "  he 
made  many  efforts  to  retain  the  disiiidents,  but  in  vain."  At 
Uitenhage  also,  he  found  it  expedient  to  suspend  one  of  his 
clergy  for  a  dispute  about  "  the  offertory.''     Such  anecdotes,  no 

*  Imibi  i.  80,  81. 
^       .     f  The  Timet,  1i»y  2, 1B61. 

%  The  Kafim  qf  Natal  and  the  Zulu  Country,  app.,  pp.  869,  871.  ; 
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doubt,  arc  trivial ;  but  In  »pcnkiiijj  of  Mic  Church  of  Englond  as 
a  miNsionary  body,  the  most  iiul  istrious  historian  searches  in 
vain  for  graver  materials. 

Dr.  Armstrong's  principal  clergy,  like  Heber's,  seem  to  have 
been  German  Lutherans,  with  on  infusion  of  English  Wesleyans, 
both  (hisses  accepting  the  "orders"  wliich  he  was  ttbh>  to  offer 
them.  Yet  he  suffered  much  nnnoyanee,  we  are  told,  from 
"  the  oppositioti  of  the  Wesleyans,"  as  Hcber  and  his  successors 
di<l  from  the  hostility  of  tlu*  Lutherans.  And  meanwhih^  the 
heathen  looked  on,  and  fonned  their  conception  of  the  nature 
of  I'rotestanism. 

"  The  rejmrts,"  Dr.  Armstrong  says, — meaning,  probably,  the 
private  as  distinguished  from  the  official  reports, — "do  not 
really  speak  of  many  converts.  There  are  many  listmera.  A 
chapel  will  be  full  every  Sunday,  and  yet  but  very  few  con- 
verted and  bapti/x'd.  As  a  fact  there  arc  very  few  Christian 
Kaffirs."* 

The  Wesleyans  were  even  more  candid  than  Dr.  Armstrong  ; 
for  Sir  Benjamin  D' Urban  relates,  that  "  they  all  acknowledged 
to  him,  that  they  could  not  flatter  themselves  they  had  ever 
made  a  losting  salutary  impression  upon  one  of  the  race  of 
Kaffirs." 

In  1857,  Dr.  Livingstone  published  his  interesting  work  on 
South  Africa.  From  such  a  writer  we  expect  the  truth,  and 
the  expectation  wiU  not  be  disappointed.  The  first  "  element 
of  weakness"  which  he  noticed  m  his  fellow-missionaries,  was 
their  determination  not  to  venture  beyond  the  tranquil  borders 
"  of  the  Cape  colony  itself."  "  When  We  hear,"  he  remarks, 
"  an  agent  of  one  sect  urging  his  friends  at  home  to  aid  him 
quickly  to  oceunv  some  unimportant  nook,  because,  if  it  is  not 
speedily  laid  hold  of,  he  will '  not  have  room  for  the  sole  of  his 
foot,'  one  cannot  help  longing  that  both  he  and  his  friends 
would  direct  their  noble  aspirations  to  the  millions  of  untaught 
heathen  in  the  regions  beyond,  and  no  longer  continue  to  con- 
vert the  extremity  of  the  continent  into,  as  it  were,  a  dam  of 
benevolence." 

Dr.  Livingstone,  with  the  freedom  from  prejudice  which  is  the 
privilege  of  manly  natures,  proposes  this  question  to  his  readers  : 
"  Can  our  wise  men  tell  us,  why  the  former  mission  stations 
(primitive  monasteries)  were  self-supporting,  rich,  and  flourish- 
ing, as  pioneers  of  civilization  and  agriculture  from  which  we 
even  now  reap  benefits,  and  modem  mission  stations  are  mere 


•  Mrnnmr,  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Carter,  pp.  264,  269,  281,  807,  847,  881.  Cf. 
Travel*  in  Sattem  A/rica,  by  Nathaniel  Imuks}  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  265 
(2nd  edition). 
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panpflf  oatahUshmcnta,  without  that  pormanpnce  or  ability  to 
bo  self-supporting  which  they  possessed  .'"  We  mny  be  allowed 
to  regret  that  a  writer  of  so  much  integrity  and  good  sense  did 
not  attempt  to  answer  his  own  question. 

Of  the  actual  and  final  results  of  the  labours  of  sixty  years  in 
South  Africa,  Dr.  Livingstone  gives  this  cautious  but  impressive 
estimate  :  "  Protestant  missionaries,  of  every  denomination,  all 
agree  in  one  point,  that  no  men^  profession  of  ('hristiunity  is 
Nuffieient  to  entitle  the  converts  to  the  Oliristian  name."*  It  is 
impossibh',  in  |)resence  of  such  facts,  to  think  without  horror  of 
the  nuiltitude  of  sacrilegious  baj)tisms  wliich,  in  vVfrica  as  else- 
where, appear  to  be  the  sole  fruit  of  Protestant  uiissions.f 

To  return  to  Dr.  Jjiviiigstone.  If  any  i'rotestunt  missionary 
might  have  hoped  for  success,  we  know  not  one  of  whom  it 
might  be  ])rc(licated  with  greater  confidence.  Courag«>ous, 
experienced,  and  persevering — remarkable  amotig  his  eolh-agues 
for  sincerity,  moderation,  and  good  sense — this  respected  traveller 
has  for  some  years  a])plied  his  uncommon  energy  to  one?  object. 
Yet  we  are  assured  by  his  own  friends  that  he  lias  utterly  failed, 
and  that  it  is  time  to  confess  the  miscarriage  of  his  hopeless 
enterprise.  Mr.  Andersson  had  already  foreseen  this  result  in 
1860.  Referring  to  new  outrages  by  the  Makololo,  whom  he 
calls  "  that  scourge  of  central  South  Africa,"  he  added  this 
comment :  "  This  Avas  the  result  of  all  Dr.  liivingstone's  earnest 
endeavours  to  dissuade  these  people  from  committing  depreda- 
tions on  their  neighbours.  All  their  fine  promises  to  that  noble 
explorer,  with  their  professions  of  peaceful  dispositions,  were,  as 
we  here  see,  mere  delusions,  to  use  the  lightest  word,  on  both 
sides.  I  very  much  fear  that  this  trib(!  have  two  faces  for  Dr. 
Livingstone."  Mr.  Andersson  admits  that  "  he  possesses  very 
great  influence  over  them,"  by  the  force  of  his  character,  and 
yet  heads  this  very  section  of  his  book  with  the  significant  title, 
"  Missionary  Impotence.^X 

Three  years  later,  the  whole  truth  is  confessed  in  the  Eza- 
miner,  on  the  authority  of  "  a  letter  of  a  melancholy  character 
from  Dr.  Livingstone."  That  letter,  we  are  told,  *'  described 
the  approaching  fall,  if  there  really  ever  was  a  rise,  of  the  East 
African  mission.  ...  It  amply  verifies  our  anticipations.     We 

*  Miitionary  TravtU,  eh.  vi.,  pp.  116, 117 ;  ch.  ix.,  p.  190. 

t  In  1863,  nfter  constant  and  friendly  iutercourse  with  the  miHionariei  during 
eight  years,  Mr.  Baldwin  reveals  his  opinion  of  the  real  character  of  their 
disciples,  by  recording  that  he  unwittingly  gave  offence  to  one  of  their  teachers, 
by  refusing  to  "  shake  hands  with  a  parcel  of  his  baptized,  tinging  heathens." 
JjHcan  Hunting  from  Natal  to  the  Zambesi,  by  W.  C.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  F.B.Q.S. ; 
ch.  iz..  p.  869. 

X  Tm  Okavango  Siver,  by  Cbarlet  John  Anderuon ;  ch.  zvii.,  p.  194  (1861). 
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were''  promised  trade,  and  there  is  no  trade,"although  we  have  a 
consul  at  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,"  who  is  also  a  missionarj'. 
"  We  were  promised  converts  to  the  Gospel,  and  not  one  has 
been  made.  ...  In  a  Avord,  the  thousands  subscribed  by  the 
universities,  and  the  thousands  contiibutcd  by  the  government, 
have  been  productive  only  of  the  most  fatal  results." 

What  follows  cannot  be  read  without  pain,  since  it  reflects 
upon  the  upright  and  Avell-meaning  man  by  whose  advice  these 
fruitless  projects  were  undertaken.  The  natives  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rosuma  fired  on  his  party,  and  Dr.  Livingstone,  who  went 
among  them  as  a  preacher  of  the  Christian  religion,  says, 
"  Instead  of  running  away,  we  returned  the  fire."  "  Here,  as 
he  had  done  on  the  river  Shire,"  continues  the  Examiner,  "  we 
find  our  missionary  enacting  the  part  of  Mahomet,  without  his 
success."  The  whole  scheme,  it  is  added,  "  is  not  worth  the 
mission  or  the  consulship,"  and  "  we  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  hopeless  enterprise 
ought  to  be  relinquished."* 

Let  us  return  to  the  south,  and  resume  the  chain^of  witnesses. 
In  1858,  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis,  who  could  afford  to  be  candid  about 
South  Africa,  because  it  was  not  his  own  field  of  labour,  though  he 
describes  each  separate  Hottentot  station  at  which  he  preaclied  in 
language  which  would  be  absurd  if  applied  to  an  average  English 
parish,  forgets  at  last  to  sustain  his  artificial  song,  and  falls  into 
ordinary  prose.  The  "  downward  tendency"  of  the  whole  race, 
he  admits,  is  too  evident  to  be  denied,  in  spite  of  the  legion  of 
missionaries  who  have  dwelt  among  them.  "  Without  a  change, 
they  must  either  become  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  to  others,  or,  as  a  race,  gradually  melt  away."t  Is  it 
possible  to  admit  more  candidly  that  Protestantism  can  do 
nothing  to  avert  their  fate  ? 

In  the  same]  year,  the  Rev.  H.  Calderwood  gives  this  report 
of  the  Kaffirs :  "  If  we  view  the  Kaffirs  as  a  nation,  they  may 
be  said  to  have  refused  the  Gospel.  The  Kaffirs,  as  a  people, 
are  just  as  uncivilized  and  degraded,  their  customs  are  as  impure 
and  cruel,  and  they  are  apparently  as  unmoved,  as  they  were  on 
the  day  when  Van  der  Kemp  first  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tyume."{  Nor  does  even  this  fatal  testimony  reveal  the  whole 
truth,  since  Captain  Drayson,  who  constantly  praises  their 
excellent  natural  qualities,  "  their  honesty,  truth,  and  disinte- 
rested friendship,"  while  he  laments  that  they  have  now  become 


•    *  Qxwted  in  the  Times,  January  20. 1863. 

^    t  Three   Tmte  to  Madagascar,  by  the   Eev.  Wm.   Ellis ;    ch.  ix,,  p.  248 
(1858). 
%  Caffiru  and  Caffre  Mission*,  ch.  vii.,  p.  96. 
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"confirmed  rascals,"  adds,  "  but  I  doubt  whether  we  have  not 
made  them  so  ourselves."*        ,,       ,  .       „    ,,    .,      r'„„i- y, 

And  so  notorious  is  this  dismal  result  of  all  the  English 
missions  in  South  Africa,  including  the  operations  of  near  y 
twenty  diiferent  sects,  that  in  1850,  President  Pretonus,  of  to 
Transvaal  Republic,  could  thus  openly  jest  at  them  in  a  public 
speech-  "  It  was  his  decided  opinion,  that  the  emissaries  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  have  done,  and  continue  to  do  so 
much  harm  and  so  little  good  among  the  natives,  that  itjias 
become  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Raad  to  decide  whether  or 
no  their  continued  labours,  and  even  their  presence,  to  the  north 
of  Vaal  lliver,  shall  be  longer  tolerated."  It  is  true  that  he 
En-lish  writer  who  quotes  this  speech  angrily  retorts,  that  the 
Protestant  Boers  "  are,  as  a  class,  far  more  dangerous  to  civiliza- 
tion  than  even  the  irreclaimable  savages  of  Moffat  and  Lo.  T 

It  would  be  idle  to  offer  even  a  word  of  comment  upon  such  a 

history,  in  which,  though  every  sentence  '\V^!''^.\^j}j^;, 

testant  writers,  we  read  only  an  "/^^'^y^^S/^^^  ^p     ^gT^ul 
ness  immorality,  worldliness,  confusion,  and  failure.     St.  laul 

has  wrkten  the  same  history,  but  in  fewer  words.    When  the 
ApoSl"  enumerates  "the  wfrks  of  the  flesh  "he  -ms  to  su. 
un  in  one  brief  sentence,  the  prmcipal  incidents  m  aU  Frotes 
Unt  miSons:  "  uncleamiess,  luxury,  contentions,  emulations, 
auarrX Tssensions,  sects."  t     Such,  as  we  have  seen  in  every 
LX  are  their  only  fruits;  a;d  it  is  to  gather  .^hemo^ce  more 
in  a  new  field,  that  vast  sums  of  money,  which  might  have 
SleviS  the    ot  of  thousands  of  our  heathen  popu  ation  at 
Sme    have  here  been  expended,  during  three   quarters  of  a 
ceSy     Two  races  of  pa^an  men  have  in  this  case  been  sub- 
mitted, during  three  whole  ge»«'»*^«"«'  *«  J?\i^"  J^  «  ^e 
which  Protestantism  could  exert  upon  them;  the  one      nave 
Sised  the  Gospel,"  the  other,  wherever  they  have  accepted  the 
:Sons  o?  I  Protestant  r^fon^ry^eo^  J^ft  wt 
most  idle  and  the  most  worthless  of  their  nation.       «  n  were 

woSd  peK»  involve  the  most  frightM  satire  "PO"  A^.G"* 
humiUaS.  li  to  endeaioux  «.  seek  more  grateful  seene,  m 

"7?^'  ci:  '-Si'iS;  j».  si,  w  p.  n. 
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other  lands.     But  first  we  niust-say  a  word,  in  conclusion,  upon 
Catholic  missions  in  South  Africa. 

A  Protestant  Avriter  has  observed,  with  allusion  to  the  facts 
of  which  we  have  now  completed  the  survey,  that  in  South 
Africa  "  the  Roman  Catholic  community,  until  these  few  last 
years,  were  a  proscribed  people.  By  an  old  law  of  India,  Jesuits 
and  Roman  priests  were  to  be  forcibly  apprehended,  and 
immediately  deported."*  Bishop  Devereux,  Vicar  Apostolit; 
of  South  Eastern  Africa,  notices  the  same  fact,  in  1850,  in 
explaining  the  absence  of  Catholic  missionaries  from  these 
regions  during  the  Dutch  and  English  occupation.  "These 
provinces,"  he  observes,  "  have  been  hitherto,  so  to  speak,  a 
sealed  book  for  Europe.  First,  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
forbade,  throughout  the  whole  colony,  the  exercise  of  our  religion, 
enforcing  the  interdict  by  severe  penalties.  The  English  domi- 
nation succeeded,  which,  after  manifesting  an  almost  equally 
intolerant  spirit,  concedes,  even  at  the  present  day,  only  a 
reluctant  consent  to  our  ministry."!  It  was  not  till  1838  that 
the  existing  mission,  in  spite  of  the  frowns  of  hostile  officials, 
was  constituted  by  Bishop  Griffith,  the  first  Vicar  Apostolic. 
For  some  years  the  insufficient  number  of  the  missionaries,  and 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation, forbade  all  attempts  to  organize  systematic  efforts  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen.  The  "children  of  the  household" 
had  the  first  claim.  In  1855,  Dr.  Colenso,  who  evidently  does 
not  share  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  his  order,  and  is  too  generous 
to  employ  their  language,  appears  to  have  visited  the  Catholic 
bishop  in  Maritzburg,  "  a  very  gentlemanly  Frenchman,  with 
a  benignant  expression  of  countenance,  and  an  appearance  of 
sincerity  and  earnestness  about  him  Avhich  I  was  rejoiced  to 
witness.  He  told  me  that  there  Avere  not  yet  any  missionaries 
of  his  Church  among  the  natives ;  but  he  was  about,  without 
delay,  to  set  some  at  work."  In  1856  the  project  was  executed, 
and  the  mission  of  St.  Michael  opened  in  Kaffraria.  In  1858, 
the  Rev.  H.  Caldersvood,  writing  from  the  same  part  of  the 
country,  says,  "  The  Roman  Catholics  are  on  the  increase. 
There  are  two  bishops  and  a  number  of  priests,  who  are  able 
and  energetic  men.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Protestants  are  not  to 
have  it  all  their  own  way  in  South  Africa."  J  Lastly,  Mr.  Cole 
very  candidly  intimates  what  the  final  issue  of  the  new  CathoUc 
mission  is  likely  to  be,  when  he  says,  "The  Catholics  are 
steadily  progressing  in  numbers,  and  make,  I  verily  believe, 

•  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  .Tohn  C.  Chase,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Society 
for  Exploring  Central  Afi'oa,  p.  138. 
t  Annalt,  vol.  xii.,  p.  12. 
J  Caffres  and  Cnffre  Mhsioiit,  ch.  i.,  p.  12. 
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more  gcmuiue  converts  among  the  coloured   classes  than  any 

other  sect."*  i    r  r 

We  may  now  quit  Africa,  not  witliout  the  consolatory  beliet 
that  the  work  of  true  conversion  has  at  length  begun,  and  that 
a   later  annalist  will  record  the   same  apostolic   trimnphs   in 
this  land  which  we  hav(>  already  traced  in  so  many  others.f 
T.et  the  reader  compare,  for  his  own  instruction,  the  historical 
facts  which  we  have  now  iiuperfectly  reviewed;   tlie   warfare 
of  the  martvrs  of  North  Africa,  of  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia,— 
never  more  truly  apostles  than  when,  like  our  Lord  at  liethsaida  or 
St.  Paul  at  Antioch,  they  seemed  for  a  season  to  preach  in  vain, 
—and  the  later  toils  of  the  generous  men  who  in  our  own  day 
have  succeeded  both  to  their  office  and  their  gifts,  with  the 
narrative  of  turpitude  and  confusion  which  we  have  just  closed; 
and  let  him  apply  once  again  the  Divine  rule,  Ihj  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them.     And  that  he  may  comprehend  the  whole 
lesson  which  this  history  contains,  let  him  note  m  this  case  also 
the  accustomed  fact,  that  the  agents  of  the  sects  have  not  only 
failed,— in  Africa,  as  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Antipodes,— but 
that  they  have  failed,  in  spite  of  the  advantage  whicli  in  all 
these  countries  they  enjoyed  as  the  representatives  of  an  irre- 
sistible power,  and  the  dispensers  of     .most  unlimited  wealth. 
Silver  and  gold  they  had,  but  it  could  not  purchase  a  single 
soul  for  even  the  pagan  mocked  the  preachers  who  came  to  him 
with  such  gifts,  whpn  they   saw  that   they   could   give   hira 
nothing  better.     The  Catholic  apostles,  penetrated  with  other 
truths  and  holier  maxims,  gave  the  life  which  was   all  they 
could  call  their  own,  and  gave  it  with  more  than  royal  mumh- 
cence,  content  that  a  later  generation  should  reap  the  fruits  ot 
a  sacrifice  of  which  they  tasted  only  the  gall  and  vinegar.     And 
^hey  did  not  offer  it  in  vain.     Already  from  the  north  of  Africa 
the  Cross  has  begun  to  cast  its  healing  shadow  towards  the 
mountains  which  bend  down  to  receive  it,  and  the  doserts  which 

*  TJte  Cape  and  the  Kafirs,  ch.  ix.,  p.  I-jS.  ,       ^  ,.  i,'„u 

+  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  and  a  six'kmg  example  of  the  power  which 
Catholic  missionaries  alone  exert,  that  three  of  that  very  race,  the  Kaffirs  with 
whom  Protestantism  has  proved  so  impotent,  were  conyeneii  on  oourd  the 
Austrian  frigate  Novara.  and  -xr^  mow  snilors  on  board  the  hmperor  s  yacht  \tt 
"thev  were  prisoners  sentence.'  ::■  several  years"  by  the  English  authorities  at 
the  Cane  "They  of  course  understood,  at  tl;..ir  embarkation,  only  their  own 
sinln^ar  mother-tongue ;  yet  the  jhaplain  of  the  expedition,  the  Key  h. 
Marochini.  after  having  made  himseir  acquainted  with  their  idiom,  succeeded  in 
Ltructing  these  black  youths,  by  means  of  their  own  langnage  >" ^^^  }-  "  '^« 
of  Christianitv.  and.  by  degrees,  imparted  some  knowledge  of  the  Italian  and 
Oonnr  aSie^; .  .^and%..h  progress  did  his  three  pupils  make,  that  on  our 
ri^urn  to  Trieste,  they  were  so  far  prepared  as  to  be  fit  for  reception,  by  'mpt.sm. 
into  the  Christian  community."  tjcherzor,  ro>/age  of  the  Nocara,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi., 
p.  211. 
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smile  at  its  approach ;  and  from  the  Nile  to  the  Ocean,  from 
Egypt  to  Morocco,  the  .hsciplcs  of  Islam  are  hiding  their  facos 
before  the  mysterious  Sign  which  tells  them  that  their  hour  has 
fo?l?:  JT  *'\«  East^also  a  voice  is  heard,  which  reaches  even 
to  the  West,  and  is  echoed  from  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia  and 
the  cities  of  Abyssmia,  across  the  burning  plains  of  the  Soudan, 
to  the  rivers  of  henegainbia  and  the  parched  soUtudes  of  Angola 
and  Bcng^xela  ;  and  if  in  the  South,  long  abandoned  to  urifrdt- 
ful  husbandmen,  who  sow  but  never  reap,  and  whose  labour  is 
as  unprofitable  as  their  repose,  the  field  seems  to  be  pre- 
occupied,- yet  here  also  the  Church  will  accomplish  the  vicLv 

fLlV^^''^%lf'i''**^"^^°'^*''^  ^^'^  irresistible  marcu  in  all 
the  islands  of  he  Pacific,  and  having  silenced  the  discordant 
cries  of  struggling  and  conflicting  sects,  will  at  length  entone 
the  hymn  which  shall  announce  to  heaven  and  earth  that  the 
curse  IS  removed  from  Africa,  and  that  the  blood  of  her  martyrs 
Has  not  been  shed  in  vain.  ^ 


END  OF  vol,.  1. 
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